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PREFACE. 


Thb  present  edition  of  Cicero  contains  the  foui 
orations  against  CatQine,  together  with  those  for  At* 
chiaSy  Marcellus,  the  Manilian  Law,  and  Murena. 
In  making  this  selection,  the  editor  has  been  guided 
by  the  statutes  of  Columbia  College,  which  require 
all  the  orations  that  have  just  been  enumerated,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  two,  to  be  read  by  candidates 
for  admission  into  the  Freshman  Class.  As  the  stat- 
utes of  other  colleges  differ,  in  this  respect,  but  little 
from  our  own,  and  as  the  orations  against  Catiline  are 
almost  uniyersally  read,  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  here 
presented  to  the  public  will  prove  a  useful  auxiliary 
to  the  youth  of  our  country  in  general.  The  orations 
for  the  Manilian  Law  and  for  Murena  have  been  added 
as  faTOurable  specimens  of  Cicero's  more  elaborate 
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Style  of  eloquence,  especially  the  latter;  and  they 
may,  it  is  conceived,  be  read  with  advantage  at  the 
beginning  of  an  under-graduate- course. 

In  forming  the  text  of  the  present  work,  the  editor 
has  taken  Emesti's  for  his  basis,  but  without  any 
slavish  adherence  to  the  opinions  and  decisions  of 
that  distinguished  commentator.  Wherever  a  reading 
presented  itself,  calculated  in  the  editor's  opinion  to 
throw  more  light  on  the  meaning  of  Cicero  than  the 
received  lection  could  impart,  he  has  not  hesitated 
to  adopt  it;  and  he  flatters  himself  that  the  result 
of  his  labours,  in  this  department,  will  prove  accept? 
able  to  all  who  are  qualified  to  pass  an  opinion 
upon  his  efforts. 

The  commentary,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  far  from 
being  a  scanty  one.  If  there  be  any  author  that 
stands  in  need  of  full  and  copious  illustration,  it  un 
doubtedly  is  Cicero  in  the  orations  which  have  Qome 
down  to  us.  The  train  of  thought  must  be. continu- 
ally laid  open  to  the  young  scholar,  to  enable  him 
to  appreciate,  in  their  fiill  force  and  beauty,  these 
brilliant  memorials  of  other  days;  and  the  allusions, 
jn  which  the  <rMot  is  so  fond  of  indulging,  must  be 
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carefully  and  fully  explained.  Unless  this  be  done, 
the  speeches  of  Cicero  become  a  dead  letter,  and  time 
is  only  wasted  in  their  pemsaL 

The  editor  is  induced  to  mfike  these  remarks,  from 
the  conviction,  that  the  system  of  commenting,  which 
he  has  pursued  throughout  the  present  work,  will,  as 
in  the  case  of  his  previous  efforts,  be  condenmed  by 
some  on  the  ground  of  its  affording  too  much  aid 
to  the  learner.  The  truth  is,  however,  the  editor 
had  no  alternative  left  him.  If  there  be  any  one 
cause,  which  has  tended  more  powerfully  than  the 
rest  to  bring  classical  studies  into  disrepute  among 
us,  it  is  the  utter  incompetency  of  many  of  those 
who  profess  to  be  classical  instructers.  It  is  very 
natural  that  such  preceptors  should  be  strongly  averse 
to  bestowing  too  much  assistance  upon  their  pupils; 
and  perhaps  it  is  lucky  for  the  latter  that  such  a 
state  of  things  should  exist;  but  certainly,  for  the 
credit  of  our  common  country,  it  is  high  time  that 
some  change  should  be  effected,  and  that  if  the 
learner  cannot  obtain  from  oral  instruction  the  inform- 
ation which  ought  to  be  afforded  him,  he  may  procure 
it  at  least  from  the  notes  of  his  text-book.  We  may 
be  very  sure  of  one  thing,  that  the  style  of  classical 
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instruction  which  prevails  at  the  present  day  in  fo 
many  of  our  colleges  and  seminaries  of  learning,  of 
translating  merely  the  language  of  an  ancient  author, 
without  any  attempts  whatever  at  illustration  or  anal- 
ysis, will  never  produce  any  firuits  either  of  sound 
learning  or  intellectual  improvement. 

C.  A. 
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LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  CICERO. 


DR.  BARTON. — HKNBY  ARLINOTOK. 

H.  OooD  monoDgf  my  dear  Doctor,  I  haTe  waited  upon  jou,  at  tLia 
early  hoar,  to  display  a  purchase  which  I  recently  made,  and  to  ask  your 
opinion  respecting  it.  I  have  here  the  entire  works  of  Cicero,  in  one 
stout  octavo,  by  a  German  scholar  of  the  name  of  Nobbe. 

Dr,  B.  I  have  eeen  the  edition,  Henry,  and  am  disposed  to  think  very 
favourably  of  it,  both  as  regards  the  text  itself,  and  the  typographical  es* 
•cntion  of  the  volume.  I  examined  it  at  Parker's,  yesterday,  in  company 
with  Ashton,  of  Brasen-Nose. — -But  do  teH  me,  how  stands  your  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  life  and  writings  of  **  the  man  o/Arpinumt'' 

H.  I  am  not  as  much  at  hdme  there.  Doctor,  as  I  ought  to  be.  With 
the  general  outlines  of  his  character  and  labours,  I  am  as  well  acquainted, 
probably,  as  most  young  men  of  my  age  are  ;  but  still  there  are  many 
points  about  which  I  would  like  to  consult  you,  when  you  are  perfectly 
at  leisure  for  the  task.  Indeed,  Doctor,  to  be  candid,  I  wish  you  would 
&vour  me  with  a  conversation  about  Cicero,  similar  to  the  one  in  which 
Sallost  was  our  theme. 

Dr.  B.  With  all  my  heart,  Henry,  for  I  happen  to  be  quite  at  leisuro 
JQSt  now,  as  the  delegates  of  the  press  will  not  meet  to-day,  owing  to  the 
indisposition  of  the  Cambden  Professor  of  History,  Dr.  Cardwell. 

H.  I  regret  the  cause,  my  dear  Doctor,  and  yet  cannot  but  deem  my- 
self extremely  fortunate  in  finding  you  thus  disengaged.  With  your 
permission,  I  will  occupy  this  comfortable,  old-fashioned  arm-chair,  and 
wiU  place  my  Cicero  on  the  table  between  us  as  a  sort  of  connecting  tie. 

Dr.  B.  There  is  no  needi  my  dear  boy,  of  any  such  tie  in  the  present 
case,  as  a  far  more  powerful  one  already  exists.  Besides,  I  know  not 
how  it  is,  but  whoever  occupies  that  plain  old  seat  where  you  are  now 
ledining,  seems  endeared  to  me  by  what  Gaisford  would  call  the  **  genius 
seilt/iff,*'  for  it  was  there  that  my  old  friend  Copleston  of  Oriel  used  to 
•it,  and  discourse  of  "  high  philosophy,"  before  he  was  transferred  to  that 
more  elevated  sphere  of  action,  which  he  honours  by  his  talents^  and 
si 
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adorna  by  his  numeroas  yirtues.  Grod  grant,  my  dear  Heniy,  that  yoof 
own  career  may  be  as  distinguished  and  successful  a  one. 

H.  If  patient  industry,  and  a  conscientious  discharge  o(  duty,  can  gam 
for  me  an  honourable  name,  I  trust  I  shall  never  disappoint  your  expect- 
ations, my  own  and  my  father's  friend,  although  I  can  never  hope  to 
attain  to  that  lofty  superiority,  which  has  been  reached  by  the  eminent 
individual  whose  name  you  have  just  mentioned. — Let  us  proceed,  now, 
my  dear  Doctor,  to  Cicero. 

Dr.  B.  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  was  bom  in  the  103d  year  before  the 
Christian  era,  at  Arpinum,  a  Latin  city,  the  inhabitants  of  which  enjoyed 
the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  and  the  privilege,  consequently,  of  voting 
at  the  comitia.  The  birth-year  of  Cicero  was  also  that  of  Pompey,  who 
was  a  few  months  his  juaior  ;i  while  Arpinum,  the  orator's  natal  place, 
was  likewise  famous  for  having  produced  the  celebrated  Marius,  the 
well-known  opponent  of  Sylla,  and  the  deliverer  at  the  same  time  and 
scourge  of  his  country. 

H.  Was  it  not  Pompey  who  made  some  allusion  to  this  ciicmnstancey 
Doctor,  of  Arpinum's  having  produced  both  a  Cicero  and  a  Marius. 

Dr.  B.  It  was.  He  took  occasion  once  to  remark,  in  a  public  speech, 
that  Rome  was  under  the  strongest  obligations  to  tdis  municipium,  be« 
cause  two  citizens  had  come  forth  from  it,  who  had  each  in  his  turn  pre* 
served  Italy  from  ruin.^     And  Valerius  Maximus  makes  a  similar  remark 

H.  I  remember  his  words :  **  Conspicuae  felicUatis  Arpinum  umcttm, 
give  literarum  glariosissimum  contenUorem,  awe  abundantissirimm  foniem 
nUueri  ve/t*."' 

Dr.  B.  Yes,  that  used  to  be  a  favourite  quotation  wiUi  Russell,  of 
Magdalen.  The  contemior  literarum  is  Marius,  the/on^  ahindantitsi^ 
muSf  Cicero.— Our  orator  was  of  a  family,  which,  though  it  had  never 
borne  any  of  the  great  offices  of  the  republic,  was  yet  very  ancient  and 
honourable  \*  of  principal  distinction  and  nobility  in  that  part  of  Itidy  in 
which  it  resided,  and  of  equestrian  rank  from  its  first  admission  to  the 
freedom  of  Rome.  It  appears,  that  the  father  of  Cicero,  having  his 
ambition  probably  excited,  by  the  successful  career  of  his  felldw-towns- 
man  Marius,  was  the  first  who  thought  of  obtaining  some  degree  of  lustre 
for  his  family,  by  bestowing  a  careful  education  on  his  two  sons  Marcus 
and  Quintus,  and  one  which  might  enable  them  to  enjoy  the  highest 
ofiiccs  in  the  gift  of  the  Roman  people. 

1.  Cicero  was  bom  on  the  third  of  January,  (JS7p.  ad  Att  7, 6^)  and  FOmpey  on 
the  last  of  September  followhig.    Pigh.  Ann,  Ptffk  tT,  2. 

2.  Oc.de  Leg.  2.  2.  3. 
a  Vol.  Mas.  2^  2,  i, 

4.  **  Bdec  est  mea,  et  hujun ft  atria  meigermanapatria :  htnc  enim  orti  stvrpe 
antiquissima  ntmus :  hie  aacrot  Me  genual  hie  ihajorum  mttlta  veatigia."  Vie. 
4eLeg.2,  2,3. 
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H.  Bat  how  caM  ihey  procure  this  education  at  Afpfittiml 

Dr.  B.  They  obtained  it  at  Rome,  in  the  dwellmg  of  Caiiu  Acolecv 
tiieir  maternal  micle,  and  an  eminent  lawyer  of  the  day  ;  «nd  their  coue* 
j]is>  the  young  Aculeos,  were  educated  with  them,  aceoiding  to  a  method 
approved  of  by  Cfasstis,  the  celebrated  otator,  and  by  the  reiy  inetracteia 
whom  he  himself  had  employed,  i  The  langaage  and  liteimtaxe  of  Greece 
formed,  of  course,  a  prominent  part  of  their  early  studies,  and  in  this 
tiiey  mem  carefully  instructed  by  the  poet  Archias,  who  came  to  reside 
at  Rome  when  Cicero  was  only  five  years  of  age,  and  to  whose  fostering 
care  the  latter  beautifully  alludes  in  the  memorable  oration  where  he 
defends  the  poet's  dtiaenship. 

H.  Do  you  not  think,  Doctor,  that  he  rates  somewhat  too  highly  the 
merits  of  this  Archias  1  Dodgson,  of  Christ-Church,  one  of  Dean  Ire* 
land's  schoian,  insists  that  the  poet  was  only  an  indiTidoai  of  second* 
fate  abihties. 

Dr.  B.  "Why,  I  am  inclined  to  think  so  myself.  But  vanity,  you  know^ 
was  the  great  fsifing  in  Cicefo's  character,  and  Archias  most  probably,  in 
^  true  spirit  of  his  country  and  his  age,  had  ministered  so  abundantly 
fo  the  personal  feelings  of  the  Roman  orator,  as  to  entitle  him  in  the  eyes 
of  the  latter  to  a  more  than  ordinary  return  of  the  language  of  pmise.  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  kind  feeling  so  strongly 
displayed  in  his  spirited  eufogium  upon  the  character  snd  alulities  of  his 
early  precept<«. — But  let  us  proceed.  Cicero  is  said  to  have  attracted^ 
iit  an  early  period,  the  attention  of  the  two  greatest  orators  of  their  day, 
Licimus  Crassus  and  Marcus  Antotiius,  who  did  not  disdain  to  interest 
Ihemselves  in  behalf  of  a  youth  so  conspicuous  for  zeal  and  the  early 
^levelopment  of  talent.  He  had  already  given  a  proof  of  this  ability  by 
las  poem  of  Pontius  Glaueus,  which  he  is  said  to  have  composed  whi!e 
ttili  almost  a  boy,  and  which  existed  as  late  as  the  time  of  Plutarch.s 

H.  But^  Doctor,  you  surely  wouki  not  consider  Cicero's  poetry  « 
t*evy  sale  standard  by  which  to  estioaate  his  intellectual  excellence. 

Jk.  B.  I  am  well  aware,  my  young  friend,  of  the  difference  of  opinion 
wiiich  exists  in  relation  to  the  poetry  of  Cicero,  and  that  it  is  very  much 
ihe  fashion  with  modem  scholars  to  deny  him  any  merit  hi  ^is  species  of 
writing.  He  has  been  often  ridiculed  on  account  of  an  unlucky  line,  that 
Occurred  in  a  poem  which  he  composed  on  the  subject  of  his  oonsuhlup  $ 
and  I  have  no  doubt  you  can  quote  it  for  me. 

H.  **  Oforhinatam  natam  me  eonsttle  RomamJ' 

Dr.  B.  Right    You  remember  probably  the  sarcasm  of  Juvenal,^  that, 

1.  **  Cumque  nos  eum  eon»oMni»  notrrfo,  Aetdeonia  JiHia^  et  ea  dheeretrnw^ 
fi«a«  CfatBo  plMereHtj  ttttbik  dBttoHbrn^  qvOmt  iOe  utereHtr  erudiremur."  XH 
Oral.  2, 1. 

S.  Puu.  Vit  Ck.  9. 

a  Jgat.  10, 123,  M^. 

9' 
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iT  he  had  uttered  eVery  ibng  in  this  wsy,  he  would  have  been  safe  from 
(he  swords  of  Antony's  followers  ;  and  also  Quintilian's  language,  who 
censures  the  line  as  an  example  of  defective  versification  ;i  still,  I  can* 
not,  I  confess,  see  the  justice  of  condemning  a  writer  for  a  single  line  of 
poetry,  and  it  appears  to  me,  that,  if  our  modem  bards  were  tried  by  this 
ordeal,  a  large  number,  who  have  obtained  very  comfortable  quarters  on 
Parnassus,  would  be  compelled  to  descend  to  the  plain.  Voltaire,  in  the 
preface  io  his  Catilina,  places  Cicero  by  the  side  of  the  best  poets  of  his 
time,  and  thinks  he  may  even  dispute  the  palm  with  Lucretias  himself.^ 

H.  Allow  me  to  ask,  Doctor  Barton,  whether  you  would  consider 
Voltaire  as  a  very  strong  authority  in  the  present  case  1 

Dr.  B.  I  know  what  you  mean  by  your  question,  Henry.  The  works 
which  my  friend  Dr.  Wynter,  of  St.  John's  College,  recommended  you 
to  read,  has  given  you  a  very  low  opinion  of  Voltaire's  general  accuracy, 
and  I  confess,  that,  in  matters  of  real  scholarship,  his  authority  is  of  no 
weight  whatever.  As  a  poet,  however,  he  may  be  allowed  to  give  us  his 
opinion  respecting  a  brother  poet,  and  may  be  considered  a  much  safer 
guide  in  matters  of  taste  than  where  learning  and  research  are  demanded. 

H.  Perhaps,  Doctor,  some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  this  subject  by 
the  estimation  in  which  Cicero's  poetry  was  held  among  his  contem- 
poraries. 

Dr.  B.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  you,  Cicero's  contemporaries  all 
thought  that  his  poem  entitled  Marius,  an  extract  from  which  appears  in 
the  treatise  on  Divination,^  and  on  which  by-the-bye  Voltaire's  opinion  is 
founded,  was  a  production  that  had  the  fairest  chance  of  descending  to 
posterity. — Indeed,  the  alliance  between  oratory  and  the  poetic  art  is  so 
strict,  that  it  is  difficult  to  excel  in  one,  without  having  at  the  same  tune 
some  disposition  for  the  other.  Both  demand,  in  fact,  the  very  same 
qualities,  an  ardent  imagination,  a  fertile  invention,  and  grandeur  and 
Novation  of  style.  Thus,  for  example,  the  genius  of  Demosthenes  was 
essentially  tragic,  and  he  appears  as  much  of  a  poet  as  an  orator,  in  some 
of  those  strains  of  continued  eloquence,^  which  no  human  effort  has  yet 
suipassed,  and  which  have  covered  his  name  with  one  undying  blaze  of 
gloiy. — ^We  must  bear  in  mind,  too,  that,  in  Cicero's  days,  the  ancient 
rusticity  of  the  Latin  muse  was  only  beginning  to  assume  a  more  polished 
exterior,  and  to  familiarize  itself  insensibly  with  harmony  of  numbers  and 


1.  /n«^  Or.  9, 4,  41. 

2.  "Ce  que  pen  de  persmmes  savent,  c'est  que  Cic^ron  €talt  encore  on  des 
premiers  pontes  d'un  sidde  oil  la  belle  podsie  commencait^  naitre.  II  balan^ 
la  reputation  de  Lucr^e.  Y-a-t-il  rien  do  pins  beau  que  ces  vers  qui  nous  sent 
restds  de  son  poSme  sur  Marius,  et  qui  font  tant  regretter  la  perte  de  cet 
ouvra^e  V* 
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Ihm  Other  embellislimimts  of  art.  The  perfection,  however,  to  «?hieh 
poetry  was  carried  afler  the  death  of  Cicero,  having  absolately  excluded 
all  mediocrity,  it  need  not  surprise  us  that  he  retained  so  little  reputation 
in  a  species  af  writing  which  he  found  in  so  uncultivated  and  almost  bar^* 
barons  a  state.  Our  judgments  of  things  are  formed  in  this  world  solely 
by  comparison.  Cicero  passes  with  many  for  a  bad  poet,  beeause  he  does 
Doi  enjoy  the  same  rank  as  Virgil  and  Horace,  Tiballus  and  Ovid,  and 
this  manner  of  judging  him  seems  to  have  originated  at  the  court  of  Au- 
gustus, where,  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  character  of  a  patriot  bke  Cicero, 
was  sure  to  be  received  with  favour  by  him  who  sat  upon  the  throne. 

H.  I  find  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  your  remarks,  my  dear  Doctor,  and 
will  give  the  subject,  one  day,  my  attentive  consideration ;  meanwhile 
allow  me  to  ask  what  portions  we  have  remaining  of  Cicero's  poetry. 

Dr.  B.  But  few.  There  are  fragments  of  his  translation,  into  Latin 
hexameters,  o(  the  Phaenomena  of  Aratus  ;  the  extract  already  mentioned 
from  his  poem  entitled  Marios,  and  another  from  that  on  the  subject  of 
his  consulship,  together  with  a  few  scattered  lines  from  other  perform* 
ances.! — ^But  I  am  afraid  I  have  indulged  too  much  in  the  garrulity  of  age 
on  this  particular  topic,  let  us  return  to  the  more  immediate  history  of  the 
Roman  orator.  It  was  the  custom,  in  those  days,  for  young  persons  of 
good  families,  after  they  had  assumed  the  manly  gown,  to  attach  them* 
selves  to  some  distinguished  member  of  the  senate,  whom  they  accom- 
panied to  all  places  of  public  resort,  the  forum  in  particular,  and  from 
whose  example  they  learned  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  affiurs  of  the 
republic  or  those  of  private  individuals.  The  senator,  to  whom  Cicero 
had  been  recommended,  was  the  celebrated  Uwyer,  Quintus  Mutius 
Scaevola,^  sumamed  the  Augur,  by  way  of  distinction  from  one  of  his 
relatives  who  was  Pontifex  Maximus.  How  much  he  profited  by  the 
society  and  the  wisdom  of  this  excellent  man,  is  acknowledged  by  him 
in  grateful  terms,  in  the  beginning  of  the  dialogue  on  the  subject  of 
friendship. 

H.  Did  the  study  oC  jurispradeoce  form  at  this  time  his  sole  employ- 
ment ! 

Dr.  B.  It  did  not.  The  great  object  which  he  had  in  view  rendered  it 
absolutely  necesssj^  for  him  to  obtain  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
various  writers  that  adorned  the  literature  of  Greece ;  and  this  course  of 
reading  formed,  during  the  whde  of  his  life,  his  favourite  relaxation  afler 
the  labours  of  the  senate  and  the  bar,  and  his  chief  consolation  amid  the 
political  convulsions  of  the  republic.  Among  the  Greeks,  who,  at  this 
period,  gave  instruction  at  Rome  in  their  national  litecature,  besides  his 
old  preceptor  Archias,  was  Phaedrus  the  Epicurean,  and  he  was  in  par- 

1.  Oe.  pp.  ed.  EmeMti,  voL  7,  p.  1190^  Mff. 
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ticolar  the  first  Greek  phiioeq)her,  whose  lectures  were  attended  hf  the 
youthful  Cicero.  ^ 

H.  I  have  heard  it  said  also,  Doctor,  that  Cicero  in  early  life  performed 
military  service.     Is  the  statement  a  correct  one  1 

Br.  B.  It  is.  Two  careers,  at  this  period,  presented  themselves  to 
those  of  the  Jlomsn  youth  who  were  possessed  neither  of  fortune  nor 
&mily  influence  ;  the  path  of  arms  and  that  of  eloquence.  Oratorical 
talents  were  sure  of  finding  at  Rome  a  thousand  opportunities  of  dif^lay- 
ing  themselves,  either  in  the  defence  of  friends,  or  in  the  accusation  of 
powerful  ofTendera  ;  and  they  conducted  their  possessor  to  honours  and 
public  favour  as  promptly  and  as  eflfectually  as  the  career  of  military 
exploits.  Such,  however,  was  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  republic, 
that  the  ablest  general  was  compelled  to  cultivate,  in  some  degree,  the 
art  of  public  speaking ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  eloquent  orator 
could  not  remain  a  stranger  to  the  art  of  war.  Every  young  man,  des- 
tined for  the  movements  of  the  bar,  had  to  commence  by  making  some 
campaigns  abroad,  and  Cicero  made  his  in  the  war  of  the  allies,  under 
Cneius  Pompeius  Strabo,  father  of  the  well*known  Pompey,  and  under 
Sylla,  tiie  celebrated  competitor  of  Marius.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
period,  the  republic  was  endangered  without,  by  the  contest  with  Mithri- 
dates,  and  within  by  civil  strife.  Five  years  of  trouble  thus  ensued, 
during  which  Cicero,  whose  youth  entitled  him  to  the  privilege  of  remain- 
ing neutral  between  the  two  factions,  devoted  all  his  time  to  rhetoric  and 
philosophy. 

H.  Under  what  instructors.  Doctor  1 

Dr.  B.  He  had  now  for  his  preceptors  many  learned  Greeksj  whom 
the  war  with  Mithridates  had  compelled  to  abandon  their  country.  The 
chief  of  these  was  Philo,i  of  Laiissa,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the 
Academy  at  Athens,  and  who  was  now  a  very  successful  teacher  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  Roman  capital.  The  ardour  with  which  Cicero  embraced 
the  Academic  tenets  is  easily  explained  by  the  utility  which  he  was  likely 
to  derive  from  them  in  the  discussions  of  the  forum.  Phiio  however  was 
not  his  only  master.  The  Stoic  Diodotusa  taught  him  how  to  wield  the 
arms  of  dialectic  science,  and  under  this  rhetorician,  who  lived  and  died 
beneath  his  roof,  Cicero  daily  exercised  himself  in  extemporaneous  decla- 
mation. These  exercises  were  in  the  Greek  language,  Diodotus  probably 
being  not  well  acquainted  with  the  Latin  ;  but  still  they  were  no  doubt 
pf  the  greatest  advantage  to  Cicero,  in  enabling  him  to  enrich  his  native 
idiom  with  the  treasures  of  the  Hellenic  tongue. 

H.  I  thank  you.  Doctor  Barton,  for  thus  dwelling  upon  the  earlier 
ytudies  of  Cicero.  The  narrative  may  serve  to  animate  the  youthful 
■»  '  ■  ■  '     '  i  "I 
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uptnnto  of  oar  own  day.  How  forcibly  are  we  struck  by  tbe  contrast, 
when  we  compare  the  preparatory  toil  of  a  Demosthenes  and  a  Cicero 
with  that  of  the  orators  of  oar  own  times.  Theirs  was  the  heroic  age 
of  eloquence,  an  age  destined  never  to  return.  The  ancient  candidate 
for  the  prize  of  oratoiy  devoted  his  whole  faculties  to  a  mastery  over  the 
instruments  of  persuasion.  He  neglected  none  of  the  means  of  success, 
however  slight  or  insignificant  in  appearance.  He  explored  eveiy  avenue 
of  the  mind,  and  took  possession  of  all  the  inlets  of  delight  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses.  If  he  figured  as  a  statesman,  the  study  of  eio- 
qnence  included  the  whole  mental  discipline.  If  he  appeared  as  an  advo- 
cate, and  won  the  cause,  it  was  to  the  arts  of  persuasion  he  owed  the 
victory.i 

-  Br.  B.  True,  Henry,  but  then  how  difierent  is  the  training  of  the 
modem,  whether  he  appear  in  the  senate  or  the  fomm.  His  path  is 
crowded  and  encumbered  with  the  materials  of  almost  unlimited  extent 
and  variety,  which  the  labours  of  centuries  have  accumulated,'and  which 
he  ia  required  to  shape  to  the  ends  of  judicious  speech.  He  is  thrown  on 
a  scene  of  business,  and  into  affairs  of  complexity,  from  the  moment  of 
his  entrance  on  a  public  career.  He  has  to  combine  and  arrange  a  vast 
numbei  of  details,  inconsistent  with  all  unity  of  application.  He  cannot 
pursue  eloquence  as  a  separate  branch  of  intellectual  discipline,  and  of 
preparation  for  the  conflicts  of  life.  The  ancients,  having  in  their  polit- 
ical assemblies  no  balancing  of  interests,  no  complicated  adjustments,  no 
compromises  of  policy,  no  schemes  of  concession,  gave  themselves  up  to 
a  single  pointof  discussion.  They  were  never  diverted  from  a  certain 
onity  of  intellectual  view  by  the  distractions  and  divisions  which  pervade 
oar  mixed  assemblies.  Theirs  was  a  singleness  of  ^purpose  effected  by 
simplicity  of  means.  What  weapons  of  signal  power  and  proof  dfd  not 
these  circumstances  lend  to  the  eloquence  of  antiquity  .9 

H.  I  perceive  the  force  of  your  remaiks,  my  dear  Doctor,^  and  that  the 
labours  and  efforts  of  modem  oratory  ought  to  have  been  rated  more 
highly  by  me. — But  let  us  proceed  with  Cicero. 

Dr.  B.  The  first  oration  which  Cicero  pronounced,  at  least  of  those 
extant,  was  delivered  in  the  presence  of  four  judges  appointed  by  the 
praetor,  and  with  the' celebrated  Hortensius  for  his  opponent.  It  was  iu 
the  case  of  Quintius,  and  the  orator  was  at  that  time  but  26  years  of  age. 
The  first  public  or  criminal  trial  on  which  he  spoke,  was  that  of  Roscius 
of  Ameria,  the  succeeding  year,  when  he  appeared  on  the  defence,  and 
displayed  great  courage  in  attackmg,  during  his  speech,  a  certain  Chry- 
■ogonus,  a  favounte  slave,  to  whom  Sylla,  then  in  the  height  of  his  powcTy 
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bed  given  freedom,  tnd  whom  he  had  pennitted  to  boy  the  piopoity  oi 
the  father  of  Roecias  as  a  forfeiture. 

H.  This  was  certainly  bold  conduct  in  so  young  an  adTOcsta 

Br.  B.  It  was  indeed.  From  dread  of  the  power  of  Syila,  the  accoaed 
bad  difficulty  in  prevailing  on  any  patron  to  undertake  his  cause,  but 
Cicero  eagerly  embraced  this  opportunity  to  give  a  public  testimonial  of 
bis  detestation  of  oppression  and  tyranny.  The  oration,  however,  was  too 
much  in  the  florid  Asiatic  manner,  which  the  example  of  Hortenaius  had 
rendered  fashionable  in  the  forum.  The  spirit  displayed  by  Cicero  in 
conducting  this  defence  met  with  general  applause,  and  was  remembered 
by  himself  in  his  old  age  with  a  feeling  of  such  delight,  that  he  recom- 
mends to  his  son,  as  the  surest  path  to  true  honour,  to  defend  those  who 
are  unjustly  oppressed,  as  he  himself  had  done  in  many  causes,  but  par- 
ticularly in  that  of  Roscius  of  Ameria,  whom  he  had  protected  against 
8ylla  in  the  height  of  his  authority.^ 

H.  And  did  no  evil  consequences  result  to  the  orator  from  this  cour- 
ageous defence  1 

Dr.  B.  None  whatever.  It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  Cicero 
quitted  Rome  soon  after  this,  partly  it  is  said  on  account  of  his  health, 
which  had  sufibred  by  his  close  application  to  study,  and  partly  for  im- 
provement. Perhaps  he  deemed  it  but  common  prudence  to  withdraw 
for  a  season  from  the  immediate  presence  of  the  ell-powerful  Syila.  He 
travelled  into  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  where  he  spent  two  years  in  the 
•ssiduoos  study  of  philosophy,  under  the  ablest  hastnicters  in  either 
country,  and  where  he  ako  acquired,  under  Grecian  masters,  the  art  of 
commanding  his  voice,  and  giving  it  greater  compass  and  variety  than  il 
bad  hitherto  attained.)i'— The  first  cause  which  he  plead  afler  his  return 
to  Rome,  was  that  of  Roscius,  the  celebrated  tragedian,  which  involved 
a  mere  matter  of  civil  right,  and  was  of  no  peculiar  interest  or  importance. 
All  the  ovations  which  he  delivered  during  the  five  following  years  are 
lost,  of  which  number  were  those  for  Marcus  TuUius  and  Lucius  Yarenus, 
which  Priscian  mentions  as  being  extant  in  his  time.  ' 

H.  I  perceive,  too,  that  even  the  speech  for  Roscius,  the  actor,  is  not 
complete,  since  the  ill-omened  words,  **  Denderantur  non  pauoa,*'  are 
appended  to  it. 

Dr.  B.  They  are  indeed  words  of  evil  import,  but  we  shall  have  pre* 
sently  to  speak  of  losses  far  more  serious  and  deplorable.  Let  us  go  on 
IBoeanwhile  with  the  biography  of  our  orator. — Cicero  had  attained  the 
quaestorship  at  the  age  of  thirty,  an  office  forming  the  first  step  in  the 
ascent  to  consular  honours.  His  election  was  most  honourable  to  him, 
as  he  was  chosen  by  the  unanimous  suffirages  of  the  tribes,  and  stood  first 
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9a  the  list  of  competiton.&  The  pzovincee  of  the  <iuae«ton  heing 
always  distributed  by  lot,  the  island  of  Sicily  fell  to  the  ahare  of  Cicero,* 
whete  he  displayed  ao  much  pmdence  and  sagacity,  so  mach  activity  in 
llie  discharge  of  hia  official  duties,  and,  what  was  moat  rare  in  those  timeaf 
BO  much  integrity  and  diaintereatedneaa,  as  to  excite  the  admiiatkm  of  all 
flieSieitians. 

.  H.  Was  it  not  daring  his  goremment  in  this  lalsnd  thai  hediseotevad 
tiie  tomb  of  the  mathematician  Aichimedea? 

Br.  B.  It  was,  Henry.  Before  he  left  Sicily,  at  the  close  of  hie  qnaee  • 
torahip,  he  made  the  tonr  of  the  island,  to  see  whaterer  it  contained  that 
was  worthy  the  attention  of  a  liberal  and  cnltiTSted  mind.  On  reaching 
Syracuse,  his  Srst  request  was,  to  be  shown  the  tomb  of  Archimedes ; 
hat  neither  magistrates  nor  people  could  indicate  its  position,  and  Cicero 
himself  was  the  first  to  discover  it,  by  the  sphere  and  cylinder  engraved 
on  the  marble,  and  by  a  half  de&ced  inscription.8 — ^You  sigh,  Henry. 

H.  I  am  thinking.  Doctor,  of  the  proud  boast  of  him,  who  engaged  to 
move  the  universe,  if  a  foothold  were  affoided  him,  and  of  the  neglected 
tomb  where  that  same  individual,  after  little  more  than  a  century,  vras 
alombering  forgotten  in  his  narrow  resting-place. 

Dr.  B.  True,  but  his  name  has  never  died,  and  it  was  this  very  immor- 
tality that  led  the  Roman  quaestor  to  his  neglected  grave. — ^At  the  ago 
of  thirty-seven,  Cicero  obtained  the  office  of  aedile.  Before  entering  on 
the  functions  of  this  magistracy,  a  glorious  opportunity  was  afibrded  fof 
the  display  of  his  eloquence,  in  the  prosecution  against  Verres,  the  prae- 
tor of  Sicily,  accused  l^  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  of  many  flagrant 
acts  of  injustice,  rapine  and  cruelty,  while  he  exercised  aitiong  them  the 
functiona  of  the  pnetorship.  Applications  for  redress,  however,  in  cases 
of  this  kind,  rarely  brought  any  relief  to  the  oppressed  nations  bowed 
down  beneath  the  tyranny  of  Rome.  -The  decision  in  such  cases  depended 
npon  judges  generally  implicated  themselves  in  similar  enormities,  and 
better  calculated  therefore  to  afibid  impunity  to  the  guilty,  than  relief  tp 
the  aggrieved.  This  undue  influence  received  additional  weight  in  the 
case  of  Verres  from  the  high  rank  and  connexiona  of  the  culprit  Unap* 
palled,  however,  by  these  diffieuitiea,  Cieero  entered  boldly  on  the  man- 
agement of  the  prosecution.  He  had  been  solicited  to  undertake  the  case 
by  a  petition  from  all  the  towns  of  Sicily,  except  Syracuee  and  Messina, 
both  of  which  had  been  occasionally  allowed  by  the  plunderer  to  share  the 
spoils  of  the  province.  The  issue  was  completely  successful,  and  after 
the  opening  speech  of  Cicero,  and  the  depositions  of  the  witnesseey 
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Veires,  driven  to  despair,  lubmitted, without  swaiting  his  sentence,  tot 
Yolantaiy  exile. 

H.  But  what  is  this  oration  against  Caecilius,  which,  I  find  here,  on 
•pening  my  Cicero,  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  orations  against 
Verres,  and  why  is  it  called  **  Divinaiio  V* 

Dr.  B.  There  was  one  Caecilius,  a  mere  creature  of  Verres,  who  had 
been  his  quaestor  in  Sicily,  and  who  pretended  to  hare  received  certain 
personal  injuries  from  him,  and  to  have  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  aU 
his  crimes.  He  claimed,  on  these  grounds,  to  be  appointed  accuser,  in 
preference  to  Cicero,  intending  of  course  to  manage  the  prosecution  in 
toch  a  way  that  Yenes  might  easily  escape. 

H.  An  ingenious  contrivance  certainly. 

Dr.  B.  Yes ;  but  it  emanated  from  Hortensius,  who  was  counsel  for 
the  accused.  The  rival  claims,  therefore,  of  Caecilius  and  Cicero  had 
first  to  be  decided,  and  this  mode  of  deciding  was  technically  termed 
**  DiptTuUiOf**  because,  as  there  were  no  facts  in  the  case,  the  judges, 
without  the  aid  of  witnesses,  divined  as  it  were  what  was  "iroper  to  be 
done.i 

H.  But,  Doctor,  di4  you  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying,  that  only 
one  of  the  orations  against  Yerres  was  ever  pronounced  1 

Dr.  B.  I  did.  Of  the  six  speeches  against  this  individual,  only  one 
was  actually  delivered.  The  remaining  five,  which  he  intended  to  pro- 
nounce after  the  proof  was  completed,  were  subsequently  published  in  the 
same  shape,  as  if  Yerres  had  actually  stood  his  trial  and  made  a  regular 
defence.  Of  these,  the  most  interesting  is  that  **  De  signit"  where  an 
account  is  given  of  the  statues  and  paintings  and  works  of  art  which 
Yerres  plundered  ;  while  the  finest  is  un4oubtedly  that  **  De  suppHeiU,'** 
which  is  full  of  striking  passages  and  the  most  vehement  pathos.s 

H.  These  orations,  however.  Doctor,  must  sound  very  oddly  in  some 
parts  to  a  modem  ear. 

Dr.  B.  They  do  indeed,  Henry,  I  can  assure  you.  Thus,  m  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  oration,  Cicero  speaks  of  a  report  having  been  spread, 
that  Yerres  was  to  abandon  his  defence,  but  that  there  he  sat  braving  his 
accusers  and  judges  with  his  characteristic  impudence.  The  effect  of  this 
is  very  amusing,  when  we  recollect  that  Yerres  had  absconded  before  one 
word  of  all  this  could  be  pronoonced.8 

H.  Still,  Doctor,  it  is  very  comfortable,  for  us  ordinary  mortsls,  to  know 
that  so  much  of  the  brilliant  eloquence  of  Cicero  was  carefiilly  elaborated 
•nd  wrought  out  in  private,  before  the  occasion  arrived  for  its  being 
flashed  forth  upon  a  dazzled  auditory.     The  more  I  am  allowed  to  look 
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behind  the  enrtain,  and  to  suirey  from  a  nearer  point  of  view  the  wori(- 
flhope  of  great  minds,  the  more  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  '*  Sublimity,*' 
or,  as  we  ought  more  correctly  to  render  it,  '*  Elevation  of  style,"  is  in 
reality  a  very  mechanical  kind  of  operation. 

Dr.  B.  Yes ;  my  old  friend  Parr  thought  that  SubUmit  came  firoiD 
super  limum,^  but  I  rather  think  sui  Uma  the  more  rsUonal  etymi^gy, 
and  thit  the  finest  passages  in  the  literature  of  every  nation,  are  precisely 
those  which  have  been  most  carefully  subjected  to  the  private  applicatioa 
of  the  file. — But  to  retam.-  At  the  expiration  of  the  two  years  which 
were  required  by  law  to  intervene  between  the  aedileship  and  the  office 
of  praetor,  Cicero  was  elected  to  this  latter  station.^  It  was  while  in- 
vested with  this  magistracy,  that  he  advocated  with  all  his  eloquence, 
s^wist  the  views  of  the  senate,  to  whom  he  was  sincerely  attached,  and 
against  the  true  interests  of  the  republic,  his  i^erished  idol,  the  famous 
bill^f  the  tribune  Manilius,  which  granted  to  Pompey,  (or  enabling  him 
to  terminate  the  Mithridatio  war,  a  power  that  seemed  incompatible  with 
public  freedom. 

H.  I  have  never  liked  the  character  of  Pompey,  and  it  would  delight 
me,  Doctor,  if  your  sentiments  respectmg  him  were  to  prove  in  accord- 
ance with  my  own.    Do  tell  me  what  you  think  of  the  man. 

Dr.  B.  Sallust  paints  his  character  in  a  very  few  words :  **  Oris  probi, 
animo  iwoerecundo,"  meaning  to  imply,  that  his  probity  was  moie  upon 
ois  tongue  than  in  his  heart.  Pompey,  in  fact,  respected  virtue  snffi- 
ciently,  not  to  offer  it  any  open  outrage  or  insult,  but  he  never  loved  it 
enough  to  sacrifice  to  it  in  secret.  Hence  arose  that  profound  dissimu- 
lation, in  which  he  always  enveloped  himself,  and  that  system,  so  weU 
supported  by  him,  of  never  wishing  apparently  to  become  possessed  of 
any  object,  except  by  his  own  merit,  while  in  reality  he  was  grasping  at 
and  bearing  off  every  thing  by  dint  of  private  intrigue.  If  he  was  inferior,  . 
however,  to  Caesar  in  military  talents,  he  was  always  superior  to  him  in 
the  comparative  purity  of  his  momls,  and  in  the  moderation  of  his  senti- 
ments. Caesar  wished  to  be  the  master  of  the  world,  Pompey  only  the 
first  citizen  o{  the  republic.  He  was  constant  in  his  friendships,  a  mod- 
erate enemy,  and  peaceable  citizen,  as  long  as  he  had  no  rival  to  iear. 
Intrepid  in  conflict,  he  was  always  generous  after  victory,  and  hence  h« 
gave  to  Mithridates  a  splendid  funeral,  and  burnt  all  the  correspondence 
between  Sertorius  and  the  chief  men  of  Kome.— <To  return  to  the  point 
irom  which  your  question  called  me  off,  Cicero,  at  the  period  alluded  to^ 
was  midway  in  his  career  of  puUic  honours  ;  the  consulship  was  before 
hhn,  and  the  hope  of  attaining  to  this  darling  prise  of  his  ambition,  through 
the  influence  of  Pompey,  must  have  exercised  some  degree  of  control 
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orer  the  moyements  of  the  orator.  At  bU  events,  the  Rowans  of  that 
day  gaye  him  little  credit  for  sincerity  in  his  extravagant  euiogiuns  upon 
that  favourite  commander. 

H.  To  what  foreign  province,  Doctor,  was  Cicero  sent  on  the  expira- 
tion of  his  praetorship  ? 

Dr.  B.  He  would  not  accept  of  any  government,!  but  remamed  at 
Rome,  where  he  strove  more  and  more  in  every  way  to  conciliate  the 
favour  of  the  people.  He  was  now  preparing  to  sue  for  the  consulship, 
the  great  object  of  all  his  hopes,  and  his  whole  attention  was  employed 
how  to  obtain  it  in  his  proper  year,  and  without  a  repulse.  There  were 
two  years  necessarily  to  intervene  between  the  praetorship  and  consul- 
ship ;  (he  first  of  which  was  usually  spent  in  forming  a  general  interest, 
and  soliciting  as  it  were  in  a  private  manner ;  the  second  in  suing  for  it 
openly,  in  the  proper  form  and  habit  of  a  candidate.  The  efforts  of 
Cicero  were  crowned  with  success,  and  he  was  chosen  consul  with  almost 
the  same  honours  as  in  his  antecedent  elections  to  magistracy.  His 
principal  opponent  was  Catiline. 

H.  And  his  colleague  in  office,  Antonius.    Was  it  not  so  1 

Dr.  B.  Yes ;  the  same  Antonius,  who  was  in  secret  league  with  the 
party  of  Catiline,  and  had  to  be  bought  off  by  Cicero  with  the  opulent 
province  of  Macedonia.^ 

H.  I  will  not  occupy  your  time.  Doctor,  by  any  questions  relative  to 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  ;  of  that  daring  movement  I  have  obtained  an 
accurate  idea  from  the  pages  of  Sallost.  I  will  merely  request  of  you  to 
give  me  a  brief  sketch  of  the  subsequent  life  of  Cicero  and  then  pass  to 
an  examination  of  his  writings. 

Dr.  B.  I  think  this  will  be  our  more  advisable  course,  Henry,  as  time 
would  fail  us  were  we  to  endeavour  to  do  full  justice  to  both  ;  and,  besides, 
allusion  will  occasionally  be  made  to  the  history  of  his  later  years  in  our 
remarks  on  his  literary  efforts. — ^The  extraordinary  but  well-merited  hon- 
ours conferred  upon  Cicero  for  crushing  this  formidable  conspiracy,  could 
not  fail  to  excite  against  him  the  opposition  of  the  envious,  as  well  as  the 
jealousy  of  the  nu)re  ambitious  portion  of  his  fellow-citizens.  They  took 
care  not  to  reproach  him  at  first  with  any  act  of  injustice  in  his  public 
career,  but  merely  expressed  themselves  fatigued,  and  indeed  completely 
worn  out,  by  his  continual  eulogiums  upon  his  own  patriotic  efforts.  In 
the  forum,  at  the  meetings  of  the  senate,  before  the  tribunals  of  justice, 
nay  even  in  the  private  circles  which  he  frequented,  the  names  of  Catiline 
and  Lentulus  were  constantly  on  his  lips.  He  introduced  his  own  praises 
into  his  writings.  Almost  every  treatise  of  bis,  composed  after  this  event, 
contains  some  allusion  to  his  public  services.    Even  his  speeches  lost  in 
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this  way«  through  the  excessive  vsnity  of  the  man,  a  large  portion  of  that 
pleasing  and  persuasive  influ«ice  by  which  they  once  wrae  characterized. 
It  was  like  a  kind  of  fatality. 

H.  When  Aid  he  first  experience  the  evil  effects  of  this  line  of  conduct  t 
Not  surely  during  his  consulship  1 

Dr.  B.  When  he  was  about  to  retire  from  it.  On  such  occasions,  it 
was  usual  for  tho  magistrate,  who  was  laying  down  his  office,  to  make  m 
speech  to  the  assembled  people,  detailing  the  various  public  services 
which  he  had  rendered  during  its  continuance,  and  showing  that  his  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  his  magistracy  had  been  a  faithful  and  conscien- 
tious one.  The  tribune  Metellus  inteinipted  Cicero,  when  on  the  point 
of  making  such  an  harangue,  and  commanded  him  to  be  silent.  The  only 
alternative  left  the  orator,  was  to  swear  in  a  loud  voice  that  he  had  saved 
the  city  from  conflagration,  and  his  fellow^citizens  from  the  sword.  In 
this  oath  the  populace  joined  with  one  accord,  and  Cicero  was  conducted 
home  by  them  in  triumph,  amid  the  mortification  of  his  enemies  and  it^ 
joy  of  his  friends.^ 

H.  A  noble  triumph.  Doctor,  and  well  worthy  of  the  man  whom  Cata- 
luB  had  styled,  in  a  full  senate,  the  father  of  his  country. 

Dr.  B.  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  who,  three  years  after,  formed 
the  coalition  known  in  history  as  the  first  triumvirate,  secretly  favoured 
the  designs  of  Cicero^s  enemies,  whose  numbers  the  latter  had  increased 
by  his  unyielding  and  rigid  discharge  of  doty,  and  to  whom  was  now  to 
be  added  the  profligate  Clodius,  that  bold  and  bad  man,  whose  tribune- 
ship  was  fraught  with  ruin  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  deliverer  of  his 
country.  Ever  since  the  period  of  his  acquittal  from  the  charge  of  sac- 
rilege, the  malignant  star  of  Clodius  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  that  of 
Cicero  began  to  wane.  During  the  progress  of  the  accusation  a  deadly 
animosity  had  grown  up  between  them,  and  Clodius  was  not  m  man  to 
neglect  any  favourable  opportunity  of  revenge.* 

H.  Was  not  this  man  a  descendant  of  the  haughty  race  of  the  Olaudii, 
who  had  ever  shown  so  little  regard  for  the  liberties  of  the  people  1 

Dr.  B.  He  was  ;  but  profligacy  and  ruin  had  compelled  him  to  take 
refage  among  the  very  class  on  whose  rights  his  patrician  forefathers  had 
so  repeatedly  trampled,  and  the  corrupt  and  impoverished  noble,  the  head 
of  the  Claudian  family,  voluntarily  degraded  himself  from  his  rank,  and 
obtained  adoption  into  a  plebeian  house. 

H.  Biit  vvhat  were  his  objects  1 

Dr.  B.  They  were  two ;  to  humble  the  aristocracy  and  take  vengeance 
upon  Cicero.8    Being  elected  to  the  tribuneship,  this  pestilent  denuH 
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gogae  obtained  tlie  passtge  of  a  law,  making  it  criminal  in^any  one  to  have 
pot  to  death  a  Roman  citizen  without  a  trial  befcnre  the  people,  and  in* 
flicting  the  penalty  of  exile.  The  blow  was  aimed  at  Cicero,  who,  how« 
ever,  in  ordering  the  pamshment  of  Catiline's  accomplices,  had  only 
obeyed  the  mandate  of  the  senate,  and  the  illustrious  RomAn  was  com« 
peUed  to  bend  to  the  storm  and  go  into  voluntary  banishment.  Imme^ 
diately  after  his  departure  a  law  was  passed  which  exiled  him  to  the 
distance  of  five  hundred  miles  from  Rome,  and  declared  all  his  property 
to  be  confiscated.  His  villas,  accordingly,  were  pillaged  and  burnt,  his 
dwelliog  at  Rome  was  demolished,  and  a  temple  to  Freedom  was  erected 
on  its  site. 

H.  But  where  was  the  aid  which  he  expected,  and  oug^t  to  hav0 
veceived  from  Pompey  1 

Br.  B.  As  long  as  that  profound  dissembler  believed  that  there  was 
danger  lest  Cicero  might  throw  himself  into  Caesar's  hands,  he  gave  him 
the  strongest  assurances,  confirmed  by  oaths  and  the  most  solemn  piot« 
estations,  that  there  was  no  danger,  and  that  he  would  rather  lose  his 
own  life,  than  suffer  any  harm  to  a;^rojieh  the  person  of  the  orator.  But 
growing  cool  and  reserved,  as  the  plot  against  Cicero  drew  towards  a 
ensiSy  and  pretending  to  believe  that  the  latter  had  formed  designs  against 
his  safety,  he  withdrew  to  his  villa,  and  abandoned  him  to  his  fate.^ 

H.  Why  did  not  Cicero  demand  a  personal  interview,  and  upbraid  him 
with  his  monstious  duplicity  1 

Dr.  B.  He  did  obtain  such  an  interview ;  but  as  for  upbraiding  the 
wily  hypocrite,  he  wanted  firmness  for  that.  He  threw  himself  at  thtf 
feet  of  Pompey,  and  supplicated  for  aid.  But  the  answer  he  received 
was  perfectly  in  character :  Pompey  felt  himself  compelled  to  act  in 
nothing  against  the  wishes  of  Caesar.^ 

H.  And  where  were  his  other  friends  1 

Dr.  B.  All  zealous  for  his  welfare,  but,  as  ought  naturally  be  etpected, 
divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  course  which  he  ought  to  pursue.  LucuUus 
advised  him  to  remain,  and  defend  himself  by  force.  Cato  and  Horten<« 
sius  urged  him  to  yield  to  the  storm,  and  this  advice,  coinciding  with  the 
opinion  of  Atticus,  and  being  supported  by  the  fears  and  entreaties  of  his 
•wn  family,^  made  him  resolve  to  leave  the  field  to  his  enemies  and  ga 
ttto  voluntary  exile.  Withdrawing  in  the  night  season,  escorted  by  ft 
numerous  tram  of  friends,  who,  after  a  day's  journey  or  two,  left  him  with 
eveiy  demonstration  of  regret,  he  turned  his  course  towards  Sicily,  intend* 
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ing  to  make  it  his  place  of  refuge,  and  anre  of  finding  in  the  boaoma  of  its 
inhabitanta  that  grateful  affection  which  had  been  denied  him  at  home. 
But  when  he  was  come  withia  eight  of  the  island,  the  Roman  praetor 
sent  him  word  that  he  must  not  set  foot  within  it,  and  what  made  the 
shock  atiU  more  cruel  was  this,  that  the  magistrate  in  question  had  been 
an  old  and  familiar  friend,  was  under  important  obligations  to  Cicero,  and 
belonged  to  the  same  party  in  the  state.t 

H.  But  why  did  the  praetor  take  this  step  1 

Dr.  B.  Through  fear  of  Clodius,  whose  enmity  he  had  already  experi- 
enced, and  the  weight  of  whose  power  he  now  dreaded  to  encounter.^^ 
Retiring  to  Greece,  Cicero  now  took  refuge  in  Thessalonica,  where  the 
hand  of  friendship  was  extended  to  him  by  Plancias,  then  quaestor  of 
Macedonia,  and  where  the  praetor  Apuleios,  though  he  dared  netventore 
to  grant  him  openly  his  protection,  yet  connived  at  the  acts  of  his  qoaes* 
tor,  «)d  took  a  lively  interest  in  hia  behalf.'  Two  months  had  hardly 
elapsed  before  hia  friend  the  tribune  Ninnias^  made  a  motion  in  the  senate 
for  his  recall.  Pompey  also,  ronaed  by  the  insults  of  Clodius,  whose 
power  was  now  on  the  decline,  and  anxious  to  retrieve  hia  own  credil 
and  ingratiate  himself  with  the  senate  and  people,  began  to  exert  himeelf 
in  his  behalf.  After  a  long  and  stormy  interval,  after  every  effiirt  had 
been  made  by  Clodius  and  his  factious  adherents,  the  cause  of  justice 
triumphed,  and  Cicero  was  recalled  from  exile  by  the  unanimous  sufirages 
of  the  centuries,  and  to  the  great  joy  of  a  vast  majority  of  his  coun- 
trymen.6 

H.  I  have  heard  it  said.  Doctor  Barton,  that  Cicero's  cimduct  while  in 
exile,  was  not  such  as  one  would  consider  either  manly  or  spirited. 

Dr.  B.  It  was  worse.  It  was  actually  pusillanimous.  He  deplored 
his  fall  in  the  most  desponding  and  lamentable  terms.  He  complained 
of  false  friends,  of  an  ungrateful  country,  of  the  utter  ruin  of  all  his  worldly 
prospects.  His  friends  were  forced  to  admonish  him  sometimes  to  rouse 
bis  courage,  and  remember  his  former  character.  Nay,  to  such  an  extent 
was  this  feeling  carried,  that  Atticus  even  wrote  him  word,  of  a  report 
having  reached  the  Roman  capital,  that  his  affliction  had  disordered  bis  sen- 
ses.<  The  truth  is,  the  excessive  vanity  of  the  man  had  received  so  rude  and 
severe  a  shock,  as  almost  to  unsettle  his  intellect ;  and  he  who  had  fondly 
hoped,  that  his  name  and  services  woold  remain  ever  fresh  and  undying 
in  the  memory  of  his  countrymen,  could  hardly  believe  that  he  was  now 
an  exile  and  fugitive  from  the  very  country  he  had  saved. 
■*-  '  ■       ■ 
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H.  Bat  hif  ntoni,  Doctor,  Ao  toll  me  of  that. 

Dr.  B.  Ah !  that  wai  indeed  a  glorious  era  in  hia  exiatenee.  The 
account  of  it  is  given  by  Cicero  himself.  The  whole  Appian  Way, 
from  Brondiaiom  to  Rome,  appeared  but  one  continued  street,  lined  on 
both  sides  with  crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children.  Nor  was  there 
a  praefecture,  town  or  colony,  which  did  not  send  deputations  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  hia  return.  What  Cicero  himself  says,  was,  as  Plutarch 
remarks,  even  lees  than  the  truth,  that  all  Italy  brought  him  back  upon  its 
ahoulders.  That  one  day,  observes  the  orator,  was  worth  an  immortality ; 
when,  on  my  approach  towards  the  city,  the  senate  came  out  to  receive 
me,  followed  by  the  whole  number  of  citizens,  as  if  Rome  itself  had  left 
its  foundations  and  marched  forward  to  embrace  its  preserver.^  i. 

H.  For  what  length  of  time  had  Cicero  remained  in  exile,  Doctor 
Barton  1 

Dr.  B.  He  was  recalled  sixteen  months  after  ius  departure  from  Rome  ; 
but  he  did  not  actually  re-enter  the  city  until  seventeen  had  elapsed.  The 
law  for  his  recall  from  exile  was  passed  on  the  4th  of  August,  and  the 
day  of  his  return  was  the  4th  of  September. 

H.  And  where^  was  Clodius,  Doctor,  during  the  period  that  elapsed 
after  Cicero's  restoration  1 

Dr.  B.  Doing  every  thing  in  his  power  to  raise  fresh  tumults  against 
him,  and  daily  committing  new  outrages,  until  an  end  was  put  to  his  evil 
career  by  the  swords  of  Milo's  followers. — Cicero,  after  his  return  from 
exile,  devoted  himself  for  several  years  to  the  affairs  of  his  numerous 
cliento,  and  it  was  during  this  period  that  the  celebrated  trial  of  Milo  took 
place,  for  the  killing  of  Clodius,  when  the  orator,  intimidated  by  the  dis- 
play of  a  military  force,  and  the  outories  of  the  factious,  made  but  a  weak 
^nd  ineffectual  defence. 

H.  Cicero  was  no  very  great  admirer,  I  beUeve,  of  warlike  movements. 

Dr.  B.  Why,  when  an  occasion  offered,  and  he  was  compelled  to  act, 
he  conducted  himself  in  a  manner  far  from  discreditable.  I  will  cite  you 
an  instance.  Pompey,  in  order  to  check  more  effectually  the  practice  of 
bribery,  had  procured  the  passage  of  a  law,  by  which  all  future  consuls 
and  praetors  were  disqualified  from  holding  any  province,  till  five  years 
after  the  expiration  of  their  magistracies  ;  and,  that  there  might  be  a  supply 
of  governors  during  this  interval  of  five  years,  the  senators  of  consular 
and  praetorian  rank,  who  had  never  held  any  foreign  command,  were  to 
divide  the  vacant  provinces  among  themselves  by  k>t.  Cicero,  in  conse- 
qoence  of  this,  obtained  the  government  of  Cilicia,*  a  province  which 
included  also  Pisidia,  Pamphylia,  and  three  districte  of  Asia,  togetlier 
with  the  island  of  Cyprus.     At  the  head  of  two  legions,  he  defeated  the 

1.  Or.  in  Pis,  22.— Pm<  red.  in  sen.  16.— Pra  JSesi,  63. 
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Parthians,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Antioch,  and  then  tanung  his  aims 
against  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  an  nntamed  nee  of  banditti,  who 
had  never  acknowledged  the  Roman  swaj,  he  took  two  of  their  towns, 
Erana  and  Pindenissas,  the  latter  their  capital,  and  which  coat  him  a  aiz 
weeks'  siege,  and  in  testimony  of  his  success  was  saluted  by  his  soldiers 
with  the  title  of  Imperat^.i  He  would  have  obtained  a  trtnmph  also,  had 
not  the  troubled  state  of  a&irs  at  home  prevented  one  fipom  being  cob- 
fened. 

H.  The  troubles  to  which  you  allude  were  those  no  doabt  wUeh 
attended  the  coounencement  of  tiie  civil  contest.— How  did  he  set  do* 
ring  their  continuance  1 

Dr.  B.  In  the  first  outbreaking  of  this  memonUe  war,  Caesar  and 
Pompey  were  both  anxious  to  gain  over  a  man  whose  good  opinion  was 
so  important  as  Cicero's.  The  orator  regarded  the  cause  of  Pompey  as 
that  of  the  republic  ;  he  disapproved  of  eveiy  thing  which  had  been  done 
for  the  increase  of  Caesar's  power ;  but  yet  he  plainly  foresaw,  that  • 
coQision  between  these  two  commanders  would  end  in  the  min  of  the 
republican  party.  Hence  the  indecision  which  marked  his  conduct,  and 
necessarily  embroiled  him  with  both.  During  the  space  of  five  months 
he  was  debating  within  himself  whether  he  should  follow  Pompey  and  tho 
•enate  into  E^Mrus,  or  remain  in  Italy.  At  last  he  decided  for  the  firit 
of  these  courses,  and  joined  Pompey  at  Dynhachium.*  Scarcely, 
however,  had  he  taken  this  step,  when  he  began  to  repent  of  it.*  He  did 
not  present  himself  at  the  battle  of  PharsaUa,  a  sickness,  real  or  pretended* 
having  confined  him  at  Dyrriiachium,  where  Cato  was  encamped  with 
fifteen  cohorts.  When  the  issue  of  the  conflict  was  known,  Cato  offered 
to  Cicero,  as  a  personage  of  consular  rank,  the  command  of  the  foffoeoi 
He  declined,  and  recommended  an  accommodation,  a  step  which  hod 
neariy  cost  him  his  life  at  the  hands  of  the  son  of  Pompey.*  Returning 
upon  this,  abruptly  to  Italy,  he  found  in  this  countiy  a  safe  conduct  sent 
unto  him  by  Caesar,  v^o  was  then  in  Egypt,  and  couched  in  the  most 
honourable  terms.^ 

H.  Ah,  it  was  this  that  Grant,  of  New  College,  showed  mo  yesteiday, 
at  the  Bodleian,  in  a  volume  of  Fabricius,  beginning  with  the  words,  '*  M, 
Tullium  Cieeronem^  ob  egregias  ejut  «trAc/es,"  dfcc.* — ^The  career  of  tho 
orator  is  now  drawing  to  a  close,  Doctor,  and  I  will  only  beg  of  yon  to 
give  me  a  rapid  sketch  of  his  history,  that  we  may  pass  on  to  his  worita. 

Dr.  B.  Well  then,  it  shall  be  a  rspid  one  as  you  request-— Cicofo^ 

L  Ep.adFVun.  15,  L— XUdL  US  4. 
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vihf>  had  waited  at  Braodisiom,  for  the  return  of  Caeaar,  frosn  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  to  the  month  of  October,  waa  very  kindly  received  by 
that  commander  when  be  reached  the  ahorea  of  Italy.  Returning  upon 
tbia  to  Rome,  he  took  no  part  whatever  in  public  a&ira,  and  only  broke 
through  the  long  ailence  which  he  had  preaerved,  when  rendering  thanka  to 
Caeaar  for  the  recall  of  Marcellus,  and  defending  Ligarius,  and  king  Dei- 
otarua. — ^The  aasaaaination  of  Caeaar  took  place  on  the  15th  of  March, 
A.  U.  C.  710.  Although  Brutua  waa  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy 
with  Cicero,  he  had  nevertheleaa  concealed  from  him  the  plan  of  the  con- 
tpixaej ;  and  yet  the  moment  the  dictator  fell,  raising  on  high  hia  blood* 
atained  dagger,  he  congratulated  the  Roman  orator  on  the  reateration  of 
the  r^mblic.  But  the  latter  soon  perceiving,  that,  instead  of  a  mild  and 
element  master,  his  conntiy  ran  the  risk  of  passing  under  the  away  of  the 
ambitioua  and  profligate  Antony,  availed  himself  of  the  privilege  of  a  free 
legation,  and  embarked  for  Greece.  The  representations  of  his  friends, 
howeverv  respecting  the  favourable  state  of  affairs  at  Rome,  induced  him 
to  return  to  Italy,  and  he  re-entered  the  capital  on  the  last  day  of  Au- 
gust.^ From  this  moment  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  set  himself  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  designs  of  Marc  Antony,  against  whom  he  pronounced  or 
published  from  the  second  of  September,  710,  to  the  22d  April,  712,  four- 
teen harangues,  known  by  the  name  of  Philippics.  In  order  to  balance 
the  authority  of  Antony,  Cicero  favoured  with  all  his  influence  the  young 
OctevianuB,  who  appeared  attached  to  him,  and  frequently  applied  to  him 
for  advice.  The  indifference,  however,  if  not  actual  contempt,  which  the 
senate  displayed  towards  this  youthful  and  aspiring  leader,  drove  him 
fventoally  into  a  union  with  Antony  and  Lepidus.  Thus  the  second 
triumvirate  was  formed,  and  one  of  ite  conditions  waa  the  head  of  Cicero. 

H.  And  how  did  Octavianus  act  1 

Dr.  B.  Historians'  inform  ua  that  he  did  not  give  up  Cicero  to  the 
ewords  of  Antony's  hirelings,  without  the  greatest  relnctence,  and  only 
«fter  a  struggle  of  two  days  to  preserve  him.  But  all  this  affection  for 
the  orator  waa  probably  unreal,  and  only  assumed  for  the  purpose  of 
excusing  in  some  degree  his  subsequent  abandonment  of  the  aged  patriot. 
Cicero  waa  at  his  Tusculan  villa,  when  the  news  of  the  proscription 
leached  him,  secret  intelligence  having  been  sent  him  by  some  of  his 
friends.  At  first  he  resolved  to  sail  for  Greece,  whore  Brutus  was  assem- 
bling around  him  the  surviving  followers  of  the  party  of  the  republic. 
Contrary  winds,  however,  prevented  the  ezecutiob  of  this  design,  and  he 
landed  again  on  the  Italian  coast,  and  spent  the  night  near  Circeii,  in 
great  anxiety  and  irresolution.  On  the  following  day,  the  importunity 
of  his  domestics  prevailed  upon  him  to  aail  for  Caieta,  where  he  went 

1.  Ep.adAtt.l%7, 
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•gain  on  shore,  to  repose  himself  in  his  Formisn  Tifls.  Here  he  depi 
sonndlj  for  several  hours,  when  his  attendants,  having  heaid  of  the  arrival 
of  a  party  of  soldiers,  who  were  in  quest  of  him,  conveyed  their  aged 
master  towards  the  shore,  Ihroagh  a  private  part  of  the  woods ;  but  before 
they  could  succeed  in  reaching  the  ship,  the  soldiers  headed  by  a  tribune 
whom  Cicero  had  once  defended  in  a  capital  cause,  overtook  the  fiigi- 
tivee,  and  executed  the  bloody  mandate  of  Antpny.i 

H.  And  was  no  effort  made  to  save  him  on  the  part  of  his  foQoweis  1 

Dr.  B.  The  attendants,  as  soon  as  the  soldiers  appeared,  prepared 
themselves  for  action,  being  resolved  to  defend  their  master's  lile  at  the 
hazard  of  their  own  ;  but  Cicero  commanded  them  to  set  down  the  litler 
in  which  they  were  conveying  him,  and  to  make  no  resistance.*  When 
the  ruffians  approached,  surveying  them  with  a  look  which  almost  drove 
them  from  their  bloody  purpose,  he  bade  them  execute  the  errand  om 
which  they  were  sent,  and  extended  his  neck  from  the  litter  to  receive 
the  blow.  His  head  and  hands  were  severed  from  his  body,  conveyed  ta 
Rome,  and  fixed  upon  the  rostra,  the  head  between  the  two  hands,  by 
the  orders  of  Antony  ! 

H.  His  age,  my  dear  Doctor. 

Dr.  B.  Within  one  month  of  sixty  four.  He  was  killed  on  the  eeveBlh 
of  Decemoer,  ten  days  after  the  establishment  of  the  triumvirate.*— Shall 
I  now  proceed  to  delineate  his  character,  or  will  you  first  have  a  hri^ 
analysis  of  his  literary  ^orts  t 

H.  The  ktter,  undoubtedly,  will  be  the  preferable  course,  for  I  shall 
tfaen.be  better  able  to  appreciate  your  delineation  of  the  man. 

Dr.  B.  I  think  so  myself.  '  Now,  open  your  Cicero,  and  name  to  me 
in  succession  the  several  productions  of  the  Roman,  as  you  will  find 
them  arranged  there.  I  will  give  you  a  brief  account  of  each.  But, 
lemember,  only  a  brief  one ;  the  root  ia  to  be  supplied  tona  your  own 
private  reading. 

H.  I  accept  your  terms,  my  dear  Doctor,  and  will  do  my  best  to  fulfil 
my  part  of  the  agreement. — ^Now,  here  we  have  first  in  order,  a  treatise 
on  Rhetoric,  in  four  books,  addressed  to  Herennius. 

Dr.  B.  Which  treatise  Cicero  never  wrote.  If  you  ask  me  the  name 
of  the  true  author,  I  can  only  reply,  that  the  matter  is  involved  in  utter 
uncertainty.  You  will  see,  by  the  heading,  that  some  of  the  learned  have 
•scribed  it  to  Comificius.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Aldus  Manutiua, 
•Sigonius,  and  Muretus,  who  made  the  writer  to  have  been  Q.  Cornificios, 
the  elder,  Caesar's  quaestor  during  the  civil  war.  Grerard  Vossius,  on  the 
ether  hand,  contends  for  die  younger  Comificius.    Scaliger  attributes  the 
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work  to  GaUio,  a  rhetorician  in  the  time  of  Nero.  Scfaiitz  i«  in  faTOo; 
of  M.  Antonias  Gnipho,  who  was  born  in  Gaul,  A.  U.  0.  640,  studied 
ait  Alexandria,  aud  taught  rhetoric  in  the  house  of  the  father  of  Julius 
Caesar.  But  there  are  difficulties  attending  all  these  opinions,  especially 
tlie  last,  and  (he  point  most  be  jtill  left  open  to  conjecture.  It  appears, 
hovrever,  that  this  work  was  one  of  the  first  treatises  on  rhetoric  ever 
published  in  the  Latin  language,  since  its  author  cites  no  previous  Latin 
writer,  and  asserts  that  he  has  been  the  first  to  give  Xiatin  names  to  the 
figures  of  rhetoric.  The  first  and  second  books  are  extremely  dry.  The 
thiid,  more  engaging ;  and  the  ficwrtfa,  which  lums  upon  the  three  kinds 
of  style  suitable  for  dtscoiurses,  is  decidedly  the  best, of  the  whole.i 

H.  Next  comes  a  treatise  "  De  InvciUione  Rhetorical 

Dr.  B.  On  that  part  of  rhetoric,  which  relates  to  invention.  This  is 
iduB  work  alluded  to  by  Cicero,  in  the  commencement  of  his  treatise 
*^  De  Oratore^^^  as  having  been  published  by  him  in  his  youth.  It  is 
generally  believed  to  have  been  written  by  him  when  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  and  to  have  originally  contained  four  books,  of  which  but  two 
remain.  Schutz,  however,  maintains  that  he  never  wrote,  or  at  least 
never  published,  more  than  the  two  books,  which  we  possess.  In  com- 
posing this  work,  Cicero,  afe  far  as  an  opinion  may  be  ventured,  would 
appear  to  have  had  bef<nre  him  notes  taken  from  the  prelections  of  some 
instmcter,  whom  the  anonymous  authcMr  of  the  treatise  addressed  to 
Herennius  had  also  attended.  For  a  number  of  passages,  in  the  two 
books  **  De  Imentioney"  coincide  in  a  very  marked  manner  with  others 
in  the  work  to  Hesennius  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  author  of  the  latter  was 
ike  preceptor  of  Cicero.3 

H.  To  the  work  on  invention  succeed  the  three  dialogues  "  De  Oror 
tore^^  inscribed  to  his  brewer  Quintas. 

Dr.  B.  These  were  written,  A.  U.  C.  698,  when  Cicero,  disgusted 
with  the  political  dissensions  of  the  capital,  had  retired  during  part  of  the 
summer  to  the  sedueion  of  the  country.  The  speakeze  in  these  dialogues 
aie  the  oratofs  Antonius  and  Crassus,  (the  latter  of  whom  was  attended 
by  the  young  Sulpicius  and  Cotta,  at  that  time  the  two  most  promising 
speakers  at  Rome,)  the  eminent  lawyer  Scaevola,  and  Catulus  aud  Julius 
Caesar,  (grand  unde  to  the  Dictator,)  the  last  two  distinguished  also  for 
their  eloquence,  and  who  joined  the  party  m  the  interval  between  the  first 
and  second  dialogues.  The  principal  part  in  the  conversation,  however, 
is  borne  by  Crassus  and  Antonius ;  the  focmer  advocating,  what  was  in* 
fact  Cicero's  own  c^nion,  that  an  almost  universd  knowledge  is  essen- 
tiaHy  requisite  to  perfection  in  oratory ;  the  hitter,  who  was  m  mere 


1.  An  account  of  the  whole  controversy  may  be  seen  in  Dunlop,  jRom*  Ut, 
voL  2,  p.  366,  seqq.  and  in  Baehr.  Gesch.  Rom.  Lit.  p.  €02,  seq. 
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{ytkctieal  pleader,  maintomiDg,  that  the  vnrioiw  accomplishmenU  insisted 
upon  b)  Craseus,  were  totally  distinct  from  the  proper  office  and  daties 
of  a  public  speaker.  According  to  him,  eloquence  is  not  an  art,  because 
it  depends  not  on  knowledge.  Imitation  of  good  models,  practice,  and 
mmute  attention  to  each  particular  case,  are  laid  down  by  him  as  the  true 
foundations  of  forensic  eloquence  :  the  great  objects  of  an  orator  being, 
in  the  first  place,  to  recoitomend  himself  to  his  clients,  and  then  to  pre- 
possess the  judges  in  his  favour.  Crassus,  in  reply,  enters  on  the 
embeUishments  of  rhetoric  :  pronunciation,  elocution,  harmony  of  periods, 
metaphors,  aentim^its,  action,  and  inshort,whateTer  can  impart  a  finished 
grace  and  dignity  to  a  public  discourse.! 

H.  Excuse  my  mtetrupting  you.  Doctor,  but  how  CiOoid  Cicero  if  he 
were  not  present  at  these  conversations,  obtain  such  accurate  mfonnation 
of  the  various  tojucs  that  were  discussed  1 

Dr.  B.  He  is  supposed  to  have  beard  them  (torn  Ootta ;  and  this 
fiction  is  the  more  convenient,  since  it  enables  him  to  shelter  his  own 
(pinions  under  those  of  two  such  eminent  masters  of  oratory  as  Crassus 
and  Ant<Niitt8. — ^Cicero  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  this  work,  and 
his  friends  considered  it  one  of  his  host.  It  is  peculiarly  valuable  to  us 
at  the  present  day,  as  containing  every  thing  of  importance  in  the  Greek 
wDiics  on  rhetoric,  while  the^  eopiouaness,  and  ease,  and  graceful  polish 
of  the  style  are  above  all  commendation.s — ^What  have  we  next  1 

H.  A  dialogue  entitled  "BrvtuSf  nve  de  clans  Oratorihus.** 

Dr.  B.  Cicero  suf^oses,  that,  after  his  return  from  Asia,  M.  Brutus, 
the  same  who  subsequently  eonspired  against  Caesar,  pays  him  a  visit, 
accompanied  by  Atticus,  and  that  these  two  request  him  to  resume  a 
conversation  which  he  had  previously  held  with  Atticus  alone,  and  in 
which  they  had  been  discoursing  of  the  most  eminent  orators.  Ciceia 
eompUes,  and,  after  a  few  slight,  but  masterly  sketches  of  the  most 
celebrated  speakers  of  Greece,  ent^s  upon  a  fuil  detail  of  the  Roman 
orators  from  the  earliest  periods  to  his  own  tim^  This  work  is  of  great 
TSlue,  as  regards  the  history  of  Koman  eloqsence,  but  it  is  not  as  interest- 
ing  as  its  title  would  lead  you  to  ezpfict.  It  contains  too  many  namesi 
and  too  little  is  said  of  each,  bo  Chat  it  resembles  io  some  degree  a  dry 
sort  of  catalogue.8 

H.  To  the  **  Brutus''  succeeds  the  "  Ornter.** 

Dr.  B.  In  this  production,  which  is  addressed  to  Brutus,  and  was 
written  at  his  request,  Cicero  treats  of  the  qualifications  that  constitute  a 
perfect  orator.  It  is  intended  to  complete  the  subjects  examined  in  the 
dialogues  ^'De  Oratore.**    Cicero's  perleet  orator,  you  will  bear  in  mind. 
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«zitted  nowhere  but  in  hie  own  imagination.-*Oome,  tarn  om.  VHaZ 
do  yon  find  next  in  order  1 

H.  A  treatise  entitled  <«  Topiea,*'  and  addressed  to  C.  Trebatios. 

Dr.  B.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  yarious  topics,  or  common-places, 
which  are  the  foundation  of  rhetorical  argument.  The  work  is,  in  fact, 
an  extract  from  that  of  Aristotle  on  the  same  subject,  accompanied  by  a 
commentary  from  the  pen  of  Oicero,  the  whole  being  amalgamated  into 
one  treatise.  It  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  Trebatius,  the  eminent 
lawyer,  and  hence  Cicero  takes  his  examples  chiefly  from  the  Roman 
civil  law,  as  more  intelligible  to  Trebatius  than  illustrations  drawn  from 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.^ 

H.  We  have  then  a  dialogue,  "  De  ParHHoru  Oro/ono.'* 

Br.  B.  This  is  a  production  of  rather  inferior  value.  It  is  a  dialogue 
between  Cicero  and  his  son,  concerning  the  principles  and  doctrine  of 
eloquence.  It  appears  to  have  been  written  A.  U.  C.  707,  while  Caesar 
was  prosecuting  the  war  in  Africa. — ^The  work  which  you  will  find  closing 
the  series  of  Cicero's  rhetorical  works,  is  that  entitled  **De  Optima 
gtnere  Oratorunit"  and  was  originally  intended  as  a  preface  to  a  transU* 
tion  which  Cicero  had  made  from  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Aes- 
ehines,  respecting  the  crown. 

H.  May  I  ask.  Doctor,  what  was  Cicero's  object  in  making  this 
translation  1 

Dr.  B.  To  correct  a  false  unpression,  at  that  time  very  prevalent 
among  his  countrymen,  that  attic  eloquence  was  limited  to  a  plain  and 
slender  mode  of  expression,  distinguished  by  purity  of  style  and  delicacy 
of  taste,  but  void  of  all  ornament  and  redundance.  He  undertook, 
therefore,  a  free  translation  of  the  two  master-'pieces  of  Athenian 
eloquence  ;  the  one  being  an  example  of  vehement  and  energetic,  the 
other  of  pathetic  and  ornamental  oratory. — ^Now  for  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
i^eeches  of  Cicero.  We  have  already  touched  upon  those  for  Quintius, 
Roscius  of  Ameria,  and  Roscius  the  actor,  and  likewise  upon  the  oration 
against  Caecilius,  and  the  six  against  Verres.  What  do  you  find  after 
these  ^3 

H.  The  speech  delivered  in  defence  of  Fonteius. 

Dr.  B.  This  was  pronounced  while  Cicero  was  aedile.  It  is  the 
defence  of  an  unpopular  governor,  accused  of  oppression  by  the  province 
entrusted  to  his  care.  Much  however  is  lost ;  which  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  as  it  would  have  formed  an  interesting  contrast  to  the  ^wechea 
agaiiist  Verres. 

H.  Then  comes  the  oration  for  Aulus  Caecina. 
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Dr.  B.  A  mere  qnestioD  of  civil  ri^t,  taming  on  an  edict  of  m  Rodma 
pnetor. 

H.  The  oration  for  the  ManHian  Law  foUowa,  but  aa.  I  have  jnal 
finiflhcd  the  peruaal  of  this,  I  will  not  tioiiUe  you  for  an  analyais.  The 
apeech  for  Gloentiua  ancceeda. 

Br.  B.  And  a  powerful  and  splendid  piodaction  it  ia,  and  one  of  tfatt 
most  collect  and  forcible  of  all  the  judicial  orationa  of  Cicero.  Cluantiua 
had  been  accuaed  by  an  unnatural  mother  of  ha?ing  poiaoned  hia  step- 
father. 

H.  Three  orationa  againat  the  Agrarian  law  of  Ruliua  are  next  in 
order. 

Dr.  B.  The  kistoiy  of  the  affair  ia  briefly  thia :  RuDua,  a  tribune  of  the 
commons,  brought  in  a  law,  that  the.publjc  domains  in  the  provinces  should 
be  sold,  and  that  the  spoils  acquirod  by  Roman  commanders  in  foreign  wars 
ahould  be  taken  from  them,  in  order  that,  by  theae  two  means,  a  aom  oi 
money  might  be  raised  for  the  purchase  of  lands  in  Italy,  particulariy  Cam- 
pania, which  lands  were  to  be  divided  among  the  people.  Cicero  delivered 
hia  first  oration  against  this  project,  (the  beginning,  however,  of  which  ia 
wanting,)  the  very  day  when  he  entered  on  the  dutiea  of  the  conaulahip. 
Hia  opposition  waa  effectual,  and  the  law  waa  refected.  The  tribunes, 
however,  having  subsequently  instilled  some  suspiciona  into  the  mioda  of 
the  people,  with  regard  to  Cicero*a  motivea  in  oppoaing  this  project,  ho 
lenad  it  neceaaary  to  deliver  the  aecond  and  third  orations  on  the  aamo 
topici 

H.  Tin  oratioH  for  Rabiriua  succeeds. 

Dr.  B.  He  waa  accuaed  of  having  been  eoncemed  in  the  death  of 
Satuminus,  a  aeditioua  tribune,  who  had  been  alain  by  a  party  in  the 
interaat  of  the  aenate.  Thirty-aix  years  had  intervened,  and  the  accuaer 
waa  Labienus,  afterward  weU  known  aa  Caeasr's  lieutenant  in  GauL 
Rabirius,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Cicero,  would  in  all  pcobability 
have  been  condemned,  had  not  hia  fiiaod,  the  praetor  Metellua,  taken 
down  the  standard  from  the  Janicolum,  which  dissolved  the  comitia  and 
broke  off  the  trial.  The  troublea  connected  with  the  affiiir  of  Catiline 
occupied  soon  afler  the  public  attention,  and  the  charge  againat  Rabirius 
waa  never  revived. 

H.  Yes,  here  are  the  speeches  against  Catiline,  which  formed  part  of 
my  Harrow  reading,  and  the  oration  for  Murana,  another  old  acquaintance 
of  mine,  cornea  slowly  after.  I  will  not  trouble  you  about  theae,  Doctor 
Barton,  but  will  thank  you  to  give  me  aome  information  about  the  next, 
the  speech  in  behalf  of  Flaccos. 

Dr.  B.  This  is  the  same  Flaccua  of  whom  you  read  in  Ssllust.  He 
waa  piaetor  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  and  aided  in  the 
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afimt  of  the  Albbroges.  Cicero  here  defends  him  against  a  chngeof 
extortion  and  peculation,  brought  by  Tarious  states  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
he  had  governed  as  propraetor. 

H.  An  oration  for  Publius  Sylla. 

Dr.  B.  He  was  related  to  the  dictator,  and  was  accused  of  having  been 
engaged  in  CatiUne*s  conspiracy.  Cicero  succeeded  in  procuring  his 
acquittal    The  cause  was  tried  the  year  afler  his  consulship. 

H.  Another  old  favourite  of  mine,  the  oration  for  Archias,  which  is 
followed  by  one  entitled,  *'  Ad  Quiritea  post  redUum.** 

Br.  B.  If  you  turn  over  a  little  farth^,  you  will  find  three  othtis,  enti- 
tled respectively,  **  Post  reditumf  in  senatu"  "  Pro  domo  ma  ad  Pend' 
ficts^^  and  *'  Bt  Harutpicum  respofuis.**  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  these 
four  orations  are  now  genemlly  regarded  as  i^urious,  and  as  having  been 
composed  by  the  rhetoricians  of  a  later  age  as  exercises  In  declamation. 
Cicero  did  indeed  deliver  four  speeches,  almost  immediately  after  his 
return  from  exile,  on  subjects  similar  to  these.  The  first  was  addressed 
to  the  senate,  the  second  to  the  people,  the  third  to  the  College  of  Pon- 
tifis,  to  obtain  restitution  ot  the  ^und  on  which  his  house  had  stood, 
and  which  had  been  made  the  site  of  a  temple,  and  the  fourth  in  answer 
to  a  declaration  of  Clodius,  that  certain  slarmmg  prodigies  which  had 
lately  appeared,  were  occasioned  by  the  desecration  of  this  same  piece 
of  ground,  which  the  Pontiffs  had  discharged  from  religious  uses.  But 
the  four  speeches  that  have  come  down  to  us,  afford  abundant  internal 
evidence  of  their  never  having  proceeded  firom  Cicero.^ 

H.  Dismissing  these,  we  have  next  in  order  the  oration  for  Plancius. 

Dr.  B.  This  is  the  Plancius  of  whom  I  made  mention  as  having  been 
quaestor  of  Macedonia  when  Cicero  came  thither  as  an  exile.  He  ia  here 
defended  by  the  orator,  in  return  for  the  kindness  shown  on  that  occasion, 
against  a  charge  of  bribery  in  suing  for  the  office  of  aedile. 

H.  Then  comes  the  oration  for  Seztius. 

Dr.  B.  Here  again  Cicero  requitea  the  services  of  a  friend.  Sextiua, 
while  tribune,  had  exerted  himself  to  procure  Cicero's  recall,  and  the 
latter  now  defends  him  in  an  elaborate  harangue  agamst  a  charge  of 
•zciting  a  tumult  in  the  capital. 

H.  An  oration  against  Vatinius. 

Dr.  B.  This  Vatinius  was  produced  on  the  opposite  side  in  the  trial  of 
Sextiua,  as  a  witness  against  him.  This  gave  Cicero  an  opportunity 
of  interrogating  him,  and  the  whole  speech  is  one  continued  invective^ 
vttered  in  a  series  of  questions,  without  waiting  for  a  reply.  Hence  it  i» 
BOmetimes  called,  not  oration  but  interrogatio. 

H.  An  oratioh  for  Coelius. 

I)r.  B    Coelius,  a  gay  and  rather  dissolute  young  man,  was  accnud 
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hf  Olodia,  the  well-known  sister  of  Clodias,  of  an  attempt  to  poison  her, 
and  of  having  borrowed  money  from  her  to  procure  the  assaasmation  of 
Bio,  the  Alexandrian  ambassador.  This  oration,  which  is  highly  com* 
mended  by  Middleton^  for  its  occasionally  playful  manner,  was  also  a 
particular  favourite  with  the  celebrated  Fox.* 

H.  I^  is  succeeded  by  a  speech  **  De  prtmneiig  earuubiribiu." 

Br.  B.  This  oration  is  indeed  a  remarkable  one.  It  procured  for 
Caesar  a  continuance  of  his  goveinment  in  Gaul,  and  this  last  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  ruin  oi  the  republic 
Cicero  advocated  the  continuance  of  this  command  without  in  the  least 
degree  penetrating  the  designs  of  the  ambitious  Caesar,  whose  only  object 
was  to  have  Gaul  as  the  training-place  of  his  legions  until  he  could  turn 
their  arms  against  his  country. 

H.  The  oration  for  Balbus. 

Br.  B.  Pompey,  by  a  iqieeial  law,  had  granted  the  freedom  of  Roma 
to  Balbus,  a  native  of  Cadiz,  who  had  performed  some  important  services 
lor  him  in  the  war  against  Sertorius.  The  validity  of  Pompey's  act  was 
now  questioned,  but  was  successfully  defended  by  Cicero. 

H.  An  oration  against  L.  Calpumius  Piso. 

Dr.  B.  Piso  had  been  recalled  from  his  govornment  of  Macedonia,  in 
consequence  oi  Cicero's  oration  on  the  consular  provinces.  Taking  an 
early  opportunity,  he  complained  before  the  senate  of  the  treatment  he 
had  received,  and  indulged  in  an  attack  on  the  orator,  ridiculing  in  paiu 
ticular  his  poetic  effusions.  Cicero's  reply  is  remariLable  for  its  coarse 
and  bitter  invective. 

H.  What,  in  Uie  i»fesence  of  the  senate  t 

Br.  B.  Tes,  he  indulges,  before  that  grave  body,  in  language  and  aUn- 
nons  that  suit  oidy  the  meridian  of  a  tavern  ;  and  this  too  against  a  man 
of  fanuly  and  distinction. — ^But  why  do  yon  shake  your  head  ? 

H.  Ah !  here  is  the  famous  speech  for  Milo,  which  was  never 
delivered.  What  a  pity  that  no  one  took  down  the  oration  which  Cicero 
actually  uttered,  that  we  might  have  compared  its  feebleness  with  the 
beautiful  harangue  which  has  come  down  to  our  times. 

Br.  B.  It  was  taken  down  m  writing,  and  still  existed  in  the  days  of 
Asconius,  but  must  have  been,  as  you  remark,  far  inferior  to  the  one  which 
we  now  have,  since  the  latter  was  accounted,  both  by  Cicero  himself  and 
by  his  contemporaries,  as  the  finest  effort  of  his  genius.8 

H.  The  oration  which  I  find  next  in  order  is  entitled  '*  Pro  Rabmi 
Po9tumo.'* 

Br.  B.  He  was  prosecuted  for  repayment  of  a  sum  which  lie  was  mxp' 
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poeed  to  hRTe  received,  in  coojnnction  with  the  proconsul  Gabinkts,  from 
King  Ptolemy,  for  having  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  contrary  to 
the  injunction*  of  the  senate.     But  why  that  look  of  pleasure  1 

H.  This  oration,  which  succeeds,  I  have  read  of  in  Plutarch.  It  m 
the  one  for  Ligarius,  accused  of  having  borne  arms  against  Caesar,  afler 
the  battle  of  Phanelia,  and  of  having  renewed  the  war  in  Africa. 

Br.  B.  Yes,  the  dictator  himself  presided  at  this  trial,  much  prejudiced 
against  Ligarius.  But  the  eloquence  of  the  advocate  extorted  a  pardon. 
It  was  during  this  oration  that  Caesar*s  countenance  is  said  to  have 
changed,  and  the  papers  which  he  held  to  have  dropped  from  his  hand.i 

H.  We  have  but  two  remaining  before  we  reach  the  Philipjacs,  the 
speech  for  Deiotams,  and  (hat  in  behalf  of  Marcellus.  With  the  latter  I 
am  too  well  acquainted  to  trouble  you  for  any  explanation.  Of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  former  I  am  ignorant. 

Dr.  B.  Why,  this  was  a  defence  of  Deiotarus,  tetrarch  of  Galatia, 
charged  with  an  attempt  to  poison  Caesar,  during  the  stay  which  the 
latter  made  at  his  court.  The  case  was  heard  in  the  private  apartments 
of  Caesar,  and  the  issue  was  successful  for  the  accused. 

H.  I  will  not  trouble  you,  my  dear  Doctor,  to  explain  for  me  the  ob- 
ject of  each  of  the  Philippics.  I  have  read  that  they  weroaimed  against 
Antony,  that  they  were  so  entitled  in  imitation  of  the  splendid  effusions 
of  Demosthenes,  and  that,  like  the  latter,  they  derive  their  chief  beauty 
from  the  noble  expression  of  just  indignation  which  is  so  splendidly  dif- 
fused over  all.  Allow  me  to  ask,  however,  which  one,  in  your  opituon, 
18  entitled  to  the  palm. 

Dr.  B.  Undoubtedly  the  fourteenth,  which  was  delivered  after  the 
intelligence  had  been  received  g(  the  total  defeat  of  Antony,  before  the 
walls  of  Modena,  by  the  ansy  under  Octavianus  and  the  consuls  Hirtiut 
and  Pansa.  This  success  was  thought  to  have  decided  the  fate  of  Antony 
and  the  republic,  and  Cicero  gives  loose  to  his  patriotic  feelings  in  a  flow 
of  the  noblest  eloquence.  This  too  was  the  last  oration  that  Cicero 
delivered,  fiwr  the  union  of  Octavianos  and  Antony  was  cemented  by  his 
blood.a 

H.  And  have  we  now  gone  through  all  the  orations,  Doctor  Bartcm, 
of  the  man  of  Arpinum  t 

Dr.  B.  All  that  have  cdme  down  to  us,  Henry.  Many,  however,  have 
entirely  perished,  and  of  these  ^  one  most  deserving  of  regret  is  that 
for  Cornelius.  He  had  been  accused  of  practices  against  the  state  during 
bis  tribuneship.  The  speech  was  divided  into  two  great  parts,  and  was 
continued  during  four  successive,  days,  before  an  hnmense  concourse  of 
auditors,  who  are  said  to  have  testified  their  admiration  by  reiterated 
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mpplaase.  The  orator  himself  freqnently  refers  to  it  as  among  the  most 
finished  of  his  compositions,  and  the  old  critics  cite  it  as  an  example  of 
genuine  eloquence. i — Of  m^ny  of  the  lost  speeches  of  Cicero,  we  have 
however,  fragments  remaining,  and  the  number  of  these  remnants  has 
been  recently  increased  by  the  researches  of  Maio,  of  which  we  will  con- 
verse on  some  other  opportunity.  Meanwhile,  before  we  part,  hand  ma 
that  number  of  the  Westminster  Review  which  lies  at  your  elbow.  It 
contains  a  sketch  of  Cicero's  character,  which  I  wish  to  read  to  you. 

H.  Before  we  part,  Doctor  1 — ^Why  I  have  not  got  through  with  mora 
than  one  half  of  my  volume. 

Dr.  B.  And  that  is  the  very  reason  why  we  ought  now  to  stop,  lest 
any  farther  account  of  the  writings  of  Cicero  only  confuse  and  b^- 
wilder.s  Digest  what  I  have  thus  far  stated,  and,  when  we  meet  again, 
the  other  productions  of  Cicero  will  serve  us  for  a  theme. — Besides  ycu 
will  want  to  attend  to-day  the  visitation  of  the  Bodleian  Librar/,  and  to 
hear  the  Latin  speech  in  the  school  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

H.  Who  appoints  the  speaker,  Doctor  1 

Dr.  B.  The  Dean  of  Christ-Church. — I  will  now  read  from  the  Wes^ 
minster  :3  **  Cicero  was  the  first,  of  the  second  order  of  great  minds.  An 
extraordinary  variety  of  talent,  rather  than  any  pre-eminence  of  original 
genius,  is  his  characteristic.  It  is  attested  by  a  wonderful  extent  and 
diversity  of  information,  acquired  amid  the  daily  occupations  of  a  very- 
laborious  life,  and  almost  enabling  hini  to  accomplish  the  great  object  of 
his  ambition,  which  was  in  his  single  persop  to  maintain  the  cause  of  Ro- 
man against  the  whole  of  Grecian  literature.  His  written  contributions 
to  the  information  and  delight  of  mankind,  are  ahuost  as  extensive  as 
Aristotle's.  Every  page  is  the  efflorescence  of  a  capacious  mind,  which 
embraced  the  whole  circle  of  arts  and  sciences,  which  surveyed  life  with 
the  comprehension  of  a  philosopher,  and  the  shrewdness  of  a  man  of  the 
world.  But  Cicero's  mind  was  not  of  primitive  formation.  He  was  the 
inventor  of  no  great  sty]|,  he  was  the  bold  and  original  investigator  of  no 
one  department,  nor  is  there  any  one  in  which  supremacy  could  be 
claimed  for  him.  He  resembled  the  athlete  in  Longinus,  who  was  infe- 
rior to  his  competitors  respectively  in  their  peculiar  provinces,  but  was 
on  the  whole,  and  with  regard  to  the  universality  of  his  accomplishments, 
superior  to  any. — As  a  politician  his  defects  are  most  striking,  for  his  turn 
lay  best  for  speculation,  and  nothing  so  clearly  and  decisively  detects 
larking  flaws  in  a  man's  judgment  as  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  during 
"  the  joints  and  flexures"  of  troubled  times,  when  the  operation  of  new 
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principles  it  convulsing  society,  or  the  decay  of  oM  ones  is  resolving  all 
into  their  original  elements.  For  sach  a  change  he  possessed  neither  the 
requisite  moral  or  physical  coarage,  the  solidity  of  principle  and  purpose, 
nor  the  promptitude  of  jodgment  which  is  necessary  to  its  ezecution." 
The  natural  weakness  of  Cicero*s  mind,  the  want  of  great  and  solid  prin 
ciples  of  conduct,  as  well  as  his  timidity,  was  not  only  ruinous  to  the 
State,  but  embittered  the  whole  of  bis  life.  In  the  conflict  of  public  affairs, 
the  real  outlines  of  a  man's  character  are  inevitably  discovered  ;  design 
or  accident  betrays  his  weak  and  strong  points.  The  hustb'ng  of  a  mob 
immedistely  proves  both  his  mind  and  body.  Cicero  was  perfectly  known 
to  every  man  hi  Rome.  Some,  when  they  had  any  object  to  gain,  prac- 
tised on  his  vanity,  some  on  his  timidity.  From  the  day  of  his  banish- 
ment his  spuit  was  broken,  and  never  recovered  its  elasticity  until,  in  his 
old  age,  he  was  called  on  to  oppose  the  profligate  Antony.  Then  some- 
thing better  even  than  his  former  self  **  flashed  forth  a  stream  of  heroie 
rays."  The  cause,  the  occasion,  and  the  person,  roused  all  his  faculties. 
He  spoke  for  liberty — the  magnitude  of  the  mdividual  danger  in  which  he 
stood  cut  off  aU  irresoluUon,  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  on  him,  the  ez- 
unple  of  Brutus,  glorious  at  least  in  its  principle,  was  before  him,  and 
accordingly,  with  a  courage,  a  dignity,  and  an  eloquence  to  which  there 
is  no  parallel  in  his  other  eflforts,  he  stood  over  his  fallen  country  and 
defended  her  fiom  her  deadliest  foe." 

H.  Do  you  agree,  Doctor,  with  all  that  is  here  advsnced  t 
Dr.  B.  Very  nearly,  Henxy.    We  must  always  in  estimating  the  char- 
teter  of  Cicero,  take  caro  not  to  be  dazzled  by  the  literary  splendour 
that  is  thrown  around  his  name. 
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t.  ^QuoiTBQtTB  tandem  %butere,  Catiliiia,  patientia  iiO« 
stra  T  Quamdiu  etiam  furor  Hste  tuus  nos  'eludet  ?  Quern 
ad  finem  sese  efirenata  jactabit  audacia  ?  ^Nihilne  te 
nocturnttm  praesidiura  ^Palatii,  nihil  ^bis  vigiliae,  nihil 
timor  populii  nihil  'concui'sus  bonorum  omnium,  nihil  hie 
^^unitiflsknufl  habendi  senatum  locus^  nihil  ^%orum  ora 
tultusque  movetunt?  ^^Patere  tua  coneilia  non  sentiat 
Constrictam  jam  horum  omnium  eonscientia  teneri  con« 
juratioaem  tuam  non  videa  ?  Quid  ^proxima,  quid  supe* 
fiore  nocte  egeria,  ubi  fuetia,  quos  conirocavetis,  quid 
eoasilii  ceperia,  quem  nos^rdm  ignorare  artntraria?  O 
tempora,  O  mores !  Senatos  haec  inteHigit,  consul  tddet ; 
hie  tamen  virit.  Vi?it?  ^Hmmo  rem  etiam  in  senatum 
▼enit.  Fit  ^^publici  eonsilii  paiticeps :  notat  et  designat 
ocuiia  ad  caedem  unumquemque  nostriim.  Nos  autem 
^Hiri  fortes,  sattsfacere  reipublicae  videmur,  si  istius  furo* 
rem  ac  tela  Titemus.  Ad  mortem  te,  Ca^lina^  duci  jussu 
consolis,  jampiidem  c^rtebat;  ^'in  te  conferri  postem 
istam,  quam  tu  in  nos  onmes  jamdiu  machinaris.  ^^An 
▼ero  vir  ampiissimus,  ^'^P.  Scipio,  pontifex  maadmus,  Tib. 
Gracchum,  ^^mediofstiifeer  labefactantem  statum  reipublicae, 
privatuB  iaierfecit :  '^CaCilinam)  oiltoku  lenratimi  caede  at- 
file  ineendiis  tmtale  iHpletiteAj  Hoe  eotmiea  peifere- 
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*  mu8?  ^Nam  ilia  nimis  antiqua  praetereo,  quod  ^C.  Ser« 
Tilius  Ahala  Sp.  Melium,  nOYis  rebus  studentiein,  manu 
sua  occidit  Fuit,  fuit  Hats,  quondam  in  hac  republica 
rirtuB,  ut  viri  fortes  *acrioribu8  suppliciis  civem  pemicio- 
sum,  quam   acerbissimum  hostem  coercerent.    ^Habemus 

*  senatusconsultum  in  te,  Catilina,  ^vehemens*  et  grave: 
*non  deest  reipublicab  consilium,  neque  auctoritas  liujus 
ordinis :  nos,  nos,  dico  aperte,  ^nos  consules  desumus. 

11.  Dechevit  Quondam  senatus  ut  L.  Opimius  consul 
'videret,  ne  quid  respublica  detrimenti  caperet :  nox  nulla 
intercessit;  interfectus  est  propter  ^^uasdam  seditionum 
suspiciones  C.  Gracchus,  ^^clarissimo  patre,  avo,  majoribus : 
occisus  est  cum  liberis  ^^M.  Fulvius,  consularis.  Simili 
senatusconsulto,  ^^C  Mario  et  L.  Yalerio,.  consulibus,  per- 
missa  est  respublica :  num  unum  diem  postea  ^^L.  Satur- 
nini  tribuni  plebis,  et  C.  Servilii  praetoris  mortem  rei- 
publicae  poena  remorata  est?  At  ^%os  yicesimum  jam 
diem  patimur  hebescere  aciem  horum  auctoritatis.  Habe- 
mus  enim  hujusmodi  senatusconsultum,  yenuntamen  inclu- 
smn  in  tabulis,  tanquam  ^^gladium  in  vagina  reconditum : 
^uo  ex  senatusconsulto  ^^coiiiestim  interfectum  te  esse, 
Catilina,  convenit.  Yivis:  et  vivis  non  ad  deponendam, 
sed  ad  confirmandam  audaciam.  ^^Cupio,  patres  con- 
scripti,  me  esse  clementem :  cupio  in  tantis  reipublicae 
periculis  me  non  ^^dissolutum  videri :  sed  jam  me  ipse 
inertiae  ^^equitiaeque  condemno.  Castra  sunt  in  Italia, 
contra  rempublicam,  ^^in  Etruriae  faucibus  collocata :  cres- 
cit  in  dies  singulos  hostium  numerus :  ^orum  autem  im- 
peratorem  castrorum,  ducemque  bo^um,  intra  moenia, 
atque  adeo  in  senatu  videmus,  intestinam  aliquam  quoti- 
die  pemiciem  reipublicae  molientem.  Si  te  jam,  Catilina, 
comprebendi,  si  inteifici  jussero;  credo,  erit  verendum 
mihi,  ne  non  hoc  potius  omnes  boni  serins  a  me,  quam 
quisquam  crudelius  factum  esse  dicat.  Verum  ego  hoc, 
quod  jampridem  factum  esse  oportuit,  ^^certa  de  causa 
nondum  adducor  ut  faciam.  Turn  denique  interficiam  te, 
cum  jam  nemo  tarn  jtoprobus,  tarn  pevditu%  'Ham  tui  »- 
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Btdlis  inTeniii  poterit,  qui  id  non  jure  factum  esse  fatea- 
tiir.  Quamdiu  qi^squam  erit,  qui  te  defendere  audeat, 
vives:  et  vives  ita,  ut  nunc  vivis,  mulds  meis  et  firmis 
praesidiis  k>bsessu8,  ne  oommovere  te  contra  rempublicam 
possis.  Multorum  te  etiam  oculi  et  aures  non  sentien- 
tem,  sicut  adhuc  fecenint,  speculabuntur  aCque  custodient. 

III.  Etenih  quid  est,  Catilina,  quod  jam  amplius  ex* 
spectes,  si  neque  nox  tenebris  obscurare  coetus  nefarios, 
nee  ^rivata  domus  parietibus  continere  vocem  conjura- 
tionis  tuae  potest  ?  "^si  illustrantui,  si  erumpunt  omnia ! 
Muta  jam  Hstam  mentem :  mihi  crede :  obliviscere  caedis, 
atque  incendiorum:  teneris  undique:  luce  sunt  clariora 
nobis  tua  consilia  omnia:  quae  etiam  mecum  licet  reco- 
gnoscas.  Meministine,  me  ^ante  diem  duodecimum  ka- 
lendas  Novembris  dicere  in  senatu,  certo  die  fore  in 
armis,  qui  dies  futurus  esset  *ante  diem  sextum  kalendas 
Novembris,  C.  ManHum,  audaciae  satellitem  atque  admin- 
istrum  tuae?  Nimi  me  fefellit,  Catilina,  non  mode  res 
tanta,  tarn  atrox,  tarn  incredibilis,  verum,  '^id  quod  multo 
ma^  est  admirandum,  dies?  Dixi  ego  idem  in  senatu, 
caedem  He  optimafuin  bdhtulisse  %i  ante  diem  quintum 
kalendas  Norembris,  tum  cum  multi  ^^rincipes  civitatis 
Roma,  non  tam  sin  conservandi,  quam  tuorum  consiliorum 
"reprimendorum  causa  profugerunt.  Num  infitiari  potes 
te  illo  ipso  die  meis  praesidib,  mea  diiigentia  circumclu 
8um,  commovere  te  contra  rempublicam  non  potuisse 
cum  tu,  dbcessu  ceterorum,  ^^ostra  tamen,  qui  reman 
sissemus,  caede  contentum  te  esse  dicebas?  Quid?  cum 
tute  ^^Praeneste  kalendis  ipsis  Novembris  occupaturum 
noctumo  impetu  esse  confideres :  sensistine,  illam  coloni- 
am  meo  jussu,  ^^raesidiis,  custodiis,  vigiliisque  esse  mur 
nitam  ?  Nibil  a^s,  nihil  moliris,  nihil  cogitas,  quod  e^  ' 
^non  modo  non  audiam,  sed  etiam  non  videam,  planequ6 
sentianL 

IV.  Eecoonosce  tandem  mecum  ^%octem  illam  superior 
rem :  jam  intelliges  multo  me  vigilare  acrius  ad  salutem 
qpnm  te  ad  pemiciem  reipublicoe.    Dico  te  priori  noct« 
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▼eoiise  %teT  falcarios,  (non  agam  obscure,)  in  M.  Lae* 
cae  domum:  conTenisse  eodem  ^complures  ejosdem 
amentiae  soelehsque  socios.  Num  negare  audes  ?  Quid 
faces?  conyincani,  si  negas.  Video  enim  esse  Mc  in 
se&atu  quosdam,  qui  tecum  una  fuere.  O  dii  immortales ! 
ubiuam  gentium  sumus  ?  in  qua  urbe  vivimus  ? .  quun  rem* 
publicam  habemus?  Hie,  hie  sunt,  nostro  in  numero, 
patres  conscripti,  ^in  hoc  orbis  terrae  sanctissimo  gravis- 
simoque  consilio,  qui  de  meo,  nostri^mque  omnium  inte« 
ritu,  qui  de  hujus  urbis,  atque  adeo  orbis  terrarum  exitio 
cogitent.  Hosce  ego  video  consul,  et  de  repttblica  sen- 
tentiam  rogo :  et,  quos  ferro  trucidari  oportebat,  eos  non- 
dum  voce  vuhiero.  Fuisti  igitur  apud  Laecam  iUa  nocte, 
Catilina :  ^distribuisti  partes  Italiae :  statuisti  quo  quem- 
que  proficisci  placeret :  delegisti  ^quos  Romae  relinqueres, 
quos  tecum  educeres ;  ^descripsisti  urbis  partes  ad  incen- 
dia:  ^oonfirmasti,  te  ipsum  jam  esse  exiturum:  dixisti 
pauUulum  tibi  esse  etiam  tum  morae,  quod  ego  viverem. 
Eeperti  sunt  Muo  equites  Romani,  qui  te  ista  cura  libe- 
rarent,  et  sese  ^illa  ipsa  nocte,  paullo  ante  lucem,  me  meo 
in  lectulo  interfecturos  pollicerentur,  Haec  ego  omnia, 
vix  dum  etiam  coetu  vestro  dimisso,  ^^comperi:  domum 
meam  majoribus  praesidiis  munivi  atque  firmayi:  exclusi 
eos,  quos  tu  mane  ad  me  salutatum  miseras,  cum  illi  ipsi 
venissent;  quos  ego  jam  multis  ac  summis  viris  ad  me 
id  temporis  ventures  esse  praedixeram, 

y,  ^^QuAE  cum  ita  sint,  Catilina,  perge  quo  coepisti; 
egredere  aliquando  ex  urbe :  patent  portae :  proficiscere : 
nimiimi  diu  te  imperatorem  ^^a  tua  Manliana  castra  de- 
siderant,  Educ  tecum  etiam  omnes  tuos :  ^%i  minus  . 
quam  plurimos :  purga  urbem :  magno  me  metu  liberabis 
dummodo  inter  me  atque  te  mums  intersit:  nobiscum 
versari  jam  diutius  non  potes :  ^%on  feram,  non  patiar 
non  sinam.  Magna  diis  immortalibus,  ^^atque  huic  ipsi 
Jovi  Statori,  antiquissimo  custodi  hujus  urbis,  /^habenda 
ast  gratia,  quod  banc  tam  taetram,  tam  horribilem,  ^^tam- 
^ue  infestam  reipublicae  pestem    toties  jam  cjSugimus. 
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Non  est  saepius  ^in  uno  homine  simima  salos  periclitaa- 
da  reipublicae.  Quamdiu  mihi,  'consuli  designator  Cati- 
Una,  insidiatus  es,  non  publico  me  praesidio,  sed  privata 
diligentia  defendi:  cum  ^proximis  conutiis  consularibus 
me  consulem  in  ^campo,  et  competitores  interficere  to- 
luisti,  ccHnpressi  tuos  nefarios  conatus  amicorum  praesid- 
ib  et  copiis,  nullo  tumultu  publico .  concitato :  denique 
quotiescunque  me  petisti,  per  me  tibi  obstiti:  quamquam 
yidebam,  pemiciem  meam  cum  magna  calamitate  reipub- 
licae ^esse  conjunctam.  Nunc  jam  aperte  rempublicam 
imiversam  petis.  Templa  deorum  immortalium,  tecta  ur- 
bis,  vitam  omnium  ciyium,  Italiam  denique  totam,  ad  exi- 
tium  et  yastitatem  vocas.  Quare  ^quoniam  id,  quod  pri- 
mum,  atque  hujus  imperii  disciplinaeque  majorum  propri- 
um  est,  facere  nondum  audeo:  faciam  id,  quod  est  ^ad 
severitatem  lenius,  et  ad  communem  salutem  utilius: 
nam,  si  te  interfici  jussero,  residebit  in  republica  ^eli- 
qua  conjuratorum  manus :  sin  tu  (quod  te  jamdudum  hor- 
tbr,)  exieris,  ^exhaurietur  ex  iirbe  tuorum  comitum  mag- 
na et  pemiciosa  reipublicae  sentina.  Quid  est,  Catilina  ? 
Num  dubitas  id,  me  imperante,  facere,  quod  jam  ^^^tua 
sponte  faciebas?  Exire  ex  urbe  consul  hostem  jubet: 
interrogas  me,  ^^num  in  exsilium  1  Non  jubeo ;  sed,,  si 
me  consulis,  suadeo. 

YI.  Quid  enim,  Catilina,  est,  quod  te  jam  in  hac  urbe  de« 
lectare  possit  ?  In  qua  nemo  est,  '^extra  istam  conjnratio- 
nem  perditorum  hominum,  qui  te  non  metuat ;  nemo,  qui 
non  oderit.  ^^Quae  nota  domesticae  turpitudinis  non  inusta 
yitae  tuae  est?  ^^Quod  privatarum  rerum  dedecus  non 
haeret  infamiae  ?  ^^Quae  libido  ab  oeulis,  ^^quod  facinus 
a  manibus  umquam  tuis,  quod  flagitium  a  toto  corpore 
abfuit?  Cui  tu  adolescentulo',  ^^quem  corruptelarum  ille- 
cebris  irretisses,  non  aut  ad  audaciam  ferrum,  aut  ad  libi- 
dinem  ^^facem  praetulisti  1  Quid  vero  ?  nuper,  cum  moite 
superioris  uxoris  novis  nuptiis  domum  ^^vacuefecisses, 
nonne  etiam  alio  incredibili  scelere  hoc  scelus  cumulasti  7 
Quod  ego  praetermitto,  et  facile  patior  sileri,  ne  in  baq 
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cintate  Hanti  facinoris  immamtas  aut  ezttitiMe,  ^ut  mm 
TJndicata  esse  videatur.  Pptetennitto  ndnas  fortimanun 
toarum,  quas  omnes  impendere  tibi  'proxiniis  idibus  sen- 
ties:  ad  ilia  venio,  quae  non  ad  privatam  igoominiain 
▼itiorum  tuorum,  non  ad  ^domesticam  toam  difficultatem  ac 
tnrpitudinem,  sed  ad  stimmatai  rpipublicae,  atqne  ad  oiiliii- 
vm  nostrilm  vitam  jB^uteiuqae/ pertinent.  Potestne.  tibi 
^bnjus  vitae  lux,  Catilina,  aut  hujus  coeli  spiritus  esse 
jucundus,  cum  scias,  honun  esse  neminem,  qui  nesciat, 
te  ^ridie  kalendas  Januarias,  ^Lepido  et  Tullo  consulibus, 
^stetisse  in  comitio  cum  telo  ?  Manum,  consulum  ef  prin- 
cipum  civitatis  interficiendorum  causa,  paravisae  ?  Soeleri 
ac  furori  tuo  %)on  mentem  aliquam,  aut  timorem  tuutoi, 
sed  ^fortunam  reipublicae  obstitisse  ?  Ac  jam  ilia  omitto ; 
^^eque  enim  sunt  aut  obscura,  aut  non  multa  post  com* 
missa,  Quoties  tu  me  designatum,  quoties  consulem  in* 
terficere  conatus  es  ?  '^Quot  ego  tuas  petitiones  ita  con* 
jectas,  ut  vitari  non  posse  yiderentur,  paira  quadam  de« 
clinatione,  et,  ut  aiunt,  corpore  efiugi  ?  ^^Nihil  agis,  nihil 
assequeris,  nihil  moUris,  quod  mihi  latere  valeat  ^^in  tem* 
pore:  neque  tamen  conari  ao  velle  desistis,  ^^Quoties 
jam  tibi  extorta  est  sica  ista  de  manibus  ?  Quoties  vero 
excidit  casu  aliquo  et  elapsa  est?  ^^Tamen  ea  carere 
diutius  non  potes:  ^^quae  quidem  quibus  abs  te  initiate 
sacris  ac  devota  sit,  nescio,  quod  eam  necesse  putas  con* 
Sulis  in  corpore  deiigere^ 

YII.  NuKc  vero,  qime  est  ista  tua  vita?  Sic  enim 
Jam  tecum  loquar,  non  ut  ^''odio  permotus  esse  videar, 
quo  debeo,  sed  ut  misericordia,  quae  tibi  nulla  debetur* 
Yenisti  ^^auUo  ante  in  senatum:  quis  te  ex  hac  tanta 
frequentia,  ex  tot  tuis  amicis  ac  necessariis,  ,^^salutavit  ? 
Bi  hoc  post  hominum  memoriam  contigit  nemini,  ^^Vocis 
exspectas  contumeliam,  cum  sis  gravissimo  judicio  taci« 
turnitatis  oppressus  ?  Quid,  quod  adyentu  tuo  ^^ista  sub-* 
sellia  yacuefacta  sunt?  Quod  omnes  consulares,  qui  tibi 
persaepe  ad  caedem  constituti  fuerunt,  simul  atque  asse-t 
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teliquenuit  ?  Qao  tandem  anixno  hoc  tibi  fereBdum  pntas  ? 
y.^Servi  mehercle  mei  si  me  isto  pacto  metuerent,  ut  te 
metamit  omnes  cives  tui,  dommn  meam  relinquendam  pn- 
tarem:  tu  tibi  urbem  non  arbitraris?  £t,  si  me  meis 
civibiis  ^injuria  suspectum  tarn  gravi^er  atque  offensmn 
Tiderem;  carere  me  aspecta  civium,  quam  infestis  omni- 
mn  oculis  conspici  mallem :  ta  cmn  conscientia  scelentm 
toorrnn  agnoscas  odium  omnium  justum,  et  jam  tibi  dia 
debitum,  dubitas,  quorum  mentes  sensusque  'vulneTas, 
eormn'  aspectum  praesentiamque  vitare  1  Si  te  parentes 
timerent  atque  odissent  tui,  neque  eos  ulla  ratione  pla* 
care  posses;  ut  opinor,  ab  eorum  oculis  aliquo  concede* 
res :  nunc  te  patria,  quae  communis  est  ^omnium  nostrum 
parens,  odit  ac  metuit,  ^et  jamdiu  te  nihil  judicat  nisi  de 
^rricidio  suo  cogitare.  ''Hujus  tu  neque  auctoritatem 
yetebere,  neque  judicium  sequere,  neque  vim  pertimescea  ? 
Quae  tecum,  Catilina,  sic  agit,  et  quodammodo  ^taeita 
loquitur : — Nullum  aliquot  jam  annis  facinus  exstitit,  nisi 
per  te ;  nullum  flagitium  sine  te :  tibi  uni  %iultorum  ci- 
vium tlS^j&^,  tibi  vexatio  direptioque  ^^sociorum  impunita 
fliit  ac  libera:  tu  non  solum  ad  negligendas  leges  ac 
^Vjuaestiones,  varum  etiam  ad  evertendas  perfringendas 
que  valuisti.  Superiora  ilia,  quamquam  ferenda  non  fue 
runt,  tamen,  ut  potui,  tuli :  nunc  vero  me  totam  esse  in 
metu  propter  te  unum;  '^quidquid  ijicrepuerit,  Catilinam 
timeri;  nullum  rideri  contra  me  consilium  iniri  posse, 
i^quod  a  tuo  scelere  abhorreat ;  non  est  ferendum.  Quamo* 
brem  discede,  atque  hunc  mihi  timorem  eripe:  ^^si  est 
rerus,  ue  opprimar ;  sin  falsus,  ut  tandem  aliquando  time- 
re  desinam. 

VIII.  Haec  si  tecum,  ut  dixi,  patria  loquatur,  **nonne 
impetrare  debeat,  etiamsi  vim  adhibere  non  possit  ? 
WQuid,  quod  tu  te  ipse  ^'in  custodiam  dedisti?  Quid, 
quod,  vitandae  suspicionis  causa,  apud  ^^M'.  Lepidum  te 
**habitare  velle  dixisti?  A  quo  non  receptus,  etiam  ad 
me  Tenire  ausus  es ;  atque  ut  domi  meae  te  asservarem, 
jfOgMti:  cwft  a  me  quoquo  jid  responsimi  tnlissef?,  m^ 
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nullo  modo  posse  iisdem  ^panetibus  tuto  esse  tectqa,  'qui 
magno  in  periculo  essem,  quod  iisdem  moenibus  cond- 
neremur;  ad  'Q.  Metellum  praetorem  Tenisti:  a  quo  re* 
pudiatus,  ad  sodalem  Uium,  Mrum  optimum,  M.  Marcel 
lum  demigrasd:  quern  tu  Mdelicet  et  ad  custodiendum 
te  diligentissimum,  4et  ad  suspicandum  sagacissimum,  et  ad 
vindicandum  fortissimum  fore  putastL  Sed  quam  longe  vide- 
tur  a  carcere  atque  a  vinculis'abesse  debere,  qui  se  ipse  jam 
dignum  custodia  judicarit  ?  Quae  cum  ita  sint,  Catilina,  du- 
bitas,  si  hie  ^morari  aequo  animo  non  potes,  abire  in  aliquaa 
teiras,  et  Vitam  istam«  multis  suppliciis  justis  debitisque  erep- 
tam,  fugae  solitudinique  mandare  ?  ^Refer,  inquis,  ad  sena«. 
turn,  (id  enim  postulas,)  et,  si  hie  ordo  placere  sibi  decreve- 
rit,  te  ire  in  exsilium,  obtemperaturum  te  esse  dicis.  Non 
referam  id,  ^quod  abborret  a  meis  moribus :  et  tamen  ^a 
ciam,  ut  intelligas,  quid  hi  de  te  sentiant.  Egjredere  ex 
uibe,  Catilina :  libera  rempublicam  metu :  in  exsilium,  si 
i%anc  ¥ocem  exspectas,  proficiscere.  ^^Quid  est,*Catili- 
na  ?  ecquid  attendis,  ecquid  animadvertis  horum  silentium  ? 
i2patiuntur,  tacent  ^^Quid  exspectas  auctoritatem  loquen- 
tium,  quonun  voluntatem  tacitorum  perspicis  ?  At  si  hoc 
idem  huic  adolescenti  optimo,  ^^P.  Sextio,  si  fortissimo 
viro,  ^^M.  Marceilo  dixissem;  ^^jam  mihi  consuli,  hoc 
ipso  in  templo,  jure  optimo  senatus  vim  et  menus  intu- 
lisset:  ^^de  te  autem,  CatiKna,  cum  quiescunt,  probant; 
cum  patiuntur,  decemunt;  cum  tacent,  clamant.  Neque 
hi  solum,  i^quorum  tibi  auctoritas  est  videlicet  cara,  vita 
vilissima;  ^^sed  etiam  illi  equites  Homani,  honestissimi 
atque  optimi  viri,  ceterique  fortissimi  cives,  .^^qui  circum- 
stant  senatum,  quorum  tu  et  frequentiam  videre,  ^t  £tudia 
perspicere,  et  voces  paullo  ante  exaudire  potuisti:  quo- 
rum ego  vix  abs  te  jamdiu  manus  ac  tela  contineo,  eos* 
dem  facile  adducam,  ut  te  haec,  quae  jampridem,  vastare 
«tudes,  relinquentem,  ^^usque  ad  portas  prosequantur. 

IX.  22Qu^j|QUAM  ^[uid  loquor  ?  ^He  ut  uUa  res  frangat  ? 
tu  ut  unquam  te  cojrigas?  tu  ut  ullam  fugam  meditere? 
tu  ut  uUum  exsiliun.  cogites  ?    Utinam  tibi  istam  mentem 
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dii  immoitales  Mttint!  Tanletsi  Tideo,  si  mea  voce  per- 
territus  ire  in  exsilium  animum  induzeris,  quanta  tempe- 
stas  invidiae  nobis,  si  minus  in  praesens  tempos,  recenti 
memoria  scelerum  toorum,  at  in  posteritatem  impeft^at 
^Sed  est  mihi  tanti ;  dummodo  ista  ^rivata  sit  caiamital^., 
et  a  reipublicae  periculis  sejimgatur.  ^Sed  tu  ut  vitiis 
tttis  commoveare,  ut  legum  poenas  pertimescas,  hat  tem- 
poribos  reipublicae  concedas,  non  est  postulandum :  neque 
enim  is  es,  Catilina,  ut  te   aut  ^udor  a  toipitudiney  aut 

^  metus  a  periculo,  aut  ratio  a  furore  unqiiam  revocarit. 
Quamobrem,  ut  saepe  jam  dixi,  proficiscere:  ac,  si  nuhi 
inimico,  ut  praedicas,  tue  conflare  vis  invidiam;  ^recta 
perge  in  exsilium  2  Tix  feram  ^ermones  hominum,  si  id 
feceris:  vix  %nolmn  iatius  invidiae,  si  in  exsilium  ieris 
jussu  consulis,  sustinebo :  sin  autem*  ^^servire  meae  laudi 
et  gloriae  mavis,  egredere  ^^cum  importuna  sceleratorum 
manu:  confer  te  ad  Manlium:  concita  perditos  cives: 
seceme  te  a  bonis :  infer  patriae  bellum :  exsulta  ^^impio 
latrocinio,  ut  a  me  non  ejectus  ad  alienos,  sed  invitatus 
ad  tuos  isse  videaris.     ^^Quamquam  quid  ego  te  invitem, 

^a  quo  jam  sciam  esse  praemissos,  ^^qui  tibi  ad  Forum 
Aureliiun  praestolarenttd:  armati  ?  ^^Cui  sciam  pactam  et 
constitutam  esse  cuin  Manlio  diem  ?  ;  A  quo  etiam  ^aqui* 
lam  illali  argenteam,  quam  tibi,  ac  tuis  omnibus,  pernio 
ciosam  esse  confido  et  funcstam  futuram,  ^^cui  domi  tuae 
sacrarium  scelerum  tuorum  constitutum  fuit,  sciam  esse 
praemissam.?  ^^u  ut  ilia  diutius  carere  possis,  quam 
venerari,  ad  caedem  proficiscens,  solebas  ?  A  cujus  alta- 
ribas  sae||Er  istam  impiam  dexteiam  ad  necem  civium 
transttffisti  ?    ^^ 

X.  Ibis  tandem  aiiquando,  quo  te  jampridem  tua  ista 
cupiditas  ef&enata  ac  furiosa  rapiebat.  Neque  enim  tibi 
^haec  res  affert  dolorem,  sed  quandam  incredibilem  volu- 
ptatem:  ad  banc  te  amentiam  natura  peperit,  voluntas 
exercuit,  fortuna  servavit:  numquam  tu  non  modo  otium, 
sed  ne  beUum  quidem,  ^^husi  nefarium,  concupisti  :  nactus 
68  ex  perditi^,  atque  ab  omni  non  modo  fortuna,  verum 
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etiam  spe  derelictis,  confiatam  improborum  manum.')  ^^o 
tu  qua  laetitia  perfruere  ?  quibus  gaudiis  exsultabia  ?  quan-  . 
»a  in  voluptate  bacchaberc,  cum  in  tanto  nmnero  tuorum 
audies  vinim  bonmn  quemqnam,  neque  videbis? 
hujus  vitae  studium  meditati  illi  sunt,  qui  feruntur, 
>res  tui:  jacere  humi,  non  modo  ^ad  obaidendum  stu- 
prum,  verum  etiam  ad  facinus  obeundum;  Yigilare,  non 
solum  inaidiantem  sonmo  maritorum,  verum  etiam  ^bonis 
occisorum.  'Habes  ubi  ostentes  illam  praeclaram  tuam 
patientiam  famis,  frigoris,  inopiae  rerum  omnium;  quibus 
te  breid  tempore  .^confectum  esse  seaties.  Tantum  pro* 
feci  turn,  cum  te  a  consulatu  repuli,  ut  '^exul  potius  ten- 
tare,  quam  consul  Texare  rempublicam  posses :  atque  ut 
id,  quod  esset  a  te  scelerate  susceptunv^roctntz^m  poti- 
us quam  bellum  nominaretur. 

XL  ^NuNC,  ut  a  me,  patres  conscripti,  quandam  prope 
justam  patriae  quaerimoniam  detester  ac  deprecer :  ^perci- 
pite,  quaeso,  diligenter,  quae  tlicam,  et  ea  penitus  animis 
vestris  mentibusque  mandate."  Etenim,  si  mecum  patria, 
quae  mihi  vita  mea  multo  est  carior,  si  cuncta  Italia,  si 
omjus '  respublica  sic  loquatur :  ^^M.  Tulli,  quid  agis  ? 
tune  eum,  quem  esse  bostem  comperisti:  quem  ducem 
belli  futurum  vides :  quem  exspectari  imperatorem  in  cas- 
tris  hostium  sentis,  auctorem  sceleris,  principem  conjura- 
tionis,  i^evocatorem  servorum  et  civium  perditorum,  exire 
patieris,  ut  abs  te  ^%on  omissus  ex  urbe,  sed  immissus  in 
urbem  esse  videatur?  Nonne  bunc  in  vincula  duci,  non 
ad  mortem  rapi,  non  summo  su^^licio  ^%iactari  impera- 
bis?  Quid  tandem  impedit  te?  i*Mosne  majorum?  At 
persaepe  etiam  privati  in  bac  republica  pemiciosos  cives 
morte  multarunt.  i*An  leges,  quae  de  civium  Romano- 
rum  supplicio  ^^ogatae  sunt?  At  numquam  in  hac  urbe 
ii,  qui  a  republica  defecerunt,  civium  jura  ^'tenuerunt. 
An  invidiam  posteritatis  times  ?  i^Praeclaram  vero  populo  • 
Romano  refers  gratiam,  qui  te^  hominem  per  te  cognitum, 
nulla  commendatione  majorum,  ^Ham  mature  ad  summum 
imperium  per  onmes  bonorum  gradus  extulit,  ei  propter 
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inyidiam,  ant  alieujus  p^ricuti  metmn,  salutem  ^TUiin  too* 
rum  negligis.  Sed,  si  quis  est  invidiae  metus,  num  est 
vehementiu^  ^seyeritads  ac  fordtadinis  invidia,  quam  m* 
erdae  ac  nequidae  p^timescenda  ?  An,  cum  bello  vasta- 
bitur  Italia,  vexabuntur  urbes,  tecta  ardebunt:  ^tum  te 
non  existimas  invidiae  incendio  conflagratuium  ? 

XII.  ^His  ego  sanctissimis  reipubUcae  vocibus,  et 
eorum  bominum,  qui  idem  sendont,  mentibus,  pauca  re- 
spondebo.  Ego,  ^si  boc  opdmum  factu  judicarem,  patres 
couscripti,  Catilinam  morte  multari ;  ^unius  usuram  horae 
gladiatori  isd  ad  yivendum  non  dedissem.  *  Etenim,  si 
summi  viri,  et  clarissimi  cives,  Satuniini,  et  Graccbonmi, 
et  Flacci,  et  superiorum  complurium  sanguine  non  modo 
se  non  contaminanmt,  sed  edam  %onestarunt ;  certe  mihi 
yerendjum  non  erat,  ne  quid,  boc  ''parricida  civium  inter- 
fecto,  invidiae  mihi  in  posteritatem  redondaret.  Quodsi 
ea  mibi  maxime  impenderet:  tamen  boc  animo  semper 
fui,  ut  invidiam  virtute  partam,-  gloriam,  non  invidiam  pu- 
tarem.  Quamquam  nonnuUi  sunt  in  boc  ordine,  qui  aut 
ea,  quae  imminent,  non  videant ;  aut  ea,  quae  vident,  dis- 
simulent :  ^qui  spem  Catilinae  mollibus  sententihi  alue- 
runt,  conjuradonemque  nascentem  non  credendo  corrobo- 
raverunt.  Quorum  auctoritatem  secud  midd,  non  solum 
improbi,  verum  edam  imperiti,  ^si  in  bunc  animadvertis- 
sem,  crudeliter  et  ^^egie  factum  esse  dicerent.  Nunc 
intelligo,  si  iste,  quo  intendit^  in  Manliana  castra  perve- 
nerit,  neminem  tam  stultum  fore,  qui  non  videat  conjnra- 
tionem  esse  factam;  neminem  tam  improbum,  qui  non 
fateatur.  Hoc  autem  uno  interfecto,  intelligo  banc  rei- 
publicae  pestem  ^^paullisper  reprimi,  non  in   perpetuum 

-comprimi  posse.  Quodsi  ^^se  ejecerit,  secumque  suos 
eduxerit,  et  eodem  ceteros  undique  collectos  naufragos  ag- 
gregarerit ;  exstinguetur,  atque  delebitur  non  modo  i%aec 
tam  adulta  reipuUicae  pestis,  verum  edam  stirps  ac  se- 
men malorum  omnium. 

XIII.  Etenim  ^^amdiu,  patres  conscripd,  in  bis  pericu- 
lis  conjurationis  insidiisque   versamur:    sed  nescio  ^'quo 
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pocto  onmiiim  scelenmi,  ac  yeteras  furoris  et  audaciaejoia^ 
turitas  in  xiostri  consulatus  tempus  enipit.  Qiiodsi  ^eic 
tanto  lotrocinio  iste  nnus  toUetur;  videbimur  fortasse  ad 
breve  quoddam  tempuB  cura  et  meta  ease  relevati:  peri- 
culum  autem  reaidebit,  et  erit  inclosum  penitus  'in  renis 
atque  in  viaceribua  reipublicae.  Ut  saepe  homines  aegri 
moxbo  gravi,  cum  'aestu  febrique  jactantor,  si  aqaam  ge^ 
lidam  biberint,  primo'  relerari  Yidentur ;  deinde  multo  gra- 
yius  vebementiusque  afflictantur :  sic  bic  morbus,  ^qui  est 
in  republica,  releyatus  istius  poena,  yehementius  yiyis  re- 
liquis  ingrayescet.  Qtiare,  patres  conscriptii  secedstnt  im^ 
probi,  secemant  se  a  bonis,  unmn  in  locum  congregentur^  ' 
muro  denique,  id  quod  saepe  jam  dixi,  secemantor  a  no^ 
bis,  desinant  insidiari  domi  suae  considi,  'circumstare 
tribunal  praetoris  urbani,  ^bsidere  cum  gladiis  curiam, 
^malleolos  et  fapes  ad  inflammandam  urbem  comparare. 
Sit  denique  incriptum  in  fronte  uniuscujusque  civis,  ®quid 
de  repubHca  sentiat.  Polliceor  hoc  vobis,  patres  con« 
scripti,  tantam  in  nobis  consulibus  fore  diMgentiam,  tan- 
tarn  in  yobis  auctoritatem,  tantam  in  equitibus  Romanis 
yirtutem,  tantam  in  omnibus  bonis  consensionem,  ut  Ca- 
tilinae  profectione  omnia  patefacta,  illustrata,  'oppressa, 
vindicata  esse  videatis.  Hisce  ominibus,  Catilina,  ^^cum 
summa  reipublicae  salute,  et  cum  tua  peste  ac  permcici 
cumque  eorum  exitio,  qui  se  tecum  bmni  scelere  parrici- 
dioque  junxerunt,  proficiscere  ad  implum  bellum  ac  nefa« 
rium.  Tum  tu,  Jupiter,  qui  iisdem,  quibus  haec  urba^ 
^^auspiciis  a  Romulo-  es  constitutus ;  quem  Statorem  hujus 
nrbis  atque  imperii  yere  nominamus:  bunc,  et  bujus  so-* 
cios  a  tuis  aris  ceterisque  templis,  a  tectis  urbis  ac  moe« 
nibus,  a  yita  fortunisque  ciyium  omnium  arcebis:  et  om« 
nes  inimicos  bonorum,  bostes  patriae,  latrones  Italiae, 
^celerum  foedere  inter  se  ac  nefaria  societate  conjunct 
108,  aetemia  suppliciis  viyos-  mortuosque  mactabia* 
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SECUNDA, 
AD   QUIRITES. 


I.  'Tandem  aliqaando,  'Quirites,  L.  CatiHnam,  fd- 
tentem  audacia,  ^scelus  anlielaixtem,  pestem  patriae 
nefarie  molientem,  Yobis  atque  lime  mbi  ferrum  flam- 
mamque  ^minitantem,  ex  urbe  ®vel  ejecimus,  vel  emi- 
simus,  vel  ipsum  egredientem  Verbis  prosecuti  sumus. 
^Abiit,  excessit,  erasit,  erupit.  Nulla  jam  pemicies  % 
monstro  illo  atque  prodigio  moenibus  ipsis  intra  moenia 
comparabitur.  Atque  bimQ  quidem  unum,  hujus  belli  do- 
mestici  ducem,  sine  controversia  vicimus.  Non  enim 
jam  inter  latera  nostra  ^^^sica  ilia  vorsabitor:  ^^non  in 
campo,  ^^on  in  foro,  non  in  curia/ non  denique  intra 
domesticos  parietes  pertimescemus.  ^^Loco  ille  motud 
est,  cum  est  ex  urbe  depulsus.  Falam  jam  ctmi  hoste, 
nullo  impediente,  ^^bellum  justum  geremus.  Sine  dubio 
perdidimus  hominem,  magidficeque  vicimus,  cum  ilium 
ex  occultis  insidiis  in  apertom  latrocinium  conjecimus. 
^^Quod  vero  non  cruentum  mucronem,  ut  voluit,  extulit, 
quod  Tivis  nobis  egressus  est,  quod  ei  ferrum  de  manibus 
extorsimus,  quod  incolumes  cives,  quod  stantem  urbem 
xeliquit:  quanto  tandem  ilium  moerore  afflictum  esse  et 
profligatum  putatis?  Jaeet  ille  nunc  prostratus,  Quiri- 
tes,  et  se  ^^erculsum  atque  abjectum  esse  sentit,  et  re- 
torquet  oculos  profecto  saepe  ad  banc  urbem;  quam  ex 
0uis  faucibus  ereptam  esse  luget:   quae  quidem  laetari 
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mihi  videtur,   quod  tantam   pestem  evomuerit    forasque 
projecerit. 

IL  At  si  quis  est  talis,  ^quales  esse  omnes  oportebat, 
qui  in  hoc  ipso,  in  quo  exuUat  et  triumpliat  oratio  mea, 
me  vehementer  accuset,  quod  tarn  capitalem  liostem  non 
comprehenderim  potius,  quam  emisenm :  non  est  ista  mea 
culpa,  Quirites,  sed  temporum.  Interemtum  esse  L.  Ca^ 
tilinam,  ^t  gravissimo  supplicio  affectum,  jampridem  opor- 
tebat:  idque  a  me  et  mos  majorum,  et  hujus  imperii 
severitas,  et  respublica  postulabat.  Sed  quam  multos 
fuisse  putatis,  ^qui,  quae  ego  deferrem,  non  crederent? 
quam  multos,  ^ui  propter  stultitiam  non  putarentt  quam 
multos,  qui  etiam  defenderent?  quam  multos,  qui  propter 
improbitatem  faverent?  ^Ac  si,  sublato  illo,  depelfi  a 
vobis  onme  periculum  judicarem ;  jampridem  ^go  L.  Ca- 
tilinam  non  modo  inndiae  meae,  verum  etiam  vitae  pe- 
riculo  sustulissem.  Sed  cum  viderem,  %e  vobis  quidem 
omnibus  re  etiam  tum  probata,  si  ilium,  ut  erat  meritus, 
morte  multassem,  fore,  ut  ejus  socios  invidia  oppressus 
persequi  non  possem:  rem  hue  deduxi,  ut  tum  palam 
pugnare  possetis,  cum  liostem  aperte  yideretis.  Quem 
quidem  ego  liostem,  Quirites,  /quam^  vehementer  foris 
esse  timendum  putem,  licet  hinc  intelligatis,  quod  illud 
etiam  moleste  fero,  quod  ex  urbe  parum  comitatus  exie- 
rit.  Utinam  ille  omnes  secum  suas  copias  eduxisset! 
^Tongilium  mihi  eduxit,  ®quem  amare  in  praetexta  coepe- 
rat :  ^^Publicium  et  Munacium,  quorum  aes  alienum  con- 
tractum  in  popina  nullum  reipublicae  motum  afierre  pote- 
rat:  ^^reliquit  quos  viros?  quanto  alieno  aere,  quam  va- 
lentes,  quam  nobiles? 

III.  Itaqub  ego  ilium  exercitum,  '^pj-ae  Gallicanis 
legionibus,  et  hoc  delectu,  quem  in  agro  Piceno  et  Gal- 
ileo Q.  Metellus  habuit,  et  his  copiis,  quae  a  nobis  quo 
tidie  comparantur,  magnopere  contemno;  ^^collectum  ex 
senibus  desperatis,  ex  agresti  luxuria,  ex  rusticis  decoc- 
toribus,  ex  iis,  qui  ^^adimonia  deserere,  quam  ilium  ex- 
ercitum, maluerunt:   quibus  ego  non  modo  si   ^^aciera 
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ezercitus  nostri,  yemm  etiun  si  edictum  praetoris  osten- 
dero,  concident.  ^Hos,  quos  video  volitare  in  foro,  quos 
stare  ad  curiam,  quos  edam  Ha  senatum  venire:  ^qui 
nitent  unguentis,  ^qui  fulgent  purpura,  mallem  secum  ^suos 
milites  eduxisset:  qui  si  bic  permanent,  (mementote  non 
^  tarn  exercitum  ilium  esse  nobis,  quam  hos,  qui  exercitum 
deseftterunt,  pertimescendos.  Atque  hoc  etiam  sunt  timen« 
di  ^agis,  quod,  quid  cogitent,  me  scire  sentiunt,  neque 
tamen  permoventur.  ^Yideo,  cui  Apulia  sit  attributa,  qui 
babeat  Etruriam,  qui  agrum  Picenum,  qui  GallicuxQ,  qui 
sibi  bas  urbanas  insidias  caedis  atque  incendiorum  de- 
poposcerit  Omnia  ''superioris  noctis  consilia  ad  me  de- 
lata  esse  sentiunt:  patefeci  in  senatu  bestemo  die:  Ca- 
tilina  ipse  pertimuit,  profugit:  bi  quid  exspectant?  ^Nae 
illi  vebementer  errant,  si  iUam  meam  pristinam  lenitatem 
perpetuam  sperant  futuram.  ^'. 

IV.  Quod  exsp^ctavi,  jam  sum  'tssecutus,  ut  yos  om- 
nes  factam  esse  aperte  coajurationem  contra  rempublicam 
yideretis.  *Nisi  vero  si  quis  est,  qui  ^^Catilinae  similes 
cum  Catilina  sentire  non  putet.  .N<m  est  jam  lenitati 
locus:  severitatem  res  ipsa  flagitat.  Unum  etiam  nunc 
concedam:  exeant,  proficiscantur,  ne  patiantur  ^^desiderio 
sui  Catilinam  miserum  tabescere  :  demonstrabo  iter :  Aure- 
lia  via  profectus  est :  si  acceleraie  volent,  ad  yesperam  con- 
sequentur.  O  fortunatam  rempublicam,  ^^si  quidem  banc 
sentinam  bujus  urbis  ejecerit!  Uno  mebercule  Catilina 
^^exbausto,  relevata  mibi  et  recreata  respublica  videtur. 
Quid  enim  maH  aut  Sceleris  fingi  aut  excogitari  potest,  quod 
non  ille  conceperit  ?  Quis  tota  Italia  ^^veneficus,  quis  gla- 
diator, quis  latro,  quis  sicarius,  quis  parricida,  ^^quis  testa- 
mentorum  subjector,  ^^uis  circumscriptor,  quis  ganeo, 
^"^quis  nepos,  qtds  adulter,  quae  mulier  infamis,  quis  cor- 
ruptor  juventutis,  quis  comiptus,  quis  perditus  inveniri 
potest,  qui  se  cum  Catilina  non  familiarissime  vixisse 
fateaturt  ^^Quae  caedos  per  bosce  annos  sine  illo  facta 
est  t  Quod  nefarium  stuprum  non  per  ilium  t  ^^Jam  vero 
quae  tanta  in  ullo  Timquam  bomine  juventutis  illecebra 
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fuit  quanta  in  illo?  qui  aliis  fiructum  libidinum,  aliis  nun> 
tern  parentum,  non  modo  impelleudo,  verum  etiam  adju« 
vando,  pollicebatur.  Nunc  vero  quam  subito,  non  solum 
ex  urbe,  verum  etiam  ex  agris,  ingentem  numerom  per- 
ditorum  hominum  collegerat?y  Nemo,  non  modo  Romae, 
aed  nee  uUo  in  angulo  totius  Italiae,  oppressus  aere  alie- 
no  fuit,  quem  non  ad  hoc  incredibile  aceleris  fbedus 
adsciverit. 

y.  Atqde,  ut  ejus  diversavstudia  ^in  dissimili  ratione 
perspicere  posaitis,  nemo  est  ^in  ludo  gladiatorio  paullo 
ad  facinus  audacior,  qui  ise  non  intimum  Catilinae  esse 
fateatur:  %emo  in  scena  levior  et  nequior,  qui  se  non 
ejusdem  prope  sodaiem  fuisse  commemoret.  Atque  idem 
tamen,  ^stuprorum  et  scelerum  exercitatione  assuefactus, 
^frigore,  et  fame,  et  siti,  ac  vigiliis  perferendis,  fortis  ab 
istis  praedicabatur ;  ^cum  industriae  subsidia,  atque  instru- 
menta  virtutis,  in  Wbidine  audaciaqie  consumerentur. 
Hunc  vero  si  sui  fuerint  cqmites  secuti;  si  ex  urbe 
exierint  desperatorum  bominum  flagitiosi  greges ;  ''O  nos 
beatos,  O  rempublicam  fortunatam,  0  praeclaram  laudem 
consulatus  mei !  Non  enim  jam  simt  mediocres  hominum 
^libidines,  non  humanae  ac  tolerandae  audaciae :  nihil 
jcogitant,  nisi  caedes,  nisi  incendia,  nisi  rapinas :  patri- 
monia  sua  profuderunt:  ^fortunas  suas  abligurierunt :  res 
eos  "jampridem,  ^^fides  doficete  nuper  coepit :  eadem  ta- 
men  ilia,  quae  erat  in  abundantia,  libido  permanet.  Quodsi 
in  vino  et  alea  ^^comissationes  solum  quacrerent,  essent 
illi  quidem  desperandi,  sed  tamen  essent  -ferendi.  Hoc 
vero  quis  ferre  possit,  inertes  homines  fortissimis  viris 
insidiari,  .stultissimos  prudentissimis,  ^^ebriosos  sobriis, 
dormientes  vigilantibus  ?  Qui  ^^mihi  ^^ccubantes  in  con 
viviis,  vino  languidi,  ^^confecti  cibo,  ^^sertis  redimiti. 
imguentis  obliti,  ^''eructant  sermonibus  suis  caedem  bono- 
rum,  atque  urbis  incendia.  Quibus  ego  con^o  impen- 
dere  i%tum  aliquod:  et  poenas  jamdiu  improbitati,  ne- 
quitiae,  sceleri,  libidini  debitas,  aut  instare  jam  plane,  aut 
certe  appropin^are.    Quos  si  mens  consulatus,  quoniam 
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•*iianare  noh  potest,  sustolerit ;  'non  breve  nescio  quod  tern* 
pus,  sed  multa  saecula  propagatit  reipublicae.  Nulla  est  enim 
natio,  quam  pertiinescamus :  nullus  rex,  qui  bellum  populo 
Romano  facere  possit.  Omnia  sunt  externa  ^unius  yir- 
tute  terra  marique  pacata:  domesticum  bellum  manet: 
intns  insidiae  sunt:  intus  inclusum  periculum  est:  intus 
est  hostis :  cum  luxuria  nobis,  cum  amentia,  cum  scelere 
certandum  est.  Huic  ego  me  bello,  Quirites,  profiteor 
ducem :  suscipio  inimicitias  hominum  perditorum.  'Quae 
sanari  poterunt,  quacunque  ratione  sanabo:  quae  rese- 
caada  erunt,  non  patiar  ad  pemiciem  civitatis  manere. 
Proinde  aut  exeant,  ant  quiescant:  aut,  si  et  in  urbe,  et 
in  eadem  mente  permanent;  ea,  quae  merentnr,  exspec- 
tent.  V 

YI.  At  etiam  flunt,  Quirites,  qui  dicant,  ^  me  in  ex* 
ffilium  ejectum  esse  Catilinam.  Quod  ego  si  rerbo  asse- 
qui  possem,  istos  ipsos  ejicerem,  qui  baec  loquuntur. 
'Homo  Tidelicet  timidus  et  permodestus  yocem  consulis 
ferre  non  potuit:  simul  atque  ire  in  exsilium  jussus  est, 
paruit,  ^yit.  Hestemo  die,  cym  domi  meae  paene  inter- 
fectus  essem,  senatum  in  aedem  Jovis  Statoris  vocavi: 
rem  omnem  ad  patres  conscriptos  detuli.  ^Quo  cum 
Catilina  yenisset,  quis  eum  senator  appellavit?  quis  salu- 
tavit?  ®quis  denique  ita  aspexit,  ut  perditum  ciyem,  ac 
non  potius  ut  importunissimum  hostem?  Quin  etiam 
principes  ejus  ordinis  partem  illam  subselliorum,  ad  quam 
ille  accesserat,  nudam  atque  inanem  reliquerunt.  Hie 
ego  ^yehemens  ille  consul,  qui  yerbo  ciyes  in  exsilium 
ejicio,  quaesiyi  a  Catilina,  an  noctumo  conyentu  apud  M. 
Laecam  fuisset,  necne.  Ciun  ille  ^%omo  auJacLsfsimus, 
oonscientia  conyictus,  prime  reticuisset:  patefeci  cetera. 
^^Quid  ea  nocte  egisset,  quid  ^^in  proximam  constituisset, 
^.  quemadmodum  esset  ei  ratio  totius  belli  descripta,  edocui. 

!  ^'Cum  haesitaret,  cum  teneretur;  quaesivi,  quid  dubitaret 

,  .  eo  proficisci,  quo  jampridem  pararat :  cum  arma,   ^cum  se- 

j  cures,  cum  fasces,   cum  tubas,   cum  signa  miliraria,  cum 

^  Aquilam  illam  argenteam,  cui  ille  etiam  sacrarium  scel^* 
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rum  domi  suae  fecerat,  scirem  esse  praemissam.  ^In  ex- 
silium  ejiciebam,  quern  jam  ingressum  esse  in  bellum  vi- 
debam?  Etenim,  credo,  Manlius  iste  qenturio,  ^qui  in 
agro  Fesulano  castra  posuit,  bellum  populo  Romano  sua 
nomine  indixit :  et  ilia  castra  nunc  non  Catilinam  ducem 
exspectant :  et  ille,  ejectus  in  exsilium,  se  ^Massiliam,  nou 
in  haec  castra  conferet. 

VII.  O  coNDiTioNEM  miseraiu,  non  modo  administrandae^ 
Terum  etiam  conservandae  reipublicae  !  Nunc,  si  L.  Ca* 
tilina,  consiliis,  laboribus,  periculis  meis /cir<UHn<!lus^i8 
ac  debilitatus,  subito  pertimuerit,  sententiam  mutaYerit| 
deseruerit  suos,  consilium  bellum  faciundi  abjecerit,  ex 
hoc  cursu  sceleris  et  belli,  iter  ad  fugam  atque  in  exsiliunt 
conyerterit :  non  ille  a  me  ^spoliatus  armis  audaciae,  non 
obstupefactus  ac  perterritus  mea  diligentia,  non  de  spe 
conatuque  depulsus,  sed  ^indemnatus,  innocens,  in  exsi- 
lium  ejectus  a  consule  vi  et  minis,  esse  dicetur :  et  erunt, 
qui  ilium,  si  hoc  fecerit,  non  improbum,  sed  miserum; 
me  non  diligentissimum  consulem,  sed  crudelissimum  ty« 
rannum  existimari  velint.  ''Est  mihi  tanti,  Quirites,  hu- 
jus  invidiae  falsae  atque  iniquae  tempestatem  subire,  dum- 
modo  a  vobis  hujus  korribilis  belli  ac  nefarii  periculum 
depellatur.  Dicatur  sane  ejectus  esse  a  me,  dummodo 
eat  in  exsilium.  Sed  mihi  credite,  non  est  iturus.  /  Num* 
quam  ego  a  diis  immortalibus  optabo,  Quirites,  invidiae 
meae  levandae  causa,  ut  L.  Catilinam  ducere  exercitum 
hostium,  %tque  in  armis  volitare  audiatis :  sed  triduo  ta- 
men  audietis:  multoque  magis  illud  timeo,  ne  mihi  sit 
^nvidiosum  aliquando,  quod  illiun  emiserim  potius,  quam 
quod  ejecerim.  Sed  cmn  sint  homines,  qui  ilium,  ^^cum 
profectus  sit,  ejectum  esse  dicant,  iidem,  si  interfectus 
esset,  quid  dicerent  ?  Quamquam  isti,  qui  Catilinam  Mas* 
siliam  ire  dictitant,  non  tam  hoc  queruntur,  quam  veren* 
tur.  Nemo  est  istorum  ^^tam  misericors,  qui  ilium  non 
ad  Manlium,  quam  ad  Massilienses  ire  malit.  Ille  autem, 
Bi  mehercule  ^^hoc,  quod  agit,  nunquam  ante  cogitasset, 
laCEien  latrocinantem  se  iuterfici  mallet,  quam  exsulem 
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viv«Te.  Nunc  vero,  cum  ei  nihil  adbuc  praeter  ipsius 
Toluntatem  cogitatisonemque  accident,  nisi  quod  ^vivis  no- 
bis Roma  profectus  est;  optemus  potius,^  ut  eat  in  ex« 
silium,  quam  queramur. 

YIIL  Sed  cur  tamdiu  de  uno  hoste  loquimur:  et  de 
60  hoste,  qui  jam  fatetur  se  esse  hostem ;  et  quem,  quia, 
quod  semper  volui,  murus  ^interest,  non  timeo :  de  his, 
qui  dissimulant,  qui  Romae  remanent,  qui  nobiscum  sunt, 
nihil  dicimus  ?  Quos  quidem  ego,  si  ullo  modo  fieri  pos- 
sit,  %on  tarn  ulcisci  studeo,  quam  sonare,  et  ipsos  pla« 
care  reipublicae ;  neque,  id  quare  fieri  non  possit,  si  me 
audire  volent,  intelligo.  Exponam  enim  vobis,  Quirites, 
*ex  quibus  generibus  hominum  istae  copiae  comparentur : 
'deinde  singulis  medicinam  consilii  atque  orationis  meae» 
si  quam  potero,  afieram.  ^Uimm  genus  est  eorum,  qui, 
^magno  in  aere  alieno,  majores  etiam  possessiones  habent : 
quarum  amore  adducti,  dissolvi  nullo  modo  possunt.  ''Ho- 
rum  hominum  species  est  honestisaima ;  (sunt  enim  locu^ 
pletes:)  ^voluntas  vero,  et  causa  impudentissima.  ^Tu 
agris,  tu  aedificiis,  tu  argento,  tu  familia,  tu  rebus  omni- 
bus omatus  et  copiosus  sis:  et  dubites  de  possessione 
^Metrahere,  acquirere  ad  fidem?  Quid  enim  exspectas? 
bellum?  quid?  ergo,  in  vastatione  omnium,  tuas  possessi- 
ones ^^sacrosanctas  futuras.  putasi  ^^an  tabulas  novas? 
errant,  qui  istas  a  Catilina  exspectant.  ^^Meo  beneficio 
tabulae  novae  proferentur,  verum  auctipnariae.  Neque 
enim  isti,*  qui  possessiones  habent,  alia  ratione  ulla  salvi 
esse  possunt.  ^^uod  si  maturius  facere  voluissent,  ^^e- 
que,  (id  quod  stultissimum  est,)  certare  cum  usuris  fru- 
ctibus  praediorum;  ^^et  locupletioribus  his  et  melioribus 
civibus  uteremur.  Sed  hosce  homines  minime  puto  per- 
timescendos,  quod  aut  deduci  de  sententia  possunt;  aut, 
si  permanebunt,  ^^magis  mihi  videntur  vota  facturi  contra 
rempubUcam,  quam  arma  laturi. 

IX.  Alterum  genus  est  eonun,  qui,  quamquam  pre- 
muntur  aere  alieno,  ^^dominationem  tamen  exspectant :  re« 
rum  potiii  volunt:  honores,  quos  quieta  republica  despe* 
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rant,  perttirbala  consequi  so  posse  arbitrantur.  ^Quibus  hoc 
praecipiendum  videtur,  unum  scilicet  €i  idem,  quod  cete- 
ris omnibus,  %t  desperent,  se  id,  quod  conantur,  con- 
sequi posse :  ^rimum  omnium  me  ipsum  vigilare,  adesse, 
providere  reipublicae :  deinde  %iagnos  animos  esse  in 
bonis  viris,  magnam  concordiam,  maximam  multitudinem, 
magnas  praeterea  copias  militum :  deos  denique  immortales 
huic  invicto  populo,  clarissimo  imperio,  pulcberrimae  urbi, 
contra  ^ntam  vim  sceleris,  praesentes  auxilium  esse 
laturos.  Quodsi  jam  sint  id,  quod  cum  siunmo  furoire 
cupiunt,  adepti ;  num  illi  in  cinere  urbis,  et  sanguine 
civium,  ^quae  mente  conscelerata  ac  nefaria  concupierunt, 
consules  se,  ac  dictatores,  aut  etiam  reges  sperant  futu- 
res? Non  vident  id  se  cupere,  quod  si  adepti  fuerint, 
fugitivo  alicui,  aut  gladiatori  ^concedi  necesse  sit?  Ter- 
tium  genus  %st  aetate  jam  affectum,  sed  tamen  exerci- 
tatione  robustum :  quo  ex  genere  est  ipse  Manlius,  cui 
nunc  Catilina  succedit.  Hi  ^unt  homines  ex  iis  coloniis, 
^quas  Sulla  constituit:  ^^quas  ego  universas  civium  esse 
optimorum  et  fortissimorum  virorum  sentio:  sed  tamen 
hi  sunt  coloni,  qui  se  in  insperatis.  repentinisque  pecuniis 
sumtuosius  insoleutiusque  jactaxunt.  Hi,  dum  aedificant, 
^'tamquam  beati ;  ^Mum  praediis,  lecticis,  familiis  mag- 
nis,  conviviis  apparatis  delectantur;  in  tantum  aes  alienum 
inciderunt,  ut,  si  ^^salvi  esse  velint,  Sulla  sit  iis  ab  in- 
feris  excitandus :  qui  etiam  nonnullos  agrestes,  ^^homines 
tenues  atque  egentes,  in  eandem  illam  ^^spem  rapinarum 
veterum  impulerunt.  Quos  ego  utrosque,  Quirites,  in 
eodem  genere  praedatorum  direptorumque  pono.  Sed  eos 
hoc  moneo :  desinant  furere,  ac  ^^proscriptiones  et  dicta- 
turas  cogitare.  ^''Tantus  enim  illorum  temporum  dolor 
inustus  est  civitati,  ut  jam  ista  non  mode  homines,  sed 
^%ie  pecudes  quidem  mihi  passurae  esse  yideantur. 

X.  i^QuARTUM  genus  est  sane  varium,  et  mistum,  et 
turbulientum :  ^^qui  jampridem  premuntur ;  qui  nunquam 
emergent:  qui  partim  inertia,  ^^partim  male  gerendo  ne>« 
gotio,  partim  etiam  9iimtibuS|  ^^  yetere  a^re  alienp  ra 
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cillant :  qui  ^Tadimomis,  judiciii,  proscriptiQiiibus  bonomm 
defatigati,  pennulti  et  ex  urbe,  et  ex  agris  se  in  ilia 
castra  conferre  dicTmtur.  Hosce  ego  non  tarn  milites 
acres,  quam  %ifitiatores  lentos  esse  arbitzor.  Qui  bomi- 
aes,  ^hmum,  ^i  stare  non  possunt,  comiant :  sed  ita,  ut 
non  modo  civitas,  sed  ne  vicini  quidem  proximi  sentiant 
Nam  illud  non  intelligo,  quamobrem,  ^si  vivere  boneste 
non  possunt,  perire  turpiter  velinti>-«ut  cur  minore  do* 
lore  perituros  se  cum  multis,  quam  si  soli  pereant,  arbi- 
trentur.  Quintum  genus  est  parricidarum,  sicariorum, 
deniqu6  omnium  facinorosorum :  quos  ego  a  Catiliua  %on 
revoco.  Nam  neque  divelli  ab  eo  possunt:  et  pereant 
sane  in  latrocinio,  quoniam  sunt  ita  multi,  ut  eos  capere 
career  non  possit.\  ^Postremum  autem  genus  est,  non 
solum  numero,  verum  etiam  genere  ipso  atque  vita :  ^quod 
proprium  est  Catilinae,  de  ejus  delectu,  immo  vero  ^de 
complexu  ejus  ac  sinu:  quos  pexo  capillo,  nitidos,  aut 
imberbes,  aut  ^%ene  barbatos  videtis:  ^^manicatis  et  ta- 
laribus  tunicis ;  ^^velis  amictos,  non  togis :  quorum  omnis 
industria  vitae,  et  vigilandi  labor  in  ^%ntelucams  coenis 
expromitur.  In  bis  gregibus  omnes  aleatores,  omnes  adul- 
teri,  omnes  impuri  impudicique  versantur:  bi  pueri  tarn 
lepidi  ac  delicati,  non  solum  cantare  et  saltare^sed  etiam 
sicas  vibrare,:  et  spargere  venena  didicerunt:  qui  nisi 
exeunt,  nisi  pereimt,  etiamsi  Catilina  pejierit,  scitote  boc 
in  republica  ^'^seminarimn  Catilinarum  futurum.  Verum- 
tamen  quid  sibi  isti  miseri  yolunt.?  Quo  pacto  iUi  ^^Apen- 
ninum,  atque  illas  pruinas  ac  nives  perferent  ?  Nisi  id- 
circo  se  facilius  biemem  toleraturos  putant,  quod  ^^nudi  in 
conviviis  saltare  didicerunt. 

XL  O  BELLUM  ^^magnopere  pertimescendum,  cum  banc 
sit  babiturus  Catilina  scortorum  cobortem  praetoriam! 
Instruite  nunc,  Quirites,  contra  bas  tam  praeclaras  Cati- 
linae copias  vestra  praesidia,  vestrosque  exercitus:  et 
primum  gladiatori  iUi  ^^confecto  et  saucio  consules  im- 
peratoresque  vestros  opponite :  deinde,  contra  ^^iUam  nau- 
fragorum    ejectam  ac  debilitatam  xnanum,   florem  totius 
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Italiae  ac  robur  educite.     ^Jam  yero  urbes   cole  <ianim, 
ac  municipia,  respoudebunt  Catilinae  cumulis  silvestaibius. 
Neque  vero  ceteras  copias,  ^omamentay  praesidia  vestra, 
cum  illius   latfonis   inopia  atque   egestate  conferre  debeo. 
Sed  si,  omissis  his  rebus  omnibus,  ^quibus  nos  suppedita^ 
mur,  eget  ille,  senatu,  equitibus  Romanis,  populo,  urbe,  aera- 
ho,  ^^ectigalibus,  cuncta  Italia,  provinciis  omnibus,   exte- 
ris  nationibus:  si  his  rebus   omissis,   ipsas  causas,  quae 
inter   se    confligunt,    ^contendere    yelimus;   ex  eo   ipso, 
quam  valde  illi  jaceant,   intelligere   possumus.     Ex   hac 
enim  parte  pudor  pugnat,  illinc  ^'petulantia :  hinc  puSicitia, 
illinc  stuprum :  hinc  fides,  illinc    fraudatio :   hinc   pietas, 
illinc  scelus :  hinc  '''constantia,  illinc   furor :  hinc   hones- 
tas,  illinc  turpitudo:  hinc   ^continentia,   illinc  libido:  de- 
nique  aequitas,   temperantia,   fortitudo,  prudentia,  virtutes 
omnes,  certant  cum  iniquitate,  cum  luxuria,  cum  ignavia, 
cum  temeritate,    cum  vitiis  omnibus :   postremo   ^copiae 
ctim  egestate,  ^^'bona  ratio  cum  perdita,   mens   sana   cum 
amentia,  bona  denique  spes   cum  omnium  rerum   despe- 
ratione   confligit.      In  hujusmodi   certamine    ac   praelio, 
nonne,  etiamsi  ^^hominum    studia   deficiant,   dii  ipsi  im- 
mortales  cogent   ab  his  praeclarissimis  yirtutibus   tot  et 
tanta  vitia  superari? 

XII.  Quag  cum  ita  sint,  Quirites,  yos  ^^quemadmodum 
jam  antea  vestra  tecta  custodiis  vigiliisque  defendite: 
mihi,  ut  i^urbi  sind  vestro  motu,  ac  sine  ullo  tumultu, 
satis  esset  praesidii,  consultum  ac  provisum  est.  Coloni 
omnes  ^^municipesque  vestri,  certiores  a  me  facti  ^Me 
hac  noctuma  excursione  Catilinae,  facile  urbes  suas 
finesque  defendent:  gladiatores,  quam  sibi  ille  maximam 
maimm  et  certissimamfore  putavit,  ^^quamquam  meliore 
animo  sunt,  quam  pars  patriciorum,  potestate  tamen  nos- 
tra continebuntur.  ^^Q.  Metellus,  quem  ego  prospiciens 
hoc  in  agrum  Gallicanum  Picenumque  praemisi,  ^%ut  op- 
primet  hominem,  aut  omnes  ejus  motus  conatusque  pro- 
bibebit.  ^^Reliquis  autem  de  rebus  constitiiendis,  matur- 
ladis,  agendis,  jam  ad  Aonatum  referemus,  quem  vocari 
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videtis.  ^Nunc  illos,  qui  in  urbe  remaasenmt,  'atqne  adeo 
qui  contra  urbis  salutem,  omniumque  vestrOm,  in  urbe  a 
Catilina  relicti  sunt,  quamquam  sunt  liostes,  tamen,  quia 
nati  sunt  cives,  ^monitos  eos  etiam  atque  etiam  volo. 
Mea  lenitas  adhuc  si  cui  ^olutior  yisa  est,  hoc  exspec- 
tavit,  ut  id,  quod  latebat,  erumperet.  ^Quod  reHquum  est, 
jam  non  possuin  oblivisci,  meam  banc  esse  patriam,  me 
borum  esse  consulem ;  mibi  aut  cum  bis  yivendum,  aut 
pro  bis  esse  moriendum.  Nullus  est  portae  custos :  nul- 
lus  insidiator  viae :  si  qui  exire  voiimt,  consulere  sibi 
possunt.  ^Qui  vero  in  urbe  se  commoyerit,  cujus  ego 
non  modo  factum,  sed  inceptum  ullum  conatumve  contra 
patriam  deprebendero :  sentiet  ia  bac  urbe  esse  cousules 
vigilantes,  esse  egregios  ^magistratus,  esse  fortem'  sena* 
tmn,  esse  arma,  esse  carcerem,  quem  vindicem  nefario- 
rum  ac  manifestorum  scelerum  majores  nostri  esse  yo* 
luerunt. 

XIII .  Atque  baec  omnia  sic  agentur,  Quirites,  ut  res 
maximae  minimo  motu,  pericula  summa  nullo  tumultu,  be!-* 
lum  intestinum  ac  domesticmn,  post  hominum  memoriam 
crudelissimum  ac  maximum,  ^e  uno  togato  duce  et  im- 
peratore,  sedetur.  Quod  ego  sic  administrabo,  Quirites, 
ut,  si  ullo  modo  fieri  poterit,  ne  improbus  quidem  quis- 
quam  in  bac  urbe  poenam  sui  sceleris  sufTerat.  Sed  si 
yis  manifestae  audaciae,  si  impendens  patriae  periculum 
me  necessario  de  bac  animi  lenitate  Meduxerit ;  illud  p):o- 
fecto  perficiam,  quod  in  tanto  et  tam  insidioso  bello  vix 
optandum  Tidetur,  ut  ne  quis  bonus  intereat,  paucorumque 
poena  yos  jam  omnes  salvi  esse  possitis.  Quae  quidem 
ego  neque  mea  prudentia,  neque  bumanis  consiliis  fretus 
poUiceor  vobis,  Quirites ;  sed  multis,  et  non  dubiis  deo- 
rum  immortalium  ^^significationibus,  quibus  ego  ducibus 
in  banc  spem  sententiamque  sum  ingressus :  qui  jam  non 
procul,  ut  quondam  solebant,  ^^ab  extemo  boste  atque 
longinquo,  sed  bic  ^^praesentes  suo  numine  atque  auxilio 
sua  templa  atque  urbis  tecta  defendunt :  ^^quos  tos,  Qui- 
rites, precari,  venerari}  atque  implorare  debetis,  ut,  quam 
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utbem  pnlcbexrimam,  florentissimam,  potentissimaniqile 
esse  Yoluerunty  lianc  omnibus  hosthim  copiis  teira  mari- 
que  superatis,  a  perditissimorum  civium  nefario  scelere 
defendant. 


»M.TULLII  CICERONIS 

ORATIO 

IN  L.  CATILINAM 

TERTIA, 
AD   QUIRITES. 


I.  RsMPUBLiCAV,  Quirites,  yitamque  omnium  yestrtim, 
*boiia,  fortonas,  conjuges,  liberosque  vestros,  atque  %oc  do- 
micilium  clarissbni  imperii,  fortunatissimam  pulcherrimam- 
que  urbem,  ^hodiemo  die,  deorum  immortalium  summo 
orga  Tos  amore,  laboribus,  consiliis,  periculisque  meis, 
«x  flamma  atque  ferro,  ac  paene  ex  faucibus  fati  erep- 
tarn,  et  Tobis  cofiseryatam  ac  restitutam  yidetis.  ^Et,  si 
non  minus  yobis  jucundi  atque  HUustres  sunt  ii  dies,  qui- 
bus  conseryamur,  quam  iUi,  quibus  nascimur ;  quod  salif- 
tis  ceTta  laetitia  est,  nascendi  incerta  conditio:  et  quod 
^sine  «ensu  nascimur,  cum  yoluptate  seryamur :  profecto, 
quoniam  ^um,  qiu  kanc  urbem  condidit,  ad  deos  im- 
nortales  ^beneyolentia  famaqud  susttdimus ;  esse  apud  yos 
posterosqne  yestros  in  honore  debebit  ^^s,  qui  eandem  banc 
urbem  conditam  amplificatamque  seryayit.  Nam  toti  urbi, 
^^templis,  delubris,  tectig  ac  moenibus  sttb)ecto8  prope 
jam  ignes  circumdatosque  restinzimus :  iidemque  gladibs  in 
rempublicam  destrictos  retudimus,  mucronesque  eOrum  ab 
jugidii  yestris  dejecimus.  ^^uae  quoniam  in  senatu  illus- 
trata,  patefacta,  comperta  sunt  per  me,  yobis  jam  expo* 
nam  breyiter,  Quirites,  ut  et  quanta,  et  ^^quam  manifesta, 
et  qua  ratione  inyestigata  et  comprehensa  sint,  yos,  qui 
iff^ypttis,  i^z  actis  scire  possitis.    Principio,  ^^t  Catili- 
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na  paucis  ante  diebus  erapit  ex  urbe,  cum  sceloris  »ui 
Bocios,  hujuace  nefarii  belli  acerrimos  duces,  Romae  re- 
liquisset;  semper  vigilavi,  et  providi,  Quiiites,  quemad- 
modum  in  tantis  et  tarn  absconditis  insidiis  salvi  esse 
possemus. 

II.  Nam  tum,  'cum  ex  urbe  Catilinam  ejiciebam,  (non 
enim  jam  vereor  bujus  verbi  invidiam,  cum  ^illa  magis 
sit  timenda,  quod  vivus  exierit,)  sed  tum,  cum  ilium  ^ex- 
tenninari  volebam,  aut  reliquam  conjuiatorum  manum  si- 
mul  exituram,  aut  eos,  qui  restitissent,  infirmos  sine  illo 
ac  debiles  fore  putabam.  ^At  ego,  ut  yidi,  quos  maximo 
furore  et  scelere  esse  inflammatos  sciebam,  eos  nobis- 
cum  esse,  et  Romae  remansisse :  in  eo  omnes  dies  noc- 
tesque  consumsi,  ut,  ^quid  agerent,  quid  molirentur,  senti- 
rem  ac  viderem :  ut,  quoniam  auribus  vestris,  propter  in- 
credibilem  magnitudinem  sceleris,  minorem  fidem  faceret 
oratio  mea,  ^em  ita  comprehenderem,  ut  tum  demum 
animis  saluti  vestrae  provideretis,  cum  oculis  maleficium 
ipsum  videretis.  Itaque  ''ut  comperi,  legatos  AUobrogum, 
%elli  Transalpini,  et  tumultus  Gallici  excitandi  causa, 
^a  P.  Lentulo  esse  sollicitatos,  eosque  in  Galliam  ad  suos, 
elves,  ^^eodemque  itinere,  ^^cum  Uteris  mandatisque,  ad 
Catilinam  esse  missos,  comitemque  iis  adjunctum  Yid- 
turcium,  atque  buic  datas  esse  ad  Catilinam  literas ;  facul- 
tatem  mihi  obiatam  putavi,  ut,  quod  erat  difficillimum, 
quodque  ego  semper  ^^optabam  a  diis  immortalibus,  tota 
res  non  solum  a  me,  sed  etiam  a  senatu,  et  a  vobis  ma- 
nifesto deprebenderetur.  \  Itaque  bestemo  die  ^^L.  Flac- 
cum  et  C.  Pomtinum  praetores,  fortissimos  atque  aman- 
tissimos  reipublicae  viros,  ad  me  vocavi:  rem  omnem 
exposui:  quid  fieri  placeret,  ostendi.  Illi  autem,  ^^qui 
omnia  de  republica  praeclara  atque  egregia  sentirent,  sine 
recusatione,  ac  sine  ulla  mora  negotium  susceperunt,  et, 
^cum  advesperasceret,  occulte  ad  ^^pontem  Mulvium  per- 
venerunt,  atque,  ibi,  in  proximis  villis,  ita  ^''bipartite  fue- 
runt,  ut  Tiberis  inter  eos,  et  pons  interesset.  Eodem  autem 
et  ipsi,  sine   cujusquam   suspicione,  multoa  fortes  viioa 
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eduxenmt,  et  ego  ^ex  praefectora  Reatma  complures  de- 
lectos  adolescentes,  quorum  opera  in  republica  assidue 
utor,  praesidio  cum  gladiis  misentm.  Interim  ^ertia  fere 
vigilia  exacta,  cum  jam'  pontem  Mulvium  ^agno  comi- 
tatu  legati  AUobrogum  ingredi  inciperent,  unaque  Vultur- 
cius,  fit  in  eos  impetus:  educuntur  et  ab  illis  gladii,  et 
a  nostris :  res  erat  praetoribus  nota  solis :  ignorabatur  a 
ceteris. 

III.  TuM,  %iteryenta  Pomtini  atque  Flacci,  pugna,  quae 
erat  commissa,  sedatur.  Litterae,  quaecunque  erant  in 
eo  comitatu,  integris  signis,  praetoribus  traduntur:  ^ipsi, 
comprehensi,  ad  me,  'cum  jam  dilucesceret,  deducnntur. 
Atque  horum  omnium  scelerum  ^improbissimum  machi- 
natorem  Cimbrum  Gabinium,  statim  ad  me,  nihildum 
suspicantem,  vocavi.  Deinde  item  arcessitur  L.  Statilius, 
et  post  eum  C.  Cethegus;  taxdissime  autem  ^Lentulus 
yenit,  ^credo  quod  litteris  dandis,  ^^raeter  consnetudinem, 
proxima  nocte  vigilarat.  Cum  vero  summis  ac  clarissi* 
mis  bujus  civitatis  viris,  qui,  audita  re,  ^equentes  ad  me 
mane  convenerant,  litteras  a  me  prius  aperiri,  quam  ad 
senatum  ^^deferri,  placeret ;  ne,  ^^si  nihil  esset  inventum, 
temere  a  me  tantus  tumultus  injectus  civitati  videretur; 
negavi  me  esse  facturum,  ut  de  periculo  publico  non  ad 
consilium  publicum  rem  integram  deferrem.  Etenim, 
Quirites,  si  ea,  ^^quae  erant  ad  me  delata,  reperta  non 
essent;  tamen  ego  non  arbitrabar  in  tantis  reipublicae 
periculis  mihi  esse  nimiam  diligentiam  pertimescendam. 
Senatum  frequentem  celeriter,  ut  vidistis,  ^^coegi.  Atque 
interea  statim,  admonitu  AUobrogum,  C.  Sulpicium,  prae* 
torem,  fortem  virum,  misi,  qui  ex  aedibus  Cethegi,  ^%i 
quid  telorum  esset,  efferret:  ex  quibus  ille  maximmn 
sicarum  numerum  et  gladiorum  extulit. 

IV.  Introduxi  Yulturcium  sine  Gallis :  ^'fidem  ei  pub- 
licara,  jussu  senatus,  dedi:  bortatus  sum,  ut  ea,  quae 
sciret,  sine  timore  indicaret.  Tum  ille,  cum  yix  se  ex 
nleigno  timore  '^recreasset,  dixit :  a  P.  Lentulo  se  habere 
«d  Catilinam  ><*mandata  et  litteras^  ut  senrorum  praesidia 
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^uteretiir,  et  ad  urbem  quamprimum  cum  exercitu  accede- . 
ret:  ^id  autem  eo  consilio,  ut,  cum  urbem  omnibus  ex 
partibus,  quemadmodum  descriptum  distributumque  erat,  ia 
cendissent,  eaedemque  iufinitam  civium  fecissent,  ^praesto 
esset  ille,  qui  et  fugientes  exciperet,  et  se  cum  bis  urba- 
nis  ducibus  conjungeret.  lutroducti  autem  Galli,  ^jusju- 
randum  sibi  et  litteras  a  P.  Lentulo,  Cethego,  Statilio  ad 
suam  gentem  datas  esse  dixerunt:  atque  ita  sibi  ab  his, 
.  et  a  ^L.  Cassio  esse  praescriptum,  ut  equitatum  iu  Italiam 
quamprimum  mitterent:  ^pedestres  sibi  copias  non  defu- 
turas:  Leutulum  autem  ''sibi  confirmasse,  ex  fatis  Sibyl- 
linis  aruspicumque  responsis,  se  esse  ^ertium  ilium  Cor- 
nelium,  ad  quem  regnum  hujus  urbis  atque  imperiimi 
pervenire  esset  necesse:  ^Cinnam,  ante  se  et  Sullam 
fuisse:  eundemque  dixisse,  ^^fatalem  hunc  esse  annum 
ad  interitum  hujus  urbis  atque  imperii,  qui  esset  decimus 
annus  ^^post  virginum  absolutionem,  ^^post  Capitolii  autem 
incensionem  vicesimus.  Hanc  autem  Cethego  cum  cete- 
ris controversiam  fuisse  dixerunt,  quod  Lentulo  et  aliis, 
caedem  ^^Satumalibus  fieri^  atque  urbem  inc«^  placeret  ^ 
Cethego  nimium  id  longum  ^Mderi. 

V.  Ac,  ^^ne  longum  sit,  Quirites,  tabellas  proferri  jussi- 
mus,  quae  a  quoque  dicebantur  datae.  Primum  ostendimus 
Cethego  ^^signum :  cognovit.  Nos  liniun  ineidimus :  legi- 
mus.  Erat  scriptum  ipsius  manu  Allobrogum  senatui  et 
populo,  sese,  ^^quae  eorum  legatis  confirmasset,  esse  fac- 
turum :  orare,  ut  item  illi  facerent,  quae  sibi  legati  eorun^ 
recepissent.  Tum  Cethegus,  qui  paullo  ante  aliquid  ^^ta-» 
men  de  gladiis  ac  sicis,  quae  apud  ipsum  erant  deprehen- 
sae,  respondisset,  dixissetque  se  semper  *®bonorum  ferra- 
mentorum  studiosum  fuisse,  ^Ojecitatis  litteris  debilitatus 
atque  abjectus,  •  conscientia  convictus,  repente  conticuit. 
Introductus  Statilius,  ^^cognovit  signuni  et  manum  suam. 
Recitatae  sunt  tabellae  in  eandem  fere  sententiam :  con- 
fessus  est.  Turn  ostendi  tabellas  Lentulo;  et  quaesivi, 
^^cognosceretne  signum?  annuit.  Est  vero,  inquam,  signuiai 
notum,  imago  avi  tui,  ^flclarissimi  viri,  qui  amavit  ^mdc^ 
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patriam  et  cives  suos;  quae  quidem  te  a  tanto  scelere 
etiam  muta  reyocare  debuit.  ^Leguntur  eadem  ratioae 
ad  senatum  AUobrogum  populumque  litterae:  si  quid  de 
his  rebus  dicere  vellet,  feci  potestatem.  Atque  ille  primo 
quidem  %egayit:  post  autem  aliquanto,  toto  jam  indicio 
exposito .  atque  edito,  surrexit:  quaesivit  a  Gallis,  ^quid 
flibi  esset  cum  iis:  quamobrem  domum  suam  venissent; 
itemque  a  Yulturcio:  qui  cum  illi  breviter  constanterque 
/  respondissent,  {per  quem  ad  eum, /quotiesque  venissent^ 
quaesissentque  ab  eo,  ^nihilne  secum  esset  de  fatis  Sibyl* 
linis  locutus:  tum  ille  subito,  ^scelere  demens,  quanta 
▼is  conscientiae  esset,  ostendit.  Nam,  cum  id  posset  in- 
£tiari  repente  praeter  opinionem  omnium  confessus  est. 
*Ita  eum  non  modo  ingenium  illud,  et  dicendi  exercitatio, 
qua  semper  valuit,  sed  etiam,  ^propter  vim  sceleris  mani- 
festi  atque  deprebensi,  impudentia,  qua  superabat  omnes, 
improbitasque  defecit.  Yulturcius  rero  subito  proferri 
litteras  atque  aperiri  jussit,  quas  sibi  a  Lentulo  ad  Cati- 
linam  datas  esse  dicebat.  Atque  ibi  ^ehementissime  per- 
turbatus  Lentulus  tamen  et  signum  suum  et  manum  cog- 
novit. ^£rant  autem  scriptae  sine  nomine,  sed  ita :  "Qui 
sim  ex  eo,  quem  ad  te  misi,  cognosces.  Cura,  -ut  vir 
sis,  et  ^^quem  in  locum  sis  progressus  cogita,  et  vide  quid 
jam  tibi  sit  necesse.  Cura,  ut  omnium  tibi  auxilia  ad« 
juhgas,  ^^etiam  infimorum."  Gabinius  deinde  introductus, 
cum  primo  impudenter  respondere  coepisset,  ad  extremum 
nihil  ex  iis,  quae  QaUi  ^^simulabant,  negavit.  Ac  mihi 
quidem,  Quirites,  ^^cum  ilia  certissima  sunt  visa  argu- 
menta  atque  indicia  sceleris,  tabellae,  signa,  manus,  de- 
nique  uniuscujusque  confessio ;  tum  multo  ilia  certiora, 
color,  oculi,  vultus,  tacitornitas.  .^^Sic  enim  obstupuerant, 
sic  terram  intuebantar,  sic  furtim  nonnumquam  inter  se 
adspiciebant,  ut  non  jam  ab  aliis  indicari,  sed  indicare  se 
ipsi  viderentur. 

YI.  Indiciis  ^^exposids  atque  editis,  Quirites,  senatum 
eonsului,  ^^de  summa  republica  quid  fieri  placeret.  Dictae 
Buat  ^"^a  principibus  ^^aocerrimae  ac  fortissimae  sententiaet 

3» 
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qaiSB  senatuB  sine  ulla  varietate  est  consecutus.  E^ 
quoniam  nondum  est  ^perscriptum  senatus  consultum,  ex 
memoria  vobis,  Quirites,  quid  senatu»  censuerit,  exponam. 
Frimum  ^mihi  gratiae  verbis  aiaplissimis  agimtur,  quod 
virtute,  consilio,  providentia  mea,  respublica  periculis  sit 
tnaximis  liberata:  deinde  L.  Flaccus  et  C.  PomtinuB 
praetores,  quod  eorum  opera  forti  fidelique  usos  esseiiit 
merito  ac  jure  laudantur :  otque  etiam  ^viro  forti,  coUega^ 
meo,  laus  impertitur, .  quod  eo9,  qui  liujus  conjuratidiu^ 
participes  fuisseut,  %  suis  et  reipublica^  consiliis  renio-> 
vissetA'  Atque  ita  censuenjnt,  ut  P.  Lentulus,  ^cum  se 
praetura  abdicasset,  turn  ^m  custodiam  traderetur:  item* 
que  uti  C.  Cethegus,  L.  Statilius,  P.  Gabinius,  qui  pmnes 
praesentes  erant,  in  custodiam  tradiexentur :  atque  idem 
hoc  decretum  est  in  L.  Cassium,  qui  sibi  ^procuratienem 
incendendae  urbis  depoposcerat :  in  M.  Caeparium,  cui 
ad  soUicitandos  pastores  Apuliam  esse  attributam,  erat 
indicatum:  in  P.  Furium,  qui  ^st  ^ex  his  colonis,  quos 
^  Fesulas  L.  Siilia  deduxit ;  in  Q.  Manlium  Chilonem,  qui 
una  cum  hoc  Furio  semper  erat  %i  hac  Allobrogum  soUi« 
citatione  versatus:  in  P.  Umbrenum,  ^<*libertinum  homi* 
nem,  a  quo  primum  Gallos  ad  Gabinium  ^^rductos  esse 
constabat.  ^^Atque  ea  lenitate  senatus  est  usus,  Quirites, 
ut  ex  tanta  conjuratione,  tantaque  vi  ac  multitudine  do^ 
mesticorum  hostium,  ^^novem  hominum  perditissimorum 
poena ,  republica  conseryata,  reliquorum  mehtes  sanari 
posse  arbitraretur.  Atque  etiam  ^*supplicatio  diis  immor- 
talibus,  pro  singulari  eorum  merito,  mep  nomine  decreta 
est,  Quirites :  quod  mihi  primum  post  banc  urbem  con- 
.ditam  ^Hogato  contigit :  et  his  decreta  verbis  est,  "  Quod 
urbem  Lacendiis,  caede  cives,  Italiam  hello  liberassem." 
Quae  supplicatio  si  cum  ceteris  conferatur,  Quirites,  ^hoc 
intersit,  quod  ceterae  bene  gesta,  haec  una,  conservata 
republica,  constituta  est.  ^^ Atque  illud,  quod  faciendum 
primum  fuit,  i%ctum  atque  transactum  est.  Nam  P.  Len- 
iulus,  quamquam  ^^patefactus  indiciis  et  cbnfessionibus 
suis,  judicio  aenatus,  noa  modo  praetoris  jus,  vepm  etiam 
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eifid  amiserat;  tamen  magUtratu  se  abdioavit:  ^ut,  qaia 
religio  C.  Mario,  clarissimo  viro,  mm  fuerat,  quo  minus 
C.  GlauGiam,  de  quo  nihil  nominatim  erat  decretum,  prae- 
torem  eccideret,  ea  nos  religione  in  phvato  P.  I^ntulo 
puniendo  liberaremur. 

VII.  Nvsc,  quoniam,  Quirites,  Bceleratissiini  periculo- 
sissimiqil^  belli  nefariod  duces  ^captos  jam  et  compre- 
ken909  tenetis,  existimare  debetis,  omnes  Catilinae  c(^ias, 
omnes  apes  atque  opes,  his  depulsis  urbis  pehculis,  conci- 
difise.  ^Quem  qiudem  ego  cum  ex  urbe  pellebam,  hoc  pro- 
videbam  animo,  Quihtes,  remoto  Catilina,  nee  mihi  esse 
p.  -Lentuli  ^somnum,  ^ec  L.  Cassii  adipem,  nee  Cethegi 
furiosam  temeritatem  pertimescendam.  ^lUe  erat  unua 
timeadus  ex  his  omnibus,  sed  tamdiu,  dum  -moenibus  urbis 
eontinebatur.  Omnia  norat,  ''omnium  aditus  tenebat;  ap- 
pellate, tentare,  sollicitare  poterat,  audebat :  ^erat  ei  con- 
silium ad  faoinus  aptum :  consilio  autem  ntigue  lingua,  ne* 
quB  manus  deerat.  ^Jam  ad  certas  res  conficiendas  certos 
homines  delectos  ac  descriptos  habebat.  Neque  vero, . 
eum  aliquid  mandaverat,  confectum  putabat.  ^^^Nihil  erat, 
quod  non  ipse  obiret,  occurreret,  vigilaret,  laboraret :  ^^fri- 
gus,  sitim,  famem  ferre  poterat.  Hunc  ego  hominem,  ^^tam 
acrem,  tam  paratum,  tam  audacem,  tarn  caliidum,  tam  in 
scelere  vigilantem,  tam  i%i  perditis  rebus  diligentem,  nisi 
ex  domesticis  insidiis  in  castrense  latrocinium  compulis- 
sem,  (dioam  id,  quod  sentio,  Quirites,)  non  facile  hanc 
tantam  molem  mali  a  cerricibus  yestris  depulissem.  ^^Non 
iUe  nobis  Saturnalia  constituisset,  ^^neque  tanto  ante  exi- 
tii  et  fati  diem  reipublicae  denuntiasset,  ^^neque  commi- 
sisset,  ut  signum,  ut  litterae  suae,  testes  denique  mani- 
festi  sceleris  deprehenderentur.  Quae  nunc,  illo  absente, 
sic  gesta  sunt,  ut  nullum  in  privata  domo  furtum  umquam 
sit  tam  palam  inventum,  quam  haec  tanta  in  republica 
conjuratio  manifesto  inventa  atque  deprehensa  est.  Quodsi 
Catilina  in  urbe  ad  hanc  diem  remansisset:  quamquam,^ 
quoad  fuit,  omnibus  ejus  consiliis  ^^occurri  atque  obstiti^ 
taiqenj  ut  leyissime  ^m/mmx^^  dimicandmn  nptm  cum  illo- ' 
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ftuBBet,  n'eqne  nos  umquam,  dmn  ille  in  urbe  hostis  fiils- 
set,  tantis  perioulis  rempublicam,  tanta  pace,  tanto  otip, 
tanto  silentio,  liberassemus. 
V  VIII.  QuAMQDABc  ha6c  omiiia,  Quirites,  ita  sunt  a  mo 
administrata,  ut  deonim  immortalium  ^nutu  atqne  consi- 
ho  et  gosta  et  provisa  esse  videantur.  Idque  com  ^con- 
jeotura  consequi  possumus,  quod  vix  videtur  hunftmi  con- 
silii  tantamm  return  gubematio  esse  potuisse:  turn  toto 
^ita  praesentes  his  tempoiibus  opem  et  auxilium  nobis 
tulerunt,  ut  eos  paene  oculis  videre  postemus.  ^Nam,  nt 
ilia  omittam,  Msas  noctumo  tempore  ab  occidente  facet, 
ardoremque  coeli,  ^t  fulminum  jactus,  ^ut  terrae  mOtus, 
at  cetera,  quae  tarn  multa,  nobis  consulibus,  facta  aunt, 
ut  haec,  quae  nunc  ftunt,  ^canore  dii  immortales  vide-* 
rentuT!  hoc  oerte,  Quirites,  quod  sum  dicturus,  neque 
praetermittendum,  neque  relinquendum  est.  Nam  j^ofecto 
memoria  tenetis,  ^Cotta  et  Torquato  consulibus,  ^^com« 
plures  in  Capitolio  res  ^^de  coelo  esse  percussas,  cum 
et  i^simulaora  deorum  immortalium  ^^depulsa  sunt,  et 
statuae  veterum  hominum  dejectae,  et  ^^legum  aera  lique* 
facta.  Tactus  est  etiam  ille,  qui  banc  urbem  condidit, 
Romulus:  ^^quem  inauratum  in  Capitolio  parvum  atque 
lactentem,  uberibus  lupinis  inhiantem,  fuisse  meministis. 
Quo  quidem  tempore,  cum  aruspices  ^^ex  iota  Etruria 
convenissent,  caedes  atque  incendia,  et  legum  interitum, 
et  bellum  civile  ao  domesticum,  et  totius  urbis  atque  im- 
perii occasum  appropinquare  dixerunt,  nisi  dii  immortales, 
omni  ratione  placati,  ^^suo  numine  prope  fata  ipsa  iiexis- 
sent.  Itaque  illorum  responsis  tunc  et  ^^ludi  decem  pei 
dies  facti  sunt,  neque  res  ulla,  quae  ^^ad  placandum  deos 
pertineret,  praetermissa  est :  iidemque  jusserunt,  simulacrum 
Jovis  facere  ^%iaju8,  et  in  excelso  eollocare,  et  contra, 
atque  ante  fuerat,  ad  orientem  convertere :  ac  se  sperare 
dixerunt,  si  iilud  signum,  quod  videtis,  solis  ortum,  et 
ibrum,  curiamque  oonspiceret,  fore,  ut  ea  consilia,  quae 
clam  essent  inita  contra  salutem  urbis  atque  imperii 
*>HUustra)rentttr,  ut  a  eenatu  pppuloque  Roo^mo  perspioi 
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possent.  Atque  illud  ita  collocaadum  consnles  iUi  ^loca- 
Torunt ;  sed  tanta  fuit  opens  tarditas,  ut  neque  a  ^superio- 
ribus  consulibus,  neque  a  nobis  ante  hodiemum  diem  col« 
locaretur.      ^^v^..^-^ 

IX.  Hic  quis  potest  esse,  Quirites,  ^tam  aversns  a  vero 
tarn  praeceps,  tarn  mente  captus,  qui  neget,  baec  onmiay 
quae  videmus,  praecipueque  banc  urbem,  deonim  immor- 
taiium  nutu  atque  potestate  administrari  ?  Etenim  cum 
esset  ita  responsum,  caedes,  incendiai,  intexitumque  reipu* 
blicae  compaiari,  ^et  ea  a  perditis  civibus ;  quae  turn  propter 
magnitudinem  scelerum  noimidiis  iucredibilia  videbantur, 
Qa  non  modo  cogitata  a  nefanis  cinbus,  verum  etiam 
suscepta  esse  sensistis.  '^Illud  vero  nonne  ita  praesens 
QSt,  ut  nutu  Jovis  Optimi  Maidmi  factum  esse.videatur, 
lit,  cum  hodierno  die  ^mane  per  forum  meo  jussu  et  con- 
jurati,  et  ''eorum  indices,  in  aedem  Concordiae  duceren- 
tur,  eo  ipso  tempore  signum  statueretur?  <Quo  collocato, 
atque  ad  vos  senatumque  converso,  omnia  et  senatus,  et 
Tos,  quae  erant  contra  salutem  omnium  cogitata,  illustrata 
et  patefacta  vidistis.  Quo  etiam  majore  sunt  isti  odio 
supplicioque  digni,  qui  non  solum  vestris  domiciliis  atque 
tectis,  sed  etiam  deorum  ^emplis  atque  delubris  sunt  fu- 
nestos  ac  nefarios  i^es  inferre  conati.  ^Quibus  ego  si  me 
restitisse  dicam,  nimium  mibi  sumam,  et  non  sim  ferendus. 
*^Ille,  ille  Jupiter  restidt :  ille  Capitolium,  ille  haec  templa, 
ille  banc  urbem,  ille  vos  on^les  salvos  esse  voluit.  Diis  ego 
immortalibus  ducibus  ^'banc  mentem,  Quirites,  ¥olunta- 
temque  suscepi,  a^ue  ad  baec  tanta  indicia  perreni.  ^^Jam 
vero  ilia  Allobrogum  soUicitatio  sic  a  Lentulo  ceterisque  do- 
mesticis  bostibus  suscepta,  tanta  res  tam  dementer  credita  et 
ignotis  et  barbaris,  commissaeque  litterae  numquam  essent 
profecto,  nisi  a  diis  immortalibus  buic  tantae  audaciae 
consilium  esset  ereptum.  Quid  vero  ?  ^^ut  bomines  Galli, 
ex  civitate  male  pacata,  quae  gens  una  restat,  quae  po- 
pulo  Romano  bellum  facere  et  posse  et  non  nolle  videa- 
tur,  ^^spem  imperii  et  rcrum  amplissimarum  ultro  sibi  a 
patricUs  bominibus  oblatam  negligqfent,  vestiamque  salu- 
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tern  isuis  opibus  anteponerent ;  id  non  divinitus  faotiBn 
esse  putatis?  'praesertim  qui  nos  ncm  pugnondo,  aed  ta« 
cendo  superarent?      ^- 

X.  QuAMOBREM,  Qulrltes,  quoniam  'ad  omnia  pulTint* 
ria  supplicatio  decreta  est,  ^celebratote  illos  dies  cum 
conjugibus  ac  liberis  vestris.  Nam.  muki  saepe  honores 
diis  immortalibus  justi  habiti  sunt  ao  debiti,  sed  profecto 
justiores  numquam.  Erepti  enim  ex  ci^delissimo  ac  mi- 
serrimo  interitu,  et  erepti  sine  caede,  sine  sanguine,  sine 
exercitu,  sine  dimicatione,  ^gati,  me  una  togato  duce 
et  imperatore,  vicistis.  Efbnim  rdbordatnini,  ^uiiites, 
omnes  ci?iles  dissensiones,  neque  solum  eas,  quas  audis- 
tis,  sed  et  bas,  quas  vosmetipsi  mefiDiinistis  et  vidi^ti^. 
^L.  Sulla  P.  Sulpicium  oppressit :  ex  t^be  ejecit  C.  Ma- 
rium,  ''custodem  hujus  uibis,  multosque  fortes  viros  par- 
tlm  ejecit  ex  civitate,  partim  interemit.  ®Cn.  Octavius, 
consul,  armis  ex  urbe  collegam  suimi  expulit :  ^6mnis  bio 
locus  acervis  corporum  et  civium  sanguine  redundavit. 
Superavit  postea  Cinna  cum  Mario;  tum  vero,  ^^clarissi- 
mis  viris  interfectis,  Imnina  civitatis  exstincta  sunt.  Ultus 
est  bujus  victoriae  crudelitatem  postea  Sulla:  nee  dici 
quidem  opus  est,  ^^quanta  deminutione  civium,  ei  quanta 
calamitate  reipublicae.  Dissentit  ^^M.  Lepidus  a  claris- 
simo  et  fortissimo  viro,  Q.  Catulo ;  attulit  non  tam  ipsius 
interitus  reipublicae  luctum,  quam  ceterorum,  ^^Atque 
illae  dissensiones,  Quirites,  quae  non  ad  delendam,  sed 
ad  commutandam  rempublicam  ^^ertinerent :  (non  ^^iili 
nuUam  psse  rempubliqam,  sed  in  ea,  quae  esset,  se  esse 
principes:  neque  banc  urbem  conflagrare,  sed  se  in  bac 
urbe  florere  voluerunt;)  atque  illae  tamen  omnes  dissen- 
siones,  quarum  nulla  exitium  reipublicae  ^^quaesivit,  ejus- 
modi  fuerunt,  ut  non  reconciliatione  concordiae,  sed  inter* 
necione  civium  dijudioatae  sint.  In  boc  autem  uno  post 
hominum  memorlam  maximo  crudelissimoque  bello,  quale 
bellum  ^''nulla  umquam  barbaria  ^^cum  sua  gente  gessit, 
quo  in  bello  lex  bstec  fuit  a  Lentulo,  Catilina,  CassJOy 
Cethego  ^^consStuta,  if  omnes,  qui  salva  urbe  salvi  esse 
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|>osBent,  in  lK)6tiiiin  numero  ducerentur ;  ita  me  gessi, 
QuiiiteSy  ut  oxnnes  salvi  conservaremini :  et  cum  hostes 
▼estri  ^tantum  civimn  superfuturum  putassent,  quantum  in- 
finitae  caedi  restitisset,  tantum  autem  uxbis,  quantum  flam- 
ma  ^obire  non  potuisaet:  et  urbem,  et  elves  integros  in* 
columesque  servavi* 

XI.  QuiBus  ^pro  t^ntis  rebUs,  Quirites,  nuUum  ego  a  r(h 
,bis  praemium  virtutis,  nullum  insigne  honoris,  nullum  montt-' 
mentum  laudis  postulo^  praeterquam  hujus  die!  menlotiam 
sempiternagm.  In  animis  ego  vestris  bmnes  triun^bos 
meos,  omnia  ^omamenta  honoris,  monumenta  gloriae,  lau- 
.dis  insignia,  condi  et  coUocari  rolo.  'Nihil  me  mutum 
potest  delectare,  nihil  taciturn,  nihil  denique  hujuMnodi, 
quod  etiam  minu^  digni  assequi  possint.  Memoria  vestrai 
Quirites,  ^ostrae  res  alentur,  sermonibus  crescent,  littera- 
rum  monumentis  inveterascent  et  corroborabuntut :  ''eandem* 
que  diem  intelligo,  et  ad  salutem  urbis,  quam  spero  aetet- 
nam  fore,  et  ad  memoriam  consulatus  mei  propagandam : 
unoque  tempore  in  hac  republica  ^duos  cives  exstitisse, 
^quorum  alter  fines  vestri  imperii,  non  terrae,  sed  coeli 
regionibus  terminaret;  alter  ejusdem  imperii  domicilimn 
sedemque  senraret. 

XII.  Sed,  quoniam  earum  rerum,  quas  ego  gessi,  non 
i^est  eadem  fortuna  atque  conditio,  quae  illorum,  qui  ex-* 
tema  beUa  gesserunt;  quod  mihi  cum  his  virendum  sit, 
quos  vici  ac  subegi ;  ^Usti  hostes  aut  interfectos  aut  op- 
presses reliquerunt ;  vestrum  est,  Quirites,  *%i  ceteris  sua 
facta  prosunt,  mihi  mea  ne  quando  obsint,  ptovidere/ 
^^Mentes  enim  hominum  audacissimorum  sceleratae  ac 
nefariae  ne  vobis  nocere  possent,  ego  providi:  ne  mihi 
noceant,  vestrum  est  providere.  Quamquam,  Quintes, 
mihi  quidem  ipsi  nihil  jam  ^%b  istis  noceri  potest.  Mag- 
num enim  est  ^^in  bonis  praesidium,  quod  mihi  in  per- 
petuum  comparatum  est :  magna  in  republica  dignitas,  quae 
me  semper  tacita  defendet :  magna  vis  est  conscientiao, 
qiiam  qui  negligent,  ciun  me  violare  volent,  ^^se  ipsi  in- 
dicabunt«    Est  etiam  in  nobis  '''is  animis,  Quirites^  m  non 
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modo  nullius  audaciae  cedanras,  sed  etiam  omnes  imprd- 
bo8  ultro  semper  lacessamus.  Quodsi  omnis  impetus 
.  domesticorum  hostiimi,  depolsus  a  yobis,  se  in  me  unmn 
'-«onverterit ;  vobis  erit  providendmn,  Quirites,  ^qua  condi- 
done  posthac  eos  esse  velitis,  qui  se  pro  salute  vestra 
obtulerint  invidiae  periculisque  omnibus.  Mihi  quidem 
ipsi  quid  est,  quod  jam  ^ad  yitae  fructum  possit  acquiri, 
praesertim  cum  neque  in  honore  vestro,  neque  in  gloria 
virtutis,  ^uidquam  videam  altius,  quo  quidem  mihi  libeat 
adscendere?  Illud  perficiam  profecto,  Quirites,  ut  'ea, 
quae  gessi  in  consulatu,  priyatus  tuear  atque  omem :  ut, 
si  qua  est  inyidia  in  conserranda  republica  suscepta,  lae- 
dat  invidos,  ®mihi  yaleat  ad  gloriam.  Denique  ita  me  in 
republica  tractabo,  ''ut  meminerim  semper  quae  gesserim, 
ovremque,  ut  ea  yirtute,  non  casu,  gesta  esse  yideantur. 
Yos,  Quirites,  quoniam  jam  nox  est,  yeneramini  ^lum 
Joyem,  custodem  bujus  urbis  ac  yestrtkm,  atque  in  yestra 
tecta  discedite  :  et  ea,  quamquam  jam  periculum  est  de- 
pulsum,  tamen  aequo  ac  priori  nocte,  custodiis  yigiliisque 
defendite.  Id  ne  yobis  diutius  faciendum  sit,  atque  ut  in 
perpetua  pace  esse  possitis,  proyidebo,  Quirites. 
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I.  TiDEO,  patrea  conscripti,  in  me  ommnm  restrftm 
Vra  atqae  oculos   esse  canyersos:  rideo  yds  noa  solum 
de  vestro  ac   reipublicae,   verum  etiam,  ^si  id   depulsum 
sit,  de  meo  perictdo  esse  sollicitos.     Est  mihi  jucunda  in 
malis,  et  grata  in  dolore,  ^estra  erga  me  volmitas:   sed 
earn,  per  deos  immortales !  quaeso,  Meponite,  atque,  obliti 
salutis  meae,  de  vobis  ac  de  liberis  vestris  cogitate.     Mihi 
quidem  si  %aec  conditio  consulatus   data  est,  ut   onmes 
acerbitates,  omnes  dolores  cniciatusqae  peiferrem ;  feram 
non  solum  fortiter,  sed  etiam  libenter,  dummodo  meis  la« 
boribus  robis  populoque  Romano  ^dignitas  salusque  paria- 
tur.     Ego   sum  ille   consul,  patres   conacripti,  cui   ®non 
forum,  in  quo   omnis   aequitas   continetur;  ^non  campus, 
^^consularibus  auspiciis  conaeeratus ;  non  curia,  ^^aummum 
auxilium  onminm  gentium;  ^^on  domus,  commune  per- 
fugium;    ^%ion    lectus   ad  quietem    datus;    non    denique 
^^haec  sedes  honoris,  umquam  vacua  mortis  periculo  atque 
insidiis  fuit.     Ego  ^multa  tacui,  multa  pertuli,  multa  con- 
cessit multa  meo  quodam   dolore,  ^^in  vestro  timore,  sa* 
navi.     Nunc,  si  hunc  exitum   consulatus   mei  dii  immor- 
tales esse  volueruttt,  ut  vos,  patres  conscripti,  populumque 
Romanum  ex  caede  '^miserrima ;  conjuges,  liberosque  ves«' 
tros,   virginesque   Yestales    ^^ex   acerbissima   vexatione; 
templa  atque  delt^ra^  banc  pulchenimam  patriam  omnium 
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nostrum  ex  foedissima  flamma;  totam  Italiam^  ex  bello 
et  vastitate  eriperem:  ^quaecunqtie  mihi  uni  proponetur 
furtuna,  subeatur.  Etenim,  si  P.  Lentulus  suum  nomeiiy 
^inductus  a  vatibus,  ^fatale  ad  perniciem  reipublicae  fore 
putavit ;  cur  ego  non  laeter  meum  consulatum  ad  salutem 
reipublicae  prope  iatalem  exstitisse? 

11.  QuARE,  patres  conscripti,  consulite  vobis,  ^rospi- 
cite  patriae,  conservate  vos,  conjuges,  liberos,  fortunasque 
vestras,  populi  Romani  nomen  salutemque  defendite :  mihi 
parcere,  ac  de  me  cogitare  desinite.  Nam  primum  debeo 
sperare,  ^omnes  deos,  qui  buic  urbi  praesident,  ^pro  eo 
mihi,  ac  mereor,  relaturos  gratiam  esse :  deinde,  ''si  quid 
obtigerit,  aequo  animo  paratoque  moriar.  ^Pfeque  enim 
tnrpis  mors  forti  viro  potest  accidere,  ^ueque  immatora 
consulari,  nee  misera  ^^sapienti.  Nee  tamen  ego  sum 
^Ulle  ferreus,  qui  ^%atris  carissimi  atque  amantissimi 
praesentis  moerore  non  movear,  horumque  omnium  lacry- 
mis,  a  quibus  me  ^^circumsessum  videtis.  Neque  meam 
mentem  non  domum  saepe  revocat  ^^exanimata  uxor,  ^^ab- 
jecta  metu  filia,  et  ^^parvulus  filius,  quem  mihi  videtur 
^''amplecti  respublica  tamquam  obsidem  consulatus  mei: 
neque  ille,  qui,  exspectans  hujus  exitum  diei,  adstat  in 
conspectu  meo,  ^^gener.  ^^Moveor  his  rebus  omnibus,  sed 
in  eam  partem,  ut  salvi  sint  vobiscum  omnes,  etiamsi  vis 
aliqua  me  oppresserit,  potius  quam  et  illi  et  nos  una  cum 
republica  pereamus.  Quare,  patres  conscripti,  ^oincumbite 
ad  reipublicae  salutem:  circumspicite  omnes  procellas, 
quae  impendent,  nisi  providetis.  21^01^  Tib.  Gracchus, 
qui  iterum  tribunus  plebis  fieri  voluit:  non  C.  Gracchus, 
qui  agrarios  concitare  conatus  est:  non  L.  Satuminus, 
quiC.  Memmium  occidit,  in  discrimen  aliquod,  atque  in 
vestrae  severitatis  judicium  adducitur.  22Tenentur  ii,  qui 
ad  urbis  incendium,  ad  vestram  omnium  caedem,  ad  Ca- 
tilinam  accipiendum,  Romae  restiterunt :  tenentur  litterae, 
signa,  manus,  denique  uniuscujusque  confessio:  ^sollici- 
tantur  Allobroges :  servitia  excitantur :  Catilina  arcessitur : 
id  est  initum  consilium,  ut,  interfectis  omnibus,  nemo  ne 
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ad  deplorandum  quidem  reipublicae   nomen,  atq\\e  ad  la-r 
mentandam  tanti  imperii  calamitatem  relinquatur. 

III.  Haec  omnia  indices  detulerant,  ^rei  confessi  sxmt . 
vos  multia  jam  indiciis  judicastis:  primum,  quod  mihi 
gratias  egistis  ^singularibuB  Terbis;  et  %iea  virtute  atque 
diligentia  perditorum  hominum  patefactam  esse  conju- 
rationem  decrevistis:  ^deinde  quod  P.  Lentulum,  ut  se 
abdicaret  praetura,  coegiatis :  turn  quod  eum,  et  ceterosy 
Me  quibus  judicastis,  in  custodiam  dandos  censuistis: 
maximeque  quod  meo  nomine  supplicationem  decrevistis, 
qui  honos  ^gato  habitus  ante  me  est  nemini:  postremo 
hestemo  die  praemia  legatis  AUobrogum,  Titoque  Vul- 
turcio  dedistis  amplissima.  Quae  sunt  omnia  ejusmodi, 
ut  ii,  qui  in  custodiam  nominatim  dati  sunt,  sine  ulla 
dubitatione  a  vobis  ^damnati  esse  videantur.  ^Sed  ego 
institui  referre  ad  vos,  patres  conscripti,  tamquam  inte- 
grum, et  de  facto,  quid  judicetis,  et  de  poena,  quid  cen- 
seatis.  ®llla  praedicam,  quae  sunt  consulis.  Ego  magnum 
in  republica  ^^versari  furorem,  et  nova  quaedam  misceri 
et  concitari  mala  jampridem  videbam :  sed  banc  tantam 
(am  exitiosam  haberi  conjurationem  a  civibus,  numquam 
putavi.  Nunc,  quidquid  est,  ^^quocunque  vestrae  mentes 
inclinant  atque  sententiae,  ^^statueodum  vobis  ante  noc- 
tem  est.  Quantum  facinus  ad  vos  delatum  sit,  videtis: 
^huic  si  paucos  putatis  affines  esse,  vebementer  erratis. 
Latins  opinione  disseininatum  est  hoc  malum :  ^^manavit 
non  solum  per  Italiam,  verum  etiam  transcendit  Alpes,  et, 
i^obscure  serpens,  multas  jam  provincias  occupavit.  Id 
opprimi  ^^sustentando  ac  prolatando  nullo  pacto  potest. 
Quacunque  ratione  placet,  celeriter  vobis  vindicandum  est. 

IV.  Video  duas  adhuc  ^^esse  sententias :  unam  D.  Si- 
lani,  qui  censet,  eos,  ^^qui  haec  delere  conati  sunt,  morte 
esse  multandos :  alteram  ^^C.  Caesaris,  ^Oqui  mortis  poenam 
removet,  ceterorum  suppliciorum  omnes  acerbitates  amplec- 
titur.  Uterque  et  ^^pro  sua  dignitate,  et  pro  terum  mag- 
nitudine  in  summa  severitate  versatur.  ^^Alter  eos,  qui 
DOS.  omnes,  qui  populum  Homanum  vita  privare   conati 
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sunt,  qui  delere  imperitim,  qui  popiiLi  Romaai  nomen  ex- 
stinguere,  punctum  temporis  frui  vita,  et  %oc  communi 
spihta,  non  putat  oportere:  atque  hoc  genus  poenae 
saepe  in  improbos  cives  in  hac  republica  esse  usurpatum 
recordatur.  ^Alter  intelligit,  mortem  a  diis  imroortalibus 
non  esse  supplicii  causa  constitutam :  sed  aut  ^ecessita^ 
tern  naturae,  aut  laborum  ac  miseriarum  quietem  esse. 
Itaque  earn  Hapiente$  numqaam  inviti,  fortes  etiam  saepe 
libenter  *oppetiverunt^  •Vincula   vero,  et  ea  sempitemay 

V  certe  ad  singularem  poenam  nefarii  sceleris  inventa  sunt. 

'  'Municipiis  dispertiri  jubet.  ^Habere  videtur  ista  res  ioi- 
quitatem,  si  imperare  velis ;  difficultatem,  si  rogare :  de- 
eematur  tamen,  si  placet.  ^Ego  enim  suscipiam,  et,  ut 
spero,  reperiam,  qui  id,  quod  salutis  omnium  causa  sta* 
tueritis,  non  putent  esse  suae  dignitatis  recusare.  ^^Ad- 
jimgit  gravem  poenam  municipibus,  si  quis  eorum  vincula 
ruperit:  i^horribiies  custodias  circumdat,  et  digna  scelere 
bominum  perditorum  sancit,  he  quis  eorum  poenam,  quos 
condemnat,  aut  per  senatum,  aut  per  populum  levare  pos- 
sit.  ^^Eripit  etiam  spem,  quae  sola  hominem  in  miseriia 
consolari  solet.  ^^Bona  praeterea  publicari  jubet:  ritam 
solam  relinquit  nefariis  hominibus :  "quam  si  eripuisset, 
multos,  uno  dolore,  animi  atque  corporis,  et  omnes  scele* 
rum  poenas  ademisset.  ^^Itaque,  ut  aliqua  in  vita  formi*- 
do  improbis  esset  posita,  apud  inferos  ejusmodi  quaedam 
illi  antiqui  supplicia  impiis  constituta  esse  voluerunt :  quod 
^^videlicet  intelligebant,  his  remotis,  non  esse  mortem  ip- 
sam  pertimescendam. 

V.  Nunc,  patres  conscripti,  ego  "mea,  video,  quid 
intersit.  Si  eritis  secuti  sententiam  C.  Caesaris,  quoniam 
i^hanc  is  in  republica  viam,  quae  popularis  habetur,  secu- 
tus  est,  fortasse  minus  erunt,  ^%oc  auctore  et  cognitore 
hujusce  sententiae,  mihi  ^populares  impetus  pertimescendi. 
Sin  ^^illam  alteram ;  22nescio,  an  amplius  mihi  negotii  con- 
trahatur.  ^^ged  tamen  meorum  periculorum  rationes  uti- 
litas  reipublicae  vincat.  **Habemus  enim  a  C.  Caesare, 
sicut  2sipsius  dignitas  et  majorum  ejus  amplitudo  postula- 
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hdHty  sententiam,  tamquam  obsidem  perpetuae  in  rempub- 
licam  voluntactis.  ^IntcUectum  est,  quid  intersit  inter 
levitatem  concionatorum,  et  animum  vere  popularem,  sa^ 
luti  populi  consulentem.  Yideo  de  ^istis,  qui  se  popu- 
laxes  haberi  volunt,  abesse  %on  nemincm,  ne  de  capita 
videlicet  civium  Romanorpm  sententiam  ferat.  Is  et  %a- 
diustertius  in  custodiam  cives  Romanos  Medit,  et  suppli- 
cationem  mihi  decrevit,  et  ^indices  hestemo  die  maximis 
praemiis  affecit.  ''Jam  .  hoc  nemini  dubium  est,  qui  reo 
custodiam,  ^uaesitori  gratulationem,  indici  praemium  de- 
crevit, quid  de  tota  re  et  causa  judicarit.  ^At  vero  C. 
•Caesar  intelligit,  legem  Semproniam  esse  de  civibus  Ro- 
manis  constitutam :  qui  autem  reipublicae  sit  hostis,  eum 
civem  esse  nullo  modo  posse:  denique  ^^ipsum  latorem 
legis  Semproniae  jussu  populi  poenas  reipublicae  depen- 
disse.  ^^Idem  ipsum  Lentulum,  largitorem  et  prodigum. 
non  putal,  cum  de  pemicie  populi  Romani,  exitio  hujus 
urbis,  tarn  acerbe,  tamque  crudeliter  cogitarit,  appellari 
posse  popularem.  Itaque  ^%omo  mitissimus  atque  l^s- 
simi^s  non  dubitat  P.  Lentulum  aetemis  tenebris  vincu- 
lisque  mandare;  ^^et  sancit  in  posterum,  ne  quis  hiijtis 
supplicio  levando  se  jactare,  et  ^*in  pemicie  populi  Ro- 
mani posthac  popularis  esse  possit.  ^^Adjungit  etiam  pub- 
licationein  bonorum,  ut  omnes  animi  cruciatus  et  cor- 
poris, etiam  egestas  ac  mendicitas  consequatur. 

VI.  ^^QuAMQBREM  sive  hoc  statueritis,  dederitis  mihi 
comitem  ad  concionem,  populo  carum  atque  jucundum: 
sive  Silani  sententiam  sequi  malueritis,  facile  me  atque 
vos  a  crudelitatis  vituperatione  defendetis,  ^^atque  obtine- 
bo,  eam  multo  leniorem  fuisse.  Quamquam,  patres  con- 
script!, quae  potest  esse  in  tanti  sceleris  immanitate  puni- 
enda  crudelitas  ?  ^^Ego  enim  de  meo  sensu  judico.  ^®Nam 
ita  mihi  salva  republica  vobiscum  perfrui  liceat,  ut  ego, 
quod  in  hac  causa  vehementior  sum,  non  atrocitate  ani- 
mi moveor,  ( quis  enim  est  ;ne  mitior  ? )  sed  singular! 
quadam  humanitate  et  misericordia.  ^oyideor  enim  mihi 
hanc  urbem  videre,  lucem  orbis  terrarumt  s^tque  ^^arcem 
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omnium  gentimn,  subito  uno  incendio  concidentem :  cer- 
no  animo  ^sepulta  in  patria  miseros  atque  insepultos 
acervos  civium :  ^ersatur  mibi  ante  oculos  aspectus  Ce- 
thegi.  et  furor  in  vestra  caede  bacchantis.  Cum  vero 
*niilii  proposui  regnantem  Lentulum,  sicut  ipse  se  ex  fstis 
sperasse  confessus  est,  ^urpuratum  esse  hunc  Gabinium, 
cum  exercitu  venisse  Catilinam,  turn  lamentationem  ma* 
trumfainilias,  turn  fugam  yirginum  atque  puerorum,  ae 
^exationem  virginum  Vestalium  perhorresco:  et,  quia 
mihi  ^ebementer  haec  videntur  misera  atque  miseranda^ 
idcirco  in  eos,  qui  ea  perficere  voluerunt,  me  seyerum 
vehemeutemque  ^praebebo.  )C£tenim  quaero,  si  quis  pa- 
terfamilias, liberis  suis  a  servo  interfectis,  uxore  occisa, 
incensa  domo,  supplicium  ®de  sends  non  quam  acerbissi- 
mum  sumserit;  Xitrum  is  clemens  ac  misericors,  an  in- 
humanissimus  et  crudelissimus  esse  vidcatiir?  ^Mihi 
vero  importunus  ac  ferreus,  qui  non  dolore  au  ©rue  iatu  ' 
^^ocentis  suum  dolorem  cruciatumque  leriiorit*  Sic  tios 
in  his  hominibus,  qui  nos,  qui  conjuges,  qui  liberos  ni^- 
tros  trucidare  voluerunt:  qui  singulas  uiiiui^cujusqiTn  n^s- 
trtja  domos,  et  ^^hoc  universum  reipublicae  domicilium 
delere  conati  sunt:  ^\m  id  egerunt,  ut  gentem  Allo- 
brogum  in  vestigiis  hujus  urbis,  atque  in  cinere  defla- 
grati  imperii  collocarent:  si  vehementissimi  fuerimus, 
misericordes  habebimur :  sin  remissiores  esse  voluerimus, 
summae  nobis  crudelitatis  ^'in  patriae  civiumque  pemicie 
fama  subeunda  est.  Nisi  vero  cuipiam  **L.  Caesar,  vir 
fortissimus  et  amantissimus  reipublicae,  ^^crudelior  nudius- 
tertius  visus  est,  cum  ^^sororis  suae,  feminae  electissimae, 
i^virum,  praesentem  et  audientem,  vita  privandum  esse 
dixit ;  ^®cum  avum  jussu  consulis  interfectum,  filiumque 
ejus  impuberem,  legatum  a  patre  missum,  in  carcere  ne- 
catum  esse  dixit.  ^^Quormn  quod  simile  factum?  Quod 
*^nitum  delondae  reipublicae  consilium?  2i|^argitionis 
voluntas  tum  in  republica  versata  est,  et  partium  quaedam 
contentio.  Atque  illo  tempore  ^%ujus  avus  Lentuli,  cla^ 
ri98imus  vir,  armatus  Graccbum  est  persecutus :  iUe  eliam 
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grare  turn  yulnus  accepit,  ^ne  quid  de  suiniiia  republica 
minueretur :  'hie  ad  eyertenda  -  fundamenta  reipublicae 
Gallos  aicessit,  senritia  concitat,  Catilinain  vocat,  attribuit 
nos  trucidandos  Cethego,  ceteros  cires  interficiendos  Gii- 
binio,  urbem  inflammandam  Cassio,  totam  Italiam  vaataa- 
dam  diripiendamque  Catilinae.  'Veremini,  censeo,  ne  in 
hoc  scelere  tain  immani  ac  nefando,  ^aliquid  seTerins 
statuisse  ndeamini;  cum  multo  magis  sit  verendum,  no 
^emissione  poenae  crudeles  in  patriam,  quam  ne  sdreri- 
tate  animadveraionis  nimis  vehementes  in  acerbissimos 
hostes   fuisse  videamor. 

VII.  Sed  ea,  ^quae,  exaudio,  patres  conscripti,  dissimn- 
lare  non  possum.  ^Jaciuntor  enim  voces,  quae  perveniunt 
ad  aures  meas,  ^eorum,  qui  vereri  videntur,  ut  habeam 
satis  praesidii  ad  ea,  quae  vos  statueritis  hodiemo  die, 
transigunda.  Omnia  *etprovisa,  et  parata,  et  constituta 
sunt,  patres  conscripti,  cum  mea  summa  cura  atque  dili- 
gentia,  ^°tum  multo  etiam  majore  populi  Romani  ad  sum- 
mum  imperium  retinendum,  et  ad  communes  fortunas  con- 
servandas,  voluntate.  Omnes  adsunt  omnium  ordinum 
nomines,  omnium  denique  aetatum :  plenum  est  forum, 
plena  templa  circa  forum,  pleni  omnes  aditus  ^^hujus  loci 
ac  templi.  Causa  enim  est  post  urbem  conditam  haec 
inventa  sola,  in  qua  omnes  sentirent  unum  atque  idem, 
^^raeter  eos,  qui  cum  sibi  viderent  esse  pereundum,  cum 
omnibus  potius,  quam  soli  perire  voluerunt.  Hosce  ego  hom- 
ines excipio  et  secemo  llbenter:  neque  enim  in  impro- 
borum  civium,  sed  in  acerbissimorum  hostium  numero 
habendos  puto.  Ceteri  vero,  dii  immortales  !  qua  frequen- 
tia,  quo  studio,  ^^qua  virtute  ad  communem  dignitatem 
salutemque  consentiunt  ?  Quid  ego  hie  equites  Romanes 
commemorem?  ^^Qui  vobis  ita  summam  ordinis  consilii- 
que  concedunt,  ut  vobiscum  de  amore  reipublicae  certent : 
quos,  ^^ex  multorum  annorum  dissensione  ^^ad  hujus  ordi- 
nis societatem  concordiamque  revocatos,  hodiemus  dies 
vobiscum  atque  ^^haec  causa  conjungit :  quam  conjunctio- 
nem  si,  in  con^ulatu   ^^eoi^nnatam  meo,  perpetuam  in 
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republica  tenuerimus;  confirmo  vobis,  ^nullum  posthac 
malum  civile  ac  domesticmn  ad  ullam  reipublicae  partem 
esse  venturum.  Pari  studio  defendendae  reipublicae  con- 
venisse  video  ^tribunos  aerarios,  fortissiipos  viros ;  ^scribas 
item  universos ;  quos  ^cum  casu  haec  dies  ad  aerarium 
frequentasset,  video  ^ab  exspectatione  sortis  ad  commu- 
nem  salutem  esse  conversos.  ^Omnis  ingenuorum  adest 
multitudo,  etiam  tenuissimorum.  Quis  est  enim,  cut  non 
haec  templa,  aspectus  urbis,  possessio  libertatis,  lux  de- 
.nique  haec  ipsa,  et  hoc  commune  patriae  solum,  cum  sit 
carum,  tum  vero  dulce  atque  jucundum? 

VIII.  Operae  pretium  est,  patres  conscripti,  ^bertino- 
rum  hominum  studia  cognoscere;  ^qui,  virtute  sua  fortu- 
nam  civitatis  coosecuti,  banc  vere  suam  patriam  esse  judi* 
cant:  quam  ^quidam  hinc  nati,  et  summo  nati  loco,  non 
patriam  suam,  sed  urbem  hostium  esse  judicaverunt.  Sed 
^^quid  ego  hujusce  ordinis  homines  commemorem,  quos 
privatae  fortunae,  quos  communis  respublica,  quos  deni- 
que  libertas  ea,  quae  dulcissima  est,  ad  salutem  patriae 
defendendam  excitavit?  Servus  est  nemo,  ^^qui  modo 
tolerabili  conditione  sit  servitutis,  qui  non  audaciam  civiisn 
perhorrescat ;  qui  non  haec  stare  cupiat ;  qui  non  tantum, 
quantum  audet,  et  quantum  potest,  conferat  ad  communem 
salutem,  ^^voluntatis.  Quare  si  quern  vestrdm  ^%rte  com- 
movet  hoc,  quod  auditum  est,  lenonem  quendam  Lentuli 
^*concursare  circum  tabernas,  pretio  sperare  sollicitaii 
posse  animos  egentium  atque  imperitorum ;  est  id  quidem 
coeptum  atque  tentatum,  sed"  ^^imUi  sunt  inventi  tam  aut 
.  fortuna  miseri,  aut  voluntate  perditi,  qui  non  ^^ipsum  ilium 
sellae  atque  operis  et  quaestus  quotidiani  locum ;  qui  non 
cubile  ac  lectulum  suum ;  qui  denique  non  ^'cursum  hunc 
otiosum  vitae  suae,  salvum  esse  vellent.  Multo  vero 
maxima  pars  eorum,  qui  in  tabemis  sunt ;  immo  vero,  (id 
enim  potius  est  dicendum,)  genus  hoc  universum,  aman- 
tissimum  est  otii:  6tenim  ^^omne  eorum  instrumentum, 
omnis  opera  ac  quaestus,  frequentia  civium  sustinetur, 
alitnr  otio :  quorum  $i  quaestus,  ^^occlusis  tabernis,  minui 
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tolet,  iquid  tandem  incensis  futmum  est?  Quae  cum 
ita  sint,  patres  conscripti,  vobia  populi  Romaai  praesidia 
non  desmit:  tos  ne  pdpulo  Romano  deesse  videaminiy 
providete.  f 

IX.  Habbtis  ^consulem  ex  plnrimis  pericnlis  et  insidiisy 
atcjue  ex  media  morte,  non  ad  Titam  suam,  sed  ad  salu- 
tem  veatram  reservatum :  omnes  ordines  ad  conservandam 
rempublicam  ^mente,  volmitate,  studio,  Tirtute,  voce,  con- 
sentimit:  obsessa  facibus  et  telis  impiae  conjuxationis, 
^vobis  supplex  manus  tendit  patria  communis:  vobis  se, 
vobis  Titam  omnium  civium,  vobis  arcem  et  Capitolium, 
vobis  'aras  Penatium,  vobis  ^um  ignem  Yestae  perpe- 
tuum  ac  ^sempitemum,  vobis  omnia  templa  deorum  atque 
delubra,  vobis  muros  atque  urbis  tecta  commendat.  Prae- 
terea  de  vestra  vita,  de  conjugum  vestriarum  ac  libeio- 
rum  anima,  de  fortunis  omnium,  de  sedibus,  Me  focis 
vestris,  bodierno  die  vobis  judicandum  est.  Habetis  Mucem 
memorem  vestri,  oblitum  sui;  ^^quae  non  semper  facultas 
datur  :  habetis  omnes  ordines,  omnes  homines,  universum 
populum  Romanum,  id  quod  ^^in  civili  causa  hodiemo  die 
primum  videmus,  unum  atque  idem  sentientem.  Cogitate, 
quantis  laboribus  fundatum  imperium,  quanta  virtute  sta« 
bilitam  libertatem,  quanta  deorum  benignitate  ^^aUctas 
exaggeratasque  fortunas  ^^una  nox  paene  delerit.  Id  ne 
umquam  posthac  non  modo  confici,  sed  ne  cogitari  qui- 
dem  possit  a  civibus,  hodiemo  die  providendum  est. 
Atque  haec,  non  ut  vos,  qui  mihi  studio  paene  praecur- 
ritis,  excitarem,  locutus  sum :  sed  ut  mea  vox,  quae  debet 
^^esBe  in  republica  princeps,  officio  functa  consulari  vi* 
deretur. 

X.  Nunc  ante  quam,  patres  conscripti,  ad  sententiam 
redeo,  de  me  pauca  dicam.  ^^Ego,  quanta  manus  est  con- 
juratorum,  quam  videtis  esse  permagnam,  tantam  me  in- 
inucorum  multitudinem  suscepisse  video :  sed  earn  esse 
judico  ^urpem  et  infirmam,  contemtam  et  abjectam. 
^^Quodsi  aliquando,  alicujus  furore  et  scelere  ^^concitata, 
manus  ista  plus  valuerit,  quam  vestra  ac  reipublicae  dig 
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nitas ;  me  tameti  meorum  factorum  atque  consiliorum 
numquam,  patres  conscripti,  poenitebit.  Etenim  morSy 
quam  illl  mihi  fortasse  miniiaxitilr,  omnibuis  est  parata: 
Mtae  tantam  laudem,  quanta  vos  me  vestris  decretis  ho- 
nestastis,  nemo  est  assecutus.  Ceteris  enim  ^semper  bene 
^gestae,  mibi  uni  conservatae  'reipublicae  gratulationem 
decrevistis.  Sit  ^Scipio  c)arus  ille,  cujus  consilio  atque 
virtute  Hannibal  in  Africam  redire,  atque  ex  Italia  dece- 
dere  coactus  esi,:  ometur  ^alter  eximia  laude  Africanus, 
qui  duas  urbes  huic  imperio  infestissimas,  Carthaginem 
Numantiamque,  delevit :  habeatur  vir  egregius,  ^L.  Paullus 
ille,  ^cujus  currum  rex  potentissimus  quondam  et  nobilis- 
simus,  Perses,  honestavit :  sit  in  aetema  gloria  Marius,  qui 
®bis  ^*aliam  obsidione  et  metu  servitutis  liberavit:  ante- 
ponatur  omnibus  *®Pompeius,  cujus  res  gestae  atque  virtu- 
tes,  ^^iisdem,  quibus  solis  cursus,  regionibus  ac  terminis 
continentur.  Erit  profecto  inter  horum  laudes  ^^aliquid 
loci  nostrae  gloriae :  nisi  forte  majus  est  patefacere  nobis 
provincias,  quo  exire  possimus,  quam  curare,  ut  eliam  iUi, 
qui  absunt,  habeant,  ^\uo  victores  revertantur.  Quam- 
quam  est  ^^uno  loco  conditio  melior  extemae  victoriae, 
quam  domesticae ;  quod  hostes  alienigenae  ^%ut  oppressi 
serviunt,  aut  recepti  beneficio  se  obligUtos  putant:  qui 
autem  ex  numero  civium,  dementia  aliqua  depravati,  hos- 
tes patriae  semel  esse  coeperunt,  eos,  cum  a  pemicie 
reipublicae  repuleris,  nee  vi  coercere,  nee  beneficio  pla- 
care  possis.  Quare  mihi  cum  perditis  civibus  aetemum 
helium  susceptum  esse  video ;  quod  ego  vestro,  bonorum- 
que  omnium  auxilio,  memoriaque  tantorum  periculorum, 
quae  non  modo  in  hoc  populo,  qui  servatus  est,  sed  etiam 
in  omnium  gentium  sermonibus  ac  mentibus  semper  hae- 
rebit,  a  me  atque  a  meis  facile  propulsari  posse  confido. 
Neque  ulla  profecto  tanta  vis  reperietur,  quae  conjunc- 
tionem  vestram  equitumque  Romanorum,  et  ^Hantam  con- 
spirationem  bonorum  omnium  perfringere  et  labefactare 
possit. 

XL  Quae  cum  ita  sint,  patres  conscript!,  ^^pro  imperio 
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'pro  exercitu,  ^ro  provincia,  quam  neglexi,  ^pro'tliumplio, 
ceterisque  laudis  insigi4f>us,  quae  sunt  a  me,  propter  \jabis 
yestraeque  salutis  custofliam,  (epudiata,  ^pro  clientelis  hos- 
pitiisque  provincialibus,  quae  tamen  urbanis  opibus  non 
minore  labore  tueor,  quam  comparo :  pro  his  igitur  omni- 
bus rebus,  ^pro  meis  in  vos  singularibus  studiis,  proque 
hac,  quam  conspicitis,  ad  conservandam  rempubiicam 
diligentia,  nihil  aliud  a  vobis,  nisi  hujus  temporis,  totius- 
que  mei  consulatus  memoriam  pvstula:  ^quae  dum  erit 
vestris  mentibus  infixa,  firmissimo  me  muro  septum  esse 
arbitrabor.  Quodsi  meam  spem  vis  improborum  'fefellerit 
atque  «uperayerit ;  dommendo  vobis  parvum  meum  filium : 
"cui  profecto  satis  erit  praesidii,  non  solum  ad  salutem, 
verum  etiam  ad  dignitatem,  si  ejus,  qui  haec  omnia  suo 
solus  periculo  conservaverit,  ilium  esse  filium  memineri- 
tis.  Quapropter  ^de  summa  salute  vestra,  populiquo  Ro- 
mani,  patres  conscripti,  de  vestris  conjugibus  ac  libofis, 
^Me  aris  ac  focis,  de  fanis  ac  templis,  de  totius  urbis 
tectis  ac  sedibus,  de  imperio,  de  libertate,  de  salute  I tal- 
iae,  deque  ^^universa  republica,  decemite  ^Miligenter,  ut 
instituistis,  ac  fortiter.  Habetis  enim  eum  consulem,  qui  et 
paiere  vestris  decretis  non  dubitet ;  et  ea,  quae  statueritis, 
quoad  vivet,  defendere  et  ^^per  se  ipsum  praestare  possit. 
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I.  1.  ^Si  quid  est  in  me  ingeniiy  jndice«,  quod  sentid 
quam  sit  exigttum ;  aut  si  qua  exercitatio  diceadi,  'in  qua 
me  uoa  iofitior  mediocriter  esse  rersatum ;  aut  si  %ujus- 
ce  rei  ratio  aliqua,  ab  optimarum  artium  studiis  ac  dis- 
ciplina  profecta,  a  qua  ego  nullum  confiteor  aetatis  meae 
tempus  abhorruisse :  earum  rerum  omnium  rel  in  primis 
^hic  A.  Licinius  fructum  a  me  ^epetere  prope  suo  jure 
debet.  ''Nam  quoad  longissime  potest  mens  mea  re* 
spicere  spatium  praeteriti  temporis,  et  ^eritiae  memo* 
riam  recordari  ulUmam,  inde  usque  repetens,  hunc  irideo 
mihi  principem,  et  ad  suscipiendam,  et  ^ad  ingrediendam 
rationem  horum  studiorum  exstitisse.  Quod  si  haec  vox, 
hujus  hortatu  praeceptisque  ^^confonnata,  nonnullis  ali- 
quando  saluti  fuit;  ^^a  quo  id  accepimus,  quo  ceteris 
opitulari  et  alios  servare  possemus,  huic  profecto  ipsi, 
quantum  est  situm  in  nobis,  et  opem,  et  salutem  ferre 
debemus.  2.  ^^Ac,  ne  quis  a  nobis  hoc  ita  dici  forte 
miretur,  quod  alia  quaedam  in  hoc  facultas  sit  ingenii, 
noque  ^%aec  dicendi  ratio  aut  disciplina,  ^^ne  nos  quid- 
em  huic  imi  studio  penitus  umquam  dediti  fuimus. 
^^Etenim  omnes  artes,  quae  ad  ^%umanitatem  pertinent, 
habent  quoddam  commune  vinculum,  et  quasi  cognatione 
quadam  inter  se  continentur. 

II.  3.  Bed  ne   cui  vestrtoi  mirum  esse  yideatur,  m« 
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>iA  quaestione  legitima,  et  in  judicio  pubUco,  'cum  res 
agatur  apud  ^praetorem  populi  Romaiii,  lectissimiim  Tinmi, 
et  apud  seyerissimos  ^judices,  tanto  conyentu  homlnuiii 
ac  freqaentia,  hoc  uti  genere  dicendi,  ^quod  non  modo 
a  consuetudine  judicioram,  yerum  etiam  a  forensi  sermo- 
ne  abborreat;  quaeso  a  yobis,  hit  in  hac  catwa  mihi 
detis  banc  yeniam,  accommodatam  huic  zeo,  yobis  qttem* 
admodum  spero  non  molestam ;  ut  me  pro  sommo  poeta 
atque  eruditissimo  homine  dicentem,  hoc  concursu  horn* 
inum  literatissimorum,  ''hac  yestra  hiunanitate,  hoc  deni- 
que  praetore  exercente  judicium,  patiamini  Me  studiis 
humanitatis  ac  literarum  pauUo  loqui  liberius,  et  ^in  ejus- 
modi  persona,  quae,  propter  otium  ac  stadium,  minime 
in  judiciis  periculisque  tractata  est,  uti  prope  ^^oyo 
quodam  et  inusitato  genere  dicendi.  4.  Quod  si  mihi  a 
yobis  tribui  concedique  sentiam,  ^^perficiam  profetto,  at 
hunc  A.  Licinium  non  modo  non  segregandum,  cum  sit 
ciyis,  a  numero  ciyium,  yerum  etiam,  si  non  esset,  pute- 
tis  adsciscendum  fuisse. 

III.  ^^Nam  ut  primum  ex  pueris  excessit  Archias, 
atque  ab  iis  artibus,  quibus  aetas  puerilis  ^^ad  humanita- 
tem  informari  solet,  se  ^^ad  scribendi  studium  contulit : 
primum  Antiochiae,  (nam  ibi  natus  est  ^^loco  nobili;) 
celebri  quondam  urbe  et  copiosa,  atque  ^^eruditissimis 
hominibus  liberalissimisque  studiis  afHuenti,  celenter  ^^ei 
antecellere  omnibus  ingenii  gloria  contigit.  Post  in  cetep 
lis  Asiae  partibus  cunctaeque  Graeciae  ^^sic  ejus  ad- 
yentus  celebrabantur,  ut  famam  ingenii  exspectatio  homi«- 
nis,  exspectationem  ipsius  adyentus  admiratioque  superaret. 
5.  E'rat  Italia  tunc  plena  ^^Graecarum  artium  ac  dis- 
ciplinarum,  studiaque  haec  et  in  Latio  yehementius  turn 
colebantur,  quara  nunc  ^oiisdem  in  oppidis,  et  hie  Romae, 
propter  tranquiliitatem  reipublicae,  ^^noK  negligebantur» 
Itaquo  himc  et  Tarentini,  et  Rhegini,  et  Neapolitan!, 
ciyitate  ceterisque  praemiis  donarunt:  et  omnes,  ^^qui 
aliquid  de  ingeniis  poterant  judicare,  cognitione  atque 
hospitio  dignum  existimanmt.     ^Hac  tanta    celebritate 
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famae  cum  esset  jam  absentibus  notas,  Romam  venft, 
^Mario  consule  et  Cattilo.  ^Nactus  est  primum  consules 
eos,  quorum  alter  res  ad  scribendum  malimas,  alter  cum 
res  gestas,  turn  etiam  studium  atque  ^aures  ^adhibere 
posset.^  Statim  'Luculli,  cum  ^raetextatus  etiam  tum 
Archias  e^et,  eum  domum  suam  receperunt.  Sed  hoc 
^non  solum  ingenii  ac  literarum,  verum  etiam  naturae 
atque  virtutis,  ut  domus,  quae  hujus  adolescentiae  prima 
fuerit,  eadem  esset  familiarissima  senectuti.  6.  Erat 
temporibus  illis  jucundus  Q.  Metello,  ®iUi  Numidico,  *et 
ejus  filio  Pio.  i^Audiebatur  a  M.  Aemilio:  ^'vivebat  cum 
Q.  Catulo,  et  patre,  et  filio:  a  L.  Crasso  ^^colebatur: 
'^Lucullos  vero,  et  ^^Drusum,  et  **Octavios,  et  Catonem, 
et  totam  Hortensiorum  domum,  devinctam  consuetudine 
cum  teneret,  afficiebalur  summo  honore ;  quod  cum  non 
solum  ^^colebant,  qui  aliquid  perfiipere  atque  audire  stude- 
bant,  verum  etiam,  pi  qui  forte  simulabant. 

IV.  ^Unterim  satis  longo  intervallo,  cum  esset  cum 
L.  Lucullo  ^^in  Siciliam  profectus,  et  cum  ex  ea  proyincia 
cum  eodem  Lucullo  decederet,  venit  "Heracleam.  ^Quae 
cum  esset  civitas .  aequissimo  jure  ac  foedere,  adscribi 
se  in  cam  civitatem  voluit :  idque  cum  ipse  per  se  dignus 
putaretur,  tum  auctoritate  et  gratia  Luculli,'ab  Heracle- 
ensibus  impetravit.  7.  ^^Data  est  civitas  ^zsilvani  lege 
et  Carbonis,  "  Si  qui  foederatis  civitatibus  adscripti  fuis- 
sent:  si  tum,  cum  lex  ferebatur,  in  Italia  domicilium 
habuissent :"  et,  '<si  sexaginta  diebus  apud  praetorem 
essent  professi."  Cum  hie  domicilium  Romae  ^%iultos 
jam  annos  haberet,  professus  est  apud  praetorem,  Q.  Me- 
tellum,  familiarissimum  suum.  8.  ^^Si  nihil  aliud  nisi  de 
civitate  ac  legedicimus,  nihil  dico  amplius:  causa  dicta 
est.  .Quid  enim  horum  infirmari,  ^^Grati,  potest  ?  He- 
racleaene  esse  ^tum  adscriptum  negabis?  Adest  vir 
^summa  auctoritate,  et  religione,  et  fide^  L.  Lucullus, 
9Bqui  se  non  opinari,  sed  scire,  non  audinsse,  sed  vidisse, 
non  interfuisse,  sed  egisse  dicit.  Adsunt  Heracleenses 
legati,  nobilissimi  homines;  (hujus  judicii  causa  ^cum 
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mandatis  et  com  publico  testimonio  venerunt;)  qui  hune 
adscriptum  ^Heracleeasem  dicuut.  Hie  tu  ^tabulas  de- 
sideras  Hersucleensium  publicas,  quas  ^Italico  bello,  iu- 
censo  ^tabulario,  interisse  scimus  omnes.  Est  ridiculum, 
'ad  ea,  quae  habemus,  nihil  dicere  ;  quaerere,  quae  habere 
non  possumus:  et  Me  hominum  memoria^  tacere,  ''litera- 
rum  memoriam  flagitare :  et,  ®cum  habeas  amplissimi 
viri  religionejn,  integerrimi  municipii  jusjurandum  fidem- 
que,  ea,  quae  depravari  nullo  modo  possunt,  repudiare, 
tabulas,  ^quas  idem  dicis  solere  corrumpi,  desiderare. 
9.  ^^At  domicilium  in  Italia  non  habuit.  Is  qui,  tot  annis 
^^ante  civitatem  datam,  sedem  omnium  rerum  ac  fortuna- 
rum  suarum  Romae  colIocaTit?  ^^At  non  est  professus. 
^^Immo  yero  iis  tabulis  professus,  quae  solae  ex  ilia 
professione  collegioque  praetorum  obtinent  publicarum 
tabularum  auctoritatem. 

V.  i*Nam  cum  i*Appii  tabulae  negligentius  asserratae 
dicerentur;  Gabinii,  quamdiu  incolumis  fuit,  levitas,  post 
damnationem  calamitas,  omnem  tabularum  fidem  resignas- 
set:  Metellus,  homo  ^sanctissimus  ^.^modestissimusque 
omnium,  tanta  diligentia  fuit,  ut  ad  L.  Lentulum  prae« 
torem  et  ad  ^''judices  venerit,  et  unius  nominis  litiva  se 
commotum  esse  dixerit.  ^^His  igitur  tabulis  ^^ullam 
lituram  in  nomen  A.  Licinii  videtis.  10.  Quae  cum  ita 
sint,  quid  est,  quod  de  ejus  civitate  dubitetis,  praesertim 
cum  aliis  quoque  in  civitatibus  fuerit  adscriptus  ?  Etenim 
cum  ^mediocribus  multis,  et  aut  nulla,  aut  humili  aliqua 
arte  praeditis,  gratuito  civitatem  ^ifn  Graecia  homines 
impertiebantur,  ^^Rheginos  credo,  aut  Locrenses,  aut  Nea- 
politanos,  aut  Tarentinos,  quod  ^^scenicis  artificibus  largiri 
solebant,  id  huic,  summa  ingenii  praedito  gloria,  noluisse. 
^Quid  ?  cum  •  ceteri,  non  modo  post  civitatem  datam,  sed 
etiam  post"  ^*legem  Papiam,  aliquo  modo  ^ein  eorum  mu- 
nicipiorum  tabulas  ^'irrepserint :  hie,  qui»ne  utitur  quidem 
illis,  in  quibus  est  scriptus,  quod  semper  se  Heracleen- 
sem  esse  voluit,  rejicietur  ?  11.  ^Census  nostros  requiris 
scilicet. -->-^^£st    enun    obscurum^   proximis   censoribusi 
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^hunc  cum  clarissimo  imperatore,  L.  Lucullo^  apud  ex* 
ercitum  fuisse ;  ^uperioribus,  ^cum  eodem  quaestore  fuisse 
in  Asia:  ^primis,  Julio  et  Crasso,  ^uUam  populi  paitem 
esse  censam.  ^Sed,  qnoniam  census  non  jus  civitatis 
confirmat)  ac  tantommodo  indicat,  eum,  qui  sit  census, 
''ita  se  jam  turn  gessisse  pro  cive ;  ^iis  temporibus,  quae 
tu  criminaris  ne  ipsius  quidem  judicio  eum  in  civium 
Romanorum  jure  esse  yersatum,  et  Hestamentum  saepe 
fecit  nostiis  legibus,  et  adiit  hereditates  oivium  Romano- 
rum,  ^^et  in  beneficiis  ad  aerarium  delatus  est  a  L.  Lu- 
cullo  ^^proconsule. 

YI.  ^^QuAERE  argumenta,  si  qua  potes.  Nunquam  enim 
Idc  nequd  suo,  neque  amicorum  indicio  revincetur. 

12.  Quaeres  a  nobis,  Grati,  cur  tanto  opere  hoc  hom- 
ine  delectemur.  ^Quia  suppeditat  nobis,  ubi  et  animus 
ex  hoc  forensi  strepitu  reficiatur,  et  aures  convicio  de- 
fessae  conquiescant.  An  tu  existimas  aut  ^^suppetere 
nobis,  posse,  quod  quotidie  dicamus,  in  tanta  varietate 
.rerum,  ^%isi  animos  nostros  doctrina  excolamus ;  aut  ferre 
animos  tantam  posse  contentionem,  ^^nisi  eos  doctrina 
eadem  relaxemus  1  Ego  vero  fateor,  me  ^^his  studiis  esse 
dedicum :  ceteros  pudeat,  si  qui  ita  se  Uteris  abdiderunt^ 
^ut  nihil  possint  ex  his  neque  ad  communem  afferre 
fructum,  neque  in  adspectum  lucemque  proferre.  Me 
autem  quid  pudeat,  qui  tot  annos  ita  vivo,  judices,  ut  ^^ab 
nullius  umquam  me  tempore  aut  commodo  aut  ^^otium 
meum  abstraxerit,  aut  voluptas  avocarit,  aut  denique 
somnus*  retardarit?  13.  Quare  quis  tandem  me  repre- 
hendat,  aut  quis  mihi  jure  succenseat,  si  quantum  ceteris 
3^ad  suas  res  obeimdas,  quantum  ad  festos  dies  ludorum 
celebrandos,  quantum  ad  alias  vohiptates,  et  ad  ipsam 
requiem  animi  et  corporis  conceditur  temporum ;  quantum 
alii  tribuimt  ^^tempestivis  conviyiis,  quantum  denique 
'^aleae,  quantum  2*pilae ;  tantiun  mihi  egomet  ^Sad  haeo 
studia  recolenda  sumpsero?  Atque  hoc  adeo  mihi  con- 
eedendum  est  magis,  ^^quod  ex  his  studiis  haec  quoque 
censetur  oratio  et  facuhast  quae,  ^quantacunque  est  w 
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me,  nunquam  amicorum  periculis  defiiit.  ^Quae  si  cui 
levior  videtur,  ilia  quidem  certe,  quae  summa  sunt,  ex 
quo  fonte  hauriam,  sentio.  14.  ^Nam,  nisi  %nultorum 
praeceptis  multisque  Uteris  mihi  ab  adolescentia  sua- 
sissem,  nihil  esse  in  vita  ^magno  opere  expetendum,  nisi 
laudem  atque  honestatem,  *in  ea  autem  persequenda 
omnes  cruciatus  corporis,  omnia  pericula  mortis  atqoe 
exsilii,  parvi  esse  ducenda ; .  nunquam  me  pro  saluto 
vestra  in  tot  ac  tantas  ^dimicationes,  atque  in  hos  profli- 
gatorum  hominum  quotidianos  impetus  objecissem.  ''Sed 
pleni  omnes  sunt  libri,  plenae  ^sapientium  voces,  plena 
exemplorum  vetustas;  quae  jacerent  in  tenebris  omnia, 
*nisi  literarum  lumen  accederet.  ^^Quam  multas  nobis 
imagines,  non  solum  ad  intuendum,  verum  etiam  ad 
iifiitandum,  fortissimorum  virorum  expressas  scriptores 
et  Graeci  et  Latini  reliquerunt !  quas  ego  iimihi  semper 
m  administranda  republica  proponens,  animum  et  inen« 
tem  meam  ipsa  cogitatione  hominum  excellentium  con* 
fi)rmabam, 

VII.  15.  QuAERET  quispiam :  "  Quid  ?  ^^illi  ipsi  summi 
viri,  quorum  virtutes  literis  proditae  sunt,  istane  doctrina, 
quam  tu  laudibus  effers,  eruditi  fuerunt?"  ^^Djfficile  est 
hoc  de  omnibus  confirmare ;  ^*sed  tamen  est  certum, 
quid  respondeam.  Ego  multos  homines  ^^excellenti  ani- 
mo  ac  virtute  fuisse,  et  sine  doctrina,  ^^naturae  ipsius 
habitu  prope  divino,  per  se  ipsos  et  moderatos  et  graves 
exstitisse  fateor.  Etiam  illud  adjungo,  saepius  ^^ad  laudem 
atque  virtutem  naturam  sine  doctrina,  quam  sine  natura 
valuisse  doctrinam.  ^® Atque  idem  ego  oontendo,  cum  ad 
naturam  eximiam  atque  illustrem  acce^serit  ratio  quaedam 
conformatioque  doctrinae,  tum  illud  nescio  quid  praecla- 
rum  ac  singulare  solere  exsistere :  16.  ^^ex  hoc  esse  hunc 
numero,  quem  patres  nostri  viderunt,  diviaum  hominem, 
*<*Africanum :  ex  hoc  ^iC.  Laelium,  L.  Furium,  ^Zmodera- 
tissimos  homines  et  continentissimos  :  ex  hoc  fonissimum 
virum,  ^^et  illis  temporibus  doctissimum,  ^^M.  Catonem 
ilium   senem*   qui  profecto,   si  nihil  ^ad   percipiendam 

6* 
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oolendamque  virtutem  Uteris  adjuyarentur,  uunquam  ne  ad 
earum  studium  contulissent.  ^Quod  si  non  hie  tantus 
fiructos  ostenderetur,  et  si  ex  bis  studiis  delectatio  sola 
peteretur,  tamen,  ut  opinor,  hanc  animi  adversionem  hu- 
manissimam  ac  liberalissimam  judicaretis.  'Nam  ceterae 
Beque  temporum  sunt,  neque  aetatum  (Honium,  neque  lo* 
oorum;  haec  studia  adolescentiam  alunt,  senectutem  ob« 
lectant,  secundas  res  ornant,  adversis  perfugium  ac  so- 
latium praebent,  Melectant  domi,  non  impediunt  foris,  < 
pernoctant  nobiscum,  peregrinantur,  rusticantur. 

VIIL  17.  ^QuoD  si  ipsi  haec  neque  attingere,  neque 
sensu  nostro  gustare  possemus,  tamen  ea  mirari  debere* 
mus,  etiam  cum  in  aliis  vidercmus.  Quis  nostriim  ^tam 
animo  agresti  ac  duro  fuit,  ut  ^Roscii  morte  nuper  non 
commoveretur  ?  ''^qui  cum  esset^  senex  mortuus,  tamefi, 
propter  excellentem  artem  ac  venustatem,  videbatur  omni- 
no  mori  non  debuisse.  Ergo  ille  ^corporis  motu  tantum 
amorem  sibi  conciliarat  a  nobis  omnibus;  nos  animorum 
incredibiles  motus  celeritatemque  ingenionim  negligemus  ? 
18.  Quoties  ego  hunc  Arcbiam  vidi,  judices,  (%tar  enim 
vestra  benignitate,  quoniam  me  in  boc  novo  genere  dicendi 
tarn  diligenter  attenditis,)  quoties  ego  bunc  vidi,  ^"cum 
literam  scripsisset  nullam,  magnum  numerum  optimorum 
versuum  de  iis  ipsis  rebus,  quae  turn  agerentur,  ^^dicere 
ex  tempore !  quoties  revocatum  eandem  rem  dicere,  i^com- 
mutatis  verbis  atque  sententiis!  Quae  vero  ^^accurate 
eogitateque  scripsisset,  ea  sic  vidi  probari,  ut  ad  veterum 
scriptorum  laudem  pervenirent.  Hunc  ego  non  diligam? 
mon  admirer  ?  non  omni  ratione  defendendum  putem  ?  >k 
^^Atqui  sic  a  summis  bominibus  eruditissimisque  accepi- 
mus,  ^^ceterarum  rerum  studia  et  doctrina,  et  praeceptis, 
et  arte  constare;  poetam  natura  ipsa  valere,  et  mentis 
viribus  excitari,  et  quasi  divino  quodam  spiritu  ^^inflari. 
Quare  ^'suo  jure  noster  ille  Ennius  ^®sanctos  appeUat 
poetas,  ^^quod  quasi  deorum  aliquo  dono  atque  muaere 
commendati  nobis  esse  videantur.  19.  Sit  igitur,  judi- 
oes,  sanctum   apud  vos,   '^umanissimos   homines,  boc 
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po^tae  nomen,  quod  nulla  unqiiam  barbam  nolavit.  ^Saxa 
et  solitudiuea  Toci  respondent;  besttae  aaepe  inunanes 
cantu  flecUiutur  atque  conaistont:  noa  'instituti  lebua 
optimis  non  pqetarum  voce  moreamur  ?  Homenim  ^Cclo* 
]^nii  ciyem  esae  dicuat  aiiuni,  ^Chii  sunm  ?indicaiiit, 
^Salamimi  repetunt,  Smymaei  vero  suum  esse  confirmaat, 
itaque  etiam  Melabrum  ejus  in  oppido  dedicavemnt :  per« 
multi  alii  praeterea  pugnant  inter  se  atque  ^conteadunt. 

IX,  Ergo  illi  ^alienum,  quia  poeta  ftiit,  post  mortem 
•tiam  expetont;  nos  hunc  vivum,  qui  *et  Toluntate  el 
legibus  noster  est,  repudiamus?  praesertim  cum  ^^omne 
olim  Btudium  atque  omne  ingenium  eontulerit  Arehiaa 
ad  populi  Romani  gloriam  landemque  celebrandam  I  Nam 
^'et  Cimbricaa  res  adolescens  attigit,  et  ^^psi  illi  C« 
Mario,  ^^ui  durior  ad  haec  studia  Tidebatur,  jucundna 
fuit.  20.  Neque  enim  quisquam  est  ^Ham  aversus  a 
Mnais,  ^ui  non  mandari  versibus  aetemum  suorum  labo- 
lum  facile  praeconium  patiatur.  ^^Themistoclem  ilium, 
summum  Athenis  virum,  dixisse  aiunt,  cum  ex  eo  quae- 
reretur,  .^^quod  acroama,  aut  cujus  vocem  libeatissime 
audiret:  "ejus,  ^%  quo  sua  virtus  optima  praedicaretur.'* 
Itaque  ille  Marina  ^'item  eximie  L.  Plotium  dilexit,  cu- 
ius ingenio  putabat  ea,  quae  gesserat^  posse  celebrari. 
21.  '^Mitbridaticum  rero  bellum,  magnum  atque  difficile, 
et  in  multa  varietate  terra  manque  versatum,  totum  ab 
hoc  expressum  est:  '^qui  libri  non  raodo  L.  Lucullum^ 
fortissimum  et  clarissimum  iirum,  rerum  etiam  populi 
Romani  nomen  illustrant.  ^Populus  enim  Romanua 
aperuit,  Lucullo  imperante,  Pontum,  et  regiis  quondam 
opibus,  et  ipsa  natura  regionis  rallatum:  populi  Romani 
exercitus,  eodem  duce,  ^%on  maxima  manu  innnmerabi- 
les  ^ArmenioTum  copias  fiidit:  '^puli  Romani  laus 
est,  urbem  amicissimam  Cyzicenorum,  ejusdem  consilio, 
'^ex  omni  impetu  regie,  ac  totius  belli  ore  ac  faucibus 
ereptam  esse  atque  servatam:  ^''^nostra  semper  feretur  et 
praedicabituT,  L.  Lucullo  dimicante,  cum  interfectis  duci« 
bus  depresaa  bostium  classisy  et  incredibilis  apud  Tenedum 
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piigna  ilia  navalis:  'nostra  sunt  tropaea,  nostra  month 
menta,  nostri  triumphi.  Quare,  quorum  ingeniis  baec 
^eruntur,  ab  lis  populi  Romani  fama  celebratur.  22.  Ca« 
ms  fuit  ^Africano  superior!  noster  Ennius ;  ^itaque  etiam 
'in  sepulchro  Scipionum  patatur  is  esse  constitutus  e 
marmore.  At  ^ejus  laudibus  certe  non  solum  ^ipsi,  qui 
laudantur,  sed  etiam  populi  Romani  nomen  ornatur.  In 
coelum  %ujus  proavus  Cato  tollitur;  magnus  bonos  pop- 
pli  Romani  rebus  ^adjungitur.  Omnes  denique  iUi  Maad- 
mi,  Marcelli,  Fulvii,  non  sine  communi  omnium  nostrtim 
laude  decorantur. 

X.  Ergo  ^^illum,  qui  baec  fecerat,  Rudinum  bominem, 
majores  nostri  in  civitatem  receperunt;  nos  ^^bunc  He« 
racleensem,  '^multis  civitatibus  expetitum,  ^^in  bac  autem 
legibus  constitutum,  de  nostra  civitate   ejiciemus? 

23.  i^Nam  si  quis  ^^minorem  gloriae  fructum  putat  ex 
Graecis  versibus  percipi,  quam  ex  Latinis,  vebementer 
errat;  propterea,  quod  Graeca  leguntur  in  omnibus  fere 
gentibus,  ^^Latina  suis  finibus,  exigui's  sape,  oontinentur. 
Quare  si  res  eae,  quas  gessimus,  ^^orbis  terrae  regioni- 
bus  definiuntur,  cupere  debemus,  ^^quo  manuum  nostra* 
rum  tela  pervenerint,  eodem  gloriam  famamque  penetrare ; 
'^quod  cum  ipsis  populis,  de  quorum  rebus  scribitur, 
baec  ampla  sunt,  turn  iis  certe,  qui  de  vita,  gloriae 
cau3a,  dimicant}  boc  ma^mum  et  periculorum  incitamen- 
tum  est,  et  laborum,  24.  ^^Quam  multos  scriptores 
rerum  3ippnmi  magnus  ille  Alexander  seoum  babuisse 
dicitur!  Atque  is  tamen,  cum  ^^ia  Sigeo  22ad  Acbillis 
tumulum  adstitisset,  ?3«  o  fortunate,"  inquit,  «  adolescens, 
qui  tuae  virtutis  Homerum  praeconem  invenerisr*  Et 
vere.  Nam,  nisi  ^Ilias  ilia  exstitisset,  idem  tumulus,  qui 
corpus  ejus  contexerat,  nomen  etiam  obruisset.  Quidi 
?*noster  bic  Magnus,  qui  cum  virtute  fortunam  adaequavit, 
lionne  ^^Tbeopbanem,  Mitylenaeum,  scriptorem  rerum 
suarum,  in  concione  militum  civitate  donavit?  ^^et  nostri 
illi  fortes  viri,  sed  rustici  ac  mililes,  dulcedine  quadam 
gloriae  commoti,  quasi  part^cipes  ejusdem  laudis,  magna 
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iSud  clunore  approbaTenmt  1  25.  ^Itaque,  credo,  si  civit 
Romanus  Arcbias  legibiw  non  esset,  ut  ab  aliquo  impe^ 
latoce  civitate  donaretury  perficerenonpotuisset!  ^Sulla, 
oum  Hiapaaosi  et  Gallos  donaret,  credo  bunc  pelentem 
repudiaaaet !  ^uem  nos  in  coaeione*  Tidimiu,  cam  ei 
^bellum  mains  poeta  de  populo  subjecisseC,  quod  epi* 
gramma  in  emn  fecisaet,  tantummodo  altemia  Teraibua 
kmgiiisculiSy  atadm  ^ex  iis  rebus,  quas  tunc  yendebat, 
jobere  ei  prabmium  tribui  snb  ea  conditione,  ne  quid 
postea  scriberet.  ^Qui  sedulitatem  mali  poetae  duxerift 
aliquo  tamen  praemio  dignam,  bujus  ingenium  et  virtutem 
in  scribendo  et  copiam  non  exp^tisset?  26.  Quid?  a 
Q.  Metello  Pio,  famOiarissimo  suo,  qui  civitate  multos 
donavit,  neque  per  se,  %eque  per  Lucullos  impeiravisset  ? 
qui  praesertim  usque  eo  ^de  suis  rebus  seribi  cuperet, 
ut  etiam  K!ordubae  natis  poetis,  ^^ingue  quiddam  so- 
nantibus  atque  peregrinum,  tamen  aures   suas  dederet. 

XL  Neque  enim  est  boc  disdnmlandum,  quod  obscu- 
rari  non  potest ;  ^^sed  prae  nobis  ferendum :  ^%abimur 
omnea  laudis  studio,  et  optimus  quisque  maxime  gloria 
ducitur.  ^^Ipsi  pbilosophi,  ^^etiam  illis  libellia,  (pios  de 
contemnenda  gloria  scribunt,  nomen  suum  inscribunt: 
^HxL  eo  ipso,  in  quo  praedicaticttem  nobiltlatemque  de- 
apieiunty  praedicari  de  se,  ac  se  nominari  yolunt  27. 
^Decimus  quidem  Brutus,  summus  ille  vit  et  imperator, 
^Attii,  amicissimi  aui,  carminibus  templorum  ac  menu- 
menlorum  aditus  exomayit  suorum.  Jam  veio  ille,  qui  cum 
AetoliSy  Ennio  comite,  beliavit,  ^^Fulvius,  f*non  dubita^it 
Maitifl  manubtas  Musis  consecrare.  Quare,  is  qua  urbs 
imperatorea,  ^prope  armati,  poetarum  nomen  et  Musarum 
delubra  coluerunt,  in  ea  non  debemt  togad  judices  ^'a 
Musarum  bonore  et  a  poetarum  salute  abborrere. 

28.  Atque,  ut  id  libentius  faciatis,  ^am  me  Tobis, 
judices,  indicabo,  et  de  meo  quodam  amore  gloriae,  nimis 
acri  (brtasse,  ▼erumtamen  bonesto,  robis  confitebor.  Nam^ 
<3quas  res  nos  in  coosulatu  nostro  Tobiseum  simul  pro 
saluta  hujus  urbis  atque  imperii,  et  pro  vita  civium,  proqiie 
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oniTersa  republica  gessimus,  ^attigit  bic  versibus  atquo 
inchoavit :  quibus  auditis,  quod  mihi  magna  res  et  jucunda 
visa  est,  %unc  ad  perficiendum  hortatus  sum.  Nullam 
enim  virtus  aliam  mercedem  laborum  perioulorumque  d«« 
siderat,  praeter  banc  laudis  et  gloriae ;  qua  quidem  de- 
tracta,  judices,  ^quid  est,  quod  in  boc  tam  exiguo  vitae 
curriculo,  et  tam  brevi,  tantis  nos  in  laboribus  exercQa« 
mus  ?  29.  Certe,  ^si  nihil  animus  praesentiret  in  pos* 
terum,  et  si,  quibus  regionibus  vitae  spatium  circum- 
scriptum est,  eisdem  omnes  cogitationes  terminaret  suas, 
^neo  tantis  se  laboribus  frangeret,  neque  tot  curis  vigi- 
liisque  angeretur,  neque  toties  de  vita  ipsa  dimicaret. 
^Nunc  insidet  quaedam  in  optimo  quoque  virtus,  quae 
noctes  et  dies  animum  gloriae  stimulis  coucitat,  atque 
admonet  ^non  cum  vitae  tempore  esse  dimittendam  com- 
memorationem  nominis  uostii-,  sod  cum  omni  posteritate 
adaequandam. 

-  XII.  30.  ^An  vero  tam  parvi  animi  videamur  esse 
omnes,  qui  in  republica,  atque  in  bis  vitae  periculis 
laboribusque  versamur,  ut,  cum  usque  ad  extremum 
spatium,  nullum  trauquillum  atque  otiosum  spiritum  duxe- 
rimus,  nobiscum  simul  moritura  omnia  arbitremiur  ?  *An, 
cum  statuas  et  imagines,  non  ani)norum  simulacra,  sed 
corporum,  studiose  multi  sunmii  homines  reliquerint, 
li'consiliomm  relinquere  ac  virtutum  nostrarum  effigiem 
non  multo  malle  debemus,  summis  ingeniis  expressam  et 
politam?  Ego  vero  omnia,  quae  gerebam,  ^^jam  tum  in 
gerendo  spargere  me  ac  disseminare  arbitrabar  in  orbis 
terrae  memoriam  -sempitemam.  ^^Haec  vero  sive  a  meo 
sensu  post  mortem  abfutura  est,  sive,  lit  sapientissi- 
mi  homines  putaverunt,  ^^ad  aliquam  mei  partem  per- 
tinebit;  nunc  quidem  certe  cogi^atione  quadam  speque 
delector. 

31.  Quare  conservate,  judices,  hominem  ^^udore  eo, 
quem  amicorum  videtis  comprobari  tum  dignitate,  tum 
etiam  ^^vetustate :  ingenio  autem  tanto,  quantum  ^^id  con- 
Toi^it  e^timari,  quod  suitimor\mi  hominum  ingeniis  ex« 
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petittim  esse  videatis:  causa  vero  ejusmodi^  ^quae  bene- 
ficio  legis,  %uctoritate  municipiii  testimonio  LuculUi 
tabulid  Metelli  comprobetur.  ^uae  cum  ita  sint,  peti- 
mus  a  Yobis,  jiidices,  si  qua  non  modo  Humana,  yerum 
etiam  divina  in  tantis  negotiis  commendatio  debet  esse, 
nt  eum,  qui  vos,  qui  vestros  imperatores,  qui  poptili  Ro« 
mani  res  gestas  semper  omavit,  qui  etiam  his  recentibus 
nostris^  vestrlsque  ^domesticis  periculis  aetemum  se  testis 
monium  laudum  daturum  esse  profitetur,  quique  'est  eo 
numero,  qui  semper  apud  omnes  sancd  sunt  habiti  atque 
dicti,  sic  in  vestram  accipiatis  fidem,  ut  ^humanitate 
▼estra  levatus  potius,  quam  acerbitate  violatus  esse  videa* 
tur.  32.  Quae  Me  causa  pro  mea  consuetudine  breriter 
simpliciterque  dixi,  judices,  ea  confide  probata  esse  omni- 
bus :  quae  %on^  fori,  neque  judiciali  consuetudine,  et  de 
hominis  ingenio,  ^et  communiter  de  ipsius  studio  locutus 
sum,  ea,  judices,  a  Tobis  spero  esse  in  bonam  partem 
accepta ;  ^^ab  eo,  qui  judicium  ezercet^  certe  scio. 


»M.  TULLII  CICERONIS 

ORATIO 

PRO 

M.  MARCELLO. 


I.  ^ivTvnm  sSentii,  patres  conscripti,  ^qpo  eram  hu 
iemporibus  uBia,  Hum  timore  aliquo,  sed  ^artim  dolore, 
^artim  yerecundiay  finem  bodiernus  dies  attulit ;  idemque 
luitium,  ''quae  yelleniy  qnaeque  sentirem,  meo  pristino 
more  dicendi.  Tantam  enim  ^mansuetadineixi,  tarn  inusi- 
tatam,  inauditamque  clemenliam,  ^tantum,  in  summa  po« 
testate,  reram  omnium  modum,  tam  denique  incredibilem 
i^sapientiam  ac  paene  diviuam,  tacitus  nullo  modo  prae- 
terire  possum.  M.  enim  MarceUo  robis,  patres  conscripti, 
leique  publicae  leddito,  non  solum  illius,  sed  meam  etiam 
Tocem  et  ^^auctoritatem,  et  vobis  et  reipublicae  conserva- 
tam  ac  restitutam  puto. 

i^Dolebam  enim,  patres  conscripti,  et  rebementer  ange- 
bar,  cum  yiderem,  yirum  talem,  ^Hn  eadem  causa  in  qua 
ego  fuissem,  non  in  eadem  esse  fortuna :  ^^nec  mibi  per- 
Buadere  potieram,  nee  fas  esse  ducebam,  yersari  me  in 
^^ostro  yeteri  curriculo,  illo  aemulo  atque  imitatore 
studiorum  ac  laborum  meorum,  quasi  quodam  socio  a  me 
et  comite,  distcacto*  Ergo  et  mibi  i%ieae  pristinae  yitae 
consuetudinem,  C.  Caesar,  interclusam  aperuisti ;  ^^et  bis 
omnibus,  ad  bene  de  omni  republica  sperandum,  quasi 
signum  aliquod  sustulisti.  ^^Intellectum  est  enim,  mibi 
quidem  in  multis,  et  maxime  in  me  ipso,  sed  pauIo  ante 
omnibusy  cum  M.  Marcellum  senatui  populoque  Romano 
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concesaisti,  commemoratis  praesertixn  ^ofiensionibus,  te 
auctoritatem  hujus  ordinis,  dignitatemque  reipublicae,  ^tui» 
yel  doloribus  vel  suBpicionibus  anteferre. 

^lUe  quidem  fructum  omnia  vitae  anteactae  hodierao 
die  maximum  cepit,  cmn  summo  consensu  senatus,  turn 
l^aeterea  judicio  tuo  gravissimo  et  maximo.  £x  quo 
profecto  intelligiSf  quanta  in  dato  beneficio  sit  ^aus,  cum 
in  accepto  tanta  sit  gloria.  '£st  Tero  fortunatus  illci 
*  cujus  ex  salute  non  minor  paene  ad  omnes,  quam  ad 
ipsiun  ^yentura  sit,  laetitia  pervenerit.  Quod  ei  quidem 
merito,  atque  optimo  jure,  contigit.  Quis  enim  est  illo 
aut  ^nobilitate,  aut  probitate,  aut  optimarum  artium  studio^ 
'  aut  iipiocentia,  aut  ullo  genere  laudis,  praestantior  ? 

II.  ^NuLLius  tantum  est  fiumen  ingenii,  nullius  dicendi 
aut  scribendi  tanta  vis,  tanta  copia,  quae,  non  dicam 
exomare,  eed  enarrare,  C.  Caesar,  res  tuas  gestas  possit. 
Tajnen  afiirmo  (et  hoc  ^pace  dicam  tua,)  nuUam  in  bis 
esse  laudem  ampliorem,  quam  eam,  quam  hodiemo  die 
consecutus  es.  Soleo  saepe  ante  oculos  ponere,  ^^dque 
libenter  crebris  usurpare  sermonibu.s,  omnes  nostrorum 
imperatorum,  omnes  exterarum  gentium,  potentissimorum^ 
que  populorum,  omnes  clarissimonun  regum  res  gestae, 
cum  tuis  nee  contentionum  magnitudine,  nee  '^numero 
proeliorum,  ^^nec  varietate  regionum,  nee  ^^celeritate  con- 
ficiendi,  ^%ec  dissimilitudine  bellorum,  posse  conferri : 
i%ec  vero  disjunctissimas  terras  citius  cujusquam  passi- 
bus  potuisse  peragrari,  quam  tuis,  non  dicam  cursibus, 
sed  victoriis,  ^^lustratae   sint. 

I'Quae  quidem  ego  nisi  ita  magna  esse  falear,  ut  e& 
▼ix  cujusquam  mens  aut  cogitatip  capere  possit,  amens 
aim :  sed  tamen  sunt  ^^alia  majora.  Nam  bellicas  laudes 
Solent  quidam  ^^extenuare  verbis,  easque  detrahere  duci- 
bus,  communicare  cum  multis,  ne  propriae  sint  imperatorum. 
Et  certe,  ^^in  armis,  militum  virtus,  locorum  oppartumtas, 
auxilia  sociorum,  classes,  ^^cpmmeatus,  multum  juvant:  max- 
imam  vero  partem,  ^^quaai  suo  jure,  Fortuna  sibi  vindicat ; 
et,  quidquid  est  prospef e  gestttm,  id  paene  onme  ducit  suum. 
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At  yero  %uju8  gloiiae,  C.  Caesar,  qaam  es  paulo  ante 
adeptus,  socium  habes  neminem.  Totum  hoc,  Quantum- 
cunque  est,  (quod  certe  maximum,)  totum  est,  inquam, 
tuum.  ^Nihil  sibi  ex  ista  laude  centurio,  nihil  jMraefec- 
tus,  nihil  cohois,  nihil  turma  Meceipit.  ^Quin  etiam 
iUa  ipsa  rerum  humanarum  domina,  Fortuna,  in  istius  se 
societatem  gloriae  non  offert :  tibi  cedit :  Huam  esse  totam 
et  propriam  fatetur.  Nunquam  enim  temeritas  cum  sap- 
ientia    commiscetur,  ^nec  ad  consilium  casus  admittitur. 

III.  DoMuisTi  gentes  ^immanitate  barbaras,  multitudine 
innimierabiles,  ^locis  infinitas,  omni  copiarum  genere 
abundantes  :  sed  tamen  ea  vicisti,  ^^quae  naturam  et  con- 
ditionem,  ut  vinci  possent,  habebant:  nulla  est  enim 
tanta  vis,  quae  non  ferro  ac  viribus  debilitari  frangique 
possit.  ^^Animum  vincere,  iracundiam  cohibere,  victoriam 
temperare,  ^^adversarium,  nobilitate,  ingenio,  virtute  prae- 
stantem,  non  modo  extoUere  jacentem,  sed  etiam  ampli- 
ficare  ejus  pristinam  dignitatem;  haec  qui  faciat,  non 
ego  eum  cum  summis  viris  comparo,  sed  ^^imillimum 
Deo  judico. 

Itaque,  C.  Caesar,  ^^bellicae  tuae  laudes  celebrabuntur 
iUae  quidem  non  solum  nostris,  sed  paene  omnium  gen- 
tium Uteris  atque  Unguis ;  neque  ulla  umquam  aetas  de 
tuis  laudibus  conticescet.  Sed  tamen  **ejusmodi  res, 
nescio  quomodo,  etiam  cum  leguntur,  obstrepi  clamore 
militum  videntur,  et  tubarum  sono.  At  vero,  cum  aUquid 
clementer,  mansuete,  juste,  moderate,  sapienter  factum, 
(in  ^^iracundia  praesertim,  quae  est  inimica  consiUo,  et 
in  victoria,  quae  natura  insolens  et  superba  est,)  aut 
audimus,  aut  legimus ;  quo  studio  incendimur,  ^^non  modo 
in  gestis  rebus,  sed  etiam  in  fictis,  ut  eos  saepe,  quos 
nunquam  vidimus,  diligamus !  Te  vero,  quern  praesen- 
tem  intuemur,  ^^cujus  mentem  sensusque  eos  cemimus, 
ut,  quidquid  belli  fortuna  reliquum  reipublicae  fecerit,  id 
esse  ^^saivum  velis,  quibus  laudibus  efferemus?  ^'^quibus 
Btudiis  prosequemur?  qua  benevolentia  complectemur  ? 
Parietes,  *''^me  dius  fidius,  (ut  mihi  videntur,)  hujus  curiae, 
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tibi  gratias  agere  gestiunt,  quod  brevi  tempore  fiitara  sit 
ilia  aoctohtas  in  his  majonim  Buonim  et  suis  sedibus.    «- 

lY.  Equidbh,  cum  ^C.  Marcelli,  Tiii  optimi  ^et  com- 
memorabili  pietate  praediti,  lacrymas  modo  yobiscumyid- 
erem,  omnium  Marcellorum  meum  ^ctus  memoria  ob- 
fudit.  Quibns  tu  etiam  mortuis,  M.  Marcello  conservato, 
dignitatem  suam  reddidisti;  %obilis8imamqu»  familiara, 
jam  ad  paucos  redactam,  paene*  ab  interitu  vindic^ti. 
Hunc  tu  igitur  diem  Huis  maximis  et  innumerabilibus 
gratulationibus  jure  antepones.  Haec  enim  res  unius 
^est  propria  Gaesaris:  ceterae,  ^duce  te  gestae  quidem, 
sed  tamen  mult4  magnoque  comitatu.  ^Hujus  autem  rei 
tu  idem  et  dux  es,  et  comes  :.*quae  quidem  tanta  est, 
nt  tropaeis  monumentisque  tuis  allatura  finem  sit  aetas 
(nihil  enim  est  ^^opere  aut  manu  factum,  quod  aliquando 
non  conficiat  et  consumat  vetustas):  at  vero  haec  tua 
^^justitia  et  lenitas  animi  florescet  quotidie  magis,  ita  ^^t, 
quantum  operibus  tuis  diuturnitas  detrahet,  tantum  afferat 
laudibus.  £t  ceteros  quidem  omnes  ^^nctores  bellorum- 
civilium  jam  ante  aequitate  et  misericordia  viceras:  hod- 
iemo  vero  die  te  ipsum  vicisti.  ^^Vereor,  ae  hoc,  quod 
dicam,  ^^n  perinde  intelli^  auditu  possit,  atque  ipse 
cogitans  sentio.  Ipsam  victoriam  vicisse  videris,  cum  ea, 
^^uae  ilia  erat  adepta,  victis  remisisti.  Nam,  cum  ipsius 
Tictoriae  conditione  jure  ^^omnes  iricti  occidissemus, 
^lementiae  tuae  judicio  conservati  sumus.  Recte  igitur 
imus  invictus  es,  a  quo  etiam  ipsius  victoriae  conditio 
Yisque  devicta  est 

V.  ^Atqxje  hoc  C.  Caesaris  judicium,  patres  conscripti, 
quam  late  pateat,  attendite :  omnes  enim,  ^^qui  ad ,  ilia 
anna  fato  sumus  ^^nescio  quo  reipublicae  misero  funesto- 
que  compolsi,  ^^etsi  aliqua  culpa  tenemur  erroris  humani, 
^a  scelere  certe  liberati  sumus.  Nam,  cum  M.  Marcellum, 
deprecantibus  vobis,  reipublicae  conservayit ;  memet  mihi, 
^*ei  iterum  reipublicae,  nuilo  deprecante,  ^eliquos  amplis- 
simos  viros  et  sibi  ipsis  et  patriae,  reddidit:  quorum  et 
firequentiam  et  dignitatem  hoc  ipso  in  couAessu  yidetis. 
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^Non  ille  bostes  indiudt  in  cmiam ;  sed  ^judicarit,  a  pie* 
risque,  ignoratione  podus,  et  falso  atque  inani  ineta, 
3quam  cupiditate  aut  ^crudelitate,  bellam  esse  susceptum 
Quo  quidem  in  bello  'semper  de  pace  audiendum  putavi ; 
fiemperque  dolui,  non  modo  pacem,  sed  ^orationein  etiam 
civium,  pacem  flagitantiuii],  repudiari.  ''Neque  enim  ego 
ilia,  nee  uHa  unquam,  secutus  sum  arma  civilia ;  semper- 
que  mea  consilia  pacis'  et  togae  ^socia,  non  belli  atque 
armorum,  fuerunt.  ^Hominem  sum  secutus  private  officio, 
non  publico:  ^^tantumque  apud  me  grati  animi  fidelis 
memoria  valuit,  ^%t  nulla  non  modo  cupiditate,  sed  ne 
spe  quidem,  prudens  et  sciens,  tanquam  ad  interitum 
ruerem  voluntarium. 

^^Quod  quidem  meum  consilium  minime  obscurum  fuit. 
Nam  et  in  boc  ordine,  Integra  re,  multa  de  pace  dixi :  et 
in  ipso  bello  ^^eadem,  etiam  cum  capitis  mei  periculo, 
sensi.  ^^Ex  quo  jam  nemo  erit  tarn  injustus  rerum  ex- 
istimator,  qui  dubitet,  quae  Caesaris  voluntas  de  bello 
fuerit,  cum  ^^pacis  auctores  conservandos  statim  censuerit, 
*<^ceteris  fuit  iratior.  Atque  id  minus  minim  fortasse  turn, 
cum  esset  incertus  exitus,  et  anceps  fortuna  belli:  qui 
yero,  ^'victor,  pacis  auctores  diligit,  is  profecto  declarat, 
*^se  maluisse  non  dimicare,  quam  vincere. 

VI.  ^*Atqx7E  bujus  quidem  rei  M.  Marcello  sum  testis. 
^^Nostri  enim  sensus,  ut  in  pace  semper,  sic  turn  etiam 
in  bello  congruebant.  Quoties  ego  eum,  et  quanto  cum 
dolore,  vidi,  cum  insolentiam  ^icertorum  hominum,  turn 
^tiam  ipsius  ^ayictoriae  ferocitatem,  extimescentem  !  Qua 
gratior  ^^tua  liberalitas,  C.  Caesar,  nobis,  qui  ilia  vidi- 
mus, debet  esse.  ^Non  enim  jam  causae  sunt  inter  se, 
sed  victoriae,  comparandae.  Vidimus  tuam  victoriam 
proeliorum  exitu  terminatam :  gladium  va^na  vacuum  in 
Urbe  non  vidimus.  Quos  amisimus  cives,  eos  2»Martis 
vis  perculit,  non  ira  victoriae;  ut  dubitare  debeat  nemo, 
quin  multos,  si  fieri  posset,  C.  Caesar  ab  inferis  excita- 
ret;  quoniam  ^ex  eadem  acie  conservat,  quos  potest. 
^Alterius  vero  partis,  nibil  amplius  dicam,  quam  (id,  quod 
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onmes  verebamur,)  ^nimis  iracundam  futuram  fiiisse  victo* 
riam.  Quidam  enim,  non  modo  ^annatis,  sed  interdum 
etiam  ^tiosis,  min&baatur :  nee,  ^uid  quisque  sensisset, 
Bed  ubijuisset,  cogitandum  esse  dicebant;  ut  mibiquid* 
em  videantur  Dii  immortales,  (^etiamsi  poenas  a  populo 
Romano  ob  aliquod  delictum  expetiverint,  qui  civile  bel- 
lum  tantum  M  tam  luetuosmn  excitavennt,)  vel  placati 
jam,  vel  satiati  aliquando,  ^omnem  spem  salutis  ad  cle* 
mentiam  yictoris  et  sapientiam  contolisse. 

''Quaie  gaude  tuo  isto  tam  excellenti  bono;  et  fruerey 
cum  %rtuna  et  gloria,  tum  etiam  natura  et  moribus  tuis ; 
ex  quo  quidem  maximus  est  fructus  jucunditasque  sapientL 
'Cetera  cum  tua  recordabere,  etsi  persaepe  virtuti,  tamen 
plerumque  felicitati  tuae  congratulabere.  De  nobis,  quos 
in  republica  tecum  simul  salvos  esse  voluisti,  quoties 
cogitabis,  toties  ^^de  maximis  tuis  beneficiis,  toties  de 
incredibili  liberalitate,  toties  de  singulari  sapientia  tua, 
cogitabis:  ^'quae  non  modo  summa  bona,  sed  nimirum 
audebo  vel  sola  dicere.  Tantus  est  enim  splendor  ^^in 
laude  vera,  tanta  in  magnitudine  animi  et  consilii  dig- 
nitas,  ut  haec  a  virtute  donata,  cetera  a  fortuna  com- 
modata  esse  videantur.  Noli  igitur  in  conservandis 
bonis  viris  defatigari,  non  cupiditate  praesertim  aut  pra- 
vitate  aliqua  ^^lapsis,  ^^sed  opinione  officii,  stulta  fortasse, 
certe  non  improba,  et  specie  quadam  reipublicae,  ^^Noa 
enim  tua  ulla  culpa  est,  si  to  aliqui  timuerunt :  contraque, 
summa  laus,  quod  plerique  minime  tim^^dum  fuisse  sen 
serunt. 

VII.  ^^NuNc  vero  venio  ad  gravissimam  querelam,  el 
atrocissimam  suspicionem  tuam ;  ^^quae  non  tibi  ipsi  ma- 
gis,  quam,  cum  omnibus  civibus,  tum  maxime  nobis,  qui 
a  te  conservati  sumus,  providenda  est:  quam  etsi  spero 
esse  falsam,  ^%unquam  tamen  verbis  exienuabo.  Tua 
enim  cautio  nt)stra  cautio  est;  ^%t,  si  in  alterutro  pec- 
pandum  sit,  malim  videri  nimis  timidus,  quam  parum 
prudens.  ^Sed  quisnam  est  iste  tam  demens  ?  ^^de  tuis- 
ne?  tametsi  qui  magis  sunt  tui,  quam  quibus  tu  salutem 
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insperantibuft  reddidisli?  an  ex  eo  numero,  ^qni  una  te- 
cum fuerunt?  Non  est  credibilis  ^tantus  in  ullo  fHror, 
lit,  quo  duce  omnia  summa  Bit  adeptus,  hujus  Titam  nen 
imtepons^  suae.  At,  si  tui  nihil  cogitant  scelens,  'ca- 
vendum  est,  ne  quid  inimici.  Qui?  omnes  enim,  qui 
(uerunt,  aut  sua  pertinacia  vitam  amiserunt,  aut  tmtnis* 
«ricordia  retinuerunt ;  ut  aut  nulli  supersint  de  iniihieis, 
|iut,  qui  ^supersunt,  sint  amicissimi. 

Sed  tamen,  cum  in  animis  hominum  ^ntae  latebtae 
eint  et  tanti  recessus,  augeamus  sane  suspicionem  tuam : 
simul  emfa  augebimus  diligentiam.  Nam  quis  est  omnium 
^m  ignarus  rerum,  tam  rudis  in  republica,  tam  nihO 
mnquam  nee  de  sua  nee  de  communi  salute  cogitans,  qui 
non  intelUgat,  tua  salute  contineri  suam,  et  ^ex  uniua 
tua  vita  pendere  omnium  ?  Equidem,  de  te  dies  noctes- 
que  (Hit  debeo)  cogitans,  ^casus  duntaxat  humanos,  et 
incertos  eventus  valetudinis,  et  natuarae  communis  fragi- 
litatem,  extimesco :  ^^doleoque,  cum  respublica  immortalis 
esse  debeat,  eam  in  unius  mortalis  anima  consistece. 
Si  Tero,  ad  humanos  casus,  incertosque  eventus  valetu- 
dinis,  ^^sceleris  etiam  accedat  insidiarumque  consensio; 
quern  Deum,  si  cupiat,  opitulari  posse  reipublicae  ere* 
damns  ? 

VIII.  Omnia  sunt  ^^excitanda  tibi,  C.  Caesar,  uni, 
quae  jacere  sentis,  belli  ipsius  impetu  (quod  necesse  iidt) 
perculsa  atque  prostrata  :  ^^constituenda  judicia,  revocan- 
da  fides,  ^♦comprimendae  libidines,  '^propaganda  soboles : 
i^omnia,  quae  dilapsa  jam  fluxerunt,  severis  legibus  Tin- 
cienda  sunt.  "Non  fuit  recusandum,  in  tanto  civili  bello, 
tantoque  animorum  ardore  et  armorum,  quin  quassata 
yespublica,  qiiicunque  belli  eyentus  fuisset,  multa  perde* 
iret  et  omamenta  dignitatis,  et  praesidia  stabilitatis  suae : 
inultaque  uterque  dux  faceret  ^^armatus,  quae  idem  toga» 
tus  fieri  prohibuisset.  .Quae  quidem  tibi  omnia  belli 
vulnera  curanda  sunt;  ^^j^uibus,  praeter  te,  mederi  nemo 
potest. 

'^Itaque  illam  tuam  praeclarissimam  et  sapientissunam 
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Vocem  invitiu  audivi :  **  Satis  diu  rel  naturae  vizi,  vd 
gloriae."  Satis,  si  ita  vis  naturae  fortasse ;  addo  etiam, 
Bi  placet,  glome :  at  (quod  maximum  est)  ^patriae  certe 
parum.  ^Quare,  omitte,  quaeso,  istam  ^docstoram  homi- 
num  in  contemnenda  morte  prudentiam:  noli  nostto  pe- 
flculo  sapiens  esse.  Saepe  enim  venit  ad  aure»  meas, 
ie  idem  istiid  ^mis  crebro  dicere,  satis  te  ^bi  iri;iisse. 
*Credo :  sed  turn  id  audirem,  ''si  tibi  s<^  viveres,  ant 
«i  tibi  etiam  soli  natus  esses.  ^Nunc,  cum  omnium 
salutem  civium  cunctamque  rempublicam  ^s  tuae  ges- 
tae complexae  sint;  ^^Hantum  abes  a  p^ecttone  maii- 
morum  operum,  ut  fundataienta,  quae  cogiias,  nondimi 
jeceris.  ^^Hic  tu  modum  tuae  iritae,  non  salute  rei- 
publicae,  sed  aequitate  animi,  definies  ?  Quid,  si  ^'istud 
&e  gloriae  quidem  tuae  satis  est?  cujus  te  esse  avidis- 
simum,  quamyis   sis   sapiens,  non  negabis. 

^^Parumne  igitur,  inquies,  glotiam  magnam  relinque- 
mus?  Immo  vero  ^%liis,  quamvis  multis,  satis;  tibi  uni 
parum.  ^^Quidquid  enim  est,  quamvis  amplum  sit,  id  certe 
parum  est  turn,  cum  est  aliquid  amplius.  Quod  si  ^^re» 
rum  tuarum  immortalium,  C.  Caesar,  bic  exitus  futurus 
fuit,  ut,  devictis  adverdariis,  rempublicam  in  eo  statu  re* 
linqueres,  in  quo  mmc  est ;  ^''vide,  quaeso,  ne  tua  divina 
▼irtus  admirationis  plus  sit  habitura,  quam  gloriae :  ^^si- 
quidem  gloria  est  illustris  ac  perragata  multorum  etmag 
norum,  vel  in  suos,  vel  in  patriam,  vel  in  omne  genus 
hominum,  fama  m^itorum. 

IX.  "Haec  igitur  tibi  reliqua  pars  est;  ^^hic  restat 
actus,  ^^in  boc  elaborandum  est,  at  rempublicam  constit-^ 
uas,  eaque  tu  in  primis  composita,  ^cum  summa  tran- 
quillitate  et  otio,  perfruare :  turn  te,  si  voles,  cum  et 
patriae,  quod  debes,  solveris,  ^'et  naturam  ipsam  expleve- 
ris  satietate  vivendi,  satis  diu  vixisse  dicito.  ^iQufj  est 
enim  omnino  hoc  ipsum  diu,  in  quo  est  aliquid  extremum ; 
qnod  cimi  venit,  omnis  voluptas  praeterita  pro  nihilo  est, 
quia  postea  nulla  futura  est  ?  ^Quamquam  iste  tuus  ani- 
musv  nunquam  ^^his  angustiis,  quas  natura  nobis  ad  vivpn- 
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diun  diedit,  contentus  fuit ;  semperque  immortalitatis  amo* 
re   flagravit. 

^Nec  yero  haec  tua  vita  ducenda  est,  quae  corpore  et 
spiritu  continetur.  Ilia,  ilia,  inquam,  ^nta  est  tua,  quae 
yigebit  memoria  saeculorum  omnium;  quam  posteritas 
alet,  quam  ipsa  aetemitas  semper  tuebitur.  ^Huic  tu  in- 
servias,  huic  te  ostentes,  oportet:  quae  quidem,  quae 
miretur,  jamphdem  multa  habet ;  nunc,  etiam  quae  laudet 
exspectat.  Obstupescent  poeteri  certe,  ^imperia,  pro- 
Fincias,  ^Rhenum,  Oceanum,  Nilum,  pugnas  innumerabi- 
l^s,  incredibiles  victorias,  ^monumenta  innumera,  trium- 
phos  audientes  et  legentes  tuos.  Sed,  nisi  haec  urbs 
''dtabilita  tuis  consiliis  et  institutis  erit,  vagabitur  mode 
nomen  tuum  longe  atque  late;  sedem  quidem  stabilem 
et  domieilium  certum  noa  habebit.  Erit,  inter  eos  etiam 
qui  nascentur,  sicut  inter  nos  fuit,  ^magna  dissensio,  cuin 
alii  laudibus  ad  coelum  res  tuas  gestas  efferent,  %lii 
fortasse  aliquid  requirent,  idque  vel  maximum,  nisi  belli 
civilis  incendium  ^^'salute  patriae  restinxeris;  ^^ut  iUud 
fati  fuisse  videatur,  hoc  consilii.  ^^Servi  igitur  iis  etiam 
judicibus,  qui  multis  post  saeculis  de  te  judicabunt,  et 
quidem  ^^haud  scio,  an  incorruptius,  quam  nos :  nam  et 
dine  amore  et  sine  cupiditate,  et  rursus  sine  odio  et 
sine  invidia,  judicabunt.  ^^Id  autem  etiam  si  tunc  ad 
te  (ut  quidam  false  putant)  non  pertinebit ;  nunc  certe 
pertinet,  esse  te  talem,  ut  tuas  laudes  obscuratura  nulla 
umquam  sit  oblivio. 

X.  ^^DivERSAE  voluntates  civium  fuerunt,  distractae- 
que  sententiae:  non  enim  ^^consiliis  solum  et  studiis, 
sed  armis  etiam  et  castris,  dissidebamus.  ^^Erat  autem 
obscuritas  quaedam,  erat  certamen  ^^inter  clarissimos 
duces :  ^^multi  dubitabant,  quid  optimum  esset ;  multi, 
quid  sibi  expediret ;  multi,  quid  deceret ;  nonnulli 
etiam,  quid  liceret.  ^^Fexfxmcia,  respublica  est  hoc 
nfisero.  fatalique  bello :  vicit  is,  ^^qui  non  fortuna  in- 
flammaret  odium  suuni,  sed  bonitate  leniret ;  nee  qui 
omnes,  quibus    iratus  esset    eosdem  e^am   e;icsilio    aul 
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'moTte  dignos  judicaret.  ^Arma  ab  aliis  posita,  aib' 
aliis  erepta  sunt.  Ingratus  est'  injustusque  civis,  quiy 
^armorum  periculo  liberatus,  animum  tamon  retinet  anna^ 
turn;  ^ut  etiam  ille  sit  melior,  qui  in  acie  cecidit,  qui 
in  causa  animam  profudit.  Quae  enim  pertinacia  qui- 
busdam,  eadem  aliis  constantia,  videri  potest.  ^Sed  jam 
omnis  fracta  dissensio  est  armis,  et  exstincta  aequitate 
victoris :  restat,  ut  onines  ^num  yelint,  qui^  modo  hab- 
ent  aliquid,  non  solum  sapientiae,  sed  etiam  sanitatis. 
Nisi  te,  C.  Caesar,  salvo,  et  in  ista  sententia,  qua  cum 
antea,  turn  bodie  Tel  maxime  usus  es,  manente,  salvi 
esse  non  possumus.  Quare  omnes  te,  qui  haec  salva 
esse  Tolumus,  et  hortamur  et  obsecramus,  ^ut  yitae,  ut 
saluti  tuae  consulas :  omnesque  tibi,  (ut  pro  aliis  etiam 
loquar,  quod  ^de  me  ipse  sentio,)  quoniam  ^subesse^aliquid 
putas,  quod  cavendum  sit,  non  modo  excubias  et  cus* 
todias,  sed  etiam  ^^laterum  nostrorum  oppositus  et  cor* 
porum,  pollicemur. 

XL  ^^Sed,  unde  est  orsa,  in  eodem  terminetur  oratio. 
Maximas  tibi  omnes  gratias  agimus,  C.  Caesar:  '^a 
jores  etiam  babemus.  Nam  omnes  idem  sentiunt;  quod 
ex  omnium  precibus  et  lacr3rmis  sentire  potuisti.  Sed, 
quia  non  est  ^^stantibus  omnibus  necesse  ^^dicere ;  a  me 
certe  dici  volunt,  cui  necesse  est  quodammodo,  et 
quod  Tolunt,  et  quod  decet,  et  quod  (M.  Marcello 
a  te  huic  ordini  populoque  Romano  et  reipublicae 
reddito)  "praecipue  id  a  me  fieri  debere  intelligo. 
Nam  laetari  omnes,  ^^non  ut  de  unius  solum,  sed  ut 
de  communi  omnium  salute,  sentio:  ^'''quod  autem  sum« 
mae  benevolentiae  est,  (quae  me  erga  ilium  omnibus 
semper  nota  fuit,  ut  yix  C.  Marcello,  optimo  et  aman- 
tissimo  fratri,  praeter  eum  quidem,  cederem  nemini,) 
cum  id  sollicitudine,  cura,  labore  tamdiu  praestiterim, 
quamdiu  est  de  illius  salute  dubitatum,  certe  hoc  tem- 
pore, magnis  curis,  molestiis,  doloribus  liberatus,  prae- 
Btare  debeo.  ^^Itaque,  C.  Caesar,  sic  tibi  gratias  ago, 
Ut,    omnibus    me    rebus    a  te   non    conservato    solum. 
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86d  etiam  omato,  tarnen  ad  tua  in  me  unum  innumera- 
bilia  merita,  (quod  fieri  jam  posse  non  arbitrabar,)  maxi* 
mus  hoc  tuo  facto  cumulus  accesserit. 
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L  1.  'QvAMQVAM  milii  semper  firequens  conspectua 
vester,  multo  jucundissimus,  ^hic  autem  locus,  ^ad  agen- 
dum ^amplissimus,  ad  dicendum  omatissimus  est  visus, 
Quirites ;  tamen  %oc  aditu  laudis,  qui  semper  optimo 
cuique  maxime  patuit,  non  ^mea  me  voluntas,  sed  ®meae 
yitae  rationes,  ab  ineunte  aetate  susceptae,  prohibuerant. 
Nam,  cum  antea  ®per  aetatem  nondum  i%uju8  auctori- 
tatem  loci  attingere  auderem,  statueremque,  nihil  huc» 
^^nisi  perfectum  ingenio,  elaboratum  industria,  afferri 
oportere ;  ^^omne  meum  tempus  amicorum  temporibus 
transmittendum  putavi.  2.  Ita  neque  hie  locus  vacuus 
unquam  fuit  ab  iis,  qui  ^^estram  causam  defenderent; 
i^et  mens  labor,  in  privatomm  periculis  caste  integreque 
versatus,  ex  vestro  judicio  fructum  est  amplissimum 
consecutus.  Nam  cum,  ^^propter  dilationem  comitiorum, 
^^er  praetor  primus  ^^centuriis  cunctis  renuntiatus  sum, 
facile  intellexi,  Quirites,  et  quid  de  me  judicaretis,  ^®et 
quid  aliis  praescriberetis.  Nunc,  cum  et  auctoritatis  in 
me  tantum  sit,  ^^quantum  vos  honoribus  mandandis  esse 
voluistis ;  ^^et  ad  agendum  facultatis  tantum,  quantum 
homini  vigilanti  ex  forensi  usu  prope  quotidiana  dicendi 
exercitatio  potuit  afferre :  certe,  et,  si  quid  auctoritatis 
in  me  est,  ^lea  apud  eos  utar,  qui  eam  mihi  dederunt; 
,etf  si  quid  etiam  ^^dicendo  consequi  possum,  iis  ostendam 
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potissimtim,  ^qui  ei  quoque  rei  fructum  suo  judicio  tii- 
buendum  esse  censuerunt.  3.  ^Atque  illud  ia  primis 
mihi  laetandum  jure  esse  video,  quod  ^in  hac  insolita 
mihi  ex  hoc  loco  ratione  dicendi,  causa  talis  oblata  est^ 
in  qua  ^oratio  deesse  nemini  potest.  Dicendum  est  enim 
de  Cn.  Pompeii  singulah  esdmiaque  virtute  :  hujus  autem ' 
orationis  ^difficilius  est  ezitum,  quam  principium  invenire. 
Ita  mihi  non  tarn  ^copia,  quam  modus  in  dicendo  quae- 
rendus  est. 

II.  4.  Atque,  ut  inde  oratio  mea  proficiscatur,  ''undo 
haec  omnis  causa  ducitur:  belliun  grave  et  periculosum 
^vestris  vectigalibus  atque  sociis  a  duobus  potentissimis 
regibus  infertur,  ^Mithridate  et  Tigrane ;  ^^quorum  alter 
relictus,  ^^aiter  lacessitus,  occasionem  sibi  ad  occupan-* 
dam  ^^Asiam  oblatam  esse  arbitratur.  ^^Equitibus  Ro- 
manis,  honestissimis  viiis,  afieruntur  ex  Asia  quotidie 
literae,  ^^quorum  magnae  res  aguntur,  in  vestris  vectiga- 
libus exercendis  ^^occupatae:  ^^qui  ad  me^  pro  necessi- 
tudine,  quae  mihi  est  cum  illo  ordine,  causam  reipublicae 
^^periculaque  rerum  suarum  detulerunt:  5.  ^^Bithyniae, 
jquae  nunc  vestra  provincia  est,  vicos  exustos  esse  c(Hn- 
plures:  ^^egnum  Ariobarzanis,  quod  finitimum  est  ves- 
tris vectigalibus,  totum  esse  in  hostium  potestate:  Lu- 
cuUum,  magnis  rebus  gestis,  ^ab  eo  bello  discedere  : 
^^huic  qui  successerit,  non  satis  esse  paratum  ad  tantum 
bellum  admiuktrandum :  ^^unum  ab  omnibus  sociis  et 
civibus  ad  id  bellum  imperatorem  deposci  atque  expeti: 
eundem  hunc  unum  ab  hostibus  metui,  praeterea  ne- 
minem. 

6.  ^^Causa  quae  sit,  videtis:  nunc,  quid  agendum  sit, 
considerate.  Primum  mihi  videtur  ^de  genere  belli,  de* 
inde  4^  magnitudine,  tum  de  imperatore  deligendo  esse 
dicendum. — Genus  est  belli  ejusmodi,  quod  maxime  ves- 
tros  animos  excitare  atque  iiidSiammare  ^ad  »tudium  per- 
sequendi  debeat:  ^^in  quo  agitur  populi  Romani  gloria, 
quae  vobis  a  majoribus,  cum  magna  in  rebus  omnibus, 
tum  summa  in  re  militari  tradita  est  \  agitur  salus  socio* 
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ram  alqae  aiidcomni)  pro  qua  rnulta  majores  vestii  magna 
et  gravia  bella  gesserunt :  agmitur  ^certisaima  populi  Ro" 
maid  Yectigalia  et  maidma:  quibus  amissis,  'et  pacui 
omamenta,  et  subsidia  belli  reqtiiretis:  aguntur  bona 
multomm  ciriimi)  q<iiibu8  eat  %  vobis  et  ipsonim  et  iei« 
pttblicae  causa  conaulendum* 

III.  7.  Et  quoniam  semper  appetentes  gloflae  praetef 
ceteras  gentea  atque  airidi  laudis  fuiatiBi  Melenda  vobia 
eat  ilia  macula,  Mithhdatico  bello  auperiore  suscepta, 
quae  penitua  jam  insedit  atque  inyeterayit  in  populi  Ro« 
mani  nomine :  ^quod  is,  qui  ^uno  die,  tota  Asia,  ^tot  ill 
crntatibus,  uno  nuntio,  'atque  una  literarum  significatione, 
'civea  Romanes  necandos  trucidandosque  denotavit,  nan 
mode  adhuc  poenam  nullam  suo  dignam  scelere  suscepiti 
^^'sed  ab  illo  tempore  annum  jam  tertiimi  et  vicesimum 
Tegnat;  et  ita  regnat,  ut  se  non  Ponto,  ^^neque  Cappa« 
dociae  latebris  occultare  Yelit,  sed  emergere  ^'e  patri<y 
regno,  atque  in  restria  vectigalibus,  hod  est,  in  Asiae 
luce  versari.  8.  Etenim  adhuc  ita  yestfi  cum  illo  rege 
contenderunt  imperatores,  ut  ab  illo  '^insignia  victoriae, 
non  victoiiam  reportarent.  Ttiumpharit  L.  Sulla,  trium« 
phavit  ^^L.  Murena  de  Mitbridate,  duo  fortissimi  viri,  el 
aummi  imperatores :  sed  ita  triumpharmit,  ut  ille  ^^ulstuf 
Buperatnsque  regnaret  Verumtamen  illis  imperatoribua 
laua  eat  tribuenda,  '^^uod  egemnt :  renia  danda,  quod  re« 
liquerunt:  propterea  quod  ab  eo  bello  Sullam  in  Italiam 
^^respublica,  ^'Murenam  Sulla  revocayit. 

IV.  9.  MiTHRibATES  autem  ^'omne  re&qaum  tempusr, 
non  ad  oblivionem  reteiis  belH,  sed  ad  comparationeni 
novi  contulit:  ^qui  posteaquam  maximas  aedifieassel 
emassetque  classes,  exercitusque  permagnos,  quibuscun^ 
que  ex  gontibus  potuisset,  comparasset,  et  se  ^^Bcfspotii-^ 
l^is,  finitimia  suis,  bellum  inferre  simulasset;  usque  in 
Hispaniam  'legates  ac  '^literas  misit  'Hid  eoa  duces, 
quibuscum  tmn  beQum  gerebamus:  ut,  cum,  duobus  in 
locis  disjunctissimis  maximeque  diversis,  'Hino  consilio 
a  binis  hoatiiHH  eopiia  bellum  terra  manque   gereretur, 
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'ro8,  ancipiti  contentione  district!,  de  imperio  dimicaretis. 
10.  'Sed  tamen  alterius  partis  periculum,  Sertorianao 
atque  Hispaniensis,  quae  multo  plus  ^rmamenti  ac  ro« 
boris  habebat,  *Cn.  Pompeii  divino  consilio  ac  singulari 
▼irtute  depulsum  est:  Hn.  altera  parte  ita  res  a  L.  Lu- 
cuUo,  summo  viro,  est  administrata,  ut  ^initia  ilia  gesta- 
rum  rerum  magna  atque  praeclara,  non  felicitati  ejus, 
Bed  virtuti ;  ^haec  autem  extrema,  quae  nuper  acciderunt, 
^non  culpae,  sed  fortunae  tribuenda  esse  videantur.  Sed 
de  Lucullo  dicam  ^alio  loco,  et  ita  dicam,  Quirites,  \A 
neque  vera  laus  ei  detracta  oratione  nostra,  neque  falsa 
'^afficta  esse  videatur.  11.  De  yestri  imperii  dignitate 
atque  gloria,  quoniam  is  est  ^^exorsus  orationis  meae, 
Tidete,  quern  vobis  animmn  suscipiendum  putetis. 

y.  Majores  vestri  saepe,  ^%iercatoribus  ac  navicula- 
riis  injuriosius  tractatis,  bella  gesserunt :  vos^  ^^tot  civium 
Romanorum  millibus  uno  nuntio  atque  uno  tempore  nee- 
atis,  quo  tandem  animo  esse  debetis?  ^^Legati  quod 
erant  appellati  superbius,  Corinthum  patres  yestri,  totius 
Graeciae  lumen,  ^^exstinctum  esse  Toluerunt:  vos  eum 
regem  inultum  esse  patiemini,  qui  ^^egatum  populi  Ro- 
mani,  consularem,  viaculis  ac  rerberibus,  atque  omni 
supplicio  excruciatum  necavit?  ^^Illi  libertatem  civium 
Romanorum  imminutam  non  tulerunt:  vos  vitam  ereptam 
negligetis?  Jus  legationis  ^^erbo  violatum  illi  persecuti 
sunt :  ^^vos  legatum  omni  supplicio  interfectum  relinque- 
tis  ?  12.  Yidete,  ne,  ut  illis  pulcherrimum  fuit,  tantam 
vobis  imperii  gloriam  relinquere;  sic  vobis  turpissimum 
sit,  id,  quod  accepistis,  tueri  et  conservare  non'  posse. 
^^Quid,  quod  salus  sociorum  summum  in  periculum  ac 
discrimen  vocatur?  Regno  expulsus  est  Ariobaizanes 
rex„  socius  populi  Romani  atque  amicus :  imminent  ^^duo 
reges  toti  Asiae,  non  solum  vobis  inimicissimi,  sed  etiam 
vestris  sociis  atque  amicis  :  civitates  autem  omnes,  ^cunc* 
ta  Asia  atque  Graecia  vestrum  auxilinm  exspectare  prop- 
ter periculi  magnitudinem  cogunttHr :  ^^imperatorem  a  vo- 
bis certum  deposcere,  cum  praesertim  vos  alium  miseritis« 
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neque  audent,  neque  se  id  facere  ^rammo  sine  pericolo 
posse  arbitranlur.  13.  Yident  et  sendunt  hoc  idem, 
quod  Tos,  ^unum  virum  esse,  in  quo  somma  sint  omnia, 
et  eum  ^prope  esse,  (^quo  etiam  carent  aegrius,)  cujus 
adventu  ipso  atque  nomine,  tametsi  ille  ad  ^maritimum 
bellum  venerit,  tamen  ^impetus  hostium  repressos  esse 
intelligunt  ac  retardatos.  Hi  vos,  ''quoniam  libere  loqui 
non  licet,  tacite  rogant,  ut  se  quoque,  sicut  ceterarum 
provinciarum  socios,  dignos  ezistimetis,  ^quorum  salutem 
tali  viro  commendetis:  ^atque  hoc  etiam  magis,  quam 
ceteros,  quod  ejusmodi  in  proTinciam  homines  ^^cum  im- 
perio  mittimus,  ut,  etiam  si  ab  hoste  defendant,  tamen 
ipsonmi  adventus  in  urbes  sociorum  non  multum  ab  hos- 
tili  expugnatione  difierant  ^^Hunc  audiebant  antea,  nunc 
praesentem  vident,  ^^tanta  temperantia,  tanta  mansuetu- 
dine,  tanta  humanitate,  ut  ii  beatissimi  ease  videantur, 
Apttd  quos  iUe  diutissime  commoratur. 

VI.  14.  QuARE,  si  propter  socios,  nulla  ipsi  injuria 
lacessiti,  majores  restri  ^^cum  Antiocho,  cum  Philippo, 
cum  Aetolis,  cum  Poenis  bella  gesserunt;  quanto  tos 
studio  convenit,  ^^injuriis  proYOcatos,  sociorum  salutem 
una  cum  imperii  vestri  dignitate  defendere;  ^^raesertim 
cum  de  vestris  mazimis  vectigalibus  agaturl  Nam  ce- 
terarum provincianun  vecdgalia,  Quirites,  ^^tanta  sunt,  ut 
iis  ad  ipsas  provincias  tutandas  vix  contenti  esse  possi- 
mus:  ^'Asia  vero  tam  opima  est  et  fertilis,  ^^ut  et  uber- 
tate  agrorum,  et  varietate  fnictuum,  et  magnitudine  pas- 
tionis,  et  multitudine  earum  rerum,  quae  exportantur,  facile 
omnibus  terris  antecellat.  Itaque  haec  Yobis  proyincia, 
Quirites,  si  ^et  belli  utilitatem  et  pacis  dignitatem  sus- 
tinere  vultis,  non  modo  calamitate,  sed  etiam  a  metu 
calamitatis  est  defendenda.  15.  Nam  ceteris  in  rebus, 
*^cum  yenit  calamitas,  tum  detrimentum  accipitur:  at  in 
▼ectigalibus  non  solum  adventus  mali,  sed  etiam  metus 
i|>se  aflfert  calamitatem.  Nam  cum  hostium  copiae  non 
longe  absunt,  etiam  si  imiptio  facta  nulla  sit,  tamen 
sipecom  relinquuntur,  agricultura  deseritur,  ^^ercatonun 
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nayigatio  coaquiescu.  ^Ita  neque  ex  portu,  neque  ex 
decuniis,  neque  ex  scriptura  ^rectigal  €onserrari  potest. 
Quare  saepe  totiua  anni  fructus  imo  rumore  periculi, 
jitque  lino  belli  terrore  amittitur.  16.  Quo  tandem  ani- 
mo  esse  existimatis  aut  eos,  ^^lu  yectigalia  nobis  pensi- 
lant,  aut  eos,  qui  exercent  atque  exigunt,  cum  duo  reges 
cum  maximis  copiis  prope  adsint?  cum  una  excursio 
aquitatus  perbrevi  tempore  totius  anni  vectigal  suferre 
possit?  ^cum  publicani  familias  maximas,  quas  in  ^sal- 
tibus  habent,  quas  in  agris,  quas  in  portubus  atque  ^us- 
lodiis,  magno  periculo  se  habere  arbitrenturt  Putatisne 
?os  ''illis  rebus  frui  posse,  nisi  eos,  qui  vobis  fructui 
sunt,  conservayeritis,  non  solum,  (ut  antea  dixi,)  calsmi* 
iate,  sed  etiam  calamitatis  formidine  liberatos? 

VII.  17.  Ac  ne  iUud  quidem  Tobis  negligendum  est, 
quod  mihi  ego  ^extremum  proposueram,  cum  essem  de 
belli  genere  dicturus,  quod  ^ad  multorum  bona  civium 
Bomanorum  pertinet;  ^^quorum  vobis  pro  vestra  sapien- 
lia,  Quirites,  babenda  est  ratio  diligenter.  .  ^^Nam  et 
publicani,  ^^bpmines  et  bonestissimi  et  omatissimi,  ^^suas 
rationes  et  copias  in  illam  provinciam  contulerunt:  quo- 
rum ipsorum  per  se  res  et  fortunae  curae  vobis  esse 
debent.  £tenim  si  vectigalia,  ^^ervos  esse  reipublicae, 
9empei  duximus ;  eum  cejte  ordinem,  qui  exercet  Ola, 
firmamentum  ceterorum  ordinum  recte  esse  dicemus. 
IB,  Deinde  ^'ceteris  ex  ordinibus  homines  gnavi  et  in- 
dustrii  partim  ipsi  in  Asia  ^^egotiantur,  quibus  absenti- 
bus  consulere  debetis :  ^^partim  suas  et  suorum  in  ea  pro- 
vincia  pecunias  magnas  coUocatas  babent.  Erit  igituf 
}iumanitatis  vestrae,  inagnum  eorum  civium  numerum 
palamitate  ^^rohibere ;  sapientiae,  videre,  multorum  ci- 
vium calaioitacem  a  repubUca  sejunctam  esse  n<m  posse. 
}B£tenim  illud  primum  parvi  refert,  vos  publicanis  amissa 
vectigalia  postea  victoria  recuperare.  Neque  enim  iis-> 
dem  redimendi  faoultas  erit,  propter  calamitatem,  neque 
aliis  voluntas,  propter  timorem.  19.  Deinde,  quod  noa 
0uiem  Asia,  atque  idem  iste  Mithridatea  3%iitio  belli 
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Asiatici  docuit ;  id  qaidem  certe  calamitate  docti  memor- 
ia  retinere  debemus.  Nam  turn,  cum  in  Asia  ^resmag 
nas  pennuki  amiserant,  ^cimus,  Romae,  solutione  im- 
pedita,  fidem  ooncidisse.  Non  enim  poseunt  una  in 
civitatfr  muld  'rem  atque  fortunaa  amittere,  ut  non  plures 
secum  in  eandem  calamitatem  trahant.  A  quo  periciilo 
prdbibete  rempublicam,  et,  mihi  credite,  (id  quod  ipsi 
videtis,)  ^haec  fides  atque  haec  ratio  pecuniarum,  quae 
Romae,  quae  in  foio  versatur,  implicita  est  cum  illis 
pecuniis  Asialicis,  et  cobaeret.  'Ruere  ilia  non  possunt. 
ut  baec  non  eodem  labefactata  motn  concidant.  Quare 
videte,  num  dubitandum  vobis  sit,  omni  studio  ad  id  bel 
lum  incumbere,  in  quo  gloria  nominis  vestri,  safcis  soci« 
orum,  rectigalia  maxima,  fortunae  plurimonun  civium 
*cum  republiga  defendantur.  i 

Yin.  20.  QuoNiAK  de  genere  belli  dixi,  nunc  de 
nagnitudine  pauca  dicam.  ''Potest  enim  boc  dici ;  belL* 
genus  esse  ita  necessarium,  ut  sit  gerendum;  non  esse 
ita  magnum,  ut  sit  pertimescendum.  In  quo  maxime 
laborandum  est,  %ie  forte  ea  Tobis,  quae  diligentissime 
providenda  sunt,  contemnenda  esse  videantur.  ^Atque, 
ut  omnes  intelligant,  me  L.  LucuUo  tantum  impertire 
laudis,  quantum  forti  viro,  et  sapientissimo  bomini,  et 
magno  imperatori  debeatur;  dico,  ejus  adventu  maximas 
^^Mitbridati  copias,  ^^mnibus  rebus  omatas  atque  in- 
structas,  fuisse;  ^^rbemque  Asiae  clarissimam,  nobisque 
amicissimam,  Cyzicenorum,  obsessam  esse  tb  ipso  rege 
^^axima  maltitudine,  et  oppugnatam  vebementissime ; 
quam  L.  Lucullus  virtute,  assiduitate,  consiUo,  summis 
obsidionis  periculis  liberavit:  21.  ab  eodem  imperatore 
i^assem  magnam  et  omatam,  ^'quae  ducibus  Sertoria- 
nis  ad  Italiam  studio  inflammata  raperetur,  superatam 
esse  atque  depressam:  ^^magnas  bostium  praeterea  co« 
pias  multis  praeliis  esse  deletas :  ^^patefactumque  nostris 
legionibus  esse  Pontum,  qui  ante  populo  Romano  ex 
omni  aditu  clausus  esset:  Sinopen  atque  Ami8um,quib- 
us    in  oppidis   erant  ^Momicilia  regis,  omnibus  rebus 
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omata  atque  r^ferta;  ceterasque  nibes  Poati  et  Capp»* 
dociae  permultas,  ^ubo  aditu  atque  adventu  esse  captas: 
regem  spoUatum  regno  patrio  aique  avito,  %d  alios  se 
jeges  atque  ad  alias  gentes  supplicem  cootulisse:  atque 
baec  omnia,  Halvis  populi  Romani  sociia  atque  integris 
Tectigalibus,  esse  gesta.  Satis  opinor  hoc  esse  landis; 
atque  ita,  Quiiites,  ut  hoc  vos  intelligatis,  a  nullo  ^sto 
luniy  qui  huic  obtrectant  legi  atque  causae,  L.  Lucullum 
similiter  ex  hoc  loco  esse  laudatuioi.  v 

IX.  22.  RsQiriBBTUR  fortasae  nunc,  Njuemadmodum, 
eum  iiaec  ita  sint,  reliquum  possit  esse  magninn  helium. 
CogUQjs^te,  Quirites:  non  enim  hoc  sine  causa  quaeri 
yidetulti«!:  Primum  ex  suo  regno  sic  Mitbridates  profugi^ 
itf  fe9('^'^0dem  Ponto  ^Medea  ilia  quondam  profugisso 
dicitur :  quam  praedicant  in  fuga,  %atris  sui  membra  in 
ib  IftMH  qu*  se  parens  persequeretur,  dissipavisse,  ut 
?!eoiuip»j^ectio  dispersa,  moerorque  patrius,  celeritatera 
persequQii^  retardaret,  ^^Sic  Mitbridates,  fugiens,  ^^mai^ 
imam  ^kYiioi  auri  atque  argenti,  pulcherrimarumque  rerum 
ommiixn,  ^<^^ias  et  a  majoribus  acceperat,  et  ipse,  bello 
^uperiore  ^^  tota  Asia  direptas,  in  suum  regnum  conges- 
aerat,  in  Ponto  omnem  reliquit.  Haec  dum  nostri  col- 
ligunt  omnia  diligentius,  rex  ipse  e  manibus  efiugit 
Ita  ^^illum  in  persequendi  studio  moeror,  hos  laetitis 
retardavit,  23.  ^^Hunc  in  illo  timore  et  fuga  Tigranes, 
rex  Armenius,  excepit,  diffidentemque  rebus  suis  conflr* 
mavit,  et  afflictum  erexit,  perditumque  recreaYit.  Cujus 
in  regnum  posteaquam  L,  Lucullus  cum  exercitu  Tenit, 
^^lures  etiam  gentes  contra  imperatorem  nostrum  con** 
citatae  sunt.  Erat  enim  metus  injectus  iis  nationibusy 
quas  nunquam  populus  Romanus  ^%eque  lacesscndas  bello 
neque  tentandas  putavit.  ^^Erat  etiam  alia  grayis  atque 
yehemens  opinio,  quae  per  animos  gentium  barbararum 
penraserat,  ^Tani  locupletissimi  et  religiosissimi  dirip* 
iendi  causa  in  eas  oras  nostrum  exercitum  esse  adduo- 
turn.  Ita  nationes  multae  atque  magnae  ^^ovo  quodam 
lerrore  ac  metu  concitabantur.    Noster  autem  exeircitns, 
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ftsi  ^urbem  ex  Tigranis  Tegno  ceperat,  et  proeliis  iisub 
erat  secundis,  ^tamen  nimia  longinquitate  locorum  ac  de« 
«iderio  suonim  commovebatiir.  24.  ^Hic  jam  plura  non 
dicam;  ^fuit  eium  illud  extremum,  at  ex  iia  locia  a  mi-* 
litibua  nostris  reditus  niagi»  matmus,  quam  processio 
longior  quaereretiur.  ^Mithridatea  autem  et  suam  manum 
jam  confirmarat,  et  eorum,  qui  se  ex  ejus  regno  college* 
xant,  et  ma^guis  adTentitiis  multonmi  regum  et  nationum 
copiis  juvabatur.  Hoc  jam  fere  sic  ^fieri  solere  accepi- 
mua,  ut  regum  afflictae  fortuuae  facile  multormn  opes 
fdliciant  ad  misericordiam,  maximeqoe  ecMrum,  qui  aut 
reges  sunt,  aut  yivuat  in  regno;  quod  regale  iis  nomen 
^magnum  et  sanctum  esse  rideatur.v  25.  ^Itaque  tantum 
victus  efficere  potuit,  quantum  incolumis  nunquam  est 
ausus  optare.  Nam  cum  se  in  regnum  irecepisset  •smun, 
non  fuit  eo.contentua,  quod  ei  praeter  spem  acciderat, 
^t  illam,  posteaquam  pulsus  erat,  terram  umquam  at- 
tingeret:  ^^sed  in  exercitum  vestrum,  clarum  atque  vie- 
torem,  impetum  fecit.  Sinite  hoc  loco,  Quirites,  (sicut 
^^poetae  solent,  qui  ires  Romanas  scribunt,)  praeterire  me 
nostram  calamitatem :  quae  tanta  fuit,  ut  earn,  ad  aurea 
L*  Luculli,  ^%on  ex  proelio  nuntius,  sed  ex  sermone  ru-> 
mor  afferret.  26.  ^^Hic  in  ipso  illo  male,  gravissimaque 
belli  offensione,  L.  LucuUus,  qui  tamen,  aliquit  ex  parte, 
lis  incommodis  mederi  fortasse  potuisset,  v^tro  jussu 
coactus,  ^^quod  imperii  diutumitati  modum  statuendum 
▼eteri  exemplo  putavistis,  partem  militum,  ^^ui  jam  sti- 
pendiis  confeclis  erant,  dimisit,  partem  Glabrioni  tradidit. 
**Multa  praetereo  consulto;  sed  ea  vos  conjectura  per- 
spicitis.  ^^Quantum  igitur  illud  bellum  factum  putetis, 
quod  conjungant  reges  potentissimi,  renovent  agitatae 
liationes,  suscipiant  integrae  gentes,  ^^ovus  imperator 
Tester  accipiat,  yetere  pulso  exercitu? 

X.  27.  Satis  mihi  multa  verba  fecisse  videor,  quare 
hoc  bellum  esset  genere  ipso  necessarium,  magnitudine 
periculosum :  restat,  ut  de  imperatore  ad  id  bellum  deligen- 
dO|  ^'ac  tantis  rebus  praeficiendo,  dicendum  esse  yide»t¥(f* 
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Utinam,  Quarite^,  yirorum  fcnlium  atque  ^innocentium 
copiam  tamtam  haberetis,  ut  liaec  vobis  deliberatio  diffi- 
cilis  esset,  quenmam  potissimum  tantis  rebus  ac  tanto 
bello  praeficiendum  putaretis!  Nunc  vero  cum  sit  unua 
Cr.  Pompeius^  qui  non  modo  eorum  hominum,  qui  nunc 
sunt,  gloriam,  sed  etiam  ^antiquitatis  memoriam  virtnte 
superarit;  quae  res  est,  quae  cujusquam  animum  in  hac 
causa  dubium  facere  possit  1  28.  Ego  eiiim  sic  existimo, 
%i  summo  imperatore  quatuor  has  res  inesse  oportere, 
scientiam  rei  militaris,  virtutem,  auctoritatem,  felicitatem 
Quia  igitur  hoc  homine  ^cientior  umquam  aut  fuit,  aut 
esse  debuit  ?  qui  ^e  ludo  atque  pueritiae  disciplina,  *bello 
maximo,  atque  acerrimis  hostibus,  ad  paths  exercitum 
atque  in  miUtiae  disciplinam 'profectus  est;  ^qui  extrema 
pueritia  miles  fuit  summi  imperatoris,  ^ineunte  adoles-^ 
centia  maximi  ipse  exercitus  imperator;  'qui  saepiu9 
cum  boste  confiixit,  quam  quisquam  cum  inimico  concer- 
tavit,  plura  bella  gessit,  quam  ceteii  legerunt,  ^^lures 
provincias  confecit,  quam  alii  concupivetunt ;  "cujus  ado- 
lescentia  ad  scientiam  rei  militaris  non  alienis  praecep- 
tis,  sed  suis  imperils,  non  offensionibus  belli,  sed  victo- 
riis,  non  stipendiis,  sed  ^^triumpbis  est  erudita.  Quod 
denique  genus  belli  esse  potest,  ^^'m  quo  ilium  non  ex- 
ercuerit  fortuna  reipublicae  ?  ^♦Civile,  ^^Afri'canum,  ^^Trans- 
alpinum,  ^^Hispaniense,  mixtum  ex  civitatibus  atque  ex 
bellicosissimis  natiombus,  ^^servile,  ^'navale  belliun,  varia 
et  diversa  genera  et  bellorum  et  *®hostium,  non  solum 
gesta  ab  hoc  uno,  sed  etiam  ^confecta,  nullam  rem  esse 
declarant  in  usu  militari  positam,  quae  hujus  viri  scien- 
tiam fugere  possit. 

XL  29.  22jj|^j|  vero  virtuti  Cn.  Pompeii  quae  potest 
par  oratio  inveniri  ?  quid  est,  quod  quisquam  aut  dignum 
illo,  aut  vobis  novum,  aut  cuiquam  inauditum  possit  af- 
ferre?  ^a^eque  ehim  illae  sunt  soke  virtutes  imperato- 
riae,  quae  vulgo  existimantur,  labor  in  negotiis,  fortitude 
m  penculis,  industria  in  agendo,  celeritas  in  conficiendo, 
consilium  in  providendo;  ^quae  tapta  sunt  in  hoc  uno. 
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quanta  in  omnibus  reliquis  imperatoribus,  quos  aut  ridi* 
mus,  aut  audivimus,  non  ^lerunt.  30.  ^Testis  est  Italia, 
quam  ille  ipse  victor,  L.  Sulla,  hujus  virtnte  et  subsidio 
confessus  est  liberatam.  'Testis  est  Sicilia,  quam  mul« 
tis  undique  cinctam  periculis,  ^non  tenrore  bellif  ^^ 
celeritate  consilii,  explicavit.  ^Testis  est  Africa,  quae 
magnis  oppressa  hostium  copiis,  eonim  ipsorum  sanguine 
redundavit.  ^Testis  est  Gallia,  per  quam  legionibus  nos^ 
tris  in  Hispaniam  iter,  Gallorum  inttemecione,  patefactum 
est.  ^Testis  est  Hispania,  quae  saepissime  plurimos 
hostes  ab  hoc  superatos  prostratosque  conspexit.  Testis 
est  iterum  et  saepius  Italia,  quae,  cum  senrili  bello  ^tetro 
periculosoque  premeretur,  ab  hoc  auxilium  absente  ex- 
petivit :  ^uod  bellum  exspectatione  Pompeii  attenuatum 
alque  imnjihutum  est,  adventu  sublatum  ac  sepultum. 
31.  Testes  vero  jam  ^omnes  orae,  atque  omnes  exterae 
^Ogentes  ac  nationes,  ^^denique  maria  omnia,  turn  nniver* 
sa,  turn  in  singulis  omnes  sinus  atque  portus.  Quis 
enim  ^^to  mari  locus,  per  bos  annos,  aut  tam  firmum 
babuit  praesidium,  ut  tutus  esset,  aut  tam  fuit  abditus, 
nt  lateret?  ^^Quis  naviga?it,  qui  non  se  aut  mortis  aut 
servitutis  periculo  committeret,  cum  aut  bieme,  aut  referto 
praedonum  maii  na?igaretur?  Hoc  tantum  bellum,  tam 
turpe,  ^^tam  vetus,  tam  lat6  dispersum,  quis  umquam 
arbitraretur  aut  ab  omnibus  imperatoribus  uno  anno,  aut 
^'omnibus  annis  ab  uno  imperatore  confici  posset  32. 
Quam  provinciam  tenuistis  a  praedonibus  liberam  per  bos- 
ee  annos  ?  ^^uod  vectigal  Yobis  tutum  fuit  ?  quern  socium 
defendistis  ?  cui  praesidio  classibus  yestris  fuistis  ?  quam 
multas  existimatis  insulas  esse  desertas  ?  quam  multas  aut 
metu  relictas,  aut  a  praedonibus  captas  urbes  esse  sociorum  ? 
XII.  Sed  quid  ego  ^''lon^qua  commemoro?  Fuit 
hoc  quondam,  fuit  ^^proprium  populi  Romani  longe  a  do- 
mo  bellare,  et  ^^propugnaculis  imperii  sociorum  fortunas, 
non  sua  tecta  defendere.  '^Sociis  vestris  ego  mare  clau- 
sum  per  bosce  annos  dicam  fuisse,  cum  exercitus  nostri 
a  ^^Brundisio  nunquam,  nisi  ^summa  bieme,  transmise- 
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tint?  Qui  ad  vos  ab  exteris  Bationibus  venirent,  captos 
querar,  ^cum  legati  populi  Romani  redempti  sint?  mer- 
catoribus  tutum  mare  non  fuisse  dicam,  cum  'duodecim 
secures  in  praedonum  potestatem  pervenerint  ?  33.  ^Cni- 
dum  aut  Colophonem,  aut  Samum,  nobilissimas  urbes, 
innumerabilesque  alias,  captas  esse  commemorem,  cum 
vestros  portus,  ^atque  eos  portus,  quibus  vitam  et  spiri- 
tum  ducitis,  in  praedonum  fuisse  pptestate  sciatis!  An 
vero  ignoratis,  portum  Caietae,  celeberrimum  atque  plenis- 
simum  navium,  ^inspectante  praetore,  a  praedonibus  esse 
direptum?  £x  Miseno  autem,  ^ejus  ipsius  liberos,  qui 
cum  praedonibus  antea  ibi  bellum  gesserat,  a  praedonibus 
esse  sublatos?  Nam  quid  ego  'Ostiense  incommodum, 
atque  illam  labem  atque  ignominiam  reipublicae  querar, 
cum,  prope  inspectantibus  vobis,  classis  ea,  ^cui  ^consul 
populi  Romani  praepositus  esset,  a  praedonibus  capta 
atque  oppressa  est  ?  Pro  dii  immortales !  tantamne  ^unius 
hominis  incredibilis  ac  divina  virtus  tarn  brevi  tempore 
lucem  afierre  reipublicae  potuit,  ut  tos,  qui  modo  ante 
ostium  Tiberinum  classem  bostium  videbads,  ii  nunc 
nullam  ^^intra  Oceani  ostium  praedonum  navem  esse 
audiatis?  34.  Atque  baec,  qua  celeritate  gesta  sint, 
quamquam  videtis,  tamen  a  me  in  dicendo  praetereunda  non 
sunt.  Quis  enim  umquam,  aut  ^^obeundi  negotii,  aut  con- 
sequendi  quaestus  studio,  tam  brevi  tempore,  tot  loca  ad- 
ire,  tantos  cursus  conficere  potuit,  ^^quam  celeriter,  Cn. 
Pompeio  duce,  belli  impetus  navigavit?  qui  ^hiondum 
tempestivo  ad  navigandum  mari  ^^Siciliam  adiit,  Africam 
exploravit :  inde  Sardiniam  cum  classe  venit,  atque  ^%aec 
tria  frumentaria  subsidia  reipublicae  firmissimis  praesid- 
iis  classibusque  munivit.  35.  Inde  se  cum  in  Italiam 
recepisset,  duabus  Hispaniis  et  Gallia  Cisalpina  prae- 
sidiis  ac  navibus  confirmata,  missis  item  in  oram  ^^llly- 
rici  maris,  et  in  Acbaiam  omnemque  Graeciam  navibus, 
^^Italiae  duo  maria  maximis  classibus  firmissimisque  prae- 
sidiis  adornavit:  ipse  autem,  '^t  a  Brundisio  profectus 
est,  undequinquagesimo  die  ^^otam  ad  imperiura  populi 
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Romani  Ciliciam  adjmmt;  omnes;  qui  ubique  praedones 
fuenint,  partim  capti  interfectique  sunt,  partim  ^unius 
hujus  imperio  ac  potestati  se  dediderunt.  Idem  ^Creten- 
sibuB,  cum>  ad  eum  usque  in  Pampbyliam  legates  de- 
precatoresque  misissent,  spem  deditionis  non  ademit,  ob- 
sidesque^  imperavit.  Ita  tantum  beUum,  tarn  diuturaum, 
tarn  longe  lateque  dispersum,  quo  bello  omnes  gentes  ac 
nationes  premebantur,  Cn.  Pompeius  extrema  hieme  ^ap- 
paravit,  ineunte  vere  suscepit,  media  aestate  confecit. 

XIII.  36.  ^£sT  haec  divina  atque  incredibilis  virtus 
Imperatoris.  Quid?  ceterae,.  quas  paulla ante commem- 
orare  coeperam,  quantae  atque  quam  multae  sunt  ?  %on 
enim  solum  bellandi  virtus  in  summo  atque  perfecto 
imperatore  quaerenda  est ;  ^sed  multae  sunt  artes  eximiae, 
hujus  administrae  comitesque  virtutis.  Ac  primum,  ''quanta 
innocentia  ^ebent  esse  imperatores  1  quanta  deinde  om- 
nibus in  rebus  temperantia  ?  quanta  fide  ?  ^quanta  facili- 
tate ?  quanto  iugenio^?  quanta  humanitate  ?  Quae  breviter, 
qualia  sint  in  Cn.  Pompeio,  consideremus.  <^Summa 
enim  omnia  sunt,  Quirites  ;  sed  ea  magis  ^^ex  aliorum 
contentione,  quam  ipsa  per  sese  cognosci  atque  intelligi 
possunt.  37.  Quem  enim  ^^possumus  imperatorem  aliquo 
in  numero  putare,  ^^cujus  in  exercitu  veneant  centuriatus 
atque  venierint?  ^^quid  bunc  hominem  magnum  aut  am- 
plum  de  republica  cogitare,  qui  pecuniam,  ex  aerario  de- 
promptam  ad  bellum  administrandnm,  aut  ^^roptercupid- 
itatem  provinciae  magistratibus  diviserit,  aut  propter 
avaritiam  Romae  ^Hn  quaestu  reliquerit  ? — ^^Vestra  ad- 
murmiiratio  facit,  Quirites,  ut  agnoscere  videamini,  qui 
haec  fecerint :  ego  autem  neminem  nomino ;  quare  irasci 
mihi  nemo  poterit,  nisi  qui  ^''ante  de  se  voluerit  confit- 
eri.  Itaque,  propter  banc  avaritiam  imperatorum,  quan* 
tas  calamitates,  quocunque  ventum  sit,  nostri  exercitus 
ferant,  quis  ignorat?  38.  ^^Itinera,  quae  per  hosce  an- 
nos  in  Italia  per  agros  atque  oppida  civium  Romanorum 
nostri  imperatores  fecerunt,  recordamini:  tum  facilius 
Btatuetis,   quid   apud   exteras   nationes    fieri   existimetis 
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Utnmi  pluras  aibitramini  per  hosce  annos  mifitam  Yd»* 
tromm  armis  hosdum  urbes,  an  ^hibends  sociorum  cm- 
tates  esse  deletast  Neqae  enim  potest  'exercitum  is 
continere  imperator,  'qtd  se  ipstim  boh  cootinet:  neque 
sevenu  esse  ^in  judicando,  qui  alios  in  se  severos  esse 
jndices  non  vult.  39.  Hie  miramuri  bunc  horainem  tan-* 
turn  ezcellere  ceteris,  cujns  legiones  sic  in  Asiam  per- 
▼enerunt,  ut  non  modo  manus  tanti  exercitns,  ^ed  He 
vestigium  quidem  cuiquam  pacato  nocuisse  dicatar  ?  Jam 
Tero,  ^quemadmodum  milites.  hibement,  quotidi^  sennones 
ac  literae  perferuntur.  Non  modo,  ^ot  sumptum  faciat 
in  militem,  nemini  vis  affertur:  9ed  ne  cupienti  quidem 
cuiquam  permittitur.  ^Hiemis  enim,  non  araritiae  per<« 
fugium  majores  nostri  in  sociorum  atque  amicorum  tectis 
esse  Toluerunt. 

XIV.  40.  AoK  Tero,  ceteris  m  rebus  ^ualis  sit  tem- 
perantia,  considerate.  Undo  illam  tantsm  celeritatem, 
et  tam  incredibilem  cursum  ^%iyentum  putatis  ?  ^^Non 
enim  ilium  eximia  vis  remigum,  aut  ars  inaudita  quaedam 
gubernandi,  aut  venti  aliqui  novi,  tam  celeriter  ^^  in  ulti- 
mas terras  pertulerunt:  sed  eae  res,  quae  ^^ceteros  re- 
morari  solent,  non  retardarunt :  non  avaritia  ab  instituto 
cursu  ad  praedam  aliquam  ^Me?ocavit,  ^%on  libido  ad 
Yolnptatem,  non  amoenitas  ad  delectationem,  non  nobili* 
tas  urbis  ad  cognitionem,  non  denique  labor  ipse  ad  quie* 
tem.  Postremo  ^^igna,  et  tabulas,  ceteraque  omamenta 
Graecorum  oppidorum,  quae  ceteri  tollenda  esse  arbi- 
trantur,  ea  sibi  ille  ne  yisenda  quidem  existimavit.  41. 
Itaque  omnes  quidem,  nunc  in  his  locis  Cn.  Pom« 
peium,  sicut  aliquem  non  ex  bac  urbe  missum,  sed 
de  coelo  delapsum,  intuentur:  nunc  denique  incipiunt 
credere,  ^^fuisse  homines  Romanes  bac  quando  absti- 
nentia:  '^quod  jam  nstionibus  exteris  incredibile  ae 
Mso  memoriae  proditum  videbatur.  ^^Nunc  imperii 
Tcstri  splendor  ilHs  gentibus  lucet:  nunc  intelligunt, 
non  sine  causa  majores  sues  turn,  cum  ^^hac  tempe- 
rautia  magistratus  habebamus,    serrire   populo  Romano, 
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^jiiain  imperare  aliis,  maluisse.  ^Jam  Tero  ita  faciles 
aditus  ad  eum  priyatorum,  ita  liberae  querimoniae  de 
aliorum  injuriis  esse  dicuntur,  ut  is,  qui  dtgnitate  princip- 
ibus  excellit,  %cilitate  par  infimis  esse  videalur.  42. 
Jam  quantum  ^consilio,  quantum  dicendi  gravitate  et  copia 
Taleat,  Hn  quo  ipso  inest  quaedam  dignitas  imperatoria, 
vos,  Quirites,  %oc  ipso  in  loco  saepe  cognostis.  Fidem 
vero  ejus  inter  socios  quantam  existimari  putatis,  ^quarn 
bostes  omnium  gentium  sanctissimam  judicarint !  Huma« 
nitate  jam  tanta  est,  ut  difficile  dictu  sit,  utrum  bostes 
magis  Yirtutem  ejus  pugnantes  timuerint,  an  mansnetudi* 
nem  victi  dilexerint.  £t  quisquam  dubitabit,  quin  hmc 
^tantum  beilum  transmittendum  sit,  qui  ad  omnia  ^nostrae 
memoriae  bella  conficienda  divino  quodam  consiiio  natus 
esse  videatur? 

XV.  43.  Et,  quoniam  ^uctoritas  multum  in  beHis 
qiioque  administrandis  atque  in  imperio  militari  valet, 
certe  nemini  dubium  est,  quin  ea  re  idem  ille  imperator 
plurimom  possit.  ^^Vebementer  autem  pertinere  ad  bella 
administranda,  quid  bostes,  quid  socii  de  imperatoribus 
vestris  existiment,  quia  ignorat,  cum  sciamus,  bomines 
m  tsntis  rebus,  ut  aut  eontemnant,  aut  metuant,  aut  ode* 
rint,  aut  ament,  c^inione  non  minus  ^^et  fama,  quam 
aliqua  certa  rations  commoveril  Quod  igitur  nomen 
umquam  in  orbe  terrarum  ^'clarius  fuit  ?  cujus  res  gestae 
pares?  de  quo  bomine  vos,  id  quod  maxime  ^HsLcit  ad 
auctoritatem,  ^^tanta  et  tarn  praeclara  judicia  fecistis? 
44.  An  vero  ullam  usquam  esse  oram  tarn  desertam  pu« 
l^tis,  quo  non  ^^iliius  die!  fama  pervaserit,  cum  univer- 
•us  populus  Romanus,  referto  foro,  repletisque  omnibus 
lemplis.  ex  quibus  ^^bic  locus  conspici  potest,  unum  sibi 
ad  commune  omnium  gentium  beilum  Cn.  Pompeium 
imperatorem  depoposcit  f  Itaque,  ut  plura  non  dicam, 
neque  aliorum  exemplis  confirmem,  ^^quantum  auctoritas 
valeat  in  beUo ;  ab  eodem  Cn.  Pompeio  ^^omnium  rerum 
egregiarum  exempla  sumaatur:  qui  quo  die  a  vobis  ma* 
litimo   bello   piaepositus   est    imperator»   tanta   repente 
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^vilitas  annonae  'ex  siunma  inopia  et  caritate  rei  fnn 
mentariae  consecuta  est,  unius  bominis  spe  et  nomine, 
quantam  vix  ex  summa  ubertate  agrorum  diutuma  pax 
efficere  potuisset  45.  ^Jam,  ^accepta  in  Ponto  calami* 
tate,  ex  eo  proelio,  de  quo  vos  paullo  ante  invitus  ad^ 
monui,  cum  socii  pertimuissent,  hostium  opets  animique 
crevissent,  satis  firmnm  praesidium  provincia  non  ha* 
beret :  amisissetis  Asiam,  Quirites,  nisi  ipsum  id  tern, 
poris  ^divinitus  Cn.  Pompeijim  ad  eas  regiones  fortuna 
populi  Roman!  attulisset.  Hujus  adventus  et  Mithrida* 
tem  ^solita  inflammatum  victoria  continuity  et  Tigra* 
nem  magnis  copiis  minitantem  Asiae  retardavit.  £t 
quisquam  dubitabit,  quid  virtute  ''profecturus  sit,  qui  tan- 
tum  auctoritate  profecerit?  aut  quam  facile  imperio 
atque  exercitu  socios  et  vectigalia  conservatnros  sit,  qui 
®ipso  nomine  ac  rumore  defenderit? 

XVI.  46.  Age  vero,  ^illa  res  quantam  declarat  ejus- 
dem  bominis  apud  bostes  populi  Romani  auctoritatem, 
quod  ex  locis  tarn  longinquis,  tamque  diversis,  tarn 
brevi  tempore  omnes  uni  buic  se  dediderunt?  quod 
^^Cretensium  legati,  cum  in  eorum  insula  noster  impe* 
rator  exercitusque  esset,  ad  Cn.  Pompeium  ^^in  ultimas 
prope  terras  venerunt,  eique  se  omnes  Cretensium  civi 
tates  dedere  velle  dixerunti  Quid  idem  iste  Mitbri- 
dates?  nonne  ad  eundem  Cn.  Pompeium,  legatum  us- 
que in  Hispaniam  misit  ?  ^'eum  quern  Pompeius  lega* 
tum  semper  judicavit:  '^ii,  quibus  semper  erat  moles- 
tum,  ad  eum  potissimum  esse  missum,  ^eculatorem, 
quam  legatum  judicari  maluerunt.  Potestis  igitur  jam 
•  constituere,  Quirites,  banc  auctoritatem,  ^^multis  postea 
rebus  gestis,  magnisque  vestris  judiciis  amplificatam^ 
quantum  apud  illos  reges,  quantum  apud  exteras  nationes 
valituram  esse   existimetis. 

47.  Reliquum  est,  ut  de  felicitate,  ^^quam  praestare  de 
se  ipso  nemo  potest,  meminisse  et  commemorare  de 
altero  possumus,  sicut  aequum  est  bomini  ^^de  potestate 
deonun,  timide  et  pauca  dicamus.    Ego  enim  sic  exis* 
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Irnio:  ^Maximo,  Marcello,  Scipioni,  Mario,  et  ceteris 
magnis  hnperatoribus,  non  solum  propter  virtutem,  sed 
etiam  propter  fortunam,  saepius  imperia  mandata,  atque 
exercitus  esse  commissos.  Fuit  enim  profecto  quibus- 
dam  summiS' viris  quaedam  ^ad*  amplitudinem  et  gloriam, 
et  ad  res  magnas  bene  gerendas  divinitus  adjunctai 
fortuna :  de  hujus  autem  hpminis  felicitate,  quo  de  nunc 
agimus,  %ac  utar  moderatione  dicendi,  non  ut  in  illius 
potestate  fortunam  positam  esse  dicam,  sed  ut  praeterita 
meminisse,  reliqua  sperare  videamur,  ne  aut  invisa  diis 
immortalibus  oratio  nostra,  aut  ingrata  esse  videatur. 
48.  Itaque  ^non  sum  praedicaturus,  Quirites,  quantas 
ille  res  domi  militiaeque,  terra  marique,  quantaque  fell* 
citate  gesserit :  ut  ejus  semper  voluntatibus  non  modo 
cives  assenserint,  socii  ^obtemperarint,  hostes  obedierint, 
sed  etiam  venti  tempestatesque  ^obsecundarint.  Hoc 
brevissime  dicam,  neminem  unquam  ''tam  impudentem 
fuisse,  qui  a  diis  immortalibus  tot  et  tar  vas  res  tacitus 
auderet  optare,  quot  et  quantas  dii  inunortales  ad  Cn« 
Pompeium  detulerunt.  ^Quod  ut  iUi  proprium  ac  per- 
petuum  sit,  Quirites,  cum  communis  salutis  atque  im- 
perii, turn  ipsius  hominis  causa  (sicuti  facitis)  ''velle 
et  optare   debetis. 

49.  Quare  cum  et  bellum  ita  necessarium  sit,  ut 
negligi  non  possit:  ita  magnum,  ut  ^^accuratissime  sit 
mdministraadum :  et  cum  ei  imperatorem  praeficere  pos- 
sitiB,  in  quo  sit  ezimia  belli  scientia,  singularis  virtus 
clarissima  auctoritas,  egregia  fortuna :  ^^dubitabitis,  Quir« 
ites,  quin  hoc  tantum  boni,  quod  vobis  a  diis  im- 
mortalibus oblatum  et  datum  est,  in  rempublicam  con- 
servandam  atque  amplificandam   conferatis  1 

XVII.  50.  ^^QuoD  si  Romae  Cn.  Pompeius  piivatus 
esset  hoc  tempore :  tamen  ad  tantum  bellum  ^^is  erat 
deligendus  atque  mittendus.  ^^Nunc,  cum  ad  ceteras 
Bummas  utilitates  haec  quoque  opportunitas  adjungatur, 
ut  in  iis  ipsis  locis  adsit,  ut  babeat  exercitum,  ut  ab 
iis,  qui  habent,  accipere  statim  possit:   ^^^uid  exspec* 
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tamus?  aut  cur  non,  ducibas  diis  inunoTtalilmBy  eidem, 
cui  cetera  summa  cum  salute  reipublicae  coiiiinissa  sunt, 
hoc  quoque  bellum  regium  committimus  ? 

51.  ^At  enim  vir  clarissimus,  amantissiinus  reipublicae, 
'vestris  beneficiia  amplissimis  affectus,  Q.  Catulua ;  ^tem- 
que  suimnis  omameutis  honoris,  fortunae,  virtutis,  ingen* 
ii  praeditus,  Q.  Hortensius,  ^  hac  ratione  dissen-* 
tiunt:  ^quorum  ego  auctoritaiem  apud  ros  multis  locis 
piurimum  valuisse,  et  valere  oportere  confiteor ;  sed  in 
hac  causa,  tametsi  cognoscitis  auctoritates  contrariaa 
fortissimorum  virorum  et  clarissimorum,  tamen,  omissis 
auctoritatibus,'  ipsa  re  et  ratione  exquirere  possumus 
veritatem:  atque  hoc  facilius,  quod  ea  omnia,  quae 
adhuc  a  me  dicta  sunt,  iidem  isti  vera  esse  concedunt, 
et  necessarium  bellum  esse,  et  magnum,  et  in  uno  Cn. 
Pompeio  summa  esse <  omnia.- 52.  Quid  igitur  ait  Hor- 
tensius? "Si  uni  ^omnia  tribuenda  sint,  unum  dignia* 
simum  esse  Pompeium :  sed  ad  unum  tamen  omnia 
deferri  non  oportere.*'  Obsolevit  jam  ista  oratio,  Ve 
multo  magis  quam  verbis  refutata.  Nam  tu  idem,  Q. 
Hortensi,  multa,  ^ro  tua  summa  copia  ac  singular! 
facultate  dicendi,  et  in  senatu  contra  ^virum  fortem  A. 
Gabinium,  *®graviter  omateque  dixisti,  cum  is  de  uno 
imperatore  contra  praedones  constituendo  legem  promul- 
gasset :  et  ex  hoc  ipso  loco  permulta  item  contra  legem 
eam  verba  fecisti.  53.  Quid  ?  tum,  per  deos  immorta- 
les !  si  plus  apud  populum  Romanum  auctoritas  tua, 
quam  ipsius  populi  Romani  salus  et  ^Vera  causa  vala- 
isset,  hodie  banc  gloriam  atque  hoc  orbis  terrae  imperium 
teneremus  ?  An  tibi  tum  imperium  esse  hoc  videbatur, 
cum  populi  Romani  legati,  praetores,  quaestoresque 
i^capiebantur  ?  cum  ex  omnibus  provinciis  commeatu, 
et  privato,  et  publico  prohibebamur  ?  cum  ita  clausa 
erant  nobis  omnia  maria,  ^^t  neque  privatam  rem  trans- 
marinam,  neque  publicam  jam  obire  possemus  ? 

XYIII.  54.  QuAS  civitas  antea  umquam  fuit,  ^^on  dico 
Atheniensium,   quae   satis  late  quondam  mare  tenuisso 
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dicitur,  non  ^Caithaginiensiuin,  qui  pemmltum  classe  mB/» 
htiinisque  rebus  valueruat,  non  ^Rbodiorum,  quorum  us- 
que ad  nostram  memoriam  disciplina  navalis  et  gloria 
remansit:  quae  civitas  antea  umquam  ^tam  tenuis,  quae 
tarn  paiVa  insula  fuit,  quae  non  portus  suos,  et  agros,  et 
«liquain  partem  regionis  atque  orae  maritimae  per  se 
ipsa  defenderet?  At  hercle,  ^aliquot  annos  continuos 
ante  legem  Gabiniam,  ille  popiilus  Roinanus,  cujus, 
usque  ad  nostram  memoriam,  nomen  invictum  in  navsr 
libus  piignis  permanserat,  ^magna  ac  multo  maxima 
parte  non^  modo  utilitatis,  sed  dignitatis  atque  imperii 
caruit:  55.  nos,  quorum  majores  ^Antiochum  regen 
dlasse  ^P^rsenque  superarunt,  omnibusque  navalibus  pug 
nis  Carthaginienses,  homines  ®in  maritimis  rebus  exerci 
tatissimos  paratissimosque  Ticerunt,  ^ii  nullo  in  loco 
jam  praedonibus  pares  esse  poteramus  :  nos,  qui  antea 
non  modo  Italiam  tutam  babebamus,  sed  omnes  socios 
in  ultimis  oris  auctoritate  nostri  imperii  salvos  ^"praestare 
poteramus;  turn,  cum  insula  Delos,  tarn  procul  a  nobis 
in  Aegeo  mari  posita,  ^^uo  omne^  undique  cum  merci- 
hus  atque  oneribu*^  commeabant  referta  divitiis,  parra, 
sine  muro,  ^%ihil  timebat;  ^^aem  non  modo  provinciis, 
atque  oris  ItaHae  maritimis,  ac  portubus  nostris,  sed 
etiam  ^^Appia  jam  via  carebamus  ;  et  his  temporibus 
non  pudebat  magistratus  populi  Romani,  ^^n  hunc 
ipsum  locum  escendere,  cum  eum  vobis  majores  ves- 
tri  ^^exuviis  nauticis  et  classium  spoliis  ornatum  re- 
liquissent. 

XIX.  56,  "Bono  te  animo  tum,  Q.  Hortensi,  popu- 
lus  Romanus,  et  ceteros,  qui  erant  in  eadem  sententia, 
dicere  existimavit  ea,  quae  sentiebatis ,  sed  tamen  ^^in 
salute  communi  idem  populus  Romanus  dolori  suo  - 
maluit,  quam  auctoritati  vestrae  obtemperare.  Itaque 
i^una  lex,  unus  vir,  unus  annus,  non  modo  nos  ilia 
miseria  ac  turpitudine  liberavit ;  sed  etiam  effecit,  ut 
aliquando  vere  videremur  omnibus  gentibus  ac  nationi* 
bus    terra    marique    imperare.      57.    ^Quo    mihi   etiam 
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indignins  Tidetiir  obtrectatum  esse  adhuc,  Gabinio  dicaoi, 
snne  Pompeio,  an  utrique?  (id  quod  est  verius;)  ne  le« 
garetur  A.  Gabinius  Cn.  Pompeio  expetenti  ac  postulanti. 
Utnim  ille,  qui  postulat  legatum  ad  tantom  bellum,  quern 
▼elit,  idoneus  non  est,  qui  impetret,  cum  ^ceteri  ad  ex* 
pilandos  socios  diripiendasque  provincias,  quos  ?olue* 
nmt,  legates  eduxerint;  an  ^pse,  cujus  lege  salus  ae 
dignitas  populo  Romano  atque  omnibus  gentibus  con* 
stituta  tfst,  expoTS  esse  debet  gloriae  imperatoris  atqu« 
ejus  exercitus,  ^ui  consilio  ipsius  atque  periculo  est 
constitutus?  58.  An  C.  Falcidius,  Q.  Metellus,  Q. 
Caelius  Latiniensis,  Cn.  Lentulus,  quos  omnes  honoris 
causa  nomino,  cum  tribuni  plebis  fuissent,  ^nno  juroxi- 
mo  legati  esse  potuerunt ;  Ha  boc  uno  Gabinio  sunt  tam 
diligentes,  qui  in  boc  bello,  quod  lege  Gabinia  geritur, 
in  boc  impcTatore  atque  exercitu,  quern  ^per  tos  ipse 
constituit,  etiam  praecipuo  jure  esse  deberet?  ^de  quo 
legando  spero  consules  ad  senatum  relaturos.  Qui  si 
dubitabunt,  aut  ^gravabuntur,  ^^ego  memet  profiteer  rela* 
tmrum;  neque  me  impediet  cujiisquam,  Quhites,  ^Unimi- 
cum  edictum,  quo  minus,  fretus  Tobis,  vestrum  jus  bene* 
ficiumque  defendam:  neque,  ^*praeter  intercessionem, 
quidquam  audiam;  de  qua  (ut  arbitror)  isti  ipsi,  quimin 
antur,  etiam  atque  etiam,  quid  liceat,  considerabunt 
Mea  quidem  sententia,  Quirites,  unus  A.  Gabinius,  belli 
maritimi  rerumque  gestarum  Ca.  Pompeio  ^^socius  ad- 
scribitur ;  propterea  quod  ^^alter  uni  id  bellum  suscipien* 
dum  vestris  sufiragiis  detulit ;  alter  delatum  susceptumque 
confecit. 

XX.  59.  Reliquum  est,  ^hA  de  Q.  Catuli  auctoritate 
et  sententia  dicendum  esse  videatur;  qui  cum  ex  vobis 
quaereret,  ^^si  in  uno  Cn.  Pompeio  onmia  poneretis,  si 
quid  de  eo  factum  esset,  in  quo  spem  essetis  babituri; 
^^cepit  magnum  suae  virtutis  &uctmn,  ac  dignitatis,  cum 
omnes,  prope  una  voce,  ^Mn  ipso  vos  spem  babituros 
esse"  dixistis.  Etenim  ^^talis  est  vir,  ut  nulla  res  tanta 
mi  ac  tam  difficilis,  quai!n  ille  uon  ^et  coasilio  regerOi 
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et  integritate  tueri,  et  virtute  conficere  potsit  Sed  in 
hoc  ipso  ab  eo  ^vehementissime  dissentio,  quod,  quo 
minus  certa  est  hominum  ac  minus  diutuma  vita,  hoc 
magis  respublica,  dum  per  deos  immartales  licet,  bvi 
debet  summi  hominis  vita  atque  Tirtiite. — 60.  'At  enim 
nihil  novi  fiat  contra  exemfda  atqoe  instituta  majorum^-^ 
'Non  dico  hoc  loco,  majores  nostros  semper  in  pace 
eonsuetudini,  in  bello  utilitati  panusse,  semper  ad  nofos 
casus  temporum,  novorum  consiliorum  rationes  accomo- 
dasse :  %on  dicam,  duo  bella  maxima,  Punicum  et  His- 
paniense,  ab  ^uno  imperatore  esse  confecta:  duaa  uifoes 
potelntissimas,  qua^  huic  imperio  maxime  minitabantor, 
Carthaginem  atque  NumanUam,  ab  eodem  Scipione  esse 
deletas:  ^non  commemorabo,  niqper  ita  vobis  patribusque 
vestris  esse  visum,  ut  in  uno  C.  Mario  spes  imperii 
poneretur,  ut  idem  cum  Jugurtha,  idem  cum  Cimbris, 
idem  cum  Teutonis  bellum  administraret :  61.  ''in  ipso 
Cn.  Pompeio,  in  quo  novi  constitui  nihil  vult  Q.  Catn- 
lus,  quam  multa  sint  nova  %umma  Q.  Catuli  voluntate 
constituta,  recordamini. 

XXL  Quid  ^enim  tarn  novum,  quam  ^^olescentolum, 
privatum,  exercitum  difficili  reipublicae  tempore  ^^confi- 
cere ? — confecit : — huic  praeesse  t — ^praefuit : — rem  ^'op- 
time  ductu  sue  gerere? — gessit.  Quid  tarn  praeter  con- 
auetudinem,  quam  homini  peradolescenti,  ^^cnjus  a  sena- 
torio  gradu  aetas  longe  abesset,  imperium  atque  exercitum 
daxi?  Siciliam  permitti,  atque  Africam,  bellumque  in 
ea  administrandum  ?  Fuit  in  his  provinciis  singulari 
innocentia,  gravitate,  virtute:  bellum  in  Africa  maximum 
^^confecit,  victorem  exercitum  deportavit.  Quid  vero 
tarn  inauditum,  quam  ^^equitem  Romanum  triumphare? 
^^At  earn  quoque  rem  populus  Romanus  non  modo  vidit, 
sed  etiam  studio  omni  visendam  et  concelebrandam 
putavit.  62.  Quid  tarn  inusitatum,  quam  ut,  cum  >^duo 
consules  clarissimi  fortissimigue  essent,  eques  Romanus 
ad  bellum  maximum  formidolosissimumque  pro  consule 
mitteretur  1    Missus  est.    Quo  qtudem  tempore,  cum  esset 
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^nonnemo  in  senatu,  qui  diceret,  "Non  oportere  mitd 
homincm  privatum  ^ro  consule;"  ^L.  Philippus  dixisse 
dicitur,  *'Non  se  ilium  sua  sententia  pro  consule  sed 
pro  consulibus  mittere."  Tanta  in  eo  reipublicae  bene 
gerendae  spes  constituebatur,  ut  duorum  consulum  munus 
unius  adolescentis  virtuti  committeretur.  '  Quid  tarn  sin- 
gulare,  quam  ut,  ex  scnatusconsulto  ^legibus  sohitus, 
consul  ante  fieret,  quam  ullum  alium  magistratum  per 
leges  capere  licuisset?  quid  tarn  incredibile,  quam  ut 
%erum  eques  Romanus^ex  senatusconsulto  triumpbaret? 
^quae  in  omnibus  hominibus  nova  post  hominum  menior- 
iam  constituta  sunt,  ea  tarn  multa  non  sunt,  quam  haec, 
quae  in  hoc  uno  homine  vidimus.  63.  Atque  haec  tot 
exempla,  tanta  ac  tam  nova,  ^profecta  sunt  in  eundem 
hominem  a  Q.  Catuli  atque  a  ceterorum  ejusdem  digni- 
tatis amplissimorum  hominum  auctoritate. 

XXII.  QuARE  videant,  ne  sit  periniquum  et  ncm  feren- 
dum,  iUorum  auctoritatem  ^de  Cn.  Pompeii  dignitate  a 
vobis  comprobatam  semper  esse :  vestrum  ab  illis  de  eo- 
dem  homine  judicium,  populique  Romani  auctoritatem 
improbari:  praesertim  cum  jam  suo  jure  populus  Roma- 
nus  in  hoc  homine  suam  auctoritatem  vel  contra  omnes, 
qui  ^<^dissentiant,  possit  defendere :  propterea  quod,  iis- 
dem  istis  reclamantibus,  vos  unum  iUum  ex  omnibus 
delegistis,  quem  hello  praedonum  praeponeretis.  64.  Hoc 
si  vos  ^^temere  fecistis,  et  reipublicae  parum  consuluis- 
tis ;  recte  isti  sludia  vestra  suis  consiliis  regere  conantur: 
i^sin  autem  vos  plus  tiun  ^^in  republica  vidistis  ;  vos,  his 
repugnantibus,  per  vosmet  ipsos  dignitatem  huic  imperio, 
salutem  orbi  terrarum  attulistis:  aliquando  isti  principes, 
et  sibi,  et  ceteris,  populi  Romani  universi  auctoritati 
parendum  esse  fateantur.  Atque  in  hoc  hello  Asiatico 
et  regio,  non  solum  ^^militaris  ilia  virtus,  quae  est  in 
Cn.  Pompeio  singularis,  sed  aliae  quoque  virtutes  animi 
multae  et  magnae  requiruntur.  '  Difficile  est  in  Asia, 
Cilicia,  Syria,  regnisque  ^^interiorum  nationum  ^®ita  ver- 
«ari  vestrum  imperatorem,.ut  nihil  aliud»  quam  de  boste 
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ae  ^e  laude,  co^tet.  Deinde  etiam  ^si  q;ai  sunt  piidora 
ac  temperantia  moderatiores,  tamem  eos  eaae  tales,  prop- 
ter inidtitudinem  cupidoruin  hominum,  nemo  arbitrator. 
65.  Difficile  eat  dicta,  Qoiritea,  quanto  in  odio  aimiu 
apud  exteras  nationes,  propter  eorum,  ^uos  ad  eaa 
per  ho8  annos  cum  imperio  misimus,  'injvirias  ac  libi- 
dines.  ^Quod  enim  fanum  pntatia  in  illia  terris  nos- 
tria  magistratibus  religiosum,  quam  civitatem  aanctara, 
quam  domam  aatts  clauaam  ac  manitam  fuiaae!  urbea 
jam  locupletea  ac  copiosae  ^equinmtqr,  quibna  causa 
belli,  propter  diripiendi  cupiditatem,  inferatur.  66.  *Lib- 
enter  haec  coram  cum  Q.  Catulo  et  Q.  Hortensio 
disputarem,  summis  et  clarissimis  viris ;  norenmt  euim 
sociorom  vuloera :  vident  eorum  calamitates :  querimo- 
niaa  audiunt.  Pro  sociis  vos  contra  hostes  exercitum 
raittere  putatis,  an,  ^ostium  simulatione,  contra  socios 
atque  amicos  1  quae  civitas  est  in  Asia,  ^uae  non  modo 
imperatoris,  aut  legati,  sed  unius  tribuni  militum  animos 
ac  spihtos  capere  possit! 

XXIII.  QuARE,  etiam  si  qnem  Itabetis,  qui,  ^coUatis 
signis,  exercitus  regies  superare  posse  rideatar:  tamen, 
^^nisi  erit  idem,  qui  se  a  pecuniis  sociorum,  qui  ab  eorum 
conjngibus  ac  liberie,  qui  ab  omamentis  fanorum  atque 
oppidorum,  qui  ab  auro  gazaque  regia,  manus,  oculos, 
ammum  cobibere  possit ;  non  erit  idoneus,  qui  ad  bel- 
lum  Asiaticum  regiumque  mittatur.  67.  ^^Ecquam  puta* 
tis  civitatem  pacatam  fuisse,  quae  locuples  sit?  ecquam 
esse  locupletem,  quae  istis  pacata  esse  videatur?  Ora 
maritima,  Quirites,  Cn.  Pompeium  non  solum  propter 
rei  mUitaris  gloriam,  sed  etiam  propter  animi  continen- 
tiam  requisiyit.  ^Videbat  enim  populum  Romanum  non 
locupletari  quotannis  pecunia  publica,  ^^praeter  paucos; 
neque  nos  quidquam  aliud  assequi  ^^classium  nomine, 
aisi  ut,  detrimentis  accipiendis,  majore  affici  turpitudine 
videremur.  Nunc,  ^ua  cnpiditate  homines  in  provincias, 
quibus  jacturis,  quibus  conditionibus,  proficiscantur,  igno- 
iRnt  videlicet  isti,  qui  ad  unum  deferenda  esse  omnia 
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non  arbitrantm?  Quasi  vero  Cn.  Pompeiiim  non  icum 
suis  Firtutibus,  turn  etiam  alienis  yitiis,  magnum  esse 
▼ideamus.  ^  68.  ^Quare  nolite  dubitare,  quin  huic  uni 
credatis  omnia,  <]ui  %iter  annos  tot  unus  inventus  sit, 
quern  socii  in  urbes  suas  cum  exercitu  venisse  gaudeant. 
^Quod  si  auctoritatibus  banc  causam,  Quirites,  confirman 
dam  putatis :  est  Yobis  auctor,  vir  bellorum  omnium  max- 
iroarumque  rerum  peritissimus,  P.  Servilius:  cujus  tan- 
tae  res  gestae  terra  marique  exstiterunt,  ut,  cum  Me  belle 
deliberetis,  auctor  vobis  gravior  esse  nemo  debeat:  est 
®C.  Curio,  summis  vestris  beneficiis,  maximisque  rebus 
gestis,  summo  ingenio  et  prudentia  praeditus :  est  ''On 
Lentulus,  in  quo  omnes,  pro  amplissimis  vestris  honon- 
bus  summum  consilium,  sununam  gravitatem  esse  cogno- 
vistis :  est  ^C.  Cassius,  integritate,  virtute,  constantis 
singulari.  ^Quare  videte,  num  borum  auctoritatibus  iUo- 
rum  orationi,  qui  dissentiunt,  respondere  posse  videamur. 
XXI y.  69.  Quae  cum  ita  sint,  C.  Manili,  primum 
^^istam  tuam  et  legem,  et  voluntatem,  et  sententiam  laudo, 
vehementissimeque  comprobo :  deinde  te  bortor,  ut,  >^auc- 
tore  populo  Romano,  maneas  in  sententia,  neve  cuju8« 
quam  vim  aut  minas  pertimescas.  Primum  in  te  satis 
esse  animi  ^^rseverantiaeque  arbitror :  deinde  cum  tan- 
tam  multitudinem  cum  tanto  studio  adesse  videamus, 
^^quantam  nunc  iterum  ^^in  eodem  bomine  praeficiendo 
videmus :  ^^quid  est,  quod  aut  de  re,  aut  de  perficiendi 
facultate  dubitemus?  Ego  autem,  quidquid  in  me  est 
^^studii,  consilii,  laboris,  ingenii,  quidquid  ^%oc  beneficio 
populi  Romani,  atque  bac  potestate  praetoria,  quidquid 
auctoritate,  fide,  constantia  possum;  id  omne  ad  bianc 
rem  conficiendam,  tibi  et  populo  Romano  polliceor  ac 
defero.  70.  Testorque  omnes  deos,  et  eos  maxime,  ^^qui 
buic  loco  temploque  praesident,  qui  omnium  mentes  eo- 
rum,  ^^qui  ad  rempublicam  adeunt,  maxime  perspiciunt, 
me  boc  neque  rogatu  facere  cujusquam,  ^neque  quo  Cn. 
Pompeii  gratiam  mibi  per  banc  causam  ccnciliari  putem, 
neque  quo  mibi  ^^ex  cujusquam  amplitudine,  aut  praesidia 
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periculis,  aut  adjumenta  bonoribus  quaeram :  propterea 
quod  pericula  facile,  ^ut  hominem  praestare  opoxtet,  in- 
nocentia  tecti  repellemus:  honores  autem  neque  ab  uno, 
neque  ex  hoc  loco,  sed  eadem  nostra  ilia  laboriosissima. 
^atione  vitae,  si  vestra  voluntas  feret,  consequemur.  71. 
Quamobrem,  quidquid  in  hac  causa  mihi  sUsceptum  est, 
Quirites,  id  omne  me  reipublicae  causa  suscepisse  con- 
firmo  :  tantumque  abest,  ut  ^aliquam  bonam  gratiam  mihi 
quaesisse  videar,  ut  multas  etiam  simultates  partim  ob- 
scuras,  partim  apertas  intelligam,  ^mihi  non  necessarias, 
vobis  non  inutiles,  suscepisse.  Sed  ego  me  ^hoc  honore 
praeditum,  tands  vestris  beneficiis  afiectum,  statui,  Quir* 
ites,  testram  voluntatem,  et  reipublicae  dignitatem,  et 
salutem  provinciarum  atque  sociorum,  u  eis  omnibus  com« 
modis  et  rationibus  praeferre  oportere. 


.»M.  TULLII  CICERONIS 
PRO 
L.  MURENA 
ORATIO. 


I.  1.  'Quae  deprecatns  a  diis  immortalibciB  sum,  ^ 
dices,  more  institutoque  majomiii,  illo  die,  quo,  ^lispi- 
cato,  'comitiis  centoriatis  L.  Murenam  considem  renun* 
tiavi,  ut  ea  res  mihi  ^agistratuique  meo,  ^populo  plebi- 
que  Romanae  bene  atque  feliciter  eveniret ;  eadem  precor 
ab  eisdem  diis  immortalibus,  ®ob  ejasdem  bominis  consn- 
latum  una  cum  salute  obtinendum,  et  ut  yestrae  mentes 
atque  sententiae  cum  populi  Romani  roluntatibus  sufira* 
giisque  consentiant,  'eaque  res  vobis,  populoque  Romano, 
pacem,  tranquillitatem,  otium,  concordiamque  afferat. 
^^Quod  si  ilia  solemnis  comitiorum  precatio,  consularibus 
auspiciis  consecrata,  tantam  habet  in  se  vim  et  religionem, 
quantam  reipublicae  dignitas  postulat :  idem  ego  sum 
precatus,  ut  eis  quoque  bominibus,  quibus  bic  consulatus, 
i^me  rogante,  datus  esset,  ea  res  fauste,  feliciter,  pros- 
pereque  eveniret.  2.  Quae  cum  ita  sint,  judices,  et  cum 
^^omnis  deorum  immortalium  potestas  aut  translata  sit  ad 
vos,  aut  certe  communicata  vobiscum,  idem  consul  eum 
yestrae  fidei  commendat,  qui  antea  diis  immortalibus 
commendavit;  ut  ejusdem  bominis  voce  et  declaratus 
consul,  et  defensus,  ^^eneficium  populi  Romani  cum 
vestra  atque  omnium  civium  salute  tueatur.  £t  quoniam 
^%L  hoc  officio  studium  meae  defensionis  ab  accusatori- 
bus  atqae  etiam  ipsa   susceptio   causae  reprehensa  est: 
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AOiteqiiain  pto  L.  Murena  dicere  institiio,  pro  me  ipto 
pauca  dicam  ;  ^non  quo  mihi  potior,  hoc  qiiidem  in  tem- 
pore, ait  officii  mei,  quam  fanjuace  aalntis  defenaio,  aed 
ut,  meo  facto  volna  probato,  majore  auctoritate  ab  biijiia 
%oiiore,  fama,  fortaniaque  omnibiia.  inimiconim  impetua 
propulsare  possim. 

II.  3.  Er  primum  *M.  Catoni,  ^ritasi  ad  certain  ratio- 
nia  normam  dirigenti,  et  diligentissime  perpendenti  mo* 
menta  officionim  omnium,  Me  o^cio  meo  reapondebo. 
Negat  fuiaae  rectum  Cato,  me  et  conaulem,  *et  legia 
ambitua  latorem,  ^^t  lam  aeyere  g^ato  oonaulato,  ^aoaaa 
L.  Murenae  attingere.  'dujua  reprehenaio  me  veheme»- 
ter  movet,  non  aolum  nt  vobis,  judicea,  quibua  mazime 
debeo,  verum  etiam  ut  ipsi  Catoi^,  gravisaimo  atque 
integerrimo  viro,  rationem  facti  mei  probem.  A  quo 
tandem,  M.  Cato,  eat  aequiua  conaulem  defend!,  quam  a 
conaule  ?  Quia  ^^mihi  in  republira  poteat  aut  debet  esae 
conjunctior,  quam  ia,  cui  respublica'a  me  uno  traditur 
austinenda,  magnis  meia  laboribua  et  jpericulis  auatentata? 
^^Quod  ai  in  iia  rebua  repetendis,  quae  mancipi  aunt, 
ia  periculum  judicii  praeatare  debet,  qui  ae  nexu  obligar 
Tit,  ^^rofecto  etiam  rectiua  in  judicio  oonaulia  deaignati, 
ia  potiasimum  consul,  qui  conaulem  dedaxavit,  ^^uctor 
beneficii  popuU  Romani  defenaorque  periculi  eaae  debe^ 
bit.  4.  ^^Ac,  si,  ut  nommllia  in  civitatibua  £en  Bolet, 
^^atronua  huic  causae  publico  oonstituere^ur,  is  potiaaima 
honore  affecto  defensor  daretur,  qui,  eodem  honore  prae- 
ditus,  non  minus  afierret  ad  dicendum  auclpritalis,  quam 
facultatis.  ^^Quod  si  e  portn  solventibua  ii,  qui  jam  in 
portum  ez  alto  invehuntur,  ^^praecipere  aummo  studio 
aolent  et  tempestatum  rationem,  et  praedonum,  et  loco- 
rum;  ^^quod  natura  fert,  ut  eia  faTeamus,  ^ui  eadem 
pericula,  quibua  noa  perfuncti  aumus,  ingrediantur :  2<>quo 
tandem  me  animo  ease  oportet,  prope  jam  ei^  magna 
factatioae  terram  videntem,  in  hunc,  cui  yideo  '^mazimaa 
reipublicae  tempestates  esse  aubeundas  ?  Quare  ai.  eat 
boni  conaulis,  non  solum  ^^deie,  quid  agatur,  yerum 
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•tiam  providere,  quid  futuxum  sit,  ostcndam  alio  loco, 
Quantum  salutis  communis  intersit,  ^duos  consules  in 
republica  kalendis  Januariis  esse*  5.  Quod  si  ita  est, 
Aon  tarn  me  ^officium  debuit  ad  hominis  amici  fortunas, 
quam  reapublica  consulem  ad  commimem  salutem  defen- 
dendam  vocare. 

III.  ^Nam  quod  legem  de^  ambitu  tuli,  certe  ita  tuli,  ut 
earn,  quam  mihimet  ipsi  jampridem  tulerim  de  civium 
periculis  defendendis,  non  abrogarem.  Etenim  si  ^largi- 
tionem  factam  esse  confiterer,  idque  recte  factum  esse 
defenderem,  facerem  improbe,  ^etiam  si  alius  legem  tu- 
lisset:  ^cum  vero  nihil  commissum  contra  legem  esse 
defendam,  quid  est,  quod  meam  defensionem  latio  legis 
impediat  ?  6.  ^Negat  esse  ejusdem  severitatis,  Catilinam, 
exitium  reipublicae  intra  moenia  molientem,  Verbis  et 
naene  imperio  urbe  expulisse,  i°et  nunc  pro  L.  Murena 
cucere.  ^^£go  autem  has  partes  lenitatis  et  misericor- 
diae,  quas  me  natura  ipsa  ^Mocnit,  semper  egi  libenter : 
33illam  vero  gravitatis  severitatisque  ^^personam  non  ap- 
petivi,  sed  ab  republica  mihi  impositam  sustinui,  sicixt 
hujus  imperii  dignitas  in  summo  periculo  civium  posto- 
labat.  ^^Quod  si  tum,  cum  reapublica  vim  et  severitatem 
desiderabat,  vici  naturam,  et  tam  vehemens  fui,  quam 
cogebar,  non  quam  volebam:  nunc,  ^^cum  omnes  me 
causae  ad  misericordiam  atque  ad  humanitatem  vocent, 
quanto  tandem  studio  debeo  ^^naturae  meae  consuetudi- 
nique  servire  ?  i*At  de  ^^officio  defensionis  meae,  ac  de 
ratione  accusationis  toae,  fortasse  etiam  alia  in  parte 
orationis  dicendum  nobis  erit. 

7.  Sed  me,  judices,  non  minus  ^hominis  sapientissimi 
atque  omatissimi,  Ser.  Sulpicii,  conquestio,  quam  Cato- 
nis  accusatio^^commovebat:  qui  ^^gravissime  et  acerbis- 
sime  ferre  dixit,  me  ^amiliaritatis  necessitudinisque 
oblitum,  causam  L.  Murenae  contra  se  defendere.  Huic 
ego,  judices,  satisfacere  cupio,  rosque  adbibere  ^^arbi- 
tros.  Nam  cum  grave  est,  vere  accusari  in  amicitia, 
turn,  etiam   si  falso   accuseriS)   ^on   est  negligendum. 
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>Ego,  Ser.  Sulpici,  me  in  petitione  tua  dbi  omnia  stadia 
atque  officia,  pvp  nostra  necessitudine,  et  debuisse  con- 
fiteor,  et  piaestitbse  aibitior.  Nihil  tibi,  consulatum 
petenti,  H,  me  defuit,  quod  esset  ant  ab  amico,  aut  a 
gratioso,  aut  a  consule  postulandum.  Abiit  illud  tern- 
pus :  'mutata  ratio  est.  ^Sie  existimo,  sic  mihi  persua* 
deo,  me  tibi  contra  honorem  L.  Murenae,  quantum  tu  a 
me  postulare  ausus  sis,  tantum  debuisse :  contra  salulem, 
nihil  debere.  8.  Neque  enim,  si  tibi  turn,  cum  peteres 
consulatum,  adfui,  idcirco  nunc,  ^cum  Muienam  ipsum 
petas,  adjutor  ^eodem  pacto  esse,  debeo.  Atque  hoc 
non  modo  non  laudari,  sed  ne  concedi  quidem  potest, 
^  ut,  amicia  nostris  accusantibus,  non  etiam  alienissimos 
defendamus. 

IV.  Mthi  autem  cum  Murena,  judices,  et  vetus,  et 
magna  amicitia  est,  quae  ^in  capitis  dimicatione  a  Ser. 
Sulpicio  ®non  idcirco  obruetur,  quod  ab  eodem  in  honoris 
contentione  superata  .est.  ^Quae  si  causa  non  esset, 
tamen  vel  dignitas  hominis,  vel  honoris  ejus,  quem  adep- 
tus  est,  amplitudo,  summam  mihi  superbiae  crudelita- 
tisque.famam  inussisset,  si  hominis,  et  suis  et  populi 
Romani  omamentis  amplissimi,  causam  tanti  periculi 
repudiassem.  Neque  enim  jam  mihi  licet,  ^<^eque  est 
integrum,  ut  meum  laborem  hominum  periculis  subler- 
andis  non  impeniam.  Nam  cum  ^'praemia  mihi  tanta 
pro  hac  industria  sint  data,  quanta  antea  nemini :  ^^labo« 
res,  per  quos  ea  ceperis,  cum  adeptus  sis,  deponere, 
esset  hominis  et  astuti  et  ingrati.  9.  ^uod  si  licet 
desinere,  si  te  auctore  possum,  si  nulla  inertiae,  nulla 
superbiae  turpitudo,  nulla  inhumanitatis  culpa  suscipitur: 
ego  rero  libenter  desino.  Sin  aotem  iuga  laboris  desid* 
iam,  repudiatio  supplicum  superbiam,  amicorum  neglec« 
tio  ^%nprobitatem  coarguit :  nimirum  haec  causa  est  ejus« 
modi,  quam  nee  industrius,  nee  misericors,  nee  ofiiciosus 
deserere  possit.  Atque  hujusce  rei  conjecturam  ^Me  tuo 
ipsius  studio,  Servi,  facillime  ceperis.  Nam  si  tibi  ne- 
cesse  putas,  ^^etiam  adyersatiis  amiconun  toorum  de  jure 
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eonsdeiitibiup  respondere ;  ^et,  si  torpe  e^dstimu,  ^te  ad 
vocato,  ilium  ipsuio,  quem^'contra  Tonetis,  'cauaa  cadere  : 
noli  tain  esse  injustus^  ut,  cum  Hoi  fontes  vel  iiumieis. 
tois  pateant,  nostros  rivulos  ibtiam  amicis  putes  clausos 
esse  oportere.  10.  Etenim,  s^  me  ^tua  familiaritas  *ab 
hac  causa  removisset,  et,  si'  hoc  idem  Q.  Hortensio, 
M.  Crasso,  clarissimis  viris,  si  item  ceteris,  a  quibus 
intelligo  tuam  gratiam  magni  aeVtimari,  accidisset :  in  ea 
civitate  consul  designatus  defetiisorem  non  haberet,  in 
qua  nemini  umquam  ^infimo  majores  nostri  pationum  de« 
esse  Toluerunt.  Ego  veio,  judices,  ipse  me  existinuurem 
%sefarium,  si  amico,  crudelem,  si  misero,  superbum,  si 
consuli  defuissem.  Quare  *quod  dandum  est  mmicitiae, 
large  dabitur  a  me,  ut  tecum  agam.  Send,  non  secus, 
ac  si  mens  esset  frater,  qui  mihi  est  carissimus,  ^^isto 
in  loco.  ^^Quod  tribuendum  est  officio,  fidei,  ^^eligioni, 
id  ita  moderabor,  ut  meminerim,  me  contra  amici  studium 
pro  amici  pericuio  dicere. 

v.  11.  ^^Intellioo,  judices,  tres  totius  accusakionis 
partes  fuisse,  et  earum  unam  in  reprehensione  vitae,  alter* 
am  in  contentione  dignitatis,  tertiam  in  criminibus  am- 
bitus  esse  yersatam.  Atque  harum  trium  partium  prima 
ilia,  i^quae  grayissima  esse  debebat,  ^^ta  fuit  infirma  et 
levis,  ut  iUos  lex  magis  quaedam  accusatoria,  quam  vera 
maledicendi  facultas  de  vita  L.  Murenad  dicere  aliquid 
eoSgerit  ^^Objecta  est  enim  Asia:  quae  ab  hoc  ^^non 
ad  Toluptatem  et  luxuriam  expetita  eaiit,  sed  in  militari 
labore  peragrata.  ^^Qui  si  adolesoens,  patre  suo  imper* 
atore,  non  meruisset ;  aut  hostem,  aut'  patris  imperium 
timtiisse,  aut  a  parente  repudiatus  videretur.  ^^An,  cum 
sedere  in  equis  triumphantium  praetextati  potissimum 
filii  Boleant,  ^huic  donis  militaribus  ^  patris  triumphum 
decorare  fugiendum  fuit,  ut,  rebus  communiter  gestis, 
paene  simul  cum  patre  triumpbaret  ? '"  12.  Hie  vero,  ju- 
dices, et  fuit  in  Asia,  et  viro  foitissimo,  parenti  suo, 
magno  adjumento  in  periculis,  solatio  in  laboribus,  gra« 
talationi  in  Tictoria  fuit.    '^Et,  si  habet  Asia  suspicionem 
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nzuriae  qnandam,  non  Asiam  nunqnam  vidisse,  sed  in 
Asia  continenter  vixisse,  laadandum  est.  Quamobrem 
Hon  Asiae  nomen  objiciendam  Murenae  fuit,  ex  qua  laus 
familiae,  memoria  generi,  honos  et  gloria  nomini  consti- 
tuta  est :  ^sed  aliqnod  aut  in  Ajia  susceptum,  aut  ex  Asia 
deportatiun  flagitium  ac  dedecus.  'Meruisse  vero  stipen- 
dia  in  eo  bello,  quod  turn  populus  Romanus  non  mode 
maxinmm,  sed  etiam  solum  gerebat,  yirtutis :  patre  im- 
peratore  libentissime  meruisse/^ietatis:  finem  stipendio- 
nrni,  patris  victoriam  ac  triuinpbum  fuisse,  felicitatis  fuit. 
^Maledicto  quidem  idcirco  nibil  in  bisce  rebus  loci 
est,  quod  omnia  laus  occupavit. 

Y£.  13.  ^S^^ATOREH  appellat  L.  Murenam  Cato. 
^Maledictum  est,  si  ▼ere  objicitur,  vebementis  accusato« 
ris:  sin  falso,  maledici  conviciatoris.  ^Quare  cum  ista 
sis  auctoritate,  non  debes,  M.  Cato,  ampere  maledictum 
^es;  trivio,  aut  ex  ^scurrarum  aliquo  ^^convivio,  neque 
temere  consulem  popidi  Romani  saltatorem  vocare  : 
sed  conspicere,  quibus  praeterea  vitiis  aflectum  esse 
necesse  sit  eum,  cui  vere  istud  objici  possit.  Nemo 
enim  fere  saltat  sobrius,  nisi  forte  insanit:  neque  in 
fiolitudine,  ^^neque  in  convivio  moderato  atque  honesto 
Tempestivi  couvivii,  amoeni  loci,  multarum  deliciarum 
comes  est  extrema  saltatio.  ^^Tu  mibi  arripis  id,  quod 
necesse  est  omnium  vitiorum  esse  postremum :  ^^elin- 
quis  ilia,  quibus  remotis  hoc  vitium  omnino  esse  non 
potest.  "Nullum  turpe  convivium,  non  amor,  non  com- 
issatio,  non  libido,  non  sumptus  ostenditur.  £t,  cum 
ea  non  reperiantur,  ^^quae  voiuptatis  nomen  habent, 
qnaeque  vitiosa  sunt:  in  quo  ipsam  luxuriam  reperire 
non  potes,  in  eo  te  ^^mbrani  luxuriae  reperturum  putas  ? 
14.  Nihil  igitur  in  vitam  L.  Murenae  dici  potest? 
Nihil,  inquam,  omnino,  judices.  Sic  a  me  consul  de- 
signatus  defenditur,  ut  ejus  nulla  fraus,  nulla  avaritia, 
nulla  perfidia,  nulla  crudelitas,  ^^nullum  petulans  dic- 
tum proferatur.  Bene  habet:  jacta  sunt  fundament^ 
defensionis.    Nondum  enim  nostris  laudibus,  quibus  uUur 
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poftea,  Bed  piope  iniiiiicoruiii  confessione,  Tiram  bonuniy 
Kfque  integrum  hominem  defendimus. 

VIL  ^Quo  constituto,  facilior  est  mihi  aditus  ad  eoo^ 
tentioBem  dignitatiay  quae  pars  altera  fuit  accusationis. 

15.  ^Suminam  video  esse  i&  te,  Ser,  Sulpici,  dignita- 
tem generis,  integritatis,  industriae,  ceterorumque  oma* 
mentomm  omnium,  quibua  fretom  ad  consulatus  petitio*- 
nem  aggredi  par  est.  Paria  cognosco  esse  ista  in  L. 
Murena,  atque  ita  paria;  ut  neque  ipse  dignitate  vinci 
potuerit,  neque  te  dignitate  superarit.  ^Contempsisti  L. 
Murenae  genus:  extulisti  tuum.  ^Quo  loco  si  tibi  hoc 
sumis,  nisi  qui  patricius  sit,  neminem  bono  esse  genere 
natum:  facis,  ut  rursus  plebes  in  Aveniinum  sevocanda 
esse  videatur.  *Sin  autem  sunt  amplae  et  honestae  hr 
miliae  plebeiae;  et  ^proavus  L.  Murenae,  et  avus,  prae- 
tores  fuerunt,  et  pater,  cum  amplissime  atque  honestis- 
sime  ^ex  praetura  triumphasset,  hoc  faciliorem  liuic  grad- 
um  consulatus  adipiscendi  reliquit,  quod  is  jam  ®patii 
debitus,  a  filio  petebatur.  16.  Tua  vero  nobilitajs,  Ser. 
Sulpici,  tametsi  summa  est,  tamen  ^hominibus  literatb 
et  historicis  est  notior,  populo  vero  et  sufTragatoribus 
obscurior.  Pater  enim  ^^fuit  equestri  loco  :  avus  nulla 
illustri  laude  ceiebratus.  Itaque  non  ex  sermone  homin- 
um  recenti,  sed  ^^ex  annalium  vetustate  eruenda  est 
memoria  nobilitatis  tuae.  Quare  ego  te  semper  in  nos- 
trum numerum  aggregare  soieo,  quod  rirtute  industriaque 
perfecisti,  ut,  cum  equitis  Romani  esses  filius,  summa 
tamen  amplitudine  dignus  putarere :  nee  mihi  umquam 
minus  in  ^^Q.  Pompeio,  novo  homine,  et  fortissimo  viro, 
virtutis  esse  visum  est,  quam  in  homine  nobilissimo, 
^^M.  Aemilio.  Etenim  ^^ejusdem  animi  atque  ingenii  est, 
posteris  suis,  quod  Pompeius  fecit,  amplitudinem  nomin- 
is,  ^^quam  non  acceperat  tradere  ;  et,  ut  Soaurus,  memor- 
iam    prope  intermortuam  generis   sui    virtute  renovare. 

YIII.  17.  QuAMQUAM  ego  jam  putabam,  judices, 
multis  viris  fortibus  ne  ignobilitas  objiceretur  generis, 
iffjueo  labore  esse  perfectum ;  ^''qui  non  modo   ^^CuriiSj 
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OatoniboB,  Pompeiis,  antiquia  illis,  fortissisiis  Tins,  iic^li 
homiDibus,  sed  his  recentibuB,  Mariis,  et  Didiis,  et 
Caeliis  commemorandia  ^jacebant.  Cum  ego  rero  ^tanto 
intervallo  ^claustra  lata  nobilitatia  refTegiaaeniy  ut  aditus 
ad  considatum  poatliac,  aicut  apud  majorea  noatros  fuit, 
non  magia  nobUitad,  quam  virtuti,  pateret :  non  arbitrabar, 
cum  ^ex  familia  tetera  et  illustri  conaul  desigaams  ab 
equitis  Romani  filio,  conaule,  defenderetur,  de  generis  nor^ 
itate  accusatores  eaae  dictnrosi  Etenim  mihi  ipai  ac- 
eidit,  ut  cum  'duobus  patriciis,  altero  impiobiasimo  atquo 
audacissimo,  altero  modeatissimo  atque  optimo  viro,  pet* 
erem :  superavi  tamen  ^dignitate  Catilinam,  gratia  Gal- 
bam.  ^Quod  si  id  crimen  homini  novo  esse  deberet, 
profecto  mihi  neque  inimici,  neque  inndi  defuissent.  18. 
Omittamus  igitur  de  genere  dicere,  ^cujus  est  magna  in 
utroque  digoitaa:  videamus  cetera. 

^*Quaesturam  una  petiit,  et  aum  ego  factus  prior."-^ 
i<»Non  est  respondendum  ad  omnia.  Neque  enim  quem- 
quam  vestrilm  fugit,  ^^cum  multi  pares  dignitate  fiant, 
unus  autem  primum  solus  possit  obtlnere,  non  eundem 
esse  ordinem  dignitatis  et  renuntiationis ;  propterea  quod 
renuntiatio  gradus  habeat,  dignitas  autem  sit  persaepe 
eadem  omnium.  ^^Sed  quaestura  utriusque  propemodum 
pari  momento  sortis  fuit  Habuit  hie  ^^lege  Titia  pro- 
▼inciam  tacitam  et  quietam:  ^Hu  illam,  cui,  cum  quaes- 
tores  sortiuntur,  etiam  acclamari  solet,  ^^Ostiensem,  noo 
tam  gratiosam  et  illustrem,  quam  negotiosam  et  moles** 
tam.  ^^Consedit  utriusque  nomen  in  quaestura.  Nullum 
enim  vobis  sors  campum  dedit,  ^^in  quo  excurrere  virtua 
cognoscique  posset.  19.  ^^Reliqui  temporis  spatium  in 
contentionem  vocatur.  Ab  utroque  dissimilUma  rations 
tractatum  est. 

IX.  Servius  hie  nobiscum  ^%ano  urbanam  militiam 
lespondendi,  scribendi,  cavendi,  plenam  sollicitudinis 
ac  stomachi,  secutus  est:  jus  civile  didicit:  multum 
vigilavit :  laboravit :  praesio  multis  fuit :  multorum  stul- 
dtiam  perpessus  est:  anogantiam  pertnlit:  ^^'difficultatem 
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etfbitmit:  rixit  ad  alioram  aTbitrium,  non  ad  sinmi. 
Magna  laus,  et  grata  homimbus,  unum  bominem  elabo- 
rare  Hn  ea  scientia,  quae  sit  multis  profutura.  20.  Quid 
Murena  intorea?  Fortissimo  et  sapientissimo  viro,  sum- 
mo  imperatori,  ^legatus  L.  Lucullo  fuit :  qua  in  legatione 
duxit  exercitum  :  %igna  contulit:  jnanum  consendt :  mag- 
Bas  copias  hostium  fudit:  urbes  partim  vi,  partim  obsid- 
ione  cepit :  ^Asiam  istam  refertam,  et  «andem  deHcatam, 
sic  obiit,  ut  in  ea  neqiie  ^avaritiae,  neque  hixuriae  yes- 
tigium  reliquerit:  maximo  in  bello  ^sic  est  versatus,  ut 
hie  multas  res  et  magnas  sine  imperatore  gesserit,  nullam 
sine  hoc  imperator.  Atque  haec,  quamquam  praesente 
L.  Lucullo  loquar,  tamen  ne  ab  ipso,  propter «  periculum 
nostrum,  ^concessam  videamur  habere  licentiam  fingendi, 
publicis  Uteris  testata  sunt  omnia;  quibus  L.  Lucullua 
tantum  laudis  impertit,  quantum  neque  ambitiosus  impera- 
tor, neque  invidus,  tribuere  alteri  in  communicanda  gloria 
debuit.  21.  ''Summa  in  utroque  est  honestas,  summa  dig- 
nitas:  quam  ego,  si  mihi  per  Servium  liceat,  pari  atque 
eadem  in  laude  ponam.  Sed  non  licet.  Agitat  rem 
militarem :  insectatur  totam  banc  legationem :  assiduitatis 
et  operarum  harum  quotidianarum  putat  ^esse  consulatum. 
**  Apud  exercitum  •mihi  fueris,  inquit,  tot  annos  ?  ^^forum 
non  attigeris?  abfueris  tamdiu?  et,  cum  longo  intervallo 
yeneris,  cum  iis,  qui  in  foro  habitarunt,  de  dignitate 
contendas  V*  Primum  ista  nostra  assiduitas,  Servi,  nescis, 
quantum  interdum  afferat  hominibus  fastidii,  quantum 
satietatis.  Mibi  quidem  vehementer  expediit,  ^^positam 
in  oculis  esse  gratiam.  Sed  tamen  ego  ^^mei  satietatem 
magno  meo  labore  superavi,  et  tu  idem  fortasse :  yerum* 
tamen  utrique  nosthlm  ^^desiderium  nihil  obfuisset.  22. 
Sed,  ut,  hoc  omisso,  ^^ad  studiorum  atque  artium  con>- 
tentionem  reyertamnr :  ^^qul  potest  dubitari,  quin  ad 
consulatum  adipiscendum  ^^multo  plus  afferat  dignitatis 
rei  militaris,  quam  juris  ciyilis  gloria  ?  Yigilas  tu  de 
nocte,  ut  tuis  consultoribus  respondeas :  ille,  ut  eo,  quo 
intendit,  mature  cum  exercitu  penreniat.    Te  '^g^Uonim, 
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inmn  ^buccmaiiini  cantiu  exsnscitat.  ^u  actkmem  in* 
alituis,  Ule  .aciem  instniit ;  Jxl  caves,  %ie  tui  consultores ; 
ille,  ne  ur))e8  aut  castra  capiantitr.  ^lUe  teaet  et  scit, 
ut  hostium  coptae;  tu,  ut  aquae  plaviae  axceaatus^Ue 
'exercitatur  ^in  propagandis  finibus;  tu  ''in  regendiflKo 
nunirum^  (dicendum  est  enim  quod  sentio,)  ^ei  milita- 
ris  rittu^  praestat  ceteris  omnibus. 

X.  Haeo  nomen  populo  Romano,  haec  liuic  urbi 
aetemam  gloriam  peperit:  haec  oibem  terrarum  paiere 
huic  imperio  ooegit:  omnes  uibanae  res,  omnia  liaec 
Bostra  praeclara  studia,  ^et  haec  forensis  laus  et  industria 
latent  in  tutela  ac  praesidio  bellicae  virtutis.  ^^Simul 
atque  increpoit  suspicio  tumultus,  ^^artes  illico  nostrae 
eonti^escunt. 

23.  ^^£t,  quoniam  mihi  yideris  istam  scientiam  juris, 
tamquam  filiolam  osculari  tuam,  non  patiar  te  in  tanto 
errore  versari,  ut  ^^istud  nescio  quid,  quod  tanto  opere 
didicisti,  praeclarum  aliquid  esse,  arbitrere.  Aliis  ego 
te  virtutibus,  ^^continentia,  gravitate,  justitia,  fide,  cete- 
ris omnibus,  consulatu  et  omni  honore  semper  dignis- 
simum  judicavi.  ^^Quod  quidem  jus  civile  didicisti, 
non  dicam,  operam  perdidisti:  sed  illud  dicam,  nullam 
esse  ^in  ilia  di8ci{dina  ^^munitam  ad  consulatom  viam. 
Onuses  enim  artes,  quae  nobis  populi  Romani  atudia 
conciliant,  ^®et  admirabilem  dignitatem,  et  pergratam  utili*' 
tateni  debent  habere. 

XI.  24.  SuMMA  dignitas  est  in  iis,  qui  militari  laude 
antecellunt ;  omnia  enim,  ^^quae  sunt  in  imperio,  et  in 
statu  civitatis,  ab  iis  defendi  et  firmari  putantur:  summa 
etiam  ,utilitas:  siquidem  eorum  ^consilio  et  periculo, 
«um  republica,  turn  etiam  nostris  rebus  perfrui  possumus. 
Gravis  Qtiam  ilia  est,  et  plena  dignitatis,  dicendi  facul« 
tas,  (^'quae  saepe  valuit  in  consule  deligendo,)  posse 
consilio  atque  oratione,  et  senatus,  et  populi,  et  eorum, 
qui  res  ju^icant,  mentes  permovere.  Quaeritur  consul, 
qui  dicendov^nonnunquam  comprimat  ^tribunicios  furores. 
qui  concitatum  populum  fiectat,  ''qui  largitioni  resistat 
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Non  mimin,  si  ob  banc  facultatem  homines  saepe  etiam 
non  nobiles  consulatum  consecuti  sunt:  praesertim  cum 
haec  eadem  res  ^plurimas  gratias,  finnissimas  amicitiasi 
m^^^a  studia  pariat.  Quorum  ^in  isto  vestro  artificio, 
Su^roi,  nihil  est.  25.  Primum,  dignitas  Hn  tarn  tenui 
scientia  quae  potest  esse  ?  ^Res  enim  sunt  parvae,  prope 
in  singulis  Uteris  atque  interpunctionibus  verborum  occupa- 
tae.  Deinde,  etiam  si  quid  apud  majores  nostros  fuit  in 
isto  studio  admirationis,  id,  'enuntiatis  vestris  mysteriis, 
totum  est  contemptum  et  abjectum.  ^Posset  agi  lege, 
necne,  pauci  quondam  sciebant.  Tastos  enim  vulgo  non 
habebant.  £rant  in  magna  potentia,  qui  consulebantur ; 
a  quibus  etiam  dies,  ^mquam  a  Chaldaeis,  petebantur. 
Inventus  est  scriba  quidam,  ^Cn.  Flavins,  ^^qui  cornicum 
oculos  confixerit,  ^^et  singulis  diebus  ediscendos  fastos 
populo  proposuerit,  et  ab  ipsis  cautis  jureconsultis  eorum 
sapientiam  compilarit.  ^^Itaque  irati  iUi,  quod  sunt  veriti, 
ne,  dierum  ratione  pervulgata  et  cognita,  sine  sua  opera 
lege  posset  agi,  ^%otas  quasdam  composuerunt,  ut  om- 
nibus in  rebus  ipsi  interessent. 

XII.  26.  ^^CuM  hoc  fieri  bellissime  posset :  ''  Fundus 
Babinus  mens  est :"  "  immo  mens :"  deinde  judicium : 
noluerunt  "Fundus,"  inquit,  "qui  est  in  agro,  qui  Sa« 
binus  vocatur."  Satis  verbose.  Cede,  quid  postea  t  "  £um 
ego  ex  jure  Quiritium  meum  esse  aio."  Quid  tum! 
**"Inde  ibi  ego  te  ex  jure  ^^manu  consertum  toco." 
Quid  huic  tam  loquaciter  litigioso  responderet  ^'ille,  onde 
petebatur,  non  habebat.  ^^Transit  idem  jureconsultos, 
tibicinis  Latin!  modo :  i^<  Undo  tu  me,"  inquit,  "  ex  jure 
manu  consertum  vooasti,  inde  ibi  ego  te  revoco."  Prae- 
tor interea  ne  ^ulchrum  se  ac  beatum  pataret,  '^atque 
aliquid  ipse  sua  sponte  loqueretur,  ei  quoque  ^carmen 
compositum  est,  cum  ceteris  rebus  absurdum,  tum  vero 
in  illo !  "  ^^Suis  utrisque  ^superstitibus  istam  viam  dico : 
inite  viam."  ^Praesto  aderat  sapiens  ille,  qui  inire  viam 
doceret.  "  Redite  viam."  Eodem  duce  redibant.  ^Haec 
jam  tum  apod  illos  barbatos  ridicula,  Qrodo,  videdantur: 
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ihomineit,  cum  recte  atque  in  loco  constitissent,  juberi 
abire:  ut,  unde  abissent,  eodem  atatim  redirent.  liadem 
ineptiis  fucata  sunt  ^lla  omnia,  "  Quando  te  in  jure  eon- 
apieio :"  et  haec :  "  ^Axme  tu  dicis  cauaa  vindicaTeris  ?** 
quae  dum  erant  occulta,  necessario  ab  eis,  qui  ea  tene- 
-bant,  petebantur :  postea  vero  pervulgata,  atque  *m  man* 
ibus  jactata  et  excuasa,  'inanissima  prudentiae  reperta 
sunt,  fraudis  autem  et  atultitiae  pleniaaima.  27.  *Nam 
cum  pennulta  praeclare  legibua  eaaent  constituta,  ea  jure- 
consultorum  ingeniis  pleraque  corrupta  ac  depravata  sunt. 
Mulieres  omnes,  propter  ^infinnitatem  consilii,  majores 
in  tutorum  potestate  esse  voluerunt:  hi  invenemnt  gen- 
era tutorum,  ^uae  potestate  mulierum  continerentur. 
*Sacra  interire  ill!  n^uerunt:  borum  ingenio  senes  ^^ 
co^mptiones  faciendas,  interimendorum  sacrorum  causa, 
reperti  smit.  *Un  omni  denique  jure  civili  aequitatem 
reUquerunt,  verba  ipsa  tenuerunt:  ut,  quia  ^^in  alicujoi 
libris  exempli  causa  ^^d  nomen  inTenerant,  putarunt, 
<Mnnea  mulieres,  ^^q^ae  coemptionem  facerent,  Caias 
.TOcarL  ^^Jam  illud  mibi  quidem  miram  videri  solet, 
tot  homines,  tam  ingeniosos,  per  tot  annos  etiam  nunc 
statuere  non  potuisse,  ^^trum  diem  tertium,  an  >^per- 
endinum :  judicem,  an  arbitrum :  rem,  an  litem  did 
oporteret. 

XIII.  28.  Itaque  (ut  dixi)  ^Wgnitas  in  ista  scien- 
tia  consularis  nunquam  fuit ;  quae  tota  ^*ex  rebus  fic- 
lis  commenticiisque  constaret :  gratiae  Tero  multo  min- 
•res.  Quod  enim  omnibus  patet,  et  aequo  promptum 
jsst  mibi  et  adrersario  meo,  id  esse  ^gratum  nullo 
pacto  potest.  Itaque  non  modo  beneficii  collocandi 
spem,  '^sed  etiam  illud,  quod  aliquandiu  fuit,  '*  Licet 
conaulere,"  jam  perdidistis.  Sapiens  existimari  nemo 
potest  ^^  ea  prudentia,  quae  neque  extra  Romam 
nsquam,  neque  Romae,  rebus  prolatis,  quidquam  valet. 
Peritus  ideo  babori  nemo  potest,  quod  in  eo,  quod 
•ciunt  omnes,  nullo  modo  possunt  inter  se  discrepare. 
Difficilis  autem  res  ideo  non    putatur,   quod    ^^et    per 
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pancis  et  minhne  obscoris  literis  contiAetnr.  Itaqne,  si 
mihi,  ^homini  vebemeiiter  occupato,  stomacbimi  moTeiitis, 
triduo  me  jureconsultum  ease  profitebof.  ^Eteniiii  quae 
de  scripto  aguntor,  scripta  sunt  omnia':  neqfae  tamen 
qnidqiiam  'tarn  aagnsCe  scriptum  est,  quo  ego  noa  po»- 
sim,  *'Qua  de  re  agitmr,"  addere;  ^quae  consuluntnr 
antem,  minimo  periculo  respondentur.  Si  id,  quod  opor- 
tet,  responderis ;  idem  videare  respondisse,  quod  Serviiis : 
sin  aliter;  ^etiam  controversmn  jus  nosse^  et  tractare 
irideare.  29.  Qnapropter  noa  solum  ilia  gidria  militaris 
yestris  fonnulis  atque  actionibus  anteponenda'  est,  veram 
etiam  dicendi  consuetudo  longe  et  muhom  ^isti  irestrae 
ezercitationi  ad  honorem  antecellit.  Itaque  mihi  viden- 
tur  plerique  ^initio  molto  hoc  maluisse  :  post,  cum  id 
assequi  non  potnissent,  ^tuc  potissimum  ixm%  delapsl. 
Ut  aiunt  ^n  Graecis  artificibus,  cos  ^^auioedbs  esse,  qui 
.citharoedi  fieri  non  potuerint;  sic  nonnullos  videmus, 
qui  oratores  evadere  non  potuerunt,  eos  ad  Juris  studium 
^^dovenire.  ^^Magnus  dioendi  labor,  magna  res,  magna 
dignitas,  summa  autem  gratia.  Etenim  a  ?l>bis  ^^lubri- 
tas  quaedam:  ab  iis,  qui  dicirat,  sains  ^  ipsa  petitot. 
Deinde  vestra  responsa  atque  decreta  *  et  evertuntur 
saepe  dicendo,  et  sine  defensione  oratoris  firma  esse  non 
possunt :  ^^n  qua  si  satis  profecissem,  parcius  de  ejus 
laude  dicerem:  none  nihil  de  me  dico,  sed  de  iis,  qui 
in  dicendo  magni  sunt  aut  fuenmt.  ' 

XIV.  30.  DuAE  sunt  ^^artes,  quae  poskmt  loeare  horn** 
ines  in  amplissimo  gradu  dignitatis:  una  imperatoris, 
altera  oratoris  boni :  ab  hoc  enim  pacis  omamenta  reti- 
nentur:  ab  illo  belli  pericula  repelliator.  ^^Cetera^  tauneix 
Tirtutes  ipsae  per  se  multum  valent,  jiistitia,  fides,  pudor, 
tempeiantia;  quibus  te,  Serri,  excellbre  omnes  inteili* 
funt:  ^''sed  nunc  de  studiis  ad  honoirem  dispositis,  non 
de  insita  cujusque  rirtute  disputo.'  Onnria  ista  nobis 
Btudia  de  manibus  excutiuntnr,  simtd  atque  '%iliqnis  motos 
Bovus  bellicum  canere  coepit.  Etenim,  ut  ait,  ^^ngemo* 
808  poSta,  et   auGtor  valde  bonas  proeliis  promnlgatia^ 
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V'  pellitur  e  medio,"  non  solum  %ta  vestra  yerbosa  aim- 
ulatio  prudentiae,  sed  etiam  ipsa  ilia  domina  rerum, 
"sapientia;  vi.geritur  res;  spemitur  ontot"  ^on  solum 
odiosua  in  diceiido,  ac  loquaz,  verum  etiam  ''bonus* 
horridus  miles  amatur :"  yestnun  vero  stadium  totum  jacet. 
"  Non  ex  jure  maau  consertum,  sed  %iage  ferro,"  inquit, 
*'  rem  repetuxU."  Quod  si  ita  est,  cedat,  opinor,  Sulpici, 
forum  caatrisi  otiun^  militiae,  'stilus  gladio,  <hunbra  soli: 
sit  denique  in  civitate  ea  ^prima  res,  propter  quam  ipsa 
est  .civitas  omnium  princeps.  31.  Yerum  ®liaec  Cato 
nimjium.  nos  nosUis  verbis  magna  fapere  demonstrat ;  et 
oblitos  esse,  bellum  illud  omne  Mithridaticum  cum  muli- 
erculis  esse  gestum.  Quod  ego  longe  secus  existimo^ 
judices:  deque  eo  pauca  disseram;  %eque  enim  causa 
in  hoc  continetur. 

Nam,  si  omnia  bella,  quae  ^^cum  Graecis  gessimns, 
contemnenda  sunt,  derideatur  de  rege  Pyrrho  triumphns 
M'  Curii :  de  Philippo,  T.  Flaminini :  de  Aetolis,  M. 
Fulvii :  de  rege  Perse,  L.  Paulli :  de  Pseudophilippo, 
Q.  Metelli:  de  Corinthiis,  L.  Mummii:  sin  haec  bella 
gravissima  rictoriaeque  eorum  bellorum  gratissimae  fue- 
runt;  cur  Asiaticae  nationes,  atque  ^Hlle  a  te  hostis 
contemnitur?  Atqui,  ex  yeterum  rerom  monumentis,  yel 
maximum  bellum  populum  Romanum  cum  ^'Antiocho 
gessisse  video  :  cujus  belli  victor  ^^L.  Scipio,  partita 
cum  Publio  fratre  gloria,  qaam  laudem  ille,  Africa  op- 
pressa,  ^^cognomine  ipso  prae  se  fe^bat,  eandem  hie 
sibi  ex  Asiae  nomiae  assumpsit.  32.  Quo  quidem  in 
bello  virtus  enituit  egregia  ^'M.  Catonis,  proavi  tui :  quo 
ille,  cum  esset,  ut  ego  mihi  statuo,  talis,  quaiem  te  esse 
video,  ^^unquam  esset  profectus,  si  cum  mulierculis 
bellandum  esse  arbitraretur.  ^'Neque  vero  cum  P.  Afri- 
cano  senatus  egisset,  ut  legatus  fratri  proficisceretur ; 
cum  ipse,  pauUo  ante,  Hannibtde  ex  Italia  expulso,  ex 
Africa  ejecto^  Carthagine  oppressa,  maximis  periculis 
rempublicam  liberasset,  nisi  illud  grave  bellum  et  vehe- 
mens  putaretur. 
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XY.  Atqui,  si  diligenter,    ^quid   Mithridates   potaerit, 

et  quid  effecerit,  et  qui  vir  fueiit,  consideraris  ;  omnibus 

regibusy  quibuscum  populus  Romanus  bellum  gessit,  hunc 

regem   Bimirum   antepones;   quern   L.  Sulla,  maximo  et 

fortissimo  exercitu,  ^pugna  excitatom,  ^on  rudis  impera* 

tor,  ut  aliud  nihil  dicam,  '^bello  invectom  totam  in  Asiam, 

^cum    pace    dimisit:    quern    L.    Murena,  pater  hujusce, 

vehementissime     vigilantissimeque    vexatum,    repressum 

magna  ex  parte,  non  oppressum  reliquit:    qui   rex,  sibi 

aliquot  annis  sumptis  ad  confirmandas  ^tiones  et  copias 

belli,  tantum  ipse  opibus  conatuque  invaluit,  ut  se  Qcea- 

num  cum  Ponto,  Sertorii  copias  cum  suis   conjuncturum 

putaret.      33.    Ad  quod   bellum  ^duobus    consulibus   ita 

missis,   ut  alter   Mithridatem  persequeretur,  alter  Bithy- 

niam  tueretur:  ^alterius  res  et  terra  et  mari  calamitosae 

vehementer  et  opes  regis  et  nomen  auxenmt :  L.  Luculli 

▼ere  res  tantae  exstiterunt,  ut  neque  majus  bellum  com* 

memorari  possit,  neque  majore  consilio  et  virtute  gestum. 

®Nam,  cum  totius  impetus  belli  ad  Cyzicenorum  moenia 

constitisset,  eamque  urbem  sibi  Mithridates  ^^Asiae  januam 

fore  putasset,  qua  effracla  et   revulsa,   tota   pateret   pro- 

vincia :  perfecta  ab  Lucullo  haec  sunt  omnia,  ut  urbs  fide- 

lissimorum    sociorum  defenderetur,     ^^et    omnes   copiae 

regis    diutumitate    obsessionis     consumerentur.     Quid? 

illam   ^^ugnam    navalem   ad    Tenedum,    cum    contento 

cursu,   acerrimis   ducibus,    hostium   classis    Italiam  spe 

atque  animis  inflata    peteret,  mediocri  certamine  et  parva 

iimicatione  conmiissam  arbitraris  ?     Mitto  proelia :  prae- 

tereo  oppugnationes  oppidorum.     Expulsus  regno  tandem 

aliquando,  tantum  tamen  consilio  atque  auctoritate  yaluit, 

ut  se,  rege  Armeniorum  adjuncto,  ^%ovi8  opibus   copiis- 

que  renovarit. 

XVI.  Ac,  si  mihi  nunc  de  rebus  gestis  esset  nostri 
exercitus  imperatorisque  dicendum,  plurima  et  maxima 
proelia  commemorare  possem.  ^*Sed  non  id  agimus. 
^4.  Hoc  dico:  si  bellum  hoc,  si  hie  hostis,  si  ille  rex 
contemnendua  fuisset,  neque  tanta   cura  ^'senatos  et  po- 
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pulus  Romanus  suscipiendum  putasset,  neque  tot  annos 
gessisset,  neque  tanta  gloria  L.  LucuUi :  neque  vero 
ejus  belli  conficiendi  curam  tanto  studio  ^populus  Ro- 
manus ad  Cn.  Pompeium  detulisset:  cujus  ex  omnibus 
pugnis,  quae  sunt  immmerabOes,  ^vel  acerrima  mihi  vid- 
etur  ilia,  quae  cum  rege  commissa  est,  et  summa  con- 
ten  tione  pugnata.  Qua  ex  pugna  cum  se  ille  eripuisset, 
et  ^Bosporum  confugisset,  quo  exercitus  adire  non  posset : 
^etiam  in  extrema  fortuna  et  fuga,  nomen  tamen  retinuit 
regium.  Itaque  ipse  Pompeius,  regno  possesso,  ex  om- 
nibus, oris  ac  notis  sedibus  hoste  pulso,  ^amen  tantum 
in  unius  anima  posuit,  ut,  cum  omnia,  quae  ille  tenuerat, 
adierat,  sperarat,  victoria  possideret;  tamen  non  ante 
quam  ilium  vita  expulit  bellum  confectum  judicarit. 
Hunc  tu  hostem,  Cato,  contemnis,  quocum  per  tot  annos, 
tot  proeliis,  tot  imperatores  bella  gesserunt?  cujus  ex- 
pulsi  et  ejecti  vita  tanti  aestimata  est,  ut,  morte  ejus 
nuntiata,  turn  denique  bellum  confectum  %rbitraremur  ? 
Hoc  igitur  in  bello  L.  Murenam,  legatum  fortissimi  ani- 
mi,  summi  consilii,  maximi  laboris  cbgnitum  esse  ''de- 
fendimus:  et  %anc  ejus  operam  non  minus  ad  consula- 
tum  adipiscendum,  quam  banc  nostiam  forensem  industriam, 
dignitatis  habuisse. 

XVII.  35.  "  •At  enim  in  praeturae  petitione  prior  re- 
nuntiatus  est  Servius.** — ^°Pergitisne  vos,  tamquam  ex 
^^syngrapha,  agere  cum  populo,  ut,  quern  locimi  semel 
honoris  cuipiam  dederit,  ^undem  '^eliquis  honoribus 
debeat?  ^^Quod  enim  fretum,  quem  "Euripum  tot  motus, 
tantas,  tam  varias  habere  putatis  agitationes  fiuctuum, 
quantas  perturbationes  et  quantos  aestus  habet  ratio 
comitiorum  ?  Dies  intermissus  unus,  aut  nox  interposita, 
saepe  perturbat  omnia :  et  ^^tam  opinionem  parva  non- 
nunquam  commutat  aura  rumoris.  Saepe  etiam  sine  ulla 
aperta  causa  fit  aliud,  atque  existimamus,  ut  nonnunquam 
ita  factum  esse  etiam  populus  admiretur :  quasi  vero 
non  ipse  fecerit.  36.  Nihil  est  incertius  vulgo,  nihil 
obscurius   vduntate   hominum,    ^%dhil    fiedlacius    ratione 
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tota  comitiorum.  Quis  L.  Philippum  summo  ingenio, 
'opera,  gratia,  nobilitate,  a  M.  Herennio  superaxi  posse 
arbitratus  est?  quis  ^Q.  CaUdum,  humanitatie,  sapientia, 
iutegritate  antecellentem,  a  Cn.  Malliol  quia  M.  Scau- 
rum,  %ominein  gravissimum,  civem.egregium,  foriissimum 
senatorem,  a  Q.  Maximo  1  Non  moda  horum  nihil  ita 
fore  putatum  est,  sed  ne  cum  esset  factum  quidem,  qua- 
re  ita  factum  esset  intelligi  potuit.  Nam  ut  tempestates 
^saepe  certo  aliquo  coeli  signo  commoventur,  saepe  im- 
proviso,  nulla  ex  certa  ratione,  obscura  aliqua  ex  causa 
concitantur:  sic,  in  hac  comitiorum  tempestate  popular!, 
saepe  intelligas,  quo  signo  commota  sit ;  ^saepe  ita  ob 
scura  causa  est,  ut  casu  excitata  esse  videatur. 

XVI II.  37.  Sed  tamen,  ^si  est  reddenda  ratio,  ''duae 
res  vebementex  in  praetura  desideiatae  sunt,  quae  ambae 
m  consulatu  Murenae  profuerunt :  uika,  ^cxspectatio  mune- 
ris,  quae  et  rumore  nonnullo,  et  studiis  sermonibusque 
competitorum  creverat :  ^altera,  quod  ii,  quos  in  provincia 
ac  legatione  omnis  et  liberalitatis  et  yirtutis  suae  testes 
habuerat,  nondum  decesserant.  Horum  utrumque  ei 
fortuna  ad  consulatus  petitionem  reservavit.  Nam  et  L. 
Luculli  exercitus,  qui  ad  triumphum  convenerat,  idem 
'^comitiis  L.  Murenae  praesto  fuit;  et  ^^munus  amplissi- 
mum,  quod  petitio  praeturae  desiderabat,  praetiura  restituit. 
38.  Num  tibi  haec  parva  videntur  adjumenta  et  subsidia 
consulatus?  '^yQiyntas  militum?  quae  cum  peruse  valet 
multitudine,  tum  apud  suos  gratia,  turn  vero  in  consule 
declarando  multum  etiam  apud  uniTersum  populum  Ro- 
jnanum  auctoritatis  habet.  Suifragatio  militarist  impera- 
jores  enim  comitiis  co&sularibus,  non  ^^verborum  inter- 
pretes  deliguntur.  ^^Quare  gravis  est  ilia  oratio,  "me 
fiaucium  recreavit :  me  praeda  donavit :  hoc  duce  castra 
cepimus,  signa  contulimus:  nunquam  iste  plus  militi 
hboris  imposuit,  quam  sibi  sumpsit  ipse;  '^cum  fortis, 
tum  etiam  felix."  ^^Hoc  quanti  putas  esse  ad  famam 
nominum  ac  voluntatem  ?  ^^Etenim  si  tanta  illis  comitiis 
leligio  est,  ut  adhuc  semper  '^cnoen  valuerit  praorogati- 
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Tum  *  ijoid  mirum  est,  in   hoc   felicitatis  famam  senno- 
Bomque  validsset 

XIX.  Sed,  si  haec  ^leviora  ducis,  quae  sunt  gravissinia, 
^t  hanc  urbanam  sufiragationem  militsri  anteponis,  noli 
^udorum  hujus  elegantiam,  et  scenae  magnificentiam 
yalde  contenmere;  quae  buic  admodum  ^profuenint. 
Nam  quid  ego  dicam,  populum  ac  vulgus  imperitorum 
ladis  magno  opere  delectari !  Minus  est  mirandiun. 
^uamquam  huic  causae  id  satis  est:  sunt  enim  populi 
ac  multitudinis  comitia.  Quare  si  populo  ludorum  mag- 
nificentia  yoluptati  est,  non  est  mirandum,  earn  L.  Mu- 
renae  apud  populum  profuisse.  39.  Sed  si  nosmet  ipsi, 
qui '  et  ab  delectatione  omni  ^egotiis  impedimnr,  et  in 
ipsa  occupatione  delectationes  alias  mUltas  habere  pos- 
sumus,  ludis  tamen  ^oblectamur  et  ducimur;  quid  tu  ad* 
mirere  de  multitudine  indocta?  40.  ^L.  Otho,  vir  fortis, 
meus  necessarius,  equestri  ordini  restituit  non  solum 
dignitatem,  sed  etiam  ^voluptatem.  Itaque  lex  haec, 
quae  ad  ludos  pertinet,  est  omnium  gratissima,  quod 
honestissimo  ordini  ^^cum  splendore  fructus  quoque  ju- 
cunditatis  est  restitutus.  Quare  delectant  homines,  mihi 
crede,  ludi,  etiam  illos,  qui  dissimulant,  non  solum  eos, 
qui  fatentur  :  quod  ego  ^*in  mea  petitione  sensi.  **Nam 
nos  quoque  habuimus  scenam  competitricem.  Quod  si 
ego,  qui  ^Hrinos  ludos  aedilis  feceram,  tamen  Antonii 
ludis  ^^commovebar :  tzbi,  qui  casu  nullos  feceras,  ^^nihil 
hujus  istam  ipsam,  quam  irrides,  argenteam  scenam,  ad- 
versatam  putas  ?  41.  Sed  haec  sane  sint  paria  omnia: 
^'sit  par  forensis  opera  militari :  sit  par  militari  suffraga* 
tio  urbana:  sit  idem  magnificentissimos  et  nullos  um- 
quam  fecisse  ludos ;  quid  1  in  ipsa  praetura  nihilne 
existimas  ^^inter  tuam  et  istius  sortem  interfuisse? 

XX.  ^^Hujus  sors  ea  fuit,  quam  omnes  tui  necessarii 
tibi  optabamus,  juris  dicendi :  in  qua  ^^gloriam  conciliat 
magnitude  negotii,  gratiam  aequitatis  largitio :  qua  in 
sorte  sapiens  praetor,  qualis  hie  fuit,  offensionem  vitat 
s^aequabilitate  decemendi,  benevolentiam  adjungit  lenitate 
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andiendi.  Egregia  et  ad  GonsuLatum  apta  piovincia,  in 
qua  laus  aequitatis,  iategritatis,  facilitatb,  ^ad  extrenumi 
ludorum  voluptate  concludilur.  42.  ^Quid  tna  sors? 
^stis,,  ntaox :  quaestio  pecnlatusy  ex  altera  parte,  lacri* 
manuD  et  ^aqualoria,  'ex  altera,  plena  catenarum  atque 
indicum.  *Cogendi  judices  inviti,  retiaendi  oontra  to1« 
untatem :  ^acriba  damnatua,  ordo  totva  alienus :  ^SuUana 
gratificatio  repcebensa;  multi  yiri  fortes,  et  ^prope  pars 
civitatia  offenaa  est:  ^^lites  severe  aestioiatae;  ^^cui 
placet,  obliviscitur,  cui  dolet«  meminit.  Postremo  im  in 
provinciam  ire  noluisti.  Non  possiun  id  in  te  repre- 
hendere,  quod  in  me  ipso  et  praetor  et  consul  probavL 
Sed  tamen  ^h.  Murenae  provincia  multas  bonas  giatias 
cum  optima  existimatione  attulit.  Habuit  proficiscens 
delectum  ia  Umbria:  dedit  ei  ^^cultatem  respublica 
liberalitatis :  qua  nsus,  multas  sibi  tribus,  ^^quae  muni- 
cipiis  Umbriae  conficiuntur,  adjunxit.  Ipsa  autem  in 
Gallia,  ^'ut  nostri  homines  desperatas  jam  pecunias  exige 
rent,  aequitate  diligentiaque  perfecit.  Tu  interea  Romae 
lOscilicet  amicis  praesto  fuisti.  Fateor :  sed  tamen  illud 
cogita,  nomiullorum  amicorum  studia  minui  solere  in  eos, 
a  quibus  provincias  contemni  intelligant. 

XXI.  43.  £t,  quoniam  ostendi,  judices,  parem  digni- 
tatem ad  consulatus  petitionem,  ^^disparem  fortunam 
provincialium  negotiorum  in  Murena  atque  in  Sulpicio 
fttisse;  dicam  jam  apertius,  in  quo  mens  necessarius 
fuerit  inferior  Servius,  et  ea  dicam,  vobis  audientibus, 
isamisso  jam  tempore,  quae  ipsi  soli,  re  Integra,  saepe 
dixL  Petere  consulatum  nescire  te,  Servi,  persaepe  tibi 
dixi:  et  ^®in  iis  rebus  ipsis,  quas  te  magno  et  forti  ani- 
mo  et  agere  et  dicere  videbam,  tibi  solitus  sum  dicere, 
magis  te  fortem  senatorem  mihi  videri,  quam  sapientem 
candidatum.  Primum  ^"accusapdi  terrores  et  minae,  quib- 
us tu  quotidie  uti  solebas,  sunt  fbrtis  viri ;  sed  et  pop- 
uli  opiaionem  ^^a  spe  adipiscendi  avertunt,  et  amicorum 
studia  debilitant.  Nescio  quo  pacto  semper  hoe  fit: 
aequo  ^^^  uno  aut  altero  aniffladresNua  est,  sed  jam  in 
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ploribufl;  simiil  atqoe  eauditktui  accoaatioiieiii  meditan 
visus  est,  ut  honwem  de^pensae  videatw.  44.  ^uid 
ergo?  acceptam  injuriam  peisequi  non  placet?  Immo 
vehementer  jdacet:  aed  ^aliud  tempua  est  peteudi,  alind 
peisequendi.  Petkorem  ego,  praesertim  c(»sulatas»  magna 
spe,  magno  animo,  ^magnis  copiis  et  in  fonim  .et  in 
campum  deduei  ¥olo:  non  i^acet  mihi  ^inquisitio  candi- 
dati,  praenuntta  lepukae :  non  tesuiun  potios,  quam  auf-' 
fragatcNTum  comparatio:  non  minae  magis,  qaam  blaadit- 
iae :  non  f'deelamatio  potius,  qnam  persalutatio ;  praeser- 
tim cum  jam,  hoc  novo  more,  omaes  fere  domos  omnimn 
concursent,  %t  ex  vultu  caadklatormn  £iiciant,  quantmn 
quisque  animi  et  facultatis  liabere  videatur.  45.  "  Yides- 
ne  tu  ilium  tristem  ?  demissum  ?  ''jacet,  diffidit,  abjecit 
hastas."  Serpit  hie  rumor:  "scis  tu  illam  aeeusationem 
cogitare  ?  inquirere  in  competitores  ?  testes  qoaerere  ?  ®Ali- 
um  faeiam,  quoRiam  sibi  hie  ipse  desperat."  Ejpsmodi  can- 
didatorum  amtci  iutimi  ^debilxtantm*,  studia  deponunt,  aut 
testatam  rem  abjiciunt,  aut  suam  ^^openun  et  gratiam 
judicio  et  accusationi  reservant. 

XXII.  AccBDiT  eodem,  nt  etiam  ipse  candidatus  ^^to 
turn  animum,  atque  omnem  curam,  operam,  diligentiam' 
que  suam  in  petitione  non  possit  ponere.  Adjungitur 
enim  accusationis  cogitatio,  ^%on  parva  res,  sed  nimirum 
omnium  maxima.  Magnum  est  enim,  te  ^^comparare  ea, 
quibus  possis  hominem  e  civitate,  praesertim  non  inopem, 
neque  infirmum,  extkirbare;  qui  et  per  se,  et  per  sues, 
et  vero  ^^etiam  per  alienos  defendatur.  Omnes  enim  ad 
pericula  propulsanda  concurrimus ;  et  qui  non  aperte 
ifiimici  sumus,  etiam  aliemssimis,  ^%i  capitis  periculis, 
amicissimorum  officia  et  studia  praestamus.  46.  Quare 
ego  expertus  et  petendi,  et  defendendi,  et  accusandi 
molestiam,  ^*sic  intellexi :  in  petendo,  studium  esse  acer- 
rimum  ;  in  defendendo,  offieium ;  in  accusando  laborem. 
Itaque  ^^sic  ^tatuo,  fieri  nuUo  modo  posse,  ^^t  idem 
accusadonem  et  petitionem  consulMiis  diligenter  adomet 
atque  instruat    ^Unum  susfinere  panes  possuat,  utrom- 
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que  nemo.  Tu,  ^cmn  te  de  currictilo  petitionis  d^flexis- 
ses,  anixnumque  ad  accusandum  transtulisses,  existimasti 
te  utrique  negotio  satisfacere  posse  t  Yehementer  errasd. 
Quis  enim  dies  fuit,  posteaquam  hn  istam  accusandi  de* 
nuntiationem  ingressus  es,  quem  tu  non  totum  in  ista 
latione  consumpseris  ? 

XXIII.  ?Legeh  ambitus  flagitasti,  quae  tibi  non  de- 
erat.  ^Erat  enim  severissime  scripta  Calpurnia.  ^Gestus 
est  mos  et  Yoluntati  et  dignitati  tuae.  ^Sed  tota  ilia  lex 
accusatipnem  taam,  si  haberes  nocentem  reum,  fortasse 
armasset :  petitioni  veio  refragata  est.  47*  Poena  ^gray- 
ior  in  plebem  tua  voce  efflagitata  est; — ^^commoti  animi 
tenuiorum; — ^^exsilium  in  nostrum  ordinem:  concessit 
sonatas  postulationi  tuae,  ^^sed  non  libenter  duriorem 
fortunae  communi  conditionem  te  auctore,  coustituit. 
^^Morbi  excusationi  poena  addita  est,  ^ Voluntas  ofiensa 
multorum,  quibus  aut  contra  valetudinis  commodum  labo- 
randum  est,  aut  incommode  morbi  etiam  ceteri  vitae 
fructus  relinquendiw  Quid  ergo?  ^haec  quia  tulit?  ^^Is, 
qui  auctoritati  senatus,  voluntati  tuae  paruit:  denique 
is  tulit,  qui  minime  probarat.  ^^lUa,  quae  mea  summa 
Yoluntate  senatus  frequens  repudiavit,  mediocriter  adver- 
sata  tibi  esse  existimas  ?  '^Confusionem  sufTragiorum 
flagitasti,  ^''prorogationem  legis  Maniliae,  ^^equationem 
•  gratiae,  dignitatis,  suffragiorum.  Graviter  ^%omines  hon- 
esti,  atque  in  suis  yicinitatibus  et  municipiis  gratiosi 
tulerunt,  a  tali  viro  esse  pugnatum,  ut  omnes  et  ^^digni- 
tatis et  gratiae  gradus  tollerentur.  ^^Idem  editicios  judi- 
ces  esse  voluisti,  ^^t  odia  occulta  civium,  quae  tacitis 
nunc  discordiis  continentur,  in  fortunas  optimi  cujusque 
erumperent.  48.  Haec  onmia  tibi  accusandi  viam  muni- 
ebant,  ^adipiscendi  obsaepiebant. 

Atque  ^ex  omnibus  ilia  plaga  est  injecta  petitioni  tuae, 
non  tacente  me,  maxima:  de  qua  ab  homine  ingenio- 
sissimo  et  copiosissimo,  Horten^io,  multa  gravissime 
dicta  sunt  Quo  etiam  mihi  ^durior  locus  dicendi 
datus:   ut,  cum  ante  me  et  iUe  dizissety  et  vir  summa 
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dignitate,  et  diligentia^  et  facilitate  dicendi,  M.  Crassos, 
^ego  in  extremo  non  partem  aliquam  agerem  causae,  sed 
de  tota  re  dicerem,  quod  mihi  Tideretur.  ^Itaque  in  iis- 
dem  rebus  fere  versor,  et,  quoad  possum,  judices,  oc- 
•  curro  yestrae  sapientiae. 

XXIV.  Seo  tamen,  Serri,  ^quam  te  secmim  putas 
injecisse  petitioni  tuae,  cum  tu  populum  Romanum  in 
eum  metum  adduxisti,  ut  pertimesceret,  ne  consul  Cati- 
lina  fieret,  dum  tu  accusationem  comparares,  Meposita 
atqae  abjecta  petitione  ?  49*  Etenim  te  %quirere  vide- 
bant,  tristem  ipsum,  moestos  amicos;  observationes, 
^testificationes,  seductiones  testium,  ^secessionem  sub- 
scriptorum  animadvertebant:  quibus  rebus  certe  ipsi  can- 
didatorum  vultus  obscuriores  videri  soient;  Catilinam  in- 
terea  alacrem  atque  laetum,  stipatum  choro  juveatutis, 
vallatum  %idicibus  atque  sicariis,  inflatum  cum  spe  mi- 
lltum,  tum  ^coUegae  mei,  quemadmodum  dicebat  ipse, 
promissis;  circumfluentem  colonorum  ^^'Arretinorum  et 
Fesulanorum  exercitu;  quaoi  turbam,  dissimillimo  ex 
genere,  distinguebant  homines  ^^perculsl  Sullani  temporis 
calamitate.  Vultus  erat  ipsius  plenus  iiiroris:  oculi 
sceleris :  sermo,  arrogantiae :  sic  ut  ei  jam  exploratus 
et  ^Momi  conditus  consulatns  videretur.  Murenam  con- 
temnebat :  Sulpicium  ^^accusatorem  auum  numerabat, 
non  competitorem  :  ei  yim  denuntiabat :  reipublicae 
minabatur. 

XXV.  50.  Quibus  rebus  qui  timor  bonis  omnibus  in- 
jectus  sit,  quantaque  desperatio  ^Reipublicae,  si  ille  factus 
esset,  nolite  a  me  commoneri  velle:  vosmet  ipsi  vobis- 
cum  recordamini.  Meministis  enim,  cum  illius  nefarii 
gladiatoris  voces  ^^ercrebuissent,  quaa  habuisse  in  concio- 
ne  domestica  dicebatur,  cum  miserorum  fidelem  defensorem 
negasset  inveniri  posse,  nisi  ^^eum,  qui  ipse  miser 
esset:  ^^integrorum  et  fortunatorum  promissis  saucios 
et  miseros  credere  non  oportere  :  qoare  qui  ^^c(«sumpta 
leplere,  erepta  recuperare  vellent,  spectarent,  quid  ipse 
lebereti  quid  possideret,  quid  auderet :  nunime  tiaudum» 
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et  valde  calamitosum  esse  oportere  eiun,  qui  esset  fnttt- 
rus  dux  et  signifer  calamitosorum.  51.  Turn  igitur,  bis 
rebus  auditis,  meministis  fieri  senatusconsultum,  ^referente 
me,  ne  postero  die  comitia  haberentur,  ut  de  bis  rebus 
in  senatu  agere  possemus.  Itaque  postridie,  frequenti 
senatu,  ^Catilinam  excitavi,  atque  eum  de  bis  rebus  jussi, 
si  quid  vellet,  quae  ad  me  allatae  essent,  dicere.  Atque 
ille,  ut  semper  fuit  ^apertissimus,  non  se  purgavit,  sed 
indicavit  atque  induit.  Turn  enim  dixit,  Muo  corpora 
esse  reipublicae,  unum  debile,  infirmo  capite:  alterum 
firmum,  sine  capite :  buic,  cum  ita  de  se  meritum  esset, 
caput,  se  vivo,  non  defiiturum.  *Congemuit  senatus 
frequens,  neque  tamen  satis  severe  pro  rei  indignitate 
decrevit.  Nam  partim  ideo  fortes  in  decemendo  non 
erant,  quia  nibil  timebant:  partim,  quia  timebant.  ^Tum 
erupit  e  senatu,  triumpbans  gaudio,  quem  omnino  vivum 
iUinc  exire  non  oportuerat:  praesertim.  cum  idem  ille 
in  eodem  ordine  ^paucis  diebus  ante  Catoni,  fortissimo 
viro,  judicium  minitanti  ac«  denuntianti,  respondisset,  si 
quod  esset  in  suas  fortunas  incendium  excitatum,  id  se 
non  aqua,  ^ed  ruina  restincturum. 

XXVI.  52.  His  tum  rebus  commotus,  et  quod  bomi- 
nes  jam  tum  conjuratos  cum  gladiis  in  campum  deduci 
a  Catilina  sciebam,  descendi  in  campum  cum  firmissi- 
mo  praesidio  fortissimorum  virorum,  ®et  cum  iUa  lata 
insignique  lorica,  non  quae  mo  tegeret,  (etenim  sciebam 
Catilinam  non  latus  aut  ventrem,  sed  caput  et  collum 
solere  petere,)  verum  ut  omnes  boni  animadverterent,  et, 
cum  in  metu  et  periculo  consulem  viderent,  id  quod  est 
factum,  ad  opem  praesidiiunque  meum  concurrerent. 
Itaque  cum  te.  Send,  ^^emissiorem  in  petendo  putarent, 
Catilinam  et  spe  et  cupiditate  infiamraatum  viderent, 
omnes,  qui  illam  ab  republica  pestem  depellere  cupiobant, 
ad  Murenam  se  statim  contulerunt.  53.  ^^Magna  est 
autem  comitiis  consularibus  repentina  voluntatum  inclina- 
tio,  praesertim  cum  incubuit  ^^ad  virum  bonum  et  multi* 
aliis  adjnmentis  petitionis  omatum.     Qui  cum  bonestis- 
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nmo  patre  atque  majoribus,  ^modestisBuna  adolescentia, 
ciarissima  legatione,  ^praetura  probata  in  jure,  grata  in 
munere,  omata  in  provincia,  peti&set  diligenter,  et  ita 
petisset,  ut  neque  minanti  cederet,  neque  cuiquam  mina- 
retur:  huic  mirandum  est,  magno  adjumento  Catilinae 
subitam  spem  consulatus  adipiscendi  fuisse? 

54.  Nunc  mihi  tertius  ille  locus  est  orationis.de  am- 
bitus criminibus,  ^erpurgatus  ab  iis,  qui  ante  me  dixe- 
runt,  a  me,  quoniam  ita  Murena.voluit,  retractandus :  quo 
in  loco  ^Postumio,  familiari  meo,  omatisaimo  viro,  ^de 
divisorum  indiciis  et  de  depreliensis  pecuniis,  adolescenti 
ingenioso  et  bono,  ^Ser.  Sulpicio,  ^de  equitum  centuriis, 
M.  Catoni,  homini  in  omni  virtute  excellenti,  de  ipsius 
accusatione,  de  senatusconsulto,  de  republica  respondebo. 

XXVII.  55.  Seo  pauca,  quae  meum  animum  repente 
moverunt,  prius  de  L.  Murenae  fortuna  conquerar.  Nam 
cum  saepe  antea,  judices,  et  ex  aliorum  miseriis,  et 
ex  meis  curis  laboribusque  quotidianis,  fortunatos  eos 
homines  judicarem,  qui,  remoti  ®a  studiis  ambitionis, 
otium  ac  tranquillitatem  vitae  secuti  sunt:  tum  vero  in 
his  L.  Murenae  tantis  tamqne  improvisis  periculis  ita 
sum  animo  affectus,  ut  non  queam  satis  neque  communem 
omnium  nostrtUn  conditionem,  ^eque  hujus  eventum  for- 
tunamque  miserari :  qui,  primumj  dum  ex  honoribus  con- 
tinuis  familiae  majorumque  suorum  '^hmum  adscendere 
gradum  dignitatis  conatus  est,  yenit  in  periculum,  ne  et 
2^ea,  quae  relicta,  et  haec,  quae  ab  ipso  parta  sunt,  amit- 
tat;  deiude,  ^^ropter  studium  novae  laudis,  etiam  in 
veteris  fortunae  discrimen  adducitur.  56.  Quae  cum  sint 
gravia,  judices,  tum  illud  acerbissimum  est,  quod  habet 
eos  accusatores,  non  qui  ^^odio  inimicitiarum  ad  accus- 
andum,  sed  qui  studio  accusandi  ad  inimicitias  descen- 
derunt.  Nam,  ut  omittam  Servium  Sulpicium,  quem  in- 
telligo  ^%on  injuria  L.  Murenae,  sed  honoris  contentione 
permotum,  accusal  ^^patemus  amicus,  Cn.  Postumius, 
▼etus,  ut  ait  ipse,  vicinus  ac  necessarius ;  ^^qui  necessi- 
tudinis  causas  complures  protulit,  simidtatis  nullam  com 
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memorare   potuit:   accusat  ^Ser.   Sulpicius,  sodalis  filii, 
'cujus  ingenio   patemi  omnes  neceasarii  munitiores  esse 
debebant:    accusat   M.    Cato,   qui   quamquam    a  Murena 
nulla  re  umquam  ^alienus  fuit,  tamen  ea  conditione  nobis 
erat  in   hac   civitate   natus,   ut   ejus   opes   et.  ingenium 
praesidio  multis  etiam  alienissimis,  tIx  cuiquam  inimico, 
exitio    esse   deberent.     57.  Respondebo   igitur  Postumio 
primum,  ^qui,  nescio   quo   pacto,  mihi   videtur  praetorius 
candidatus  in  consularem,  quasi  desultorius  in    quadriga- 
rum  curriculum,   incurrere.     ^Cujus  competitores  si  nihil 
deliquerunt,   dignitati   eorum    concessit,   cum   petere  de- 
stitit ;  sin    autem    eorum   aliquis  largitus  est,  expetendus 
amicus   est,   qui   alienam   potius    injuriam,    quam    suam 
persequatur.  •••••• 

XXVIII.  58.  ®Venio  nunc  ad  M.  Catonem,  ''quod  est 
firmamentum  ac  robur  totius  accusationis ;  ®qui  tamen 
ita  gravis  est  accusator  et  vehemens,  ut  multo  magis 
ejus  auctoritatem,  quam  criminationem  pertimescam.  ^In 
quo  ego  accusatore,  judices,  primum  illud  deprecabor, 
ne  quid  L.  Murenae  dignitas  illius,  ne  quid  exspectatio 
tribunatus,  ne  quid  totius  vitae  splendor  et  gravitas  noceat : 
denique  ne  ea  soli  huic  obsint  bona  M.  Catonis,  quae 
ille  adeptus  est,  ut  multis  prodesse  posset.  Bis  consul 
fuerat  i®P.  Africanira,  et  duos  terrores  hujus  imperii,  Car- 
thaginem  Numantiamque,  deleverat,  cum  accusavit  L. 
Cottam.  Erat  in  eo  summa  eloquentia,  summa  fidps, 
summa  integritas,  auctoritas  tanta,  quanta  ^^in  ipso  imper- 
io  populi  Romani,  quod  illius  qpera  tenebatnr.  Saepe 
hoc  majores  natu  dicere  audivi,  hanc  accusatoris  eximi- 
am  dignitatem  plurimum  ^^L.  Cottae  profuisse.  Nolue- 
runt  sapientissimi  homines,  qui  tum  rem  illam  judica- 
bant,  ita  quemquam  ^^cadere  in  judicio,  ut  nimiis  ad- 
versarii  viribus  abjectus  videretur.  59.  Quid?  ^*Ser. 
Galbam  (nam  traditum  memoriae  est)  nonne  proavo  tuo, 
fortissimo  atque  fiorentissimo  viro,  M.  Catoni,  incum- 
benti  ad  ejus  pemiciem,  populus  Romanus  i^eripuit! 
Semper    in    hac    ciritate    nimis    magnis     accusatorum 
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opibus  et  popdus  imiTersuft,  et  sapientes  ac  ^muhtmi 
in  postenim  prpspicientes  judices  restitenint.  ^Nolo 
accusator  in  judicium  potentiam  afferat,  non  Tim  ma* 
jorem  aliquam,  non  auctohtatem  excellentem,  non  nimiam 
gratiain.  ^Yaleant  haec  omnia  ad  salutem  innocentium, 
ad  opem  impotentium,  ad  auxilium  calamitosorum :  in 
periculo  vero,  et  in  pernicie  civium,  repndientur.  60. 
Nam  si  quia  hoc  forte  dicet,  Catonem  descensunim  ad 
accusandum  non  fuisse,  %isi  prius  de  causa  judicasset; 
iniquam  legem,-  judices,  et  miseram  conditionem  instit- 
uet  periculis  hominum,  si  existimabit,  ^'udicium  accusa- 
toris  in'  reum  pro  aliquo  praejudicio  valere  oportere. 

XXIX.  £00  %ium  consilium,  Cato,  propter  singu** 
lare  animi  mei  de  tua  virtute  judicium,  vituperare  non 
audeo;  nonnuUa  in  re  forsitan  ''conformare  et  leviter 
emendare  possim.  ®"Non  multa  peccas,"  inquit  ille 
fortissimo  viro  senior  magister:  "sed,  si  peccas,  te 
regere  possum."  At  ego  te  verissime  dixerim  peccare 
nihil,  neque  ulla  in  re  te  esse  hujusmodi,  ^t  corrigen- 
dus  potius,  quam  leviter  inflectendus  esse  videare. 
Finxit  enim  te  ipsa  natuta  ad  honestatem,  gravitatem, 
temperantiam,  magnitudinem  animi,  justitiam,  ad  omnes 
denique  virtutes  magnum  hominem  et  excelsum.  ^®Ac- 
cessit  istuc  dectrina  non  moderata,  i%ec  mitis,  sed,  ut 
mihi  videtur,  pauUo  asperior,  et  durior,  quam  aut  veri* 
tas  aut  natura  patiatur.  61.  Et  quoniam  non  est  no^ 
bis  haec  oratio  habenda  aut  ^^cum  '^iraperita  multiuidine, 
aut  in  aliquo  conventu  agrestium,  audacius  paullo  de 
i^studiis  humanitatis,  quae  et  mihi  et  Yobis  nota  et 
jucunda  sunt,  disputabo.  In  M.  Catone,  judices,  ^%aec 
bona,  quae  videmus,  divina  et  egregia,  ipsiua  scitote 
esse  propria.  Quae  nonnunquam  requirimus,  ea  sunt 
omnia  non  a  naturai^p^  a  magistro.  ^^Fuit  enim  qui- 
dam  summo  ingenio  vir,  ^''Zeno,  cujus  inventorum  aemuli 
i^Stoici  nominantur.  Hujus  "sententiae  sunt  et  prae- 
cepta  ejusmodi:  ^sapientem  ^^gratia  nunquam  moveri, 
nunquam  cujusquam  delicto  ignoscere:  neminem  misert- 
11 
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cordem  esse,  nisi  stoltum  et  levem :  nri  non  esse,  ne» 
que  exarari,  neque  placari:  ^ solos  sapientes  esse,  si  dis- 
tortissimi  sint,  formosos;  si  mendicissimi,  divites;  %i 
servituiem  serviant,  reges:  nos  autem,  qui  sapientes  non 
sumus,  fugitives,  exsules,  hostes,  insanos  denique  esse 
dicunt :  ^otnnia  peccata  esse  paria :  omne  delictum  scelus 
esse  nefkrium:  nee  minus  deiinquere  eum,  qui  gallum 
gallinaeemn,  cum  opus  non  fuerit,  quam  eum,  qui  patrem 
suffocaverit:  sapientem  %iliil  opinari,  nullius  rei  poenit- 
ere,  nulla  in  re  falli,  sententiam  mutare  nunquam. 

XXX.  62.  Habc  homo  ingeniosissimus,  M.  Cato, 
'auctoribus  eruditissimis  inductus,  azripuit:  neque  dispu- 
tandi  causa,  ut  magna  pars,  sed  ita  vivendi.  ^Petunt 
aliquid  publicani?  ''"Cave  quidquam  habeat  moment! 
gratia."  Supplices  aliqui  veniunt,  miseri  et  calamitosi? 
''  Sceleratus  et  nefarius  fueris,  si  quidquam,  misericordia 
adductus,  feceris."  Fatetur  aliquis  se  peccasse,  et  ejus 
delicti  veniam  petit  ?  "  Nefarium  est  facinus,  ignoscere." 
At  leve  delictum  est.  *<  Omnia  peccata  sunt  paria." 
^Dixisti  quidpiam  ?  "  Fixum  et  statutum  est."  *Non  re 
ductus  es,  sed  opinione.  "Sapiens  nihil  opinatur." 
^<^£rrasti  aliqua  in  re.  Maledici  putat.  ^^Hac  ex  dis- 
ciplina  nobis  ilia  sunt:  ^'"Dixi  in  senatu  me  nomen 
consularis  candidati  delaturum."  Iratus  dixisti;  "Nun- 
quam, inquit,  sapiens  irascitur."  ^^At  tempoiis  causa. 
"  Improbi,"  inquit,  "  hominis  est,  mendacio  fallere ;  mutare 
sententiam,  turpe  est ;  exorari,  scelus ;  misereri,  flagitium." 
63.  ^^Nostri  autem  illi,  (fatebor  enim,  Cato,  me  quoque 
in  adolescentia,  diffisum  ingenio  meo,  quaesisse  adju- 
menta  doctrinae,)  nostri,  inquam,  illi  a  Platone  et  Aristot- 
ele,  moderati  homines  et  temperati,  aiunt,  apud  sapien- 
tem ^^valere  aliquando  gratiam :  viri  boni  esse  misereri : 
distincta  genera  esse  delictorum,  et  dispares  poenas: 
esse  apud  ^%ominem  constantem  ignoscendi  locum:  ip- 
sum  sapientem  ^^saepe  aliquid  opinari,  quod  nesciat: 
irasci  nonnunquam:  exorari  eundem  et  placari:  quod 
dixerit,  interdmn,  si  ita  roctios  sit,  mutare :  de  sententia 
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decedere   aliquando:   ^omnes  virtates  mediocritate   qiub* 
dam  esse  moderatas. 

XXXI.  64.  'Hos  ad  magistroe  si  qua  te  fortuna, 
Cato,  cum  ista  natura  detulisset,  non  tu  quidem  vir 
melior  esses,  nee  fortior,  nee  temperantior,  nee  justior, 
(neque  enim  esse  potes,)  sed  ^aidlo  ad  knitatem  pro- 
pensior.  Non  accusares  nuUis  adductus  inimicitiis, 
nulla  lacessitus  injuria,  ^udentissimum  hominem,  summa 
dignitate  atque  honestate  praeditum:  putares  cum  Hn 
ejusdem  anni  custodia  te  atque  L.  Murenam  fortuna 
posuisset,  aliquo  te  cum  hoc  reipublicae  vinculo  esse 
conjunctum :  quod  atrociter  in  senatu  dixisti,  aut  non 
dixisses,  aut  ^eposuisses,  aut  mitiorem  in  partem  inter- 
pretarere.  65.  Ac  te  ipsum  (quantum  ego  opinione  augu- 
ror)  nunc  et  animi  ^quodam  impetu  concitatum,  et  yi 
naturae  atque  ingenii.  elatum,  et  recentibus  ^praeceptorum 
studiis  flagrantem  jam^  usus  flectet,  dies  leniet,  aetas 
mitigabit.  Etenim  isti  ipsi  mihi  yidentur  vestri  prae- 
ceptores  et  virtutis  magistri  fines  officiorum  ^aullo  lon- 
gius,  quam  natura  vellet,  protulisse :  ^ut,  cum  ad  ultimum 
anima  contendissemus,  ibi  tamen,  ubi  oportet,  consiste- 
remus.  ^(><<  Nihil  ignoveris."  ^^Immo  aliquid,  non  omnia. 
"Nihil  gratiae  causa  feceris."  ^^Immo  resistito  gratiae, 
cum  officium  et  fides  postuiabit.  "  Misericordia  com- 
motus  ne  sis."  ^^Etiam ;  in  dissolvenda  severitate :  sed 
tamen  est  laus  aliqua  humanitatis.  ^^'In  sententia  per- 
maneto."  Yero;  nisi  sententiam  alia  vicerit  melior. 
66.  Hujuscemodi  ^^Scipio  ille  fuit,  quem  non  poenltebat 
facere  idem,  quod  tu:  habere  eruditissimum  hominem, 
et  paene  divinum  domi :  ^^cujus  oratione  et  praeceptis, 
quamquam  erant  ^^eadem  ista,  quae  te  delectant,  tamen 
asperior  non  est  factus,  sed  (ut.  accepi  a  senibus)  lenis- 
simus.  Quis  vero  .C.  Laelio  comior?  quis  jucundior, 
eodom  ex  studio  isto  ?  quis  iUo  gravior,  sapientior  ?  Pos- 
sum de  ^^L.  Philo,  de  C.  ^^Gallo  dicere  haec  eadem: 
sed  te  domum  jam  deducam  tuam.  Quemquamne  exis- 
timas  ^Catone,  proavo   tuo,  commodioremj  ^^comiorem. 
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imoderatiorem  foisse  ad  omoem  rationent  liumanitatis  t 
De  cujus  praestanti  virtute  cum  -vere  graviterque  dicerea, 
domesticum  He  habere  dixisti  exemplum  ad  imitandum. 
Est  illud  quidem  exemplum  tibi  propositum  domi :  sed 
tamen  naturae  similitudo  illius  ad  te  magis,  qui  ab  illo 
ortus  es,  quam  ad  unuraquemque  nostn&m  pervenire  potuit : 
ad  imitaadum  vero  tarn  mihi  propositum  exemplar. illud 
est,  quam  tibi.  Sed,  si  illius  ^comitatem  et  facilitatem 
tuae  gravitati  sereritatique  adsperseris,  non  ^sta  quidem 
erunt  meliora,  quae  nunc  sunt  optima^  sed  certe  condita 
jucundius. 

XXXn.  67.  QuARE,  ut  ad  id,  quod  institui,  revertar, 
^Ue  mihi  e  causa  nomen  Catonis :  remove  ac  praeter- 
mitte  auctoritatem,  quae  in  judiciis  aut  nihil  valere,  aut 
ad  salutem  debet  valere :  congredere  mecum  eriminibus 
ipsis.  ^Quid  accusas,  Cato  ?  quid  afiers  in  judicium  ? 
quid  arguis!  Ambitum  accusas?  Non  defendo.  ^Me 
reprehendis,  quod  idem  defendam,  quod  lege  punierim. 
spunivi  ambitum,  non  innocentiam.  ^Ambitum  vero  ip- 
sum  vel  tecum  accusabo,  si  voles.  Dixisti,  senatus- 
consultum,  me  referente,  esse  factum,  i<^"  si  mercede 
^^corrupti  obviam  candidatis  issent,  si  conducti  secta- 
rentur,  ^^gi  gladiatoribus  vulgo  locus  tributim,  et  item 
prandia  si  vulgo  essent  data,  contra  legem  Calpuniiam 
factum  videri."  Ergo  ita  senatus  judicat,  contra  legem 
facta  haec  videri,  ^^si  facta  sint:  decemit,  quod  nihil 
opus  est,  dum  candidatis  morem  gerit.  ^^Nam  factum 
sit,  necne,  vehementer  quaeritur.  Si  factum  sit,  quin 
contra  legem  sit,  dubitare  nemo  potest.  68.  Est  igitur 
ridiculum,  quod  est  dubium,  id  relinquere  incertum :  quod 
nemini  dubium  potest  esse,  id  judicare.  "Atqui  id  de^ 
cemitur  omnibus  postulantibus  candidatis :  ut  ex  sena- 
tusconsulto,  neque  cujus  intersit,  neque  contra  quem 
sit,  intelligi  possit.  Quare  doce,  a  L.  Murena  ilia 
esse  commissa:  tum  egomet  tibi,  contra  legem  com- 
missa  esse,  concedam. 

ZXXIII.    "^•Mdlti  obviam   prodierunt  de  provincia 
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decedent!,  consulatuin  petend."     Solet  fieri.     ^Eccui  aa« 
tern   non   proditui   revertenti  \     ^'  Quae   fuit  ista  miilti- 
tudo !"      Pritnum,   si   tibi    ^stam    rationem   non   posaim 
redderje:    quid  habet   admirationis,   tali    viro    advenienti, 
candidato    consulari,   obviam   prodiAse  multos  ?  quod  nisi 
esset   factum,   magis   mirandum    yideretur.     69.    Quid  \ 
si  etiam  illud  addam^  ^quod  a  consuetudine  non  abhorret, 
logalos  esse  multos?  num   aut    criminosum  sit,  i^ut  mi- 
randum,  qua  in  civitate  ^rogati  infimorum  hominum  filios, 
prope  de  nocte,  ex  ultima  saepe  urbe,   deductum   venire 
soleamus,   in   ea  ^on    esse    gravatos    homines   prodire 
hora  tertia   in   campum   Martium,    praesertim   talis    riri 
nomine   rogatos?     Quid?   si  ''omnes  societates  yenerunt, 
qnarum    ex   numero    multi   bic  sedent  judices  ?  quid  ?  si 
multi  homines    nostri  ordinis  honestissimi  1  quid?  si  ilia 
officiosissima,    quae    neminem    patitur    non    honeste    in 
nrbem  introire,  ^ota  natio  candidatorum  ?  si  denique  ipse 
accusator    ^noster    Postumius   obviam   cum    bene  magna 
caterva   sua   venit :    quid  habet  ista  multitudo  admiratio- 
nis ?     Omitto  ^^clientes,  vicinos,  tribules,  exercitum  totum 
Luculli,   qui   ad   triumphum   per   eos   dies  venerat :  hoc 
dico,    ^^frequentiam   in    isto   officio   gratuitam,  non  modo 
dignitati  ullius  umquam,  sed  ne  voluntati  quidem  defuisse. 
70.  ""  At  sectabantur  multi."-^--Doce,   mercede  :  conced- 
am'esse  crimen.     Hoc  quidem  remoto,  quid  reprehendis  \ 
XXXIV.    13"  Quid  opus   est,   inquit,    sectatoribus  ?" — 
A  me  tu  id   quaeris,  quid  opus  sit  eo,  ^^quo  semper  usi 
sumus?      i^Homines   tenues   unum    habent    in    nostnun 
ordinem  aut   promerendi   aut   referendi   beneficii   locum, 
banc  in  nostris  petitionibus  operam  atque  assectationem. 
i^Neque  enim  fieri  potest,  neque   postulandum  est  a  no- 
bis, aut  ab  equitibus  Romanis,  ut  sues   necessarios  can- 
didates sectentur  totos  dies:  ^^a  quibus  si  domus  nostra 
celebratur,   si    interdum    ad    forum    deducimur,    si  uno 
i^asilicae    spatio  honestamur,   diligenter  observari  vide- 
mur  et  coli:  ^^enuiorum  et  non  occupatorum  amicorum 
est   ista   assiduitas,    quorum   copia   bonis    et    beneficia 
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dtieiise  non  solet  71.  Noli  igitur  eripere  %unc  inferiori 
generi  hominum  fnictum  officii,  Cato:  sine  eos,  qui 
omnia  a  nobis  sperant,  habere  ipsos  quoque  aliquid, 
quod  nobis  tribuere  possint  'Si  nihil  erit,  praeter  ipso- 
rum  siiffragium,  tenue  est:  si,  ut  suffragentur,  nihil 
▼aJent  gralia.  Ipsi  denique,  nt  solent  loqui/^non  dicere 
pro  nobis,  non  spondere,  non  vocare  domum  suam  po»- 
Bunt:  atque  %aec  a  nobis  petunt  omnia,  neque  ulla  re 
alia,  quae  a  nobis  consequuntur,  nisi  opera  sua,  com- 
pensari  putant  posse.  Itaque  et  ^legi  Fabiae,  quae  est 
de  numero  sectatorum,  et  senatusconsulto,  quod  est  ^L. 
Caesare  consuls  factum,  restiterunt.  ''Nulla  est  enim 
poena,  quae  possit  obseryantiam  tenuiorum  ab  hoc  vetere 
instituto  officiorum  excludere. — ^72.  ®"  At  spectacuk  sunt 
tributim  data,  et  ad  prandium  vulgo  vocati.*' — Etsi  hoc 
factum  a  Murena  omnino,  judices,  n6ti  est,  ab  ejus  ami- 
cis  autem  ^rnore  et  modo  factum  est ;  tamen  admonitus 
re  ipsa,  recorder,  quantum  hae  quaestiones  in  senatu 
habitae  ^^punctorum  nobis,  Servi,  detraxerint  Quod 
enim  tempus  fuit  aut  nostra  aut  patrum  noetrorum  memor- 
ia,  ^^quo  haec,  sive  ambitio  est,  sive  liberaiitas,  non 
fuerit,  ut  locus  et  in  ciroo  et  in  foro  daretur  amicis  et 
tribuiibus  ?  ^^Haec  homines  tenuiores  primum,  nondum 
qui  a  suis  tribuiibus  vetere  instituto  assequebantur  *  * 

XXXV.  73  *  *  *  ^^Prakfectum  fabrdm  semel  locum 
tribuiibus  suis  ^Medisse :  qaid  statuent  in  viros  primarios, 
i^qui  in  circo  totas  tabemas,  tribulium  causa,  compara 
runt  ?  ^^Haec  omnia  sectatorum,  spectaculorum,  prandio 
rum  item  crimina,  a  multitudine  in  tuam  nimiam  diligen- 
tiam,  Servi,  conjecta  sunt :  in  quibus  tamen  Murena  ab 
senatus  auctoritate  defenditur.  Quid  enim?  Senatus 
num  obviam  prodire  crimen  putat?  "  Non ;  sed  mercede." 
"Convince.  Num  sectari  multos  ?  "  Non ;  sed  con>iuc- 
tos."  ^®Doce.  Num  locum  ad  spectandum  dare  ?  aut 
ad  prandium  invitare  ?  "  Minime ;  ^^sed  vulgo,  passim." — 
Quid  est  vulgo  ?  "  Universes.^'  Non  igitur,  si  ''^L.  Nat- 
ta,  summo  loco  adolescens,  qui,  et  quo  animo  jam  sit, 
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et  qnalis  m  iutnnis  sit,  videmus,  ^in  eqnitum  centoiiii 
vokiit  esse  et  ad  hoc  dffioiiun  necessitudinis,  et  ad  reliquum 
tempus,  gratiosus,  id  erit  ^jus  vitrico  fraudi,  aat  cri- 
mini:  nee,  si  hritgo  Vestalis,  bujus  propinqua  et  neces* 
saria,  locum  suam  ^gladiatoribus  concessit  huic,  'non  et 
ilia  pie  fecit,  et  bic  a  culpa  est  remotus.  ^Omnla  haec 
sunt  officia  necessariorum,  commoda  tenuiorum,  munia 
candidatorum. 

74.  At  enim  agit  mecum  ''austere  et  Stoice  Cato. 
Negat  Terum  esse^  allici  beneTolentiam  cibo:  negat, 
judicium  hominum  in  magktratibus  mandandis  corrumpi 
▼oluptatibns  oportere.  Ergo  ad  coenam,  petitionis  causa, 
si  quis  vocat,  condemnetur.  ^^Quippe,"  inquit,  <'  tu  mibi 
summum  imperium,  tu  summam  auctoritatem,  tu  guber- 
naeula  reipublicae  petas  fovendis  hominum  sensibus,  et 
deleniendis  animis,  et  adhibendis  voluptatibus  ?  ^<^Utrum 
lenocinium,"  inquit,  **  a  grege  delicatae  juventutis,  an  orbis 
terrarum  imperium  a  populo  Romano  petebas?"- — "Hor- 
ribilis  oratio:  sed  eam  usus,  vita,  mores,  civitas  ipsa 
Yespuit.  Neque  tamen  Laeedaemonii,  ^^auctores  istius 
ritae  atque  orationis,  qui  qnotidianis  epulis  in  robore  ac- 
cumbunt,  neque  vero  ^^Cretes,  quorum  nemo  gustavit 
umquam  cubans,  ^^elius,  quam  Roman!  homines,  ^^qui 
tempera  Toluptatis  laborisque  dispertiunt,  respublicas  suas 
retinuerant:  ^^quorum  alteri  uno  adventu  nostri  exercicus 
deleti  sunt ;  alteri  nostri  imperii  praesidio  disciplinam 
suam  legesque  con  servant. 

XXXYI.  75.  QuARE  noli,  Cato,  majorum  instituta, 
quae  ^^res  ipsa,  quae  diutumitas  imperii  comprobat,  nim- 
ium  severa  oratione  reprehendere.  Fuit  ^^eodem  ex 
studio  vir  eruditus  apud  patres  nostros,  et  honestus  homo 
et  nobilis,  Q.  Tubero.  Is,  cum  ^^epulum  Q.  Maximus, 
*®Africani  patrui  sui  nomine,  populo  Romano  daret,  roga- 
tus  est  a  Maximo,  *^ut  triclinium  stemeret,  cum  esset 
Tubero  ejusdem  African!  sororis  filius.  Atque  ille,  homo 
eruditissimus,  ac  Stoicus,  ^stravit  pelliculis  haedinis 
lectulos  Punicanos,  et  exposnh  vasa  Samia :,  quasi  vero 
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esset  Diogenes  Cynicus  moituus,  et  non  diTtni  hominis 
Africani  mors  honestaretur ;  quern  cum  supremo  ejus  die 
Maximus  laudaret,  gratias  egit  diis  immortalibus,  quod 
ille  vir  in  hac  republica  potissimum  natus  esset ;  necesse 
enim  fuisse,  ibi  esse  terrarum  imperium,  ubi-ille  esset 
Hujus  in  morte  celebranda  graviter  tuUt  populus  Roma- 
nus  ^hanc  perversam  sapientiam  Tuberonis.  76.  Itaque 
%omo  integerrimus,  civis  optimus,  cum  esset  L.  PauUi 
nepoB,  P.  Africani,  ut  dixi,  sororis  filiuS)  ^his  haedinis 
pelliculis  praetura  dejectus  est.  Odit  populus  Romanus 
privatam  luzuriam,  publicam  magnificentiam  diligit:  %on 
amat  profusas  epulas,  sordes  et  inbumanitatem  multo 
minus:  ^distinguit  rationem  officiorum  ac  temporam,  Ti<- 
cissitudinem  laboris  ac  voluptatis.  Nam,  quod  ais,  nulla 
re  allici  hominum  mentes  oportere  ad  magistratum  man- 
dandum,  nisi  dignitate;  %oc  tu  ipse,  in  quo  summa  est 
dignitas,  non  servas.  Cur  enim  quemquam,  ut  studeat 
tibi,  ut  te  adjuvet,  rogas?  Rogas  tu  me,  ut  mibi  prae- 
sis,  ut  committam  ego  me  tibi.  Quid  tandem  ?  istuc 
me  rogari  oportet  abs  te,  an  te  potius  a  me,  ut  pro  mea 
salute  laborem  periculumque  suscipias  ?  77.  Quid  ?  quod 
habes  ''nomenclatorem  ?  in  eo  quidem  ^fallis  et  decipis. 
®Nam,  si  nomine  appellari  abs  te  cives  tuos  honestum 
est,  turpe  est  eos  notiores  esse  servo  tuo  quam  tibi. 
^^Sin,  etiam  si  noris,  tamen  per  monitorem  appellandi 
sunt,  ^^cur  ante  petis,  quam  insusurravit  ?  aut  quid,  cum 
admoneris,  tamen,  quasi  tute  noris,  ita  salutas?  quid, 
posteaquam  es  designatus,  multo  salutas  negligentius  ? 
^^Haec  omnia  ad  rationem  civitatis  si  dirigas,  recta  stmt : 
sin  perpendere  ad  disciplinae  praecepta  yelis,  reperian- 
tur  pravissima.  Quare  nee  plebi  Romanae  eripiendi 
^^fructus  isti  sunt  ludorum,  gladiatorum,  conyinorum, 
quae  omnia  majores  nostri  comparaverunt :  ^^ec  candi- 
datis  ista  benignitas  adimenda  est,  quae  liberalitatem 
magis  significat,  quam  largitionem. 

XXXVII.  78.  i*At  enim  te  ad  accusandum  respublica 
adduxit.    ^^Credo,  Cato,  te  isto  animo  atque  ea  opiniona 
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^eiUBse.  Sed  ta  impradentia  laberis.  Ego  quod  /acio, 
judicea,  cum  amieitiae  dignitatisque  L.  Murenae  gratia 
facio,  turn  me  pacis,  otii,  concordiae,  libertatis,  aalutis, 
vitae  denique  omnium  nostrum  causa  facere  ^clamo  atque 
testor.  Audite,  audito  consulem,  judices,  nihil  dicam 
arrogantius,  tantum  dicam,  totos  dies  atque  noctes  de 
republica  cogitantem.  Non  usque  co  L.  Catilina  rem- 
publicam  despexit  atque  contempsit,  ut  ea  copia,  quam 
secum  eduxit,  se  banc  civitatem  oppressurum  art>itraretur. 
^LaXius  patet  illius  sceleris  contagio,  quam  quisquam 
putat;  ad  plures  pertinet.  Intus,  intus,  inquam,  est 
'equus  Trojanus :  a  quo  nunquam,  me  consule,  dormien- 
tes  opprimemini.  79.  Quaeris  a  me,  quid  ego  Catilinam 
metuam.  Nihil;  et  curavi,  ne  quis  metueret:  sed  ^copias 
Ulius,  quas  hie  video,  dico  esse  metuendas:  nee  tarn 
timendus  est  nunc  exercitus  L.  Catilinae,  quam  isti,  qui 
ilium  exercitum  deseruisse  dicuntur.  Non  enim  deseru- 
erunt,  sed  ab  illo  in  speculis  atque  insidiis  relicti,  ^in 
capite  atque  in  cervicibus  nostris  restiterunt.  Hi  et  ^inte- 
grum consulem,  et  bonum  imperatorem,  ^et  natura,  et  fortu- 
na  cum  reipublicae  salute  conjunctum,  dejici  de  urbis  prae- 
sidio,  et  de  custodia  civitatis  ^vestris  sententiis  detuibari 
volunt.  Quorum  ego  ferrum  et  audaciam  rejeci  ^in  cam- 
po,  debilitavi  in  fbro,  compress!  etiam  domi  meae  saepe, 
judices,  his  vos  si  alterum  conaulem  tradidericis,  plus 
multo  erunt  vestris  sententiis,  quam  suis  gladiis  con- 
seputi.  Magni  interest,  judices,  id  quod  ego  multis  re- 
pugnantibus  egi  atque  perfcci,  esse  ^^alendis  Januariis 
in  republica  duo  consules.  80.  Nolite  arbitrari,  medioc- 
ribus  consiliis,  aut  usitatis  yiis,  ^^aut**  Non  lex  im« 
proba,  non  pemiciosa  largitio,  non  auditum  aliquando 
aliquod  malum  '^reipublicae  quaeritur.  Inita  sunt  in  hac 
civitate  consilia,  judices,  urbis  delendae,  civium  truci- 
dandorum,  nominis  Romani  exstinguendi.  Atque  haec 
cives,  cives,  inquam,  (si  eos  hoc  nomine  appellari  fas 
est,)  de  patria  sua  et  cogitant  et  cogitaverunt ;  horum 
ego  quotidie  consiliis  occuiro,  audaciam  debilito,  scelen 
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resisto.  Sed  vos  moneo,  judices:  ^in  exitu  est  jam 
meus  consulatus :  nolite  mibi  subtrahere  ^vdcariuin  mea« 
diligentiae:  nolite  adimere  eum,  cui  rempublicam  cupio 
tradere  incolumem,  ab  his  tantis  periculis  defendendam. 
XXXVIII.  81.  Atque  ad  haec  mala,  judices,  quid 
accedat  aliud,  non  videtis?  Te,  te  appello,  Cato:  non- 
ne  prospicis  ^tempestatem  amii  tui?  jam  enim  hestema 
concione  intonuil  vox.  perniciosa  Mesignati  tribmii,  col- 
legae  tui:  contra  quern  multum  ^tua  mens,  multum 
omnes  boni  providenmt,  qui  te  ad  tribunatus  petitionem 
vocaverunt.  Omnia,  quae  per  hoc  triennium  agitata 
sunt,  jam  ab  eo  tempore,  quo  ®a  L.  Catilina  et  On. 
Pisone  initum  consilium  senatus  interftciendi  scitis  esser, 
in   hos    dies,  in  hos   menses,  in  hoc  tempus  erumpunt. 

82.  Qui  locus  est,  judices,  quod  tempus,  qui  dies,  quae 
nox,  cum  ego  non  ex  sistorum  insidiis  ac  muc)ronibus, 
non  solum  meo,  sed  multo  etiam  magis  dinno  consilio 
eripiar  atque  evolem  ?  Neque  isti  me  ''meo  nomine 
interfici,  sed  vigilantem  consulem  de  reipublicae  prae- 
sidio  demovere  volunt:  nee  minus  vellent,  Cato,  te 
quoque  aliqua  ratione,  si  possent,  toUere:  id  quod,  mihi 
crede,  ^et  agunt,  et  moliuntur.  Yident,  quantum  in  te 
sit  animi,  quantum  ingenii,  quantum  auctoritatis,  quan- 
tum reipublicae  praesidii  :  sed  cum  ^consulari  auc- 
toritate  et  auxilio  spoliatam  vim  tribuniciam  viderint, 
tum  se  facilius  inermem  et  debilitatum  te  oppressu- 
ros  arbitrantur.  Nam  ^<^ne  sufficiatur  consul^  non  tim- 
ent.  i^Yident  te  in  tuorum  potestate  collegarum  fore: 
sperant  ^^sibi  Silanum,  clarum  virum,  sine  coUega,  te 
sine   consule,  rempublicam    sine   praesidio   objici  posse. 

83.  His  tantis  in  rebus  tantisque  in  periculis,  est  tuum, 
M.  Cato,  qui  non  mihi,  non  tibi,  sed  patriae  natus  es, 
videre  quid  agatur,  retinere  adjutorem,  defensorem,  socium 
in  republics,  consulem  ^%on  cupidum,  consulem  (quod 
maxime  tempus  hoc  postulat)  fortuna  constitutum  ad 
amplexandum  otium :  scientia,  ad  bellum  gerendum :  ^Hm- 
mo  et  usu^  ad  quod  velis  negotium. 
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XXXIX.  QuAMQUAM  %iijusce  rei  potestas  omnii 
in  Tobis  sita  est,  judices :  totam  rempublicam  tos  in 
hac  causa  tenetis,  vos  gubematis.  Si  L.  Catilina  cum 
Buo  consilio  nefariorum  hominum,  quos  secum  eduxit, 
iiac  de  re  posset  judicare,  condemnaret  L.  Murenam: 
si  interficere  posset,  occideret.  'Petunt  enim  rationes 
iUius,  ut  orbetur  auxilio  respublica:  ut  minoatur  contra 
suum  furorem  imperatorum  copia:  ut  major  facultas 
tribunis  plebis  detur,  Mepulso  adversario,  seditionis 
ac  discordiae  concitandae.  ^Idemne  igitur  delecti  am- 
plissimis  ex  ordinibus  honestissimi  atque  sapientissimi 
viri  judicabunt,  quod  ille  importunissimus  gladiator,  hos- 
tis  reipublicae  judicaret?  84.  Mihi  credite,  judices, 
in  hac  causa  non  solum  de  L.  Murenae,  verum  etiam 
de  vestra  salute  sententiam  feretis.  In  discrimen  ex- 
tremum  venimus:  nihil  est  jam,  unde  nos  reficiamua^ 
aut  ubi  lapsi  resistamus.  Non  solum  minuenda  not 
sunt  auxilia,  quae  habemus,  sed  etiam  nova,  si  fien 
possit,  comparanda.  Hostis  est  enim  non  ^apud  Ani- 
enem,  quod  bello  Punico  gravissimum  visum  est,  sed 
in  urbe,  in  fbro:  (dii  immortales!  sine  gemitu  hoc  diet 
non  potest :)  ^on  nemo  etiam  in  illo  sacrario  reipub- 
licae, in  ipsa,  inquam,  curia  non  nemo  hostis  est.  Dii 
''faxint,  ut  ^meus  collega,  vir  fortissimus,  hoc  Catilinae 
nefarium  latrocinium  armatus  oppximat!  ego  togatus 
Yobis  bonisque  omnibus  adjutoribus,  hoc,  quod  concep- 
tum  respublica  periculum  parturit,  consilio  discutiam 
et  comprimam!  85.  Sed  quid  tandem  fiet,  si  >haec 
elapsa  de  manibus  nostris,  in  eum  annum,  qui  consequi* 
tur,  redundarint?  Unus  erit  consul,  et  is  non  in  ad- 
ministrando  bello,  sed  in  sufficiendo  collega  occupatus. 
Hunc  jam  qui  ^%npedituri  sint,  *  *  ilia  pestis  immanis, 
^^importuna,  prorumpet,  qua  poterit :  et  jam  populo  Ro- 
mano minatur :  in  agros  suburbanos  repente  advolabit : 
%ersabitur  in  castris  furor,  in  curia  timor,  in  foni 
conjuratio,  in  campo  exercitus,  in  agris  vastitas :  on^ 
ni  autem    in  sede   ac  loco  femim   flammamque  metcb 
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emus  Quae  jamdiu  coinparantur,  eadem  ista  omnia, 
^si  ornata  Buis  praesidiis  erit  respublica^  .facile  et 
magistratuum  consiliis  et  priratorum  diligentia  eompri- 
mentur. 

XL.  86.  Quae  cum  ita  sint,  judices,  primmn  rei- 
publicae  causa,  qua  nulla  res  cuiquam  ^tior  debet  esse, 
YDS,  pro  mea  summa  et  yobis  cognita  in  rempublicain 
diligentia,  moneo,  pro  auctoritat^  consulari  hortoF,'  pro 
magnitudine  periculi  obtestor,  ut  otio,  ut  paci,  ut^  saluti, 
ut  vitae  vestrae  et  ceterorum  cirium  consulatis :  deinde 
ego  fidem  vestram,  Mefensoris  et  amici  officio  adduc- 
tus,  oro  atque  obsecro,  judices,  ut  ne  Jlominis  miseri, 
et  cum  ^corporis  morbo,  turn  animi  dolore  confecti,  L. 
Murenae,  recentem  gratalationem  nova  lagientatione 
obruatis.  Modo  maximo  beneficio  populi  Romani  or- 
natus,  fortunatus  yidebatur,  qpOd  primus  in  familiam 
veterem,  primus  in  ^municipium  antiquissimum  consu- 
latum  attulisset ;  nimc  idem^  ^squalore'  sordidus,  confectus 
morbo,  lacrymis  ac  moerbre  perditus,  y ester  est  supples, 
judices,  vestram  fidem  obtestatur,  misericordiam  implo- 
rat,  vestram  potestatem  ac  vestras  opes  ''intnetur.  87. 
-A  Nolite,  per  deos  inimortales !  judices,  ®hac  eum  re,  qua 
'  se  honestiorem  fore  putavit,  etiam  ceteris  ante^  partis 
honestatibus  atque  omni  dignitate  fortunaque  privare. 
®Atque  ita  vos  L.  Murena,  judices,  orat  atqae  obsecrat, 
si  injuste  neminem  laesit;  si  nuUius  aures  voluntatem- 
ve  yiolavit ;  si  nemini,  ut  levissime  dicam,  odio,  nee 
domi,  nee  militiae,  fuit,  sit  apud  vos  ^^'modes^iae  loc- 
us, sit  demissis  hominibus  perfugium,  sit  auxillum 
pudori.  1' Misericordiam  spoliatio  consulatus  magnam 
habere  debet,  judices.  ^^Una  enim  eripimitur  cum  con- 
sulatu  omnia.  Invidiam  vero  his  temporibus  habere 
consulatus  ipse  nullam  potest.  ^^Objicitur  enim  con- 
cionibus  seditiosorum,  insidiis  conjuratomm,  telis  Cat- 
ilinae  :  ad  omne  denique  periculum,  atque  ad  omnem 
invidiam  solus  opponitur.  88.  Quare  quid  invidendum 
MuTMiae,    aut  cuiquam    nostrftm  sit  ^^n  hoc    praeclaro 
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consnlatu,  non  -ndeo,  jndices.  Quae  vero  miseraoda 
sant,  ea  et  mihi  ante  ocukM  veiBantur,  et  vos  yideie 
et  perspicere  potestb. 

XLI.  Si  (quod  Jupiter  ^nea  aTertat!)  ^hunc  yestris 
•enleDUie  afflixeritis,  ^110  ae  miser  vertet  ?  domumne  t 
ut  earn  imagiaem  clahssimi  viri,  parentis  sui^  quam 
paucis  ante  diebus  ^aareatam  in  saa  gratulatione 
conspexit,  eandem  deformatam  ignoniinia  ^lugentem- 
que  Yideat  t  an  ad  matrem,  quae  ^misera,  modo  con- 
sulem  osculata  filinm  suum,  nunc  cruciatur*%  sollici* 
ta  est,  ne  eundem  paullo  post  spoliatum  omni  digni- 
tate  conspiciat?  89.  Sed  quid  ego  matrem,  aut  domum 
appello,  quern  'nova  poena  legis  et  domo,  et  parente, 
omnium  suorum  consuetudine  conspectuque  privat? 
Ibit  igitur  in  exsilium  miser  ?  Quo  1  ad  Orientisne 
partes,  in  quibus  annos  multos  legatus  fuit,  et  exerci- 
tus  duxit,  et  res  maximas  gessit?  ^At  habet  magnum 
dolorem,  undo  cum  honore  decesseris,  eodem  cum 
ignominia  reverti.  An  se  in  contrariam  partem  terra- 
rum  abdet,  ut  Gallia  Transalpina,  quern  nuper  ^summo 
cum  imperio  libentissime  viderit,  eundem  lugentem, 
moerentem,  exsulem  videat?  In  ea  porro  provincia, 
quo  animo  'C.  Murenam,  fratrem  suum,  adspiciet  ?  ^^qui 
hujus  dolor  t  qui  iUius  moeror  erit  ?  quae  utriusque 
lamentatio?  ^  ^quanta  autem  perturbatio  fortunae  atque 
sermonis,  quod,  quibus  in  locis  paucis  ante  diebus 
factum  esse  consulem  Murenam,  nuntii  literaeque  cele- 
brassent,  et  unde  hospites  atque  amici  gratulatum  Ro- 
mam  concurrerint,  repente  eo  accedat  ipse  nuntius 
suae  calamitatis?  90.  Quae  si  acerba,  si  misera,  si 
luctuosa  sunt,  si  alienissima  a  mansuetudine  et  miseri- 
cordia  vestra,  judices,  ^^consenrate  populi  Romani  bene- 
ficium  :  reddite  reipublicae  consulem  :  date  hoc  ipsius 
pudori,  date  patri  mortuo,  date  generi  et  familiae,  date 
etiam  Lanuvio,  municipio  honestissimo,  quod  in  hac  tota 
causa  frequens  moestumque  vidistis.  Nolite  a  sacris 
patriis  ^Uunonis    Sospitae,   cui  omnes  consules  ^^facere 
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necesse  est,  'domesticum  et  suum  consulem  potissimum 
avellere.  Quern  ego  vobis,  si  quid  habet  momenti 
commendatio,  aut  auctoritatis  'confirmatio  mea,  consul 
consulem,  judices,  ita  Vommendo,  ut  cupidissimum  ^tii, 
^tudiosissimum  bonorum,  accemmum  contra  seditionemy 
fortissivium  in  bello,  inimicissimum  huic  conjurationi, 
quae  nunc  rempublicam  labefactaty  futunun  esse  'pro 
mittam  et  spondeam. 
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1.  M.  TvLLii  CicBRoms,  dLC.  **  First  Oration  of  M.  Wks  \ 
Cicero  against  Lncius  Catiline,  delivered  in  the  Senate." — Catiline^a 
intention  was  to  leaye  Home,  and  join  his  army,  then  assembling  in 
different  parts  of  Italy ;  while  the  other  conspirators  remamed  withm 
the  walls,  to  butcher  the  senators  and  fire  the  capitol.  Cicero,  hay- 
ing discovered  this  design,  summoned  the-  senate  to  meet  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  with  the  intention  of  laying  before  it  the 
whole  circmnstances  of  the  plot.  But  Catiline  having  unexpectedly 
appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  his  audacity  impelled  the 
consular-  orator  to  an  abrupt  invective,  which  is  directly  addressed 
to  the  traitor,  and  commences  without  the  preamble  by  which  most 
of  his  other  harangues  are  introduced. 

In  point  of  effect,  this  oration  must  have  been  perfectly  electric. 
The  disclosure  to  the  briminal  himself  of  his  most  secret  purposes  : 
their  fiagitious  nature,  threatening  the  life  of  every  one  present ;  the 
whole  course  of  his  villanies  and  treasons,  blazoned  forth  with  the 
fire  of  incensed  eloquence ;  and  the  adjuration  to  him,  by  fleeing 
from  Rome,  to  free  his  country  from  such  a  pest,  were  all  wonder- 
fully calculated  to  excite  astonishment,  admiration,  and  horror. 

The  great  object  of  the  whole  oration,  was  to  drive  Catiline  into 
banishment ;  and  it  appears  somewhat  singular,  that  so  dangerous  a 
personage,  and  one  who  might  have  been  so  easily  convicted,  should 
thus  have  been  forced,  or  even  allowed,  to  withdraw  to  his  army, 
instead  of  being  secured  and  punished.  From  the  language  of  Sal- 
lust,  (Cat.  C.31,)  this  oration  would  appear  to  have  been  originally 
altogether  extemporaneous,  and  to  have  been  subsequendy  commit- 
ted to  writing  by  Cicera 


2.  Quousque  tandem,  &c.  **  How  far,  then,  Catihne,  wilt  thou 
trifle  with  our  patience  1  How  long,  too,  will  that  frantic  wicked- 
ness of  thine  bafl!e  our  efforts  1     To  what  extent  will  thy  unbridled 
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Pfeffe. 

J  audacity  insolently  display  itself  1"— We  may  soppose  tlie  wbole 
senate  to  have  remained,  for  a  time,  bnried  !n  the  deepest  silence, 
every  eye  directed  towards  Catiline ;  and  Cicero,  at  last,  slowly 
rising  from  his  curule  chair,  and  pointing  the  finger  of  indignant 
scorn  at  the  guilty  intruder,  to  have  burst  forth  into  this  startling  and 
impassioned  exordium. 

3.  Abuterei.  Literally,  "wilt  thou  abuse." — Cicero  prefers  the 
softer  and  more  poetic  termination  re,  in  the  imperfect  and  future 
indicative,  and  present  and  inq)erfect  subjunctive.  In  the  present 
indicative  he  rarely  employs  it. — Patientia  nostra.  The  reference 
in  mgMjM  is  to  himself  and  the  senate  generally. 

|Bil«  tuus.  The  pronoun  iste  is  here  enqploycd  to  mark  ind%- 
nant  scorn  and  contempt  It  most  be  observed,  with  regud  to  tsle, 
that  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  used,  together  with  its*  derivatives,  in 
reference  to  the  person  addressed.  Thus,  isU  loaut  '^  that  place 
where  you  are;"  isia  verba^  ** those  words  which  you  uttered.** 
When  Cicero  addressed  his  antagonist,  in  any  iostanoe,  he  often 
used  istCf  in  accordance  with  the  principle  just  laid  down ;  and,  as 
he  generally  used  it  contomeliously,  it  acquired  a  repcoachful  mean- 
ing. But  this  is  by  no  means  universally  the  case.  In  the  present 
passage,  however,  iste  has  this  scornful  meaning,  and  ttau  is  merely 
added  in  order  to  strengthen  its  general  reference  to  the  peison 
addressed. 

6.  Eludet.  A  metaphor  borrowed  from  the  movements  of  gladi« 
ators,  in  avoiding  a  blow  from  an  opponent.  (DoruU.  in  Ter.  Eun, 
1, 1, 10.)  So  Catiline  is  said,  by  the  orator,  to  baffle  eveiy  effort,  on 
the  part  of  good  citizens,  for  preserving  the  public  repose. — Quern 
adfinem.  Equivalent,  in  Ciceronian  Latinity,  to  quoueque  or  quam- 
dm.  (Emesti^  Clav.  Cic.  s.  v.  finis. — SchiUz,  Index  Lot,  s.  v.)«- 
Jactdbit,  The  student  will  mark  the  force  of  the  frequentative.  It 
is  equivalent  to  insoUnier  se  geret. 

6.  Nihilne  te,  d&c.  "  Have  the  guards  stationed  nightly  on  the 
Palatine  hill  produced  no  impression  upon  thee  1  Have  the  watches 
planted  thrtMighout  the  city  produced  none  1  None,  the  consterna- 
tion that  pervades  all  classes  1  None,  the  throngmg  together  of  all 
good  citizens  1"  &c.  Literally,  "  Has  the  nightly  guard  of  the  Pal- 
atium  in  no  respect  moved  thee  1  In  no  reject  have  the  watches 
of  the  city  1"  &c. 

7.  Palatii.  The  Palatine  was  the  most  central  one  of  the  seven 
hills  of  Rome,  and  the  most  unportant  to  be  guarded  in  case  any 
public  disturbance  arose,  since  a  foe,  in  possession  of  it,  might  easily 
make  himself  master  of  the  rest  of  the  city.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  its  being  secured  on  the  present  occasion.    The  Pftlatine  hill  wan 
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fllw  iwideiiee  of  Ronmhis,  and  in  fact,  the  first  part  of  the  city  that     | 
was  infaalHted.    Here,  in.  a  later  age,  stood  the  imperial  mansioi)  of 
Angnatas  and  his  auccasaorB,  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  modem 
tarai«' palace." 

8.  I7r6tt  vigiUae,  When  there  ynn  any  alarm  or  disturbance  in 
llie  city,  or  when  any  saspieion  was  entertained  of  pubUc  commotion 
or  secret  conspiracy,  the  inferior  magistrates  (the  aediles,  quaes- 
ton,  and  tribunes,)  were  entrusted  by  the  senate  with  the  care  of 
the  public  peace,  and  planted  guards  and  watches  in  proper  plaeea. 
Gempaie  SMut,  {CtU.  c.  30,)  "  Ut  Romae  per  totam  urbem  vigi- 
Im  hakerenitar,  Usque  minare*  magistratug  praeeMserU,"      ^ 

9.  CcncursuM.     Several  editions  lutve  con<en<u<  CHhe  tHk,")     • 
whidi  is  also  giyen  by  Quintilian  (9, 3, 30)  in  citing  from  this  passage. 
The  more  spirited  reading,  however,  is  undoubtedly  concurstis, 

10.  Muniiis$imus.  In  dangerous  emexgencies,  the  senate  were 
«8oa%  convened  in  the  temple  of  some  tutelary  divinity,  and  not  in 
a  curUL,  or  senate-house.  The  place  selected,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, was  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  atthe  foot  of  the  Palatine 
hill ;  and  it  is  hence  called  "  munUisnmiu  loeits"  from  the  circum- 
stance of  there  being  a  guard,  at  the  time,  on  the  Palatine.  With 
respect  to  the  true  position  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Statcnr,  (which 
some  editors  very  enoneously  make  to  have  been  in  the  capitol,) 
consoU  Lh.  1,  12.     (hid.  Fast.G,  794.    NarditUy  6,  12. 

11.  Horum  ora  vuUiague.  '^The  looks  and  countenances  of 
these  who  are  here  assembled."  Ora  refers  to  the  looks  of  aversion 
directed  at  Catiline  by  the  great  majority  of  those  present ;  mdttts 
to  their  countenances,  in  which  were  depicted  anxiety  and  alarm. 
Muretus  refers  the  words  to  the  aversion  manifested  by  the  senators 
on  the  entrance  of  Catiline  into  the  assembly,  when  aU  quitted  that 
part  of  the  bMiches  where  he  had  taken  his  seat.  They  would  rather 
eeem  to  refer  to  the  deportment  of  the  senate  during  all  the  time 
that  he  had  been  present. 

12.  Paiire,  **  Lie  open  to  view,"  i.  e.  are  brought  fully  to  light. 
-^Comtrietam  jam  horum  omnium  teneri.  Literally,  "  is  now  held 
firmly  grasped  by  the  knowledge  of  all  of  these,"  i.  e.  is  now  become 
a.matter  of  firm  conviction  to  all  who  are  here  assembled.  Coti' 
Mtrichu  is  elegantly  apjdied  to  whatever  is  firmly  held  in,  and  can 
DO  longer  escape,  our  grasp.  While  the  compound  term  conseientia 
(instead  of  the  simple  scientia)  is  employed  to  denote  that  many 
are  acquainted  with  the  conspiracy.  Compare  the  explanation  of 
SchiUz,  {Index  Lai.  s.  v.,)  *^  Commufna  ifUer  complures  ret  alicU' 
jus  nott/ia." — ^We  have  given  horum  omnium  with  Graevius, 
iastaad  of  tba  common  readiog  omnium  harum. 
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1  13.  ProxinuL  Cicero  deiiTered  this  oration  on  the  8th  Norem* 
ber.  A  meeting  of  the  conspiraton  had  taken  place'  on  the  night 
of  the  6th,  at  the  house  of  Laeca.  This  is  what  Cicero  calls  nox 
superior.  The  morning  of  the  7th  was  the  time  fixed  for  his  assas- 
sination by  the  two  R6man  knights.  Duxing  that  day,  Cicero  caused 
all  the  moToments  of  the  conspirators  to  be  closely  watched,  and 
ascertained  also,  by  his  secret  agents,  all  that  was  done  on  the 
night  of  the  7th.  This  was  the  nox.  proximo.  Compare  chapter 
4th,  and  Pro  SuU.  c.  18. 

14.  Immo  vero.  **  Nay,  indeed."  Giaevins  omits  vero,  bat  its 
preuMe  unparts  additioni^  strength  to  the  clause.  Compare  Ep. 
ad  Mri^,  43 :  '*  Ferendu*  Hbi  in  hoc  error  :  ferendus  ?  immo 
vero  etiam  adjuvandus."  And  also  TurseUinus  de  Part.  Lot,  s.  ▼. 
Immo. 

16.  PMici  eonsilii  parUeeps.  "  A  sharer  in  the  public  delibera- 
tions." Cicero's  object  is  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  senate 
against  Catiline,  for  his  having  come  into  that  assembly,  not  to 
inquire  or  seek  for  any  thing,  but  actually  to  take  part  in  their  de- 
liberations. 

16.  Viri  fortes.  Spoken  ironically.  ''Men,  full  of  courage.** 
Cicero  charges  himself  and  the  senate  with  cowardice,  in  not  having 
before  this  brought  Catiline  to'punishment. — Satisfacere  reipublkae. 
"  To  be  doing  our  duty  to  the  state."— J*a'M«.  "  Of  that  wretch." 
Pointing  at  Catiline.     Comparo  note  4,  page  1. 

17.  In  te  conferri,  &c.  Understand  yampruiem,  from  the  previ- 
ous clause.  ''  Long  since  ought  that  ruin  to  have  been  heaped  upon 
thy  own  head,"  &c.  The  pronoun  istam  tacitly  implies  that  the 
ruin  in  question  is  the  work  of  Catiline,  and  this  idea  is  immediately 
enlarged  upon  in  what  follows,  quam  tii  in  nos  omfies,  &c. 

18.  An  vero.  The  primitive  meaning  of  an  is  "  or,"  and,  when 
used  interrogatively,  the  sentence  is  always  elliptical.  Thus,  an 
decertare  mecum  volvit  7  "  Did  he  wish  to  contend  with  me  1" 
This,  when  resolved,  is  nothing  more  than,  "  Am  I  wrong  in  my 
surmise,  or  did  he  wish  to  contend  with  mel"  So,  in  tiie  present 
instance,  an  vero  vir  ampliseitnus,  &c.,  which  we  translate,  '*  Did, 
in  fact,  that  very  illustrious  individual,"  &c.,  is,  in  reality,  when  folly 
expressed,  ''am  I  wrong  in  my  assertion,  or  did,  in  fact,"  dec 
The  same  explanation  will  apply  to  the  Greek  j},  when  used  as  an 
interrogative  particle. 

19.  P.  Scipio.  The  reference  is  to  P.  Scipio  Naslca.  He  is 
called  privatut  because  the  office  of  pontifex  rruiximus  was  not  a 
magistracy ;  and  henoe  the  same  person  could  be  pontifex  and  also 
consul  or  praetor.    Compare  the  remarks  of  Muretus,  ad  he.    The 
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iMtt  pHmttu  amy,  therefore,  be  Tendered,  **  alUioogk  fSSng  no     ] 
offiee  of  magietncy."    As  xegpids  Scipio  Naeiea,  coneolt  Histoiical 
Index,  a.  t.  Seipio.—GraecA»m.     Consalt  Historical  Index,  a.  ▼. 
Gracchna,  and  Legal  Index,  a.  t.  Sempronia  Lex. 

30.  Mtdiocriter  idbefaetantem^  &c.  <*  When  only  diatoibing,  in 
a  moderate  degree,  the  settled  order  ef  tilings  in  the  atate."  The 
idea  fiteraUy  involved  ia  the  canajng  what  waa  before  firmly  fixed 
to  totter,  and  mrerve  fiom  ita  place.  Status  ia  here  figuratively 
employed,  in  alluaion  to  the  posture  or  attitude  of  a  gladiator  in 
combatF-^It  wiU  be  obaerved,  that  Cicero  designedly  extenuatea  the 
ofeiee  of  Tiberioa  Qnecfaua,  in  order  that  the  rigour,  vrith  i^pch 
he  was  pimiabed,  might  be  contarasted  the  more  atnmgly  with  the 
impmiity  enjoyed  by  Catiline. 

81.  CdiUmam.  The  common  text  has  vero  after  Caiilinam; 
baft  ainoe  thia  already  occurs  with  an,  in  the  previooa  part  of  the 
flenteiico,.and  doea  not  appear  in  the  preaent  passage  as  cited  by 
Qwintilian,  (8,  4,  13,)  we  have  rejected  it  with  Manutma,  Lambi- 
Bua,  and  other  ediion.  We  have  also  given,  with  Schutz,  terrarum, 
in  place  of  the  common  reading  temUf  the  fonner  likewise  occurring 
ID  Quintiliaa. 

1.  Nmm  ilkt,  ^.    Cicero  here  aasigns  a  reason  for  other  exam-     2 
plea  not  bdfag  cited,  in  preference  to  that  of  Tiberiua  Gracchus. 
They  were  of  too  remote  a  date ;  whereas  the  movements  of  Grac 
(dnia  had  occurred  at  a  compaiatively  recent  period. 

2.  C.  ServUwf  Ahala.  Consult  I&torical  Index,  s.  y.  Ahala. 
He  was  magister  equitom  to  the  dictator  T.  Q.  Cincinnatua. 
Emeati.  firat  gsve  the  true  reading  C.  ServUiuSf  for  the  common 
leetien  Q.  Serviihu. — ;S^.  Maelium.  Maeliua  waa  the  richeat  pri- 
▼ato  man  in  the  commonwealth,  and  more  than  auapected  of  aiming 
at  the  aovereign  power,  in  consequence  of  his  Uberal  donations  of 
com  among  the  lower  orders,  during  a  season  of  great  scarcity. 
Consult  Historical  Index,  a.  y.  Maeliua. — Novis  rehus  ttuderUem. 
« Aiming  at  a  change  in  the  government,"  i.  e.  plotting  a  revolution. 

3.  /ste  viriut,  "That  degree  of  ptJblic  virtue,"  i.  e.  of  true 
patnodam.  In  our  vemarka  on  the  pronoun  iste  and  its  usage  by 
Cicero,  we  obaerved  that  the  distinction  there  laid  down  did  not  hold 
good  untverBaDy.  (note  4,  page  I.)  The  present  paasage  fumishea 
a  caae  in  point  Ivta  is  here  need  aimply  in  the  aense  of  iUa,  and 
the  latter  pronoun  itaelf  would  no  doubt  haye  been  acto^y  employed, 
had  it  not  oceorred  juat  before,  in  ^  expreasion  "  tiam  ilia  nimU,** 
&e.  Compare,  aa  regaida  the  exceptiona  to  the  rule  about  iste,  tho 
xemaiks  of  MaontiaB,  ad.  CHe.  Ep.  Fam,  8,  10,  (yol.  I,  p.  161,  ed 
GfroM.)  and  Lanr.  Valla,  ds-L,  L,  JSUg.  8,  4,  p.  61. 
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2  4.  HahemuM.  We  have  rejected  enim  after  hdb^nuUj  witli  Gne- 
yvoB,  Emesti,  Schiitz,  &c.,  on  the  authority  of  some  of  the  best 
MSS.  It  appears  to  have  found  its  way  into  the  text  from  Judremus 
enim,  in  the  next  chapter. 

6.  SenatusconsuUum,  By  which  the  consuls  were  enjomed, "  tU 
tiderent  tie  quid  detrimefUi  respubliea  eaperet."  A  decree  of  this 
nature  aimed  the  consuls  with  dictatorial  power  for  the  time  being, 
and,  by  virtue  of  it,  they  could  put  to  death  whomsoever  they 
pleased,  without  the  formality  of  a  trial.  (Compare  Sallust,  Cat.  c. 
29,  and  Plutarch,  Vit.  Cic.  c.  15.)  Catiline  and  his  accomplices 
migl^have  been  seized  and  punished  under  this  decree,  but  Cicero 
purposely  abstained  from  such  a  course,  and  sought  rather  to  induce 
them  to  quit  the  city. 

6.  Non  deest  reipttbluiae,  &c.  **  Neither  the  counsel  nor  the 
sanction  of  this  order  la  wanting  to  the  republic,"  i.  e.  the  decree 
which  the  senate  had  passed  against  Catiline  contained  "  counsel," 
or  consilium,  and  was  a  *^  sanction,"  or  auctoritas.  Compare  Taci- 
tus, Germ.  12.  "  CerUeni  singtUi*  ex  plebe  comiteM^  eonsiliam  et 
auctoritas,  adsunt.''^ 

l.mNos  consules  desumus.  '*  We  consuls  are  wanting  in  our 
duty."  We  have  inserted  a  third  nos  before  desumus,  as  given  by 
Priscian,  Ub.  17,  p.  1076,  a.  PuUch.  {Op.  ed.  Krehl.  vol.  2,  p.  53.) 
— Cicero  means,  that  the  consuls  have  not  done  their  duty  in  allow- 
ing Catiline  to  go  so  long  unpunished.  His  object  is  to  intimidate 
him,  and  induce  him  to  leave  the  city. 

8.  Quondam.  A.  U.  C.  633,  B.  C.  121.  Fifty-eight  years  be- 
fore the  time  when  Cicero  uttered  this.^ — L.  Opimxus.  He  was 
consul,  with  Fabius  Maximus,  A.  U.  C.  633.  Consult  Historical 
Index. 

9.  Videret,  &c.  A  decree  of  this  kind  was  called  deeretum  uUi- 
mum,  or  vUimae  necessitatis.  Consult  note  5,  page  2.  Sometimes 
both  consuls  were  named  in  it,  at  other  times  only  one. 

10.  Quasdam  seditiomim  suspiciones.  "  Certain  suspicions  of 
seditious  projects."  Cicero  here  purposely  uses  mild  language,  as 
in  the  instance  of  the  elder  Gracchus.  (Note  20,  page  1.)  Consult 
Historical  Index. 

11.  Clarissimo  poire,  dtc.  The  Gracchi  had  for  their  father 
Sempronius  Gracchus,  who  had  been  once  honoured  with  the  censor- 
ship, twice  with  the  consulate,  and  had  enjoyed  two  triumphs. 
Their  maternal  grandfather  was  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus,  the  con- 
queror of  Hannibal. 

12.  M.  Fulvius.  One  of  the  three  commissioners  named  for 
carrying  isto  effect  ih»  agrarian  law,  by  dividing  the  public  lands. 
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Page. 
He  was  the  partioilar  friend  of  C.  Gracchtis.     Consnlt  Histoncal     2 
Index. — ^The  eldest  son  of  FuItIus  was  slain  with  his  father  during 
the  affia>  ;  the  yonngiBr  after  the  conflict. 

13.  0.  Mario,  This  occurred  during  the  siith  consulship  of 
MariuB.  The  crime  of  Satuminus  and  Servilius  was  seditious  and 
turbulent  conduct,  and  especially  the  having  assassinated  C.  Memr 
mius,  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  in  the  Campus  Martius.  Con- 
sult Historical  Index,  s.  t.  Satuminus. — ^The  indiyidual,  whom 
Cicero  here  caQs  C.  Servilius,  is  elsewhere  styled  C.  Servilius 
Glaucia.  Cicero  purposely  employs  the  nomen  merely,  as  it  be- 
longed to  a  family  of  distinction,  and  he  adds  to  it  the  title  of  pne- 
tor,  in  order  that  it  maybe  seen,  that  neither  birth  nor  official  dignity 
eould  save  him  from  the  prompt  vengeance  of  the  laws,  which  Cati- 
line had  for  so  long  a  time  been  braving. 

14.  L.  Sahamim,  dec.  The  true  reading  of  this  passage  is  in- 
volved in  considerable  doubt. '  The  conjectcffal  emendation,  which 
we  have  given  in  the  text,  appears  the  least  objectionable,  and  was 
first  suggested,  we  beUeve,  l^  E.  H.  Barker.  **  Did  the  punish- 
ment due  to  the  republic,  delay,  for  a  single  day  thereafter,  the  death 
of  L.  Satuminus,**  &c.,  i.  e.  did  L.  Satuminus,  though  a  tribune  of 
the  commons,  and  C.  Servilius,  although  invested  with  the  praetor- 
ship,  escape  the  punishment  of  death,  so  justly  their  due,  for  a  single 
day  after  the  decree  in  question  had  been  passed  1 — ^The  common 
text  has,  num  unum  diem  postea  L.  Satuminum  tribunum  plebis, 
et  C,  ServUmm  praetorem,  mors  ac  reipuhlieae  poena  remortUa 
e$i  1  <<  Did  death,  and  the  pomshment  due  to  the  republic,  fail,  for 
a  single  day  thereafter,  to  overtake  L.  Satuminus,**  &e.  It  is  ex- 
tremdy  questionable,  however,  whether  we  can  say,  in  correct  La- 
tinity,  poena  remoratwr  hominem,  *' punishment  fails  to  overtake 
the  man."  Cicero,  elsewhere,  uses  remorari  in  its  ordinary  sense, 
**  to  delay,'*  or  "  retard.**  Thus :  '^hae  ret  quae  eaeteros  remorari 
woUnt  ilium  non  reiardaruMt."  (Pro.  Leg  Manil.  14.)  Although 
Propertius,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  passage  which  seems  at  first 
view  to  favour  the  common  explanation,  *<  Quamvis  te  Umgae  remo- 
lentur  fata  senectae.*^  (1,  19,  17.)  But  there  is  nothing  here,  in 
reality,  to  prevent  our  making  remorerUur  equivalent  to  reHneani.^- 
£mesti  gives  the  ordmery  reading,  in  the  passage  of  Cicero  under 
consideration,  but  recommends  L.  Saiumini,  tribuni  plebis,  et  C, 
ServUiiy  praetoris^  retaining,  however,  mors  ac,  (which  we  have 
changed  to  mm-tem,)  and  giving  to  remorata  est  the  intransitivo 
meaning,  "  to  delay,**  or  "  linger.**  But  mors  ae  poena  is  extremely 
frigid. — ^As  regards  the  reading  which  we  have  adopted,  it  will  be 
hotot  in  mind,  that  proper  names,  and  titles  of  office^  axe  frequentlv 
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2  written  in  the  MSS.  with  more  or  leas  abbreviition,  and  that,  it 
consequence  of  this,  the  giammatical  case  can  oftentimea  be  djeoonr- 
ered  only  from  the  context.  So  that,  in  fact,  morUm  for  mors  oe 
is  the  only  alteration  that  qipeara  at  all  Tiolent,  if  it  eren  be  so  in 
reality. 

1 5.  Nos.  **  We  consuls."  Refening  to  himeelf  and  ooUeagne.— 
Vicesimum  diem.  It  was,  in  fact,  only  the  18th  day  since  the 
senate  had  decreed  that  Cicero  and  Antonius  should  see  that  the 
republic  received  no  injury.  The  orator,  however,  calls  it,  in  round 
numbers,  the  20th.  So,  in  the  oration  agamet  Piso  (c.  2),  in  place 
of  thir^-six  years,  he  says  forty.  In  the  same  way.  the  one  hun- 
dred and  five  judges  at  Rome  were  ci^ed  eeniummri^  **  the  hundred.** 
Con^Mre  the  remarks  of  Asconius,  tii  Piwn,  L  c,  snd  those  of 
Muretus  on  the  present  passage.  Consult  also  Manutms,  tn  iec 
(Vol  1,  p.  441,  U.  Richtar,)  ^'Inlegrum  numerum  ammt  arat^,*'  dec 

16.  Gladmm.  Omitted  in  many  MSS.  and  edttknis ;  but  de- 
fended by  Emesti,  because  imeluMwn  precedes. 

17.  Confestim  itUerfectmn,  dec.  '*  You  ought,  Catiine,  to  hav« 
been  immediately  put  to  death."  ConvinU  is  here  the  perfect  tense. 
Muretus  doubts,  whether  this  usage  of  eonvenU  be  in  accordance 
with  correct  lAtinity ;  but  many  examples  might  be  adduced  in 
confirmation  of  it  One  alone  will  here  suffice :  ^^  Quo  nomine  miran 
eanvenit  eos."  {VeHPaterc,  1,  3.)  Compare  Boecker,  and  Bun 
mann,  adloc. 

18.  Cupio.  Render  the  first  cujio,  <'  I  am  desisous,  on  the  one 
hand,"  and  the  second,  <*  I  am  anxious,  on  the  other."  If  expressed 
in  Greek,  the  first  of  these  clauses  would  have  filv,  and  the  second,  iL 

19.  Diseofuhtm,  *<  Culpably  negligent,"  L  e.  too  indulgent 
Compare  the  remark  of  Emesti,  s.  v.  "iKfso/iiliWynimisnegligens, 
oppomtur  severo  et  justo,"  (^Clao.  Cie.,)  and  the  words  of  Cicero 
himself,  on  another  occasion:  ''Jfis/ifutejDomtlitim  erudelem  in 
animadvertendOf  quam  in  fraetemuUendo  dissolutum  wderi.**  (m 
Verr.  6,  3.). 

20.  NequiHaegue»  The  term  ne^tiifM,  though  generally  employed 
to  denote,  " wortblessness,"  "wickedness,"  <* depravity,"  dtc.,  is 
here  used  m  a  milder  sense,  for  "  utter  remissness."  Compare  the 
language  of  Cicero,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  present  oration : 
**num  est  vehemenHtu  seweriiatis  ae  forlitudinis  timdui  fuom 
inertiae  ac  nequiHae  periimeseenda  V*  Here  nequiUa  is  opposed 
to  severitas. 

21.  In  Etruriae  faudbus,  **  In  the  mountain-defiles  that  open 
on  Etruria."  On.  Manlhxa  had  then  near  Faesulae,  in  Etraria,  an 
army,  which  he  had  eoUected  finmi  the  veteean  aoidian  of  Sylla, 
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fmder  whom  he  bad  hmuelf  served.  Faesnke  stood  at  the  foot  of  ^ 
the  Appeninesi  not  far  from  what  is  now  the  city  of  Florence,  and 
the  camp  of  Manlins  was  pitched  near  a  narrow  defile  leading  into 
Etnuia.  The  term  fauee*  is  often  employed  to  denote  a  moun* 
tain-pass,  defile,  strait,  dec.,  leading  to  some  place  or  legioiL 
Compare  livy,  (42,  54,)  ^yltraque  oppida  in  fancibas  nmi^  quae 
Tempe  adeunt.** 

22.  Eorum  auiem  imperatorem.  Alluding  to  Catiline. — Atque 
ttdeOf  6lc.  ^  Aye,  and  eyen  in  the  senate." — Credo.  '*  I  presume,'* 
ironically. — Serius.     "  At  too  late  a  period.'' 

23.  Certa  de  eatua.  "  For  a  certain  reason."  Cicero  is  men 
explicit  on  this  head,  at  the  close  of  the  present  oration  (c.  12.)  His 
fear  was,  lest,  if  Catiline  were  pmnshed  at  an  early  stage  of  the  pn>- 
ceedings,  before  his  guilt  became  fiilly  deyeloped,  he  mi^t  peas 
with  many  for  an  injured  man ;  since  there  were  not  a  few  in  tlie 
city,  and  even  some  in  the  senate,  who  belieyed  Catiline  innocent, 
and  who  would  haye  called  Cicero  a  tyrant  if  he  had  put  him  to 
death.  And  then,  again,  eyen  if  Catiline  himself  were  capitally 
punished,  the  conspiracy  would  not  be  crushed,  since  so  many  of  the 
guilty  participators  in  it  would  still  remain  aliye.  Cicero's  object 
was  to  compel  Catiline  to  leaye  tho  city,  and  cany  with  him  all  Us 
abandoned  confederates ;  and  hence,  in  order  to  intimidate,  and 
driye  him  to  this  course,  he  speaks  immediately  after  of  soon  phtting 
him  to  death :  "  Turn  denigue  imierfieiam.  fe,"  &c. 

24.  Tom  iui  timilu.  **  So  like  thee  in  character,"  i.  e.  so  like 
thee  in  utter  want  of  principle.  Similit  and  du$imUU,  generally 
speaking,  are  used  with  a  datiye  of  external  resemblance ;  but  with  a 
genitiye  of  resemblance  in  nature  or  internal  constitution.  {Zump^ 
L.  G.  p.  270.    Kettrki^s  irangl.) 

1.  Obsessus.    '*  Beset."    From  ehsido^  ere.    Cicero  had  numer-     Q 
ons  guards  on  the  alert,  both  from  the  free  towns  of  Italy  and  from 

the  coital  itself. — Ne  commovere  te  poentt  &c.  A  metaphor  bor 
rowed  from  the  situation  of  a  combatant,  who  is  hemmed  in  so 
closely  by  his  opponent  as  to  be  unable  <<to  make  any  ftither 
moyement" 

2.  Privata  iomue.  Alluding  particularly  to  the  house  of  Laeca. 
'^Voeem  wnjurationis.  Cicero  obtained  full  information  of  the 
secret  meetings  and  plans  of  Catiline,  through  Fulyia  and  Curius. 
Consult  Historical  Index. — Graeyius  and  others  read  vocee  instead 
of  tocem,  but  this  destroys  the  personification  in  conjurationU.  If 
Cicero  had  written  vocm,  he  would  haye  put  eonjuratorum  in  place 
of  eonjurtUtoiue. 

8.  SiiUuHraniur,  ei  emmpuTtt  omnia,    "If  allyonrseerstidaae 
13 
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Pafk 

3     are  made  mamfest,  if  they  all  borst  forth  into  pabUc  Tiew^**     UtuM- 
irantur  rcfen  back  to  tenebrtMy  and  erumjnmt  to  puriettbut. 

4.  Istam  menUm.  "  That  detestable  porpoee  of  yours."  Com- 
pare note  4,  page  1. — Mihi  crede.  "Take  me  for  your  adviser.*' 
Rely  on  what  I  tell  you. — Quae  eiiam  nucum,  dec.  **  And  these  yoo 
may  even  review  along  with  me."  The  student  will  observe  that 
we  have  rendered  quae  by  et  haee.  Wherever  the  connexion  is 
alight  between  the  antecedent  and  relative,  the  latter  may  be  resolved 
mto  the  conjunction  and  demonstrative  or  personal  pxonoun.  (Com- 
pare CrombiCf  Gymnonufn,  vol.  1,  p.  162.) 

6.  Ante  diem  duodeeimumf  dec.  "  On  the  twelfth  day  before 
the  kalends  of  November,"  i.  e.  on  the  2Ist  of  October.  This  ap- 
parently anomalous  mode  of  expression  probably  arose  from  a  trans- 
position of  ante.  Having  once  written  ante  die  duodecimo  kaUndas, 
they  would  easily  be  led  to  change  die  into  diem,  aa  if  it  had  been 
governed  by  ante.  (Zumpt,  L.  G.  p.  428.  Kenriek^e  /ron^/.)— The 
date  alluded  to  in  the  text  requires  some  explanation.  On  the  20th 
October,  Cicero  gave  notice  to  the -senate  of  the  existence  of  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  state.  The  consular  election  was  to  have  been 
held  the  next  day,  the  21st ;  but  the  senate,  in  consequence  of  the 
impending  danger,  put  o£f  the  comitia,  and  resolved  to  meet  on  that 
day  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  more  fully  on  the  subject ;  for* 
otherwise,  they  could  not  have  done  any  business  on  a  comitial  day. 
On  the  21st,  therefore,  Cicero,  in  a  full  house,  called  upon  Catiline 
to  clear  himself  from  the  charge  alleged  against  him ;  whereupon 
the  latter,  without  denying  or  excusing  it,  bluntly  rejdied,  '*  that 
there  were  two  bodies  in  the  republic,"  meaning  the  senate  and 
people,  "  the  one  of  them  infirm,  with  a  weak  head,  the  other  firm, 
without  a  head ;  and  that  this  last  had  so  well  deserved  of  him,  tbat 
it  should  never  want  a  head  while  he  lived."  This  declaration 
startled  the  senate,  and  they  immediately  decreed,  that  the  consuls 
should  see  that  the  republic  received  no  injury.  The  next  day,  the 
postponed  comitia  took  place,  and  Silanus  and  Mutona  were  elected 
consuls  for  the  year  691,  Catiline  being  one  of  the  unsuccessful 
competitors. 

6.  Ante  diem  9extum^  dec.  "  The  sixth  day  before  the  kalends 
of  November,"  i.  e.  the  27th  October. 

7.  Id  quod  multo  magis  est  admirandum,  Emesti  regards  these 
words  a3  a  gloss,'  but  without  sufficient  reason.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
sufficient  matter  of  surprise  and  wonder,  that  Cicero  should  have 
been  so  well  informed,  as  to  be  able  to  predict,  in  the  senate,  the 
very  day  on  which  Manlius  would  be  in  arms. 

8.  Te  contulisse.    **  That  you  had  conspired,"  L  e.  confeired 
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■boat     Conferre  is  '*  to  delibento  along  with  otfaen,"  not  simply     3 
«to  deliberate."    Gompue  Cie.  td  AU.  16,  3:  "  Cortam,  koe  es»- 
feremusj  atque  de  hoe  delibercbinuu.^* 

9.  In  ante  diem  ^tn/iun,  &c.  **  For  tiie  fifUi  day  before  the 
kalends  of  November,"  i.  e.  had  set  down  the  mtended  massacre  for 
that  day.  The  phraseology  anie  diem,  dcc-t  has  already  been  noticed, 
(note  5.)  The  preposition  m  is  here  employed  to  gOTem  the  entire 
clause,  and  designates  the  time  for  vrfaich  the  intended  action  is  set 
down,  and  on  which  it  ia  to  be  performed. 

10.  Priwdpes  cmtatis,  <*  Leading  men  of  the  state.*'  By 
prineipet  chUatis,  Cicero  here  means  principes  optimatium.  (Com- 
pare Prm  Sexi.  45, 48,  dec.  Pro  red,  3.)  The  term  opHmaUs  inik 
Cicero  generally  designates  persons  distingmshed  by  rank,  or  politi- 
cal merit,  and  sometimes  the  former  only. 

1 1.  Reprmendorum,  Used  here  in  the  sense  of  impediendmiim, 
^-^Profttgerunt.  Among  those  who  quitted  Rome,  was  M.  Licinius 
Crassus,  who  had  receiTed  a  letter  from  Catiline,  warning  him  to 
depart,  which  letter  he  showed  to  Cicero.    {PhU.  Vii.  Cie.  c.  15.) 

12.  NoMira  qvi  remoMMteeemus  aude,  ^  With  ihe  blood  of  those 
of  us  that  had  remained.**  The  elegant  construction  here  employed 
is  deserving  of  being  noted.  The  relative  is  made  to  refer  to  an 
antecedent  implied  in  the  possessive.  Compare  Terence,  (Andr.  1. 
1.  70,)  **  Omnea  laudare  foriufuu  mess,  qui  gnatum  haberem  UJi 
ingenio  praeditum.^* 

13.  PraeneBte.  Neater  accusative  singular.  This  place  was 
situate  in  Latium,  about  23  miles  S.  £.  from  Rome.  Its  citadel  is 
described  by  Strabo  as  remarkable  for  its  strength  of  position,  and 
was  therefore  an  important  place  for  Catiline  to  seize  upon,  and  for 
Cicero  to  endeavour  to  seciure.  Consult  Geographical  Index. — Kw- 
Undis  ipeis  Novembris.  *^Cn  the  kalends  of  November,**  i.  e.  on 
the  fint  day  of  the  month. — Ocewpmlurum.  Muretus  says,  that  no 
other  writer  makes  mention  of  this  attempt 

14.  Praendiie.  These  praesidia,  eustodiae,  and  vigiliae  were 
composed  of  the  inhabitants  of  Praeneste,  but  the  whole  arrange- 
ment was  Cicero*s. 

15.  Nan  modo  mm,  dec.  We  have  here  the  full  ezpreasion.  It  is 
veiy  common,  in  this  constiuctiim,  for  the  second  non  to  be  omitted. 
Compere  Coitncs,  dd  PUn.  Ep.  8,  7.     Muret,  Var,  Led.  10,  7. 

16.  Noetem  illam  euperiorem,  "  The  transactions  of  the  night 
before  the  last**  The  night  here  meant  was  that  of  the  0th  Novem- 
ber, when  the  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Laeca.  Compare 
note  13,  page  1. — Priori  nocie.  **0n  that  former  n^ht.*'  Refeiv 
nag  again  to  tfae  mf^  of  the  0th. 
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4  1.  InUr  falearuff,  *<Iiito  the  scytheHDaken*  street."  This 
was  a  street,  or  district,  of  Rome,  most  probably  the  former,  taking 
its  name  from  the  residence  of  these  artisans.  The  explanation  of 
Ptiscian  is  in  accordance  with  this.  "  Dieo  te  venuse  inter  foUa- 
rios,  id  est,  in  locum  uH  sunifaUarH"  {Op.  ed.  KrehL,  vol.  3.  p. 
303.)  livy,  somewhat  in  the  same  way,  uses  the  term  UgnanoB, 
(35,42.)  **  Porticum  extra  irigemmam  inter  lignaiios /ecmcnf," 
where  Crericr  imderstand^  apificeSf  but  Emesti  (C/o*.  Cic^  nego- 
tiatores. 

2.  Complures,  SaUnst  {Cat.  17)  gives  ihe  names  of  eleven 
senators,  who  were  present  on  thu  occasion.  Compare  Pro  Suila, 
€.  18,  seq. — Convineam.     "  I  will  prove  the  truth  of  what  I  say.'* 

3.  In  hoc  orbis  terrae,  dec.  '*  In  this,  the  most  veneiated  and 
august  assembly  of  earth."-->-Co^«nl.  **  Are  plotting."  The  sul^ 
junctive  mood  is  used  in  this  construction  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity, 
since  the  indicative  would  be  ambiguous,  and  would  present  a  dou- 
ble meaning.  Thus,  sunt  qui  cogitant,  means  not  only,  "  there  are 
those  who  plot,"  but  also,  **  they  who  plot  exist."  The  subjunctive, 
therefore,  is  preferred  for  the  former  of  these  meanings.  So,  sunt 
qui  dicant,  aunt  qui  leganty  &c. 

4.  Distriimieti  partes  ItaUae.  SaOost  {Cat,  27)  informs  us, 
that  C.  Manlius  was  sent  to  Faesulae  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Etruria ;  Septimius,  a  native  of  Camerinum,  into  ^  Picene  terri- 
tory ;  C.  Juhus,  into  Apulia. 

6.  Quae  Romae  relinqueres.  According  to  Salhist,  {Cat.  43,) 
Statihus  and  Gabinhis  were  to  fire  the  city,  and  Cethegus  to  assas- 
sinate Cicero.  Lentuhs  was  to  have  had,  according  to  Plutarch,  m 
general  superintendence  of  the  whde  afi^,  and  was  to  have  spared 
none,  in  the  general  massacre,  but  the  sons  of  Pompey,whom  he 
intended  to  seize,  and  hold  as  hostages  for  a  peace  with  that  oom- 
aoander.  For  there  was  a  report,  about  this  time,  that  Pompey  was 
returning  with  his  army  from  the  Mithiidatic  war.  {Plut.  Vit.  Cie^ 
c.  18.) 

6.  Descrtpeiati  urhis  parteSy  &c.  Sallust  states,  {Cat.  43,)  that 
the  conspirators  were  to  fire  twelve  parts  of  the  city  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  Plutarch,  however,  informs  us,  that  they  had  divided 
Rome  into  a  hundred  parts,  and  had  selected  the  same  number  of 
men,  to  each  of  whom  was  allotted  his  quarter  to  be  set  on  firew 
As  this  was  to  be  done  by  them  all  at  the  same  moment,  they 
hoped  that  the  conflagration  would  be  general.  Others  were  to 
intercept  the  water,  and  kill  all  who  went  to  seek  it.  {Plut.  ViL 
Cic.  c.  18.) 

7.  ConfirmastL    <<  You  assoied  them."->-'i>nEM<t  |Mtt2{ttZ»»,  duSb 
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^Toa  told  diem  thftk  y<m  still, eyen  then,  wen  in  aome  litlb  degree     A 
hindered  from  departing."    literafly,  ''that  there  was  still,  even 
then,  some  little  cause  of  delay  unto  you." 

8.  Duo  eqitUes  Romam.  Sallust  (Cut.  38)  gives  the  names^ 
C.  Cornelius  tod  L.  Vaigunteius,  but  he  calls  the  latter  a  senator. 
Vaigunteius  was  probably  of  equestrian  origin. 

9.  IIU  ifta  nocUf  dec.  They  were  to  pay  their  intended  visit 
early  in  the  morning,  a  time  when  the  distinguished  Romans,  and 
higher  magistrates,  held  their  levees,  aad  when  clients  used  to  wait 
upon  their  patrons.  Compare  Martial  (4»  8,  1,)  "  Prima  sa(ute»- 
Us,  tUque  alUra  content  koraJ*^ 

10.  Ckmvperi.  He  obtained  his  information  from  Curius  through 
Fulvia.  {SaJX,  Cat,,  ^.y^Exclusi  ea$,  dtc.  Plutarch  informs  us^ 
that  the  assassins  came  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  and,  being  denied 
.entrance,  grew  very  insolent  and  clamorous,  which  made  them  the 
more  suspected.  He  calls  them  Marcius  and  Gethegus ;  but  Cicero, 
Sallust,  Appian  and  Plutarch  are  too  much  at  variance  with  each 
other,  to  eiutble  us  to  give,  with  precision,  all  the  minor  featuias  of 
the  conspiracy.  Why  the  two  individuals  in  question  were  not  sd- 
mitted,  and  then  disarmed  and  put  in  custody,  is  dif&cult  for  us  to 
imsgine,  the  more  especially  as  Cicero  had  predicted  their  arrival  to 
many  of  his  friends. 

11.  Quae  quumita  tint.  "Such  being  the  case."  Cicero's  usual 
form  of  expression,  in  reference  to  things  that  have  been  explained 
by  him,  and  miay  now  be  regarded  as  settled  and  clear ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  present  instance,  the  existence  of  a  treasonable  design 
on  the  part  of  Catiline. 

12.  lUa  tua  Manliana  eaatra.     Compare  note  21,  page  2. 

13.  Si  msmM,  quam  plurimM.  **  If  not  ell,  as  many  as  possible." 
— -Jftcrus,  strictly  speaking,  the  wall  of  a  city ;  moema^  battle- 
ments, OS  fortifications;  paries,  the  wall  of  a  house.  (Crombie 
Oymn,  vol.  1,  p.  2.) — NiAnscum  versari  drntiue.  "  To  remain  any 
longer  among  us."  Literally,  ''  to  be  occupied,"  or^  "  engaged, 
•long  wkh  us,"  dec. 

14.  Nanferamy  dec.  ''  I  will  not  endure,  I  will  not  suffn,  X  will 
not  permit  this."  The  gradation  here  is  worthy  of  notiee.  As  a 
man  I  will  not  endure  thy  presence ;  as  a  good  citizen,  I  will  not 
#v/er  thee  to  remain  unopposed ;  as  a  magistrate,  I  will  not  perwit 
thee  to  continue  among  us. 

15.  Atque  kuic  ipsi,  6ui.  *'  And  to  Jupiter  Stator,  in  particular, 
in  whose  temple  we  are  here  assembled."  The  student  will  observe 
the  force  of  huic  in  designating  the  place.  With  regard  to  t/wt,  it 
nay  be  remarked,  that  this  pronoun  is  not,  in  &ct,  reflective,  but 

13* 
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A  Mnres  empfaatiettDf  to  distiiiguidi  that  to  wbi^  h  is  apfdied  fiom 
•11  othen. — StatcrL  Jupiter  Stator  was  so  ealled  from  bis  iisnag 
stopped  the  flight  of  the  Romans,  when  hard  psessed  by  the  Sabinesw 
In  the  memorable  action  which  was  biooght  to  an  end  by  the  heroic 
conduct  of  the  Sabine  females,  Romnhis  and  his  foUowera  had  been 
driyen  back  to  the  base  of  the  Palatine  hill,  when  he  inToked,  in  his 
extremity,  the  aid  of  Jupiter,  and  yowed  a  temple  to  him  on  the  ^)ot 
where  he  was  standing,  if  that  god  would  stop  the  disgreuseful  flight 
of  the  Romans.  The  action  took  a  fayourable  tum,  and  a  temple 
was  acooidingly  erected,  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  to  Ju]Mtcr,  sup* 
named,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  SiaioTy  because  he  had 
caused  ^e  Romans  to  make  a  sUmd  {Stare  fecit)  m  this  quarter, 
against  their  pursuers.  (Ltv.  1,  12.)  Some  editors  indulge  m  the 
singular  error  of  making  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stalor  to  haye  beea 
in  the  capitol,  l^us  confounding  it  with  that  of  Jupiter  Capitolinos. 
^Jupiter  Stator  is  caSed  by  Plutarch  Sr^iof,  and  by  Dio  Cassioa 

16.  Hahenda  est  gratia.  The  common  text  places  halfenda  e»f 
gratia  after  dOa  immortaHbu9.  Graeyhis,  on  the  autiiority  of  some 
of  his  MSS.,  remoyes  gratia^  and  places  it  after  faijtu  whig.  We 
haye  adopted  the  arrangement  rec<»nmei)ded  by  Schtitz,  as  the  moM 
elegant  and  forcible.  > 

17.  Tamque  infettam  reipublicae.  "  And  jk>  ibnght  with  ruin 
to  the  repubhc.'* — Toties.  There  is  something  of  the  exaggeration 
of  oratory  in  this,  since  Catiline  had  only  once  before  con^ired 
agauist  the  state  along  with  On.  Piso.  {Sail.  Cat.  c.  18.)  The 
reference,  however,  may  also  be  a  general  one  to  his  aetiyity  ia 
wickedness. 

g  i.  In  uno  homme.  "  In  the  person  of  a  single  individual.'*  Ci- 
cero means  that  the  public  weal  is  no  longer  to  depend  on  his  own 
life.  Some  commentators  apply  these  words  less  correctly  to  Cati* 
line. — Summa  solus.  The  best  MSS.  have  this  order,  in  place  of 
die  common  solus  summa,  and  so  Graevius  and  others  read. 

2.  Considi  designato.  The  consuls  elect  were  so  called  during 
the  mterval  that  dapsed  between  the  period  of  their  election  and 
that  of  their  entrance  upon  office.  These  magistrates,  from  A.  U. 
C.  600,  were  elected  about  the  end  of  July,  or  beginning  of  August, 
and  installed  on  the  first  of  January. — Cicero  and  Catiline  had  both 
been  candidates  for  the  consulship,  and,  when  the  former  succeeded, 
Catiline  endeavoured  to  murder  him  in  the  Campus  Martms,  and 
elsewhere,  by  his  private  emissaries,  {^'omnibus  modis  insidias 
parahat  Ciceroni.''    Sail.  Cat.  c.  26.) 

8.  Proxtmu  eomitHs  consuiaribus.    Refeiriag  to  the  22d  of 
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October,  the  prevunis  mmitli.  (Compaie  note  5,  page  3.)  On  tbe  g 
day  of  election  here  alluded  to,  Cicero,  as  Plntaich  informs  us,  put 
on  a  coat  of  mail :  the  praieipal  persona  in  Home  conducted  him 
from  his  house,  and  great  numben  of  tlie  youth  attended  him  to  the 
Campus  Martius.  There  he  threw  back  his  robe,  and  displayed 
part  of  the  coat  of  mail,  on  purpose  to  point  out  his  danger.  Ths 
people  were  incensed,  and  immediately  gathered  about  him ,  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  tiiat  Catiline  was  again  rejected^  and 
iKlanus  and  Murena  were  chosen  consuls.  (^Vii.  Cie.  c.  14.) 
-  -  4.  Cttmpo.  The  consular  comitia  were  held  m  the  Campos  Mait- 
tSxa.'^^Competitores,  J^anus  and  Murena. — Amieorum  pr€te$iditOf 
&c.  Consult  note  3. — Mi  petisH.  "  You  aimed  a  thrust  at  me." 
A  gladiaitorial  term.  Compare  Cicero's  language  towards  the  close 
of  chapter  6.     **  Quoi  egi>  iuas  petiiumes"  &c. 

5.  E8*e  conjttnetam.  "Was  iofeSmately  connected.'' — PetU, 
**  You  aim  a  blow  at."  Compare  note  4. — Ad  exitium  et  vattita" 
tern  voeas.  "You  summon  to  ruin  and  desolation."  Elegantly 
used  mstead  of  the  more  common  phraseology,  "  Evertere  et  sdo 
aequare  macMnaris." 

6.  Qtumiam  id,  quod  primum,  dec.  "  Since  I  dare  not  yet  pur* 
sue  that  course  which  first  suggests  itself,  and  is  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  this  government,  and  the  administration 
of  our  forefathers,"  i.  e.  inflict  capital  punishment  upon  you. — Some 
commentators  r^er  the  expression  hujus  impern  to  the  consular 
office,  ("  and  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  nature  of  that  office 
which  I  now  fill,")  but  the  other  interpretation  seems  preferable. 

7.  Ad  »everitatem.  "  In  point  of  severity." — Et  ad  eommwnem, 
dec.  "  And,  as  regards  the  common  safety,  productive  of  more  de- 
cided advantage." 

6.  Reiiqua  conjuratorum  manus.  Emesti  thinks  reUqua  too 
frigid,  and  suggests  aliqua,  which  appears  to  us  still  more  firigid 
than  reiiqua. 

9.  Exhaurietur  ex  urbe,  dec.  "That  foul  gathering  of  thy  fol- 
lowers, laige  in  point  of  number,  and  firaught  with  ruin  to  the  state, 
will  be  drained  away  from  our  city,"  i.  e.  that  worthless  crew  of  thy 
abandoned  followers,  so  large  in  number,  and  who  are  plottfaig  only 
ruin  to  the  state,  will  be  driven  far  away  from  our  city.  Sentina, 
properly  means  that  part  of  the  ship  where  the  bilge-water  collects. 
It  is  then  taken  to  denote  the  bilge-water  itself;  and  finally  any 
worthless  and  impure  collection  of  persons.  Cicero,  in  the  following 
passage,  employs  the  term  in  speaking  of  the  lowest  of  the  people,  the 
very  dregs  of  the  city :  "  Hoc  enim  verbo  est  uauSf  quasi  de  aliqia 
gentina,  ac  non  de  opHmorum  dmum  genere  loqueretur,^' — ^It  will 
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be  pereeiyed  from  an  examination  of  the  text,  that  we  hare  made  « 
5  change  in  the  anangement  of  the  latter  part  of  the  clauae.  The 
common  reading  ia  penUciata  setUina  reipuhlicae^  and  reipublUae 
ia  thua  regarded  aa  a  genitive,  forming  with  eomitum  a  double  gem- 
tive,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek.  {Goerenz,  ad  Cic.  Leg.  2,  17,  42, 
p.  169.  Matthiaey  Q.  G.  ^d80,  vol.  2,  p.  608,  lUwrick's  trarul.) 
£mesti,  however,  with  yeiy  good  reason,  auspecta  this  genitive  rei- 
publieae  to  be  a  mere  interpolation,  since  ex  urbe,  which  is  8uffi> 
cient  for  the  sense,  precedes.  He  retains  it,  notwithstanding,  in 
his  text  We  have  dso  retained  reipublicaej  bnt  have,  placed  it  be- 
fore sentinoj  and  have  made  it  depend,  a&a  dative,  on  pemidosa,. 
It  may  be  that  tentina,  reipublicae,  was  written  originally  by  some 
copyist  for  reipublicae  setUina,  (a  common  error  in  MSS.,)  and  the 
true  position  of  the  words  may  at  first  have  been  designated  by 
small  numbers  placed  over  them,  which  numbers  were  omitted  by 
subsequent  copyists,  and  the  erroneous  order  allowed  to  remain. 
(Compare  Parson**  Letter  to  Dalzel,  Mus.  Crit.  vol.  1,  p.  336.) 

10.  TtuL  sponte  factebas.  "  You  were  inclined  to  do  of  your 
own  accord.**  Factebas  is  here  equivalent  to  facere  volebas. — Exire 
ex  urhei-6cc.  How  much  stronger  than  if  he  had  said,  "  exire  ex 
urbe  Cicero  CatUinam  jubet.** 

11.  Num  in  exsilium?  Cicero  purposely  avoids  ordering  Cati- 
line to  go  into  exile.  This  would  have  been,  in  the  present  stage 
of  the  case,  a  hazardous  experiment,  as  it  might  have  exposed  him 
to  the  charge  of  an  odious  and  tyrannical  exercise  of  authority.  The 
Romans  were  averse  to  the  using  of  the  word  ezt2«,  even  in  their 
judicial  sentences,  and  hence  the  punishment  of  expatriation  was 
called  ignis  et  aquae  interdictio,  "  interdicting  from  fire  and  water," 
by  the  force  of  which  a  person  was  compelled  to  leave  Italy.  It 
was  a  settled  principle,  that  no  Roman  citizen  could  lose,  without 
his  own  consent,  the  right  of  citizenship,  and  hence,  when  a  person 
was  to  be  banished,  he  was,  by  a  fiction  of  law,  interdicted  firom  fire 
and  water.     {Hivne€c.  ArUiq.  Rom.  1, 16, 10,  ed  Haubold,  p.  184.) 

12.  Extra  istam  conjurationem^  &c.  "  Unconnected  with  that 
conspiracy  of  yours  and  your  abandoned  followers.''  The  pronoun 
iste  here  marks  the  person,  and  also  denotes  scorn  and  contempt 
on  the  part  of  the  speaker.     Compare  note  4,  page  ] . 

13.  Quae  nota,  dec.  "  What  mark  of  domestic  tuipitude  has  not 
been  branded  on  your  character  1"  Nota  was  applied  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  mark  branded  on  a  fugitive  slave  when  retaken,  {Cic 
Off.  2,  7,)  and  also  to  the  stigma  imposed  by  the  censors  for  un« 
moral  conduct.  {Pro.  Cluent.  46.)  So  the  voice  of  public  scorn  had 
branded,  with  infamy,  the  character  of  Catiline.    According  to  Flo- 
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tardi,  SalluBt,  and  AsconinB,  Cat^&ie  had  slain  hiA  own  brother,     g 
had  murdered  his  ovm  son,  that  there  might  be  no  obstacle  to  his 
mairiage  with  Ailrelia  Orestilla,  and  had  indulged  in  incestuous 
intercourse  with  an  illegitimate  dau^ter  of  his. 

14.  Quod  pritatantin  rervm,  dec.  <<  What  shameful  conduct,  in 
private  life  clings  not  to  you  for  your  lasting  infamy  V  Literally, 
"  adheres  not  to  your  infamy."  This  clause  is  strongly  suspected 
of  being  a  mere  intexpolatton,  since  the  same  idea  is  already  ex- 
pressed by  the  words  "  Quae  fwta,"  &c.  It  was  very  probably,  at 
first,, a  mere  marginal  interpretation,  given  by  some  scholiast  to  the 
words  quae  nota^  dec.,  and  gradually  found  its  way  into  the  text. 
The  Latinity  of  non  haeret  infanuae  is  veiy  questionable,  and 
savours  strongly  of  the  style  of  a  scholiast 

15.  Quae  Ubido.  *^  What  scenes  of  impurity.''  Compare  the 
lemaik  of  Doering,  ad.  loe, :  '*  Oadit  nempe  homines  libidimon 
venaxi  soUnt  libidinis  alimenla.** 

16.  Quod  /acinus.  "What  daring  deed." — Quod  ftagiUum. 
**  What  infamous  pollution."  The  distinction  between  facinus  and 
Jlagitium  should  be  noted.  Fajdvus  denotes  a  bold  or  daring  action, 
and  unless  it  be  joined  with  a  favourable  epithet,  or  the  action  be 
previously  described  as  commendable,  the  teim  is  always  to  be  un- 
derstood in  a  vituperative  sense.  Flagitium  refers  chiefly  to  dis- 
graceful and  lustful  excess,  though  it  sometimes  denotes  any  fault, 
enor,  or  crime,  that  reflects  dishonour  on  the  offender.  {CrcmMe 
Gymnanunif  vol.  2,  p.  162.) 

17.  Quern  eomtpieUrum  illecehris  irreiisses.  "Whom  you  had 
entangled  amid  the  allurements  of  your  conupting  arts."  Compare 
SaUust  Cat.  e.  14.  "  3ed  maxume  adoUsceiUium  familiaritates 
adpetehai"  die. 

18.  Facem  praetuUetu  Alhiding  to  Catiline's  initiating  the 
young  into  the  levels  of  the  nig^t,  and  being,  as  itwere,  their  guide 
to  scenes  of  debaucheiy. 

19.  Vacuefedsses.  Catiline  was  said  to  have  poisoned  his  first 
wife,  in  order  to  make  way  for  Aurelia  Orestilla,  and,  beside  this,  to 
have  murdered  his  son  by  the  former  mairiage,  that  he  might  not 
be  an  obstacle  to  his  seccnd  union. — Alio  incredibili  seelere.  The 
murder  of  his  son.  Compare  CatuUus,  (64,  402,)  "  Optamt  genitor 
primaem  funera  gnaiif"  &c. 

1.  TanH  fatinoria  immamtas.     "So  monstrous  a  piece  of  wiick-     g 
eduess."     Literally,  "  the  enormity  of  so  great  a  crime." 

2.  Proximia  idihu».  His  creditors  would  then  be  entitled  to  call 
for  the  interest  on  their  advances.  Among  the  Ronums,  the  Calends 
and  Ides  were  the  two  periods  of  the  month,  when  money  was  either 
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laid  out  at  interest  or  called  in,  or  else  the  interest  demanded  for 
what  was  on  loan.  Compare  Horace,  {Sat.  1,  3,  87,)  "  Quum 
tristes  nusero  venere  kaUndae,^^  and  also,  {Epod,  2,  69,)  **  Omnem 
redegit  idilnu  pecumam,  dec. — ^The  present  oration  was  delivered 
on  the  8th  of  November,  and  the  next  Ides  would  be  on  the  thir- 
teenth, llie  Ides  fell  on  the  16th  of  March,  May,  July,  and  Octo- 
ber, and  the  I3th  of  the  other  months. 

3.  DonualicamttuMidiffievUaUm^  **  Your  domestic  difficulties,** 
i.  e.  your  debts.  Compare  Verr.  2,  28 :  ''  Ostendit  se  in  aununa 
diJicuUate  esse  nunuaria" 

4.  Hujus  vitae  lux.  Graevius  and  others  read  merely  haee  lux, 
but  then,  as  Exnesti  correctly  remarks,  the  whole  relation  is  lost 
between  hujus  mtae  lux,  and  hujus  coeli  spiritus. 

5.  Pridie  kalendas  Jamtarias.  The  time  h«re  meant  is  the  31st 
December.  Sallust  gives  a  brief  account  of  this  earlier  conspincy, 
(  Cat.  18.)  The  plan  was,  to  murder  the  consuls  in  the  ca]Mtol,  and 
then,  for  Catiline  and  Aatronius  to  seize  tipon  the  consular  author- 
ity. Suetonius  {Vit.  Jul.  Caes,  c.  9)  informs  us,  on  the  faith  of 
contemporary  writens,  that  Caesar  and  Crassos  had  taken  part  in 
this  conspiracy,  and  that  it  failed  from  Caesar's  not  having  given 
the  {ffecoi^Mled  signal,  in  consequence  of  Crasaus's  not  appearing 
at  the  appointed  time.  According  to  Sallust,  the  plot  failed  a  second 
time,  on  the  nones  (5th)  of  February,  in  consequence  of  Cati]ine*8 
having  given  the  signal  for  action  before  a  sufficient  number  of  con- 
spirators had  assembled. 

6.  Lepido  et  Tullo  consuiibus.  A.  U.  C.  687.  Catiline,  being 
accused  of  extortion,  was  unable  to  stand  candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship, and  hence,  inflamed  with  hatred  and  disappointment,  he  resolved 
to  murder  the  new  consuls. 

7.  Stetisse  in  eomiiio  cum  Ulo.  '<  Took  your  station  in  the  comi- 
tium  with  a  dagger."  The  comitium  was  that  part  of  the  forum 
where  the  comitia  met. — ^It  was  forbidden  by  one  of  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables,  to  carry  any  weapon  within  the  city.  The  allusion 
in  the  text  has  already  been  explained  under  note  6. 

8.  Non  mentem  aliqv4im.  '*  That  no  change  of  mind.'*  This  is 
the  interpretation  commonly  given  to  the  clause.  It  is  susceptible, 
however,  of  a  different  meaning,  /'  that  no  return  of  mind,'*  i  e.  no 
glimpse  of  reason,  and  consequent  remorse,  amid  his  phrensy. 

9.  Fortuauan.  "  The  wonted  good-fortune."  Compare  Sallust, 
(Cat.  c.  41,)  "  Tandem  meitfortuna  reipublieae.^* 

10.  Neque  enim  sunt,  dtc.  "For  neither  are  thry  concealed 
from  the  knowledge  of  all,  nor  have  only  a  few  been  committed  bf 
thee  subsequent  to  that  event.'*    The  common  text  has  muUo  posit 
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•D  enoneoQA  leeding.    The  best  editioni  give  mtdta  instead  of     Q 
multo, 

11.  Quot  ego  tutu  petilioneSf  &c.  "  How  many  thrusts  of  thine, 
aimed  in  such  a  way  that  they  seemed  impossible  to  be  shunned, 
have  I  avoided  by  a  slight  turning  away,  as  it  weie,  and,  to  borrow 
the  language  of  the  gladiatorial  schocds,  by  the  movements  of  my 
body."  PetUio,  dedtnatio,  corpus,  and  effugiOf  are  aU  gladiatCMrial 
terms,  purposely  employed  by  Cicero,  that  he  may  seem  to  regard 
Catiline  as  no  better  than  one  of  this  class  of  persona.  Compare 
the  language  he  uses  in  the  second  oration  against  Catiline,  (c.  11,) 
"  GUidiatori  UU  confeeto  et  saucio  connUcs  opponite"  dec. 

12.  Nihil  iigiSf  <S&c.  "  You  do  nothing,  you  contrive  nothing, 
you  meditate  nothing."  The  student  will  observe  the  regular  grad»- 
tion  of  ideas. — ^We  have  jretained  the  conunon  reading  with  Emesti 
Some  editors  reject  nikU  moliris,  quod  mihi  latere  vaUat  in  tem^ 
poref  but  without  any  propriety.  The  words  from  quod  to  tempore^ 
both  inclusive,  are  granting  in  some  man\)script8. 

13.  In  tempore.  "  At  the  very  moment  when  it  is  of  advantage 
to  me  to  know  them."  Equivalent  to  iUo  tempore  quo  ilia  scire 
mihi  utHe  sit,  Compaie  the  Greek  form  kpttatp^^  ^uid  Drakenb,  ad 
Uv.  8,  7. 

14.  Quoties  jam,  &c,  "  How  often  before  this  has  that  dagger 
of  thine  been  wrested  £com  thy  grasp  1" 

15.  Tamen  ea  carere  diutius  non  potes.  These  words  are  omit- 
ted by  some  editors,  as  not  required  by  the  context,  and  savouring, 
therefore,  of  interpolation.  They  are  susceptible,  however,  of  an 
easy  defence :  "  Still  you  cannot  be  deprived  of  it  for  a  longer  period 
than  the  mere  instant,"  i.  e.  no  matter  how  often  it  be  wrested,  or 
fall,  fipom  your  grasp,  it  is  sure,  the  rep^  next  instant,  to  be  in  your 
hands  again. — ^They  who  reject  this  clause  do  not  seem  to  have 
paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  force  of  the  comparative  diutius, 

16.  (iuae  quidem,  dec.  As  the  relative  begios  the  clause,  and 
the  connexion  between  it  and  the  antecedent  is  comparatively  slight, 
it  must  be  rendered  by  the  pronoun  haec.  (Compare  note  4,  page  3.) 
**  With  what  unhallowed  rites  this  same  dagger  has  been  consecrated 
by  thee  and  devoted  to  its  purpose,  I  do  not  know,  that  you  deem 
it  a  matter  of  solemn  obligation  to  plunge  it  into  the  bosom  of  a 
consul."  Cicero  is  thought  to  allude  here  to  the  horrid  sacrifice  of 
m  human  beingr  at  the  house  of  Catiline,  an  account  of  which  is 
given  by  Sallust,  {Cat.  c.  23,)  and  Dio  Cassius,  (37,  30— vol.  1, 
p.  131,  ed.  Reimar.) — ^The  sacrificial  knife  was  consecrated  to  that 
purpose  alone :  Cicero  insinuates  that  Catiline  had  a  weapon  dedi* 
cated  to  the  sole  purpose  of  slaying  the  consuls* 
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Q         17.  Odio,   "Bythedetestation."— QiuM^Htittffddeftefttr.  «<No 
portion  of  which  is  justly  your  due.** 

18.  PauUo  ante.  "A  moment  ago." — Ex  hoc  tania  frequenHa. 
«  Of  this  so  crowded  a  house."  Refening  to  the  full  numbers  of 
the  senate,  whom  the  intelligence  ci  the  conspiracy  had  drawn 


( 
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19.  SahUamt.  When  Catiline  came  into  this  meeting,  and  took 
his  seat,  all  the  senators  abandoned  that  part  of  the  mbsellia,  ot 
benches,  where  he  had  placed  h^nself,  and  not  one  of  his  prirate 
firiends  dared  to  salute  him. 

SO.  VocU  extpeetas  eontumeliam,  &c.  "  Do  you  wait  for  an 
open  a£front  conveyed  to  your  ears  by  the  voices  of  these  present, 
when  you  have  been  overpowered  by  that  most  expressive  sentence 
which  their  very  silence  has  passed  upon  youV*  A  paraphrase  has 
been  here  employed,  to  give  what  a  literal  translation  would  only 
serve  to  obscure. — ^The  contumelia  voeU  is  the  same  as  if  the  sena- 
tors had  openly  called  Catiline  a  public  enemy ;  the  judicium  tad- 
tumiiatis  refers  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was  received  on  coming  i 

into  the  senate. — ^The  student  will  mark  the  f(»ce  of  the  subjune-  ( 

tive  opprt99U8  sis,  as  denoting  what  is,  to  all  ai^pearance,  passing  in  i 

the  mind  of  Catiline. 

21.  Jsta.    The  orator  here  points  to  the  place  where  Catilme  is  ^ 

seated.  Compare  note  4,  page  1. — SubseUia.  The  seats  of  the 
senators  are  here  called  subselliOf  in  opposition  to  the  elevated  place 
where  the  consul  had  his  curule  chair.  SubseUium  properly  means 
a  low  bench  or  seat. 

32^  Nudam  atque  inanem.  "  Completely  bare.''  The  Latin 
writers  frequently  employ  two  epithets,  of  almost  the  same  import, 
to  give  additional  strength  to  the  idea. 

1.  Servi  nukeradef  Sie.  Muretus  passes  a  high  and  richly-de- 
served encomium  on  the  force  -and  skill  which  characterize  this  pas- 
sage. It  is,  in  truth,  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  argument  a 
fortiori. 

2.  Injuria,  ** Without  just  cause." — Offensum,  "Odious." 
Compare  Casaubon,  ad  Suet.  Jul.  19. — OmTimm  oculis.  We  have 
adopted  the  order  of  Graevius,  as  more  in  accordahce"  with  euphony. 
The  common  text  has  oculis  omniuin.  ' 

8.  Vulneras.  "  You  are  every  day  wounding."  Ftt^ncro  is  here 
used  somevi^t  in  the  sense  of  laedo.  Compare  chapter  4.  "  Eos 
fumdum  voce  vulnerp.** 

4.  Omnium  nostrum  parens.  Compare  the  beautiful  passage  m 
the  treatise  de  Ojfieiis :  "  Cari  sunt  parentes,  eari  liberi,  propinquif 
famUiares,  sed  omnes  omnium  caritates  patria  una  complexa  est.^ 
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6.  El  jamdiu  U  nihU  judicat,  &c.  The  common  text  has  de  te,  ^ 
We  have  rejected  the  preposition^  according  to  the  suggestion  of 
Lambinus,  which  is  approyed  of  by  Muretus  and  Graevius.  If  de 
be  retained,  the  sense  requires  the  insertion  of  another  te,  in  the 
accusative,  before  eogitare,  which  wo^Jd  be  extremely  awkward  and 
inelegairt. 

6.  Parrieidw  suo,  '*  Her  ruin."  The  term  parrieidium,  among 
the  Roman  writers,  indicates  not  merely  the  murder  of  parents,  but 
also,  of  those  with~  whom  one  stands  in  any  near  and  intimate  rela- 
tion. Compare  the  language  -of  one  of  the  old  lawyers :  "  Lege 
Pompeia  de  parriddis  /en^hcr,  qui  ptUrem,  matrem,  avum^  aviam^ 
freJrem^  sororem,  patronumj  patronam  occiderit.*'  (Pou/t  Sentent, 
lib.  5,  tit.  24.) 

7.  Jfufus  (u  neque,  &c.  **  Will  you  neither  respect  her  authority, 
nor  be  guided  by  her  (^linion,  nor  stand  in  awe  of  her  power  1"  Ju^ 
dieium  is  here  equiv^mit  to  senUntiam,  His  country  had  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  Catiline  ought  to  depart  from  her  and  go  into 
exile. 

8.  Taeita  loquitur.  What  the  grammarians  call  an  oxi/moronf 
an  apparent  contradiction  in  terms.  So  in  the  following  chapter, 
**  quum  tacefU  clamani.^^ 

9.  MuUmrum  cmum  neeet,  AUnding  to  the  murders  committed 
by  Catiline,  as  a  partisan,  and  during  the  proscriptions,  of  Sylla. 
Consult  Historical  Index. 

10.  Sociorum.     Catiline  had,  as  praetor,  obtained  Africa  for  his 
goTemment,  where  he  was  guilty  of  great  extortion  and  rapine.   On~ 
has  return  to  Rome,  he  was  accused  by  PubliusClodius,  but  escaped 
by  bribing  his  accuser  and  the  judges  who  tried  him. 

11.  QuaeeHones.   **  Public  prosecutions."   Consult  LegalTndex. 

12.  Quidquid  increpuerit,  dtc.  "  For  Catiline  to  be  feared,  oa 
•very  alarm."  Literal^,  quidquid  increpuerit,  "Whatever  noise 
may  have  been  made."  Compare  livy,  4,  43  :  "  Si  quid  increpet 
taroriey 

13.  Quod  a  tuo  eeelere  dbhorreai,  **  That  is  free  from  your 
guilty  participation."    In  which  you  do  not  bear  a  part.    * 

14.  8i  est  veruSf  dtc.  What  Hermogenes  calls  a  cx^ita 
^iX^/t/iaroy,  or  form  of  a  dilemma. 

16.  Nonne  impetrare  debeat.  "  Ought  she  not  to  obtain  her  re- 
quest," i.  e.  ought  she  not  to  prevail  upon  you  to  depart. 

16.  Quid,  quod  tu  ipse,  &c.  *'  What  shall  I  say  of  this,  that  you 
offered  to  surrender  yourself  into  the  safe  keeping  of  some  prtrate 
thdividual  1"  The  phrase  quid  quod,  which  can  only  be  used  when 
ft  veifo  sciccaeds,  is  eUipticiJ,  and  to  be  completed  as  foHows :  QM 

14 
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*y  dicam  de  to  quod.  It  generally  implies,  thai  'wbat  comes  after  is 
more  soipiisiiig  or  decisive  than  what  went  before,  and  hence  it  is 
frequently  rendered  into  English  by  "  nay,"  or  "  nay  even."  CJom- 
pare  Zumpt^  L.  G,  p.  416. — Safutii  Mtn,  toL  2,  p.  210,  {ed. 
Bauer.) 

17.  In  custodiam.  Thb  is  what  was  called  Kbera  autodia. 
When  an  individual  of  rank  and  family  labonied  mider  the  sospi- 
cion  of  any  treasonable  practices,  he  sometimes  suiiendered  himself 
into  the  hands  of  another  person,  distinguished  for  private  worth, 
and  attachment  to  the  state,  to  be  guarded,  as  it  were,  by  the  latter 
until  his  guilt  or  innocence  might  be  established  by  the  result  of  a 
public  prosecution.  This  step  was  generally  taken  in  order  to  im- 
press the  people  with  an  opinion  of  his  innocence.  On  some  occa- 
sions, the  person  accused  was  given  over  into  the  safe  keeping  of 
another,  without  being  allowed  to  exercise  any  will  of  his  own,  as 
in  the  case  of  Lentulus,  and  the  othw  confederates  of  Catiline,  re- 
corded by  Sallust.  {Cat.  c.  47.)  Dio  Cassius  (68,  3)  calls  this 
species  of  custody,  by  a  very  appropriate  name,  ft/iXtucii  &Stvnos» 
Compare  Lipsius,  ad.  Tacit.  Ann.  6,  4. 

18.  M\  Lepidum.  We  iiave  giyen  the  praenomen  as  M\y  (i.  o. 
Manium)  instead  of  the  common  reading  M.  (Mareum.)  The  Lqti- 
dus  here  meant  was  Manius,  not  Marcus,  Lepidus,  who  held  the 
consulship  with  Yolcatius  Tullus.  Compare  Manutius,  ad.  loc.,  and 
also  the  remarks  of  Morgenstem  and  Beck. 

19.  Habitare.    "  To  take  up  your  residence." 

Q  1.  ParuHbuM.  The  term  paries  most  commonly  denotes  the 
vrall  of  a  house.  Its  primitive  meaning  appears  to  have  been  a 
party,  or  separation,  wall.  In  the  following  passage  it  signifies  a 
wall  for  upholding  or  supporting.  ^^Parietes  fomicum  perfossi 
urbem  patefecerunt.*^    {Liv.  44,  11.) 

2.  Qui  essem.  "  Since  I  was."  Qui  is  joined  to  the  subjimc* 
tive  mood,  when  the  relative  clause  states  some  circumstance  oe- 
longing  to  the  antecedent,  as  accounting  for  the  princ^l  fact,  or 
as  contributing  to  its  production.  {Cronibief  (xymnanum,  vol.  2, 
p.  26.) 

3.  Q.  MeteUum.  Cicero  refers  to  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Celer, 
who  was  subsequently  despatched  by  him  to  raise  an  aimed  force 
against  Catiline  in  the  Gallic  and  Picene  territories.  (Compare 
Orai.  2,  in  Cat.  chapters  2,  and  12.)  He  was  consul  with  L. 
Afranius,  two  years  afterward. 

4.  Virum  optimum.  Used  ironically.  Compare  Quintilian  (9,  2.) 
— M.  MarceUum.  The  father  of  Marius  Marcellus,  one  of  the  ac- 
complices of  Catiline.    {Pro  8ext.  4^)    Orosius,  in  the  following 
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passage,  makes  mention  of  both  father  and  son :  **  Motus  etiam  in  g 
Pdignis  ortus  a  Marcdlisy  patre  etfltto^  per  L.  VecUum  prodihu^ 
patefacfa  CcUUinae  conjuraiione,  quasi  suecisa  radices  compressus 
est^"  <Stc.  (6,  .4.) — ^We  must  be  careful,  however,  not  to  confound 
the  Marcellus  here  mentioned  with  the  one  named  by  Cicero  a  little 
after,  and  whom  he  styles  vir  fortignmv-s.  This  latter  was  the 
one  whom  he  defended  before  Caesar. 

6.  Videlicet.  Ironical.  "No doubt." — Ad mspicandum,  "In 
spying  out  your  secret  movements." — Ad  viTuUcandum,  "  In  bring- 
ing you  to  justice." 

6.  Morari.  Wo  have  retained  the  common  reading.  Many 
editions  have  e/Aon,  and  they  who  give  this  lection  think  that  Ciceio 
probably  meant  to  warn  Catiline,  that  his  remaining  in  Home  would 
but  lead  to  a  speedy  death.  Cicero,  however,  is  not  speaking  of  a 
death  to  be  patiently  endured  by  Catiline,  but  of  the  utter  impossi- 
bility of  thatindividuars  remaining  any  longer  in  a  city,  where  every 
object  must  remind  him  of  his  own  guilty  schemes,  and  of  the 
hatred  and  contempt  which  these  had  brought  upon  him.  Besides 
morari  and  abire  are  in  direct  opposition,  and  the  presence  of  the 
latter  requires  the  former  as  a  matter  of  course. 

7.  Refer,  inguis,  ad  senatum,  "  Lay  the  matter,  you  say,  before 
the  senate."  Re/erre  ad  senatum  was  the  usual  phrase  for  the 
laying  of  any  matter  before  the  Roman  senate.  If  the  consuls 
were  in  the  city  at  the  time  when  any  such  reference  was  to  be 
made,  they,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  consulted  the  senate  on  the 
matter  in  question.  If  they  were  absent,  the  reference  was  made 
by  the  other  magistrates,  according  to  their  respective  rank.  {AuL 
GeU.  14,  7.) 

8.  Quod^ahhmret  a  meis  moribus.  "Which  is  repugnant  to  my 
character."  As  Cicero  was  naturally  averse  to  harshness  and 
severity,  he  was  unwilling  to  lay  the  affair  of  Catiline  formally 
before  the  senate,  since  he  knew  that  the  latter  would,  most 
certainly,  condemn  him.  His  object  was  to  induce  him  to  quit  the 
city. 

9.  Faciam,  ut  intelligas,  "I  will  act  m  such. a  way  that  you 
may  clearly  perceive."  He  means,  that  he  will  tell  him  openly  to 
go  into  exile,  and  that  the  senate  vrSX  sanction  this  bold  step  on  the 
part  of  Cicero,  by  their  total  silence. 

10.  Hanc  vocem.     "  This  word."     Consult  note  11,  page  5. 

11.  Quid  est,  Catilinal  Cicero  probably  made  a  pause  at  the 
end  of  the  previous  sentence,  that  Catiline  might  observe  the  more 
clearly,  from  the  total  silence  of  the  assembled  senators,  how  com- 
pletely their  sentiments  accoided  with  those  of  the  speaker.    H« 
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Q     then  exclaims,  in  reference  to  the  silence  which  prevails  on  all 
sides:  "What  is  this,  CatilmeV 

12.  Patiuniur,  tocmt.  **  They  mfSer  me  to  address  you  in  this 
language,  they  are  silent,"  i.  e.  they  permit  me  to  use  this  hold 
language  towards  you,  and  to  hid  you  go  into  exile;  because  they 
beliere,  with  me,  that  you  ai»  an  enemy  to  your  coimtry ;  and  no 
one  raises  his  voice  in  your  behalf. 

13.  Quid  exspectas  auctoritaiem,  &c.  '<Whydo  you  wait  for 
their  authorizing  this  by  their  voices,  when  you  cleariy  perceive 
their  wishes  although  they  are  silent  1"  Cicero  refers  to  their  con« 
firming,  by  word  of  ndkouthfthe  order  which  he  had  given  Catiline 
to  depart  into  exile. 

14.  P.  Sextio,  P.  Sextius  Gallus,  who  was  quaestor  to  the 
consul  Antonius,  and  whom  Cicero  subsequently  defended  in  an 
oration  which  has  come  down  to  us. 

16.  M.  MarceUo.  This  is  the  Marcellns  whom  Cicero  after- 
wards defended  before  Caesar.     Consult  Historical  Index. 

16.  Jam.  "  Ere  now." — Vim  et  mantis.  "  The  hand  of  vio- 
lence." Literally,  **  violence  and  their  hands."  A  species  of  hen- 
diadys. 

17.  De  te.  "With  regard  to  you." — Cum  quitscunt,  &c. 
**  When  they  remain  quiet,  they  actually  approve  of  my  conduct ; 
when  they  permit  me  to  use  this  language,  tiiey,  in  truth,  decree  to 
that  effect ;  when  they  keep  silence,  they,  in  fact,  proclaim  loudly  . 
their  sentiments."  Probant,  The  senate  approve  of  the  course 
which  Cicero  has  just  pursued  towards  Catiline,  in  ordering  him  into 
exile.  Decermint.  They  actually  decree  that  he  go  into  exile. 
Clamant.  They  loudly  proclaim,  as  it  were,  their  decided  convic- 
tion of  Catiline's  being  a  foe  to  his  country. 

18.  Quorum  Hbi  auctoritaSf  &c.  "  Whose  authority,  it  seems, 
is  highly  respected  by  you ;  whose  lives  are  most  cheap  in  your 
eyes."  Catiline  pretended  great  respect  for  the  authority  and  sanc- 
tion of  the  senate,  but  held  their  lives,  in  fact,  so  cheap,  as  to  have 
marked  out  the  majority  of  them  for  destruction. 

19.  Sed  etiam  iUi  equites  Romani.  "  But  even  those  Roman 
knights  do  the  same,"  i.  e.  silentio  probant. 

20.  Qui  eireumstant  senalum.  A  body  of  Roman  knights,  and 
otner  patriotic  citizens,  were  in  arms  around  the  temple  in  which 
the  senate  were  convened,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  any  sudden 
attack  on  the  part  of  the  conspirators,  in  case  such,  ar  was  strongly 
aj^rehended,  should  take  place. — Voces.  Referring  to  the  patriotic 
cries  of  those  assembled  without  the  temple. 

21.  Usque  ad  portas  proseguantur.    Those  who  went  into  volun- 
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tmj  evle  were  generally  accompanied  to  the  city  gates  by  large     g 
numbers^of  their  friends.  Cicero  promises  an  escort  of  knights  to  Cati- 
line, if  he  will  abandon  Rome.  The^orator  means,  that,  through  joy  to 
rid  themselves  of  him,  they  will  see  Jiim  safely  to  the  gates  of  the  city. 

22.  Quamquam,  **  And  yet."  Compare  the  remarks  of  Forcel- 
lini,  on  this  usage  of  guamqtuim :  "  Venuatatem  habet,  cum  quit  se 
ipsum  eorrigii  ;"  and  consult  the  following  passages  where  it  occurs 
in  the  same  sense :  Cie.  N.  JD.  3,.  16  :  Yirg.  Aen.  5,  195. 

23.  Te  ut  ulla  rea  frangatl  &c.  **  Is  it  to  be  expected  that 
any  thing  can  ever  break  that  obstinate  spirit  of  yours]  that  you 
can  ever  reform  1"  We  must  supply  before  ut,  in  this  passage,  the 
words  tperandumne  sit  fore,  or  something  equivalent.  Brakenborch 
{ad  lAv.^  4,  2,  12)  has  collected  examples  of  this  elegant  and  ellip»> 
ticai  usage  of  the  particle  ut. — Frangat.  As  regards  the  peculiar 
force  of  this  verb  in  such  passages  as  the  present,  compare  lAv.  2, 
23;  and  consult  Brouckhous,  ad  TibuU.  1,  9,  71. 

1.  Duint.     An  archaism  for  dent.     This  form  occurs  also  in     Q 
livy,  as  forming  part  of  the  language  of  a  vow :  **  Bellona,  ai  hodie 
nobia  victoriam  duia,  ast  ego  templum  tibi  voveo.**-   (10,  19.)     Be- 
sides being  used  on  such  solemn  occasions,  it  is  frequently  met  with 
among  the  comic  writers. 

2.  Sed  eat  mihi  tanti.  "  But  it  is  worth  this  sacrifice."  As  if 
he  had  said :  **  Retjublicae  aalua  est  mihi  tanti  momenti,  ut  huic 
impendenti  invidiae  tempeatati  me  objiciam.^* 

3.  Privata  ait.'  "  Be  private  in  its  character,"  i.  e.  concern  me 
individually ;  fall  only  on  my  head. 

4.  Sed  tu  ut  vitiia  tuia  commoveare.  "  But  that  you  can  be  at 
all  affected  by  the  consciousness  of  your  crimes."  Vitia  is  here 
used  to  denote  any  evil  deeds. 

5.  Ut  temporibua  reipublicae  concedas.  "  That  you  can  yield  to 
the  interests  of  the  republic."  It  is  the  same  as  if  Cicero  had  said : 
"  Ut  a  consilio  tuo  recedas,  et  ea,  quae  praesens  reipuUicae  status 
postulaty  Jieri  patiaris." — We  have  given  concedas  with  the  greater 
number  of  editions.  Graevius,  Lallemand,  Beck,  and  Schiitz,  prefer 
eedas,  which  is  found  in  some  manuscripts,  and  this  reading  is  also 
defended  by  Goerenz,  ad  Cic.  de  Leg.  3,  11, 26,  p.  251.  But  con- 
cedo  is  often  used  by  Cicero  for  the  simple  cedo.  Compare,  Ep.  ad 
Fam.  4:,S:  ad  Att.  14,  18  :  Vcrr.  2,  44  :  Rose.  Am.  40. 

6.  Pudor.  "A  sense  of  shame." — Unquam.  This  word  does 
not  appear  in  the  common  text.  Quintihan,  (9,  3,  62,)  in  quoting 
the  passage  inserts  it  after  pudor,  a  reading  which  Schiitz  and  Mat* 
thiae  adopt.  We  have  removed  it  to  its  present  place  as  givii^  a 
Ailler  Boand  to  the  sentence. 

14* 
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Pact.  # 

9         7.  Reeia.    Supply  via.    Thus  Terence,  Anir.  3,  4,  31 1  "  Quik 
hinc  recta  in  jristrinum  profieitcar  via." 

8.  SermoneM  hominum.  **  The  remaiks  of  men,"  i.  e.  the  cen- 
sures that  will  he  heaped  upon  me  for  my  tyrannical  conduct 
Compare  Cie.  Veir.  4, 7 :  "  In  sermonein  hominum  atque  mtuperor 
Honem  venire,"  and  Ep.  ad  Alt.  2,  14:  "  Vajmlare  aermonibus." 

9.  Molem  iatius  invidiae.  "  The  weight  of  that  odium  which 
you  will  thus  bring  upon  me."  The  student  will  mark  the  force  of 
the  pronoun  iste^  and  consult  note  4,  pago  I., 

10.  Servire  meae  lartdi  et  gloriae.  "  To  subserve  the  purpofes 
of  my  praise  and  my  gl(^,"  i.  e.  to  advance  my  reputation  and 
gloTy. — Cicero  resorts  to  an  artful  dilemma.  Catiline  may  entertain 
either  hostile  or  friendly  feelings  towards  Cicero,  just  as  lie  pleases, 
for  the  purpose  either  of  exposing  Mm  to  odium,  or  contributing  to 
his  renown,  but  in  either  event  he  must  leave  the  city. 

11.  Cum  importuna  aceleratorum  manu.  "With  thy  lawless 
band  of  miscreants."  Importunus  here  denotes  a  total  disregard 
for  what  time,  place,  circumstance  and  person  demand.  Hence  tt 
obtains  the  signification  of  "  unbridled,"  "  outrageous,"  "  intolera- 
ble," dec.  Compare  Verr.  6,  60 :  "  Tmportunissimae  UbidineSf*^ 
"  the  most  unbridled  desires,"  and  Cai.  2,  6 :  Importunissimua 
hostis." 

12.  Impio  latrocinio.  **  In  your  impious  scheme  of  robbery."  It 
is  called  "  impious,"  or  unhallowed,  because  directed  against  his 
native  country.  Latrociniumf  in  its  earliest  acceptation,  meant 
merely  the  service  of  a  soldier,  and  the  primitive  meaning  of  latro 
itself  was  the  same  as  milea.  The  idea  of  robbery  and  plunder  was 
associated  with  it  at  a  later  period,  from  the  plundering  habits  of 
disbanded  soldiers.  Festus  derives  latro  from  the  Greek  \atpe(a, 
"  service,"  where  others,  however,  by  a  change  of  reading,  make 
\arpov,  "pay,"  the  root.  (Lindemann.  Corp.  Gram.  Lat.  vol.  1, 
p.  88.)  Varro's  derivation  of  the  term  from  latua,  because  the 
latroneSf  at  first,  like  a  kind  of  body-guard,  protected  the  side  of  the 
king  or  commander,  ("  circum  latera  erant  regi")  or,  because  they 
wore  swords  by  their  sides,  ("  ad  latera  hahehaid  ferrum  f)  is  now 
deservedly  rejected. 

13.  Quamquam.     "  And  yet."     Compare  note  22,  page  8. 

14.  Qui  tihi  ad  Forum  Aurelium,  dec.  "To  wait  for  thee  in 
arms  near  Forum  Aurelium."  The  preposition  ad,  with  the  name 
of  a  place,  denotes  immediate  proximity,  but  not  the  being  in  the 
place  itself. — ^Towns  were  called  Fora  by  the  Romans,  where  the 
praetor  held  what  we  would  term  his  circuits,  for  administering  jus- 
tice, and  where  also  maikets  were  established.   The  town  of  Forum 
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Aureliam,  (now  Monte  Alto,)  was  situate  in  Etruiia,  and  took  the  ^ 
latter  part  of  its  name  from  the  .Tia  Aorelia  on  which  it  stood, 
and  which  led  from  Rome  to  Pisa.  The  Aorelian  way  was  con- 
tinned  from  this  latter  place,  A.  U.  C.  639,  hy  the  consul  Aemilius 
ScaoTus>  under  the  name  of  Via  Aemilia,  as  far  as  Dertona,  (now 
TortOTULy)  and  at  a  later  period  was  carried  from  Yada  Sabata  (where 
it  had  left  lite  coast  for  Dertona)  to  the  Maritune  Alps,  and  even 
beyond  them  into  Ganl  as  far  as  Arelate  (now  Aries.)  Consult 
Cramer**  And.  Italy ,  yoI.  1,  p.  35,  and  Anton.  Itin.  p.  288,  ed, 
WesseUng. — Sigon.  Ant.  Jur.  Ital,  t,  5. 

15.  Cut  sciam.  The  common  text  has  guum  geiamf  Ernest! 
merely  gciam.  We.  have  inserted  cui  with  Beck  and  Schntz, 
'*  eonncinnitatis  gratia.** 

16.  AquUam  illam  argenteam.  The  same  which  Marius  had  in 
his  army  in  the  Cimbric  war.  Catfline  fell  beside  it  in  the  battle 
which  ended  the  conspiracy.  {Sail.  Cat.  69.) — Among  the  Romans, 
a  silver  eagle,  with  expanded  wings,  on  the  top  of  a  spear,  some- 
times holding  a  thundeibolt  in  its  claws,  with  the  figure  of  a  small 
chapel  aboYO  it,  and  occasionally  also  having  the  chapel  over  it,  was 
the  main  siandard  of  the  legion.  It  was  anciently  carried  before  the 
Tiiaiii,  or  third  rank,  composed  of  the  oldest  soldiers ;  but,  after 
the  time  of  Marius,  in  the  first  line,  and  near  it  was  the  ordinary 
place  of  the  general.  The  reason  of  this  change  of  place  appears 
to  have  been,  because,  in  the  time  of  Marius,  the  best  troops  began 
to  be  placed  first.  Consult  Salmas.  de  lie  Milit.  c.  6. — Lips,  de 
Mil.  Rom.  lib.  4,  dial,  3  and  h.—^WikcKe,  Lex.  Rei.  Num.  s.  t. 
Aquila  Legionaria. 

17.  Cui  domi  tuae,  dec.  **For  which  a  shrine  was  established 
at  your  own  home,  where  your  crimes  were  offered  up  as  appropriate 
incense.'*  We  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  a  paraphrafie,  in 
order  to  express  more  cleariy  the  meaning  of  the  orator. — It  has 
been  stated  in  the  previous  note,  that  the  eagle  of  the  legion  was 
sometimes  placed  in  a  kind  of  chapel,  or  aedieula^  and  at  other  times 
was  represented  either  without  any  such  chapel,  or  as  having  it 
above  the  wings.  Dio  Cassms  (40,  18)  is  very  explicit  respecting 
the  first  of  these :  Ian  Si  yea>;  inxpdg,  Ka\  Iv  AirtS  ierds  ;^(9vo'(id(  iviS- 
pvrtu.  So  Catiline,  in  the  figurative  language  of  Cicero,  had,  by 
keeping  the  Marian  eagle  at  his  own  home,  established  there,  in  fact, 
a  kind  of  sanctuary  for  it ;  and,  as  the  Roman  soldiers  were  accus- 
tomed to  pay  adoration  to  their  standards,  so  he,  according  to  the 
orator,  might  be  said  to  have  adored  the  one  in  his  possession,  and 
to  have  invoked  it  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  intended  violence  and 
tspine. — With  regard  to  the  different  forms  of  the  legionary  standard. 
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Q  already  alluded  to,  consult  Stewech.  ad  Veget.  R.  M.  Ub.  2,  c.  6,  p. 
121,  and  the  authorities  cited  by  Reimar,  ad  Dion,  Cass.  1.  c^ 
where  the  error  of  Lipsius  is  corrected,  who  confounds  the  small 
temple  mentioned  by  Dio  with  the  sanctuary  of  the  camp  where  all 
the  standards  were  worshipped. 

18.  Ttt  ut  ilia,  &c. .  "  Is  it  to  be  beUcved  that  you  can  any 
longer,"  &c.  Supply  eredendumne  sit  forCj  and  consult  note  23, 
page  8. — Jstam  impiam  dexieram.  '^  That  impious  right  hand  of 
thine." 

19.  Haec  res.  i.  e.  hoc  helium  contra  patrianiy  haec  cimum  caedes. 
It  is  incorrect  to  apply  these  words  to  Catiline's  forced  departure 
from  the  city. — Ad  hanc  te  antcntiam,  &c.  "  It  was  for  this  mad 
career  of  crime  that  nature  gave  you  being,  inclination  trained,  fate 
reserved  you."  ,  ' 

20.  Nisi  nefarium.  "Unless  of  an  unhallowed  character." 
Bellum  nefarium  means  a  war  against  his  native  country,  and  hence 
impious  and  unhallowed. — Nactus  cs.  "  You  have  got  together." 
Atque  ab  omni,  &c.  The  order  is,  atgue  (ex)  derelictis  ah  rum 
modo  omnifortuna,  verum  etiam  (a)  spe, 

YQ  1-  Hie.  i.  e.  inter  ejusmodi  hominum  gregem. — Qua  laelitia 
perfntere,  &c.  "  What  gratification  will  you  experience,  with  what 
,  joy  will  you  exult,  in  what  delight  will  you  revel."  Cortius,  ad 
Plin.  Ep.  4,  16,  conjectures  perjiuas  in  place  of  perfruert^  bu; 
the  emendation  is^f  no  great  value.  If  any  change  be  needed,  it 
would  be  to  reject  the  words  qua  laetitia  perfmere,  as  an  explana- 
tory gloss  of  what  follows,  viz. :  quibus  gaudiis  exsuUahis  1 

2.  Ad  kujus  vitae  studium,  &c.  "  It  was  to  prepare  you,  no 
doubt,  for  the  zealous  pursuit  of  such  a  life  as  this,  that  all  those 
labours  of  yours,  as  they  are  called,  were  gone  through  with." 
Meditari  is  here  used  passively,  in  the  sense  of  agi  or  exerceri.  The 
whole  passage  is  full  of  irony  and  bitter  scorn.  ^ 

3.  Ad  obsidendum  stuprum.  "  For  the  purpose  of  watching  an 
opportunity  for  debauchery."  The  literal  meaning  is,  "  to  lie  in 
wait  for  debauchery."  Compare  Verr.  1,  2  :  "  Qui  meum  tempos 
obsideret" — Ad  facinus  obeundum,  "  For  the  execution  of  some 
daring  and  wicked  enterprise." 

4.  Bonis  occisorum.  Graevius  and  some  other  editors  give 
otiosorum  from  a  few  MSS.  But  this  destroys  the  force  of  Cicero*3 
remark.  The  orator  means,  that  Catiline  enriched  himself  by  plun- 
dering the  property  of  those  who  had  been  proscribed  during  the 
civil  contests  of  Sylla  and  Marius,  he  being  a  partisan  of  the  former. 
Consult  Historical  Index,  s.  v.  Catilina. 

5.  Habes  ubi  ostentes.     "  You  have  now  a  glorious  field  for  dis- 
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Pafe 
playing.*'  Ironical. — PaUentiam  famif,  Sec,  Compare  Sallnst,  JO 
Cat.  6,  and  Or.  pro.  Cod.  0.  ^ 

0.  Confeehim.  **  Undone." — Cumteacontulaiur^puK.  Cicero 
means,  when  his  influence  pzerented  Catiline  from  heing  elected  to 
the  consulship. 

7.  Exul.  We  hare  gireh  this,  and  also  eotutUi  in  Italics,  to 
mark  the  paronomasia.    So  likewise  lairoeinium  and  beUum. 

8.  Nunc,  iU  a  me,  dec.  "  Now,  Conscript  Fathers,  that  I  may, 
in  &e  moat  earnest  and  solemn  manner,  remove  from  me  what 
seems,  as  it  weire,  an  almost  well-gronnded  complaint  on  the  part  of 
my  country."  Qutandam  (literally,  **  a  certain")  is  purposely  cmr 
ployed  to  qualify  prope  jtutam. — ^The  veib  dttettari  here  denote^ 
'*  to  seek  to  remove  any  thing  from  dne,  such  as  blame,  accusation, 
dtc.,  by  the  utmost  earnestness  of  manner,  adjuring,  calling  to  wit- 
ness aJl  that  one  holds  dear;"  while  depreeari  rises  upon  it  in 
meaning,  "  to  pray  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  to  entreat  ferventljs 
to  supi^cate,  that  one  may  be  freed  from  certain  consequences.' 
Compare  Ernesti,  Clav.  Cic.  s.  t. 

9.  PercipUe  quaeso,  quae  di^niy  dec.  The  oratorical  skill  with 
which  Cicero  brings  this  oration  to  a  close,  is  admirable.  He  had, 
already,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  discourse,  repeatedly  asserted,  that 
it  was  fully  in  his  power  to  put  Catiline  to  death  if  he  felt  inclined. 
In  order  to  support  this  assertion  once  more  in  the  strongest  manner. 
he  introduces  tiie  striking  personification  of  his  own  country,  com- 
plaining that  he  had  not  removed  Catiline  from  existence,  when  it 
was  his  duty  to  have  done  so.  The  three  grounds  of  excuse,  which 
might  have  exonerated  him  from  censure  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
offender,  his  country  here  pronounces  utterly  insufficient  to  excuse 
his  inaction.  1.  The  custom  of  early  dfly«.— Why,  in  earlier  days, 
replies  his  country,  even  individuals  uninvested  with  magistracy,  as, 
for  example,  Scipio  Nasica,  put  to  death  with  their  own  hands  the 
^turbers  of  the  public  rqMse.  3.  7*he  law  ichich  forbade  any 
Roman  eUizeiCs  being  put  to  death. — But,  repUes  his  country,  no 
man  who  fails  in  his  duty  as  a- citizen,  can  claim  the  privileges  of 
one. — 3.  The  dread  of  public  odium,  for  what  might  seem  tocr  harsh 
an  exercise  of  authority. — ^A  man,  like  Cicero,  whom  the  republic 
had  elevated,  in  so  extraordinary  manner,  to  the  highest  office  in  her 
giift,  is  bound,  when  the  safety  of  that  republic  is  at  stake,  to  consid-* 
er  personal  odium  or  danger  as  of  only  secondary  importance. — ^All 
this  forms,  as  Muretus  remarks,  *'  orationem  moratam.** 

10.  M.  Tullij  quid  agisl  Compare  the  address  of  his  country 
to  Socrates,  in  the  Criton  of  PUto,  (Ml>)  *l^  f^^h  ^  ^^parn,  r(  h 
y^  iXitf  »(«'  i  *•  ^*  ^* 
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Page. 

10  11.  Evocatorem  servorwn.  Those  soldiers  who  had  serred  oQt 
their  time,  {emeriiij)  and  those  who,  from  Sylla's  time  downward, 
had  received,  instead  of  a  military  pension,  a  piece  of  ground  to  cul- 
tiyate  and  dwell  on,  were  always,  in  case  of  any  sudden  and  danger- 
ous emergency,  compelled  again  to  enter  the  ranks  and  perform 
military  service.  When  this  was  to  be  done,  persons  were  sent  to 
summon  them,  called  amqvitiioret  or  evocatores.  {Dio  Cms.  44, 
13. — Lips,  de  Mil.  Rom.  1,  S.-^Turneb.  Advers.  1,  9. — Steweeh. 
ad  Veget.  2,  3.)  We  see  from  this,  with  what  bitter  scorn  Catiline 
is  called  evocator  servorumj  as  if  he  had  gone  into  their  very  work- 
shops and  summoned  them  forth  to  insurrection  and  deeds  of  blood. 

12.  Non  emissus  ex  urbe,  dec.  On  the  principle,  that,  if  allowed 
to  escape,"  he  will  only  return  with  surer  means  of  destruction. 

13.  Mactari.  "  To  be  visited.'*  Used  here  for  aJEcs.  The  verb 
mactare  is  the  official  term,  properly,  for  slaying  a  victim  at  a  sacri- 
fice, after  the  salted  meal  had  been  sprinkled  between  the  horns, 
and  all  the  other  ceremonies  performed.  In  its  primitive  sense, 
however,  it  is  equivalent  merely  to  magis  augere^  and  hence,  when 
applied  to  a  sacrifice,  means  in  strictness,  to  go  on  and  consummate 
what  has  been  already  begun,  i.  e.  to  slay  the  victim.  It  is  in  this 
way  only  we  can  explain  such  phrases  as  the  following :  <*  mactant 
honoribus"  "  they  advance  with  honours,''  i.  e.  heap  fresh  honours 
upon:  {Cic.  de  Repub.  ap.  Non.  c.  4,  n.  291.) — ^^Liberum  patrem 

fanorum  consecratione  mactatis."  "Ye  do  honour  to  father  Bac- 
chus," dec.  {Amob.  1,  p.  24.)  Compare  also  the  forms  macte  vtr- 
tute,  macte  ingeniOf  &c. — ^The  propriety  of  Cicero's  phrase  will  now 
be  fully  apparent.  His  country  tells  him  that  something  more  must 
jf'^  be  done ;  the  last  act,  the  finishing  blow  to  the  conspiracy,  must 
now  be  attended  to,  in  putting  Catiline  to  death. 

14.  Mosne  majorum.  Their  forefathers  would  not  put  a  Roman 
citizen  to  death  without  the  order  of  the  Roman  people* — At  per- 
saepe  edam  privati,  &c.  Cicero  alludes  particularly  to  the  case  of 
P.  Scipio  Nasica,  who  headed  the  party  of  the  nobility  when  Tibe- 
rius Gracchus  was  slain.  The  expression  persaepe  falls  under  the 
head  of  what  may  be  denominated  oratorical  exaggeration,  since 
justifiable  instances  of  this  nature  were  by  no  means  frequent. 

15.  An  leges.  The  Porcian  and  Sempronian  laws  in  particular. 
The  former  ordained,  that  no  Roman  citizen  should  be  bound, 
scourged,  or  put  to  death.  (Pro.  Rah.  4. — Verr.  6,  63. — lAv.  10, 
9.)  The  latter  enjoined,  that  no  Roman  citizen  should  be  put  to 
death  without  the  express  order  of  the  Roman  people  ;  which  was 
only  reviving  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  twelve  tables.  It  was 
intended,  however,  in  fact,  as  a  revival  of  the  Porcian  law,  which 
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P*ge. 
had  grown  in  some  degree  obsolete.     CojisaiiSigon.de  A nHq,Jur,  JO 
civ.  Rom.  1,  6,  and  Heineccnuj  AiUiq.  Rom.  Append.  1,  1,  27,  p. 
247,  cd.  Haubold. 

l^.  Rogatae  9urU.  "  Have  been  enacted.'*  The  people,  at  the 
comitia,  were  asked  tfieir  pleasure  respecting  the  passage  of  laws. 
The  usual  fonn  of  application,  on  the  part  of  the  presiding  magis- 
trate, was,  "  velitis,  jubeaHs  Quirites  ?'*  •*  Hence  rogare  legem 
which  would  strictly  mean, "  to  ask  the  people  about  the  passage  of 
a  law,"  gets  the  meaning  of  **  to  enact  a  law,"  and  so  also  rogare 
magistratuSf  '  to  elect  magistrates."  On  the  same  principle,  before 
a  law  was  carried  through,  and  while  it  ^Tas  still  pending,  it  was 
termed  rogatio,  "  a  bill."  Hence,  too,  when  the  people  were  to 
▼ote  about  a  law,  two  ballots  were  given  them,  on  one  of  which 
were  the  letters  U.  R.  (i.  e.  uii  rogaa,)  and  on  the  other  A.  (i.  e. 
aniiquo,  antiqua  probo.)  The  former  was  the  affirmative  ballot, 
and  was  equivalent  to,  "  vdo  legem  esseuti  roga$.** 

17.  Tenuerunt.  "  Have  retained."  i.  e.  have  been  allowed  to 
retain. — Invidiam  posteritatie.  "The  reproaches  pf  posterity." 
Literally,  "the  odium,"  or  "dislike." 

18.  Praeclaram  veroy  &c.  "You  are  making  a  fine  return, 
indeed,  to  the  Roman  people."  Ironical. — Hominem  per  te  cogm 
turn.  "A  person  brought  into  notice  by  your  own  exertions 
merely,"  i.  e.  what  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to  call  "  a  new 
man,"  nowtM  homo ;  meaning  one  who  had  been  the  first  of  his 
frmily  to  raise  himself  to  any  curule  office,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
enroll  himself  by  his  personal  merits  among  the  nobility.  Cicero 
was  fond  of  alluding  to  this  feature  in  his  history,  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  most  pardonable  kind  of  pride. 

19.  Tarn  mature.  Cicero  was  elected  consul  the  very  year  he 
was  first  permitted,  by  law,  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate.  No 
one  could  present  himself  as  an  aspirant  for  the  consulship,  until  he 
had  completed  his  43d  year.  The  orator  boasts  of  having  obtained 
all  the  inferior  offices  in  the  same  way ;  each  in  the  year  when  he 
was  first  allowed  to  apply  for  it.  Hence  the  expression  in  the 
present  passage,  per  omnes  honorum  gradus,  "  through  all  the 
gradations  of  office." 

1.  Severitatis  ae  fortiHtdinis  irmdia,    "  The  odium  arising  firom  J  | 
a  strict  and  firm  discharge  of  duty." — Quam  inertiae  ae  nequitiae. 
"Than  that  which  is  attendant  upon  indolence  and  remissness." 
Compare  note  20,  page  2. 

2.  Tum  te  non  existimaSf  6cc,  A  beautiful  figure,  best  expressed 
by  a  paraphrase  :  "  Do  you  not  imagine  that  you  yourself  will  be 
then  enveloped  amid  the  flames  which  the  iiidigpation  of  your 
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2 1  conntxy  shall  have  kindled  against  you  t"  litexaHy,  *  Bo  yon  not 
think  that  you  wiU  then  blaze  amid  the  conflagration  of  odium  !"-— 
The  figure  aiises  yeiy  naturally  from  the  previous  eipression,  ^  tecta 
ardebufU." 

8.  His  ego  sanctunmU  vodbus,  '*  To  these  most  rererod  ex- 
postulations on  the  part  of  my  country."  SancHstvmit  is  here 
equivalent  to  sancHstime  colendis^r^MmHbus.  ^'To  the  secret 
thoughU." 

4.  Si  judkdrem,  **  Could  I  hare  thought."  In  conditional 
propositions,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  consequent  clause  to  con- 
tain the  pluperfect  subjunctiye,  while  the  conditional  clause  contains 
the  imperfect  subjunctive  with  n  or  nin.  Thus  in  the  present 
instance  we  have  judicarem  and  deiistem.  The  probability  is  thus 
qpoken  of  generally,  without  being  strictly  referred  to  the  time  at 
which  it  existed.    (Zumpl.  L.  G.  p.  381.) 

5.  Unius  usuram  horae  ad  mvendum,  "The  enjoyment  of  a 
single  hour  for  the  purposes  of  existence." — Gladialori  isti.  Com- 
pare note  11,  page  6. — EterUm.  "And  well  may  I  make  this 
assertion,  for^    Compare  the  Greek  form  of  expression  koI  y&f, 

6.  Honestarunt.  "  Graced."  Equivalent  to  deeorarunt. — Certe 
mihi,  dec.  Emesti  suspects  niiki  of  being  unnecessary  here.  But 
it  is  needed  to  mark  a  kind  of  opposition  to  mmmi  viri,  ^t  cUrissimi 
cives. 

7.  Parricida  civium.    Consult  note  6,  page  7. 

8.  Qui  spem  Catilinaet  dec.  **  Who  .have  fostered  the  hopes  of 
Catiline,  by  their  feeble  expressions  of  opinion." — Non  eredendo 
*<  By  not  believing  in  its  existence." 

9.  Si  in  hufic  animadvertissem.  "  If  I  had  punished  him."  Un- 
derstand supplieio.  The  verb  animadvertere,  when  used  with  an 
ellipsis  of  supplicio,  in  the  sense  of  punishing,  denotes  to  punish  by 
authority,  and  then  refers  to  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrate,  in 
marking  offences  committed.  The  use  of  the  preposition  tx,  on 
such  occasions,  before  the  name  of  the  culprits,  intimates  more 
strongly  the  steady  attention  durected  towards  the  conduct  found  to 
be  r^rehensible.    {HUPs  Synonyma,  p.  89,  4to  ed.; 

10.  Regie.  "  Tyrannicaily."  After  the  expulsion  of  Tarqutn, 
nothing  was  more  hateful  to  a  Roman  ear  than  ^e  name  of  **  king," 
reXj  and  hence  they  connected  with  the  expressions  regnare,  regie 
aUquidfacere  out  dicere,  the  idea  of  tyrannical  and  oppresave  con- 
duct, and  such  as  was  hostile  to  freedom.  Compare  dc,  Agrar. 
2,  6,  where,  in  order  to  excite  the  hatred  of  the  people  against 
the  authors  of  the  Agrarian  law,  he  calls  them  "  decern  rege»  aerorO^ 
veftigaltum,  frovinciaruni  omnium,**  &c. 
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11.  PauUisper    teprimiy  ntm  t»   perpetuum  e&mprtmi   pa$se.  \l 
'<  May  be  repressed  for  a  season,  bai  cannot  be  fw  ever  suppressed." 
Compare  \he  remarks  of  Emestas  Antoniue :  "  Qui  reprimitur,  ad 
tempu  tantum  conHnetur ;  qui  comprimitar,  plane  ctmjicitur." 

12.  8e  ejeeerit.  Equivalent  in  effect  to  pmeceps  ex  urbe  exierii, 
. — Ceteros  naufragoe,  "  The  rest  of  his  shipwrecked  band  of  fol- 
lowers." .  Emesti  suspects  that  naufaagos  is  a  mere  interpolation, 
which  has  found  its  way  into  the  text  irom  haying  been  mentioned 
in  the  second  oration  against  Catiline,  c.  11.  He  mistakes,  however, 
a  very  forcible  figure.  By  naufragi  Cicero  means  those  who  are 
^pwrecked  in  character  and  foitune  by  reason  of  their  flagitious 
excesses.  Compare  pro  SiiU.  c.  14,  where  those  who  have  lost 
their  private  patrimony  are  called  patrimonio  naufragi. 

13.  Haee  tarn  aduUa  reipublieae  peeii*.    "  This  so  ripe  a  plague    ^ 
of  the  republic."    As  if  he  had  said :  **  Hie  CatUinOy  tarn  rdusHis 
et  eorroborahu  reipublieae  eversor,  iantum  roborie  et  vinumjam  in 
evertenda  repuhliea  nactua.** 

14.  Jamdiu.  For  the  space  of  three  years,  i.  e.  ever  since  the 
consulship  of  Lepidus  and  Tullus. 

15.  Quo  pacto,  "  By  what  means,"  i.  e.  by  what  fatality. — Om- 
nium  scelerum,  &c.  "  The  maturity  of  all  these  crimes,  and  of  this 
long-continued  madness  and  audacity." — Eruperit.  The  metaphor 
appears  to  be  borrowed  from  an  ulcer,  breaking  when  ripe.  Com- 
pare Plmy,  H.  N.  22,  23,  49:  "tt/crra  matureMcentia,'*  and  (22, 
10,  12,)  "ulcera  erumpentia.*^ 

1.  Ex  tanto  latrocinio.     "  From  so  numerous  a  band  of  robbers."  1 0 
hatrodmum  is  here  used  for  latrofies,  as  seroitium  often  is  for  servi. 

2.  In  venie  atque  in  visceribus  reipublieae.  **  In  the  veins  and 
vitals  of  the  republic."  The  viscera  are  the  upper  entrails  or  vitals, 
includmg  the  lungs,  heart,  liver,  dec.  The  intestina  are  the  lower 
entrails.  Compare  the  language  of  Celsus,  **  a  vieeeriius  ad  intet 
Una  veniundum  eet,^  (4,  11,)  and  again,  **  Septum  id  quod  tranw^ 
vermm  a  euperioribus  vieceribus  intestina  discemit.**  (7,  4,  2,  p. 
854,  ed.  Targa.)  The  corresponding  word  in  Greek  is  nXdyx^^* 
which  were  the  parts  always  examined  by  the  soothsayers. 

3.  Aesiu  febrique.     "  Under  a  burning  fever." 

4.  Qui  est.  "  Which  existe."—iJtf^«>a/tt«.  "  After  bemg  miti- 
gated  in  some  degree." — Vivis  reliquis.  *'  While  the  other  con- 
spirators remain  alive."  We  have  adopted  this  reading  in  place  of 
the  common  one,  civibua  reliquis,  which  does  not  suit  the  context. 
Cioero  means,  that  the  death  of  Catiline  will  not  suffice  for  crushing 
the  evil  engendered  by  the  conspiracy,  as  long  as  his  accomplices 
are  allow^  to  remain  ali^e. 

13 
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13      ^'  ^i^^^cunufore  irilmndl  frattoris  wham,    L.  Valerius  Flaccus 
was  Praetor  Urhanus  at  this  time,  and  the  partisans  of  Catiline 
appear  to  have  placed  themselvesi  at  different  times,  around  his  tri 
bunal,  to  deter  him,  if  possible,  from  administering  justice. 

6.  Obsidere.  "  To  beset.'*  A  verb  of  the  tbod  conjugation^- 
obndoy  irt. 

7.  MaUeolos.  **  Fiery  arrows."  A  description  of  this  species 
of  missile  is  given  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  (23,  3,)  from  which  it 
appears,  that  they  were  a  kind  of  arrow,  with  a^  iron  grating  below 
the  head,  swelling  out  like  a  clew  in  spinning.  This  iron  receptacle 
was  filled  with  combustibles,  which,  on  being  ignited,  burnt  fiercely, 
and  could  only  be  extinguished  by  dust  thrown  upon  the  flame. 
Water  merely  served  to  increase  its  vehemence.  The  name  mo^ 
Uolu9  {**  little  mallet")  was  given  to  this  missile,  from  the  resem- 
blance which  the  projecting  or  swelling  part  bore  to  the  head  of  a 
mallet.  Compare  Lips.  Poliorcb^  5,. and  the  autliorities  cited  by 
him. 

8.  Quid  de  repullica  serUiai.  **  What  his  sentiments  are  respect- 
ing the  republic." 

9.  OpprusOf  vindicata,    *<  C]rushed,  punished." 

10.  Cum  summa  reipublieae  salute,  6cc.  "  With  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  republic  firmly  established,  and  with  your  own  calamity 
and  ruin  fully  assured,  and  with  the  destruction  of  those,  who  have 
joined  themselves  with  you  in  every  act  of  wickedness  and  parri- 
cide, now  reduced  to  absolute  certainty,  go  forth  to  your  impious 
and  unhallowed  war."  We  have  introduced  a  partial  paraphrase, 
in  order  to  convey  the  orator^s  meaning  more  clearly.  The  idea, 
more  briefly  expressed,  would  be  as  follows :  "  Go  forth,  for  the 
safety  of  the  republic,  for  your  own  ruin,  and  for  the  destruction  of 
your  accomplices. 

11.  Auspiciis.  Matthiae  well  remarks,  that  not  only  temples, 
but  also  statues  were  consecrated  by  taking  the  auspices. — Star 
iorem.     **  The  stay."     Consult  note  15,  page  4. 

12.  Scelerum  foedere.     "  By  a  compact  of  wickedness." — Mae* 
'  tahis.    "  Wilt  visit."    Compare  note  13,  page  10. 
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1.  M.  TutLii  CiCERONifl,  &c.  "  Second  Oration  of  Mucus  J  3 
Tullins  Cicero  against  Lucius  Catiline,  delivered  before  the  'Roman 
people." — Catiline  having  escaped  unmolested  to  the  camp  of  Man- 
lius  in  Edniia,  the  conduct  of  Cicero  in  not  apprehending,  but 
Bending  away,  this  formidable  enemy,  had  probably  excited  some 
censure  and  discontent.  The  second  Catilinarian  oration  was,  in 
consequence,  delivered  by  Cicero,  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  in 
order  to  justify  his  driving  the  chief  conspirator  from  Rome.  A 
capita]  punishment,  he  admits,  ought  long  since  to  have  overtaken 
Catiline,  but  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  times,  that  the  existence  of 
the  conspiracy  would  not  have  been  believed,  and  he  had,  therefore, 
resolved  to  place  his  guilt  in  a  point  of  view  so  conspicuous,  that 
vigorous  measures  might,  without  hesitation,  be  adopted,  both 
against  Catiline  and  his  accomplices. 

He  also  takes  this  opportunity  to  warn  his  audience  against  those 
bands  of  conspirators  who  still  luriLed  within  the  city,  and  whom  he 
divides  into  various  classes,  describing,  in  the  strongest  language, 
the  different  degrees  of  guilt  and  profligacy,  by  which  they  were 
severally  characterized. 


2.  Tandem  aliquando,  <Su;.  **  At  length,  then,  Romans,  we  have 
either  cast  out,  or  sent  away,  or  accompanied  with  execrations  on 
his  voluntary  departure  from  our  city,  Lucius  Catiline,  raging  with 
audacity,  breathing  forth  crime,  wickedly  plotting  the  ruin  of  his 
eountry,  every  instant  threatening  you  and  this  city  with  fire  and 
sword.'*  Tha  commencement  of  this  oration  makes  a  kind  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  Quousque  tandem  with  which  the  first  begins. 

3.  Quirites.  An  appellation  given  to  the  whole  Roman  people 
when  addressed  on  any  public  occasion.  The  term  is  commonly 
ierived  from  Quirinus,  a  name  given  to  Romulus,  or  from  Cure*, 

tfiWDof  the  Sabines.  They  who  favour  the  latter  etymology  asserti 
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13  ^t  ^®  Sabines  were  called  Quirites  before  their  junction  with  the 
Romans,  and  that  it  afterward  became  the  common  appellation  of 
the  united  pe^le.  The  former  deriration,  however,  appears  prefera- 
ble. Quirinus  was  a  title  of  Janus,  the  god  that  opened  the  year, 
when  armies  move  forth  on  campwignB  ;  and  the  root  is  Q»tn>,  the 
Sabine  term  for  **  a  spear/'  Hence  the  senate  could  find  no  appel- 
lation more  glorious  than  this,  to  bestow  on  the  valiant  Romulus 
after  he  had  disappeared  &om  the  earth. 

4.  Scelu*  ankelaniem.  A  streng  and  beautiful  expression.  One, 
who  is  deeply  agitated,  breathes  deeply  {anhelat) ;  ftnd  Catiline  is 
thus  said  to  send  forth  crime  with  every  exspiration  from  his  troubled 
bosom.     His  whole  thoughts  are  identified  with  wickedness. 

5.  Minitantem.  The  student  will  mark  the  singular  propriety 
and  force  of  the  frequentative. 

6.  Vel  ejedtims.  By  consular  authority  Cicero  perhaps  aUudes, 
by  the  use  of  this  word  {ejicio)  to  some  complaints  on  the  part  of 
Catiline's  friends,  of  his  having  been  dealt  with  too  har^y. — Vtl 
emisimtu.  Implying  permission  to  depart. — Jpaum,  Literally, 
"  of  his  own  accord."     Consult  Ernettif  Clav,  Cic,  s.  v.  Ipse, 

7.  Verbis,  Referring  particularly  to  the  expressions  used  at  the 
close  of  the  previous  oration.  It  was  customary,  at  Rome,  for  their 
friends  to  escort  to  the  gates  of  the  city  any  distinguished  persons 
when  leaving  the  city  on  affaire  of  importance,  and  to  accompany 
them  with  their  wishes  and  prayere  {euntes  ad  porUu  prosequi.) 
Cicero,  here,  by  a  very  striking  figure,  applies  this  custom  to  the 
case  of  Catiline,  but  the  verba,  with  which  every  good  citizen  is  sup- 
posed to  have  accompanied  him,  are  wishes  and  preyera  for  his  luin. 

8.  Abiitf  ezcessiif  &c.  **He  is  gone,  he  has  left  us,  he  has 
escaped,  he  has  broke  away."  This  beautiful  and  striking  climax 
appears  to  be  couched  in  terms  borrowed  from  the  operations  of  the 
clmse.  Abiit  applies  to  the  wild  beast,  when  he  has  left  his  usual 
haunts  and  retired  to  another  part  of  the  forest ;  excessit,  when, 
after  having  been  tracked  out,  he  leaves  the  spot  before  the  nets  can 
be  prepared  for  him ;  evasit^  when  he  has  been  surrounded  by  the 
toils,  but  escapes  by  springing  forth ;  and  erupit^  when  he  bursts  his 
way  through  every  intervening  obstacle. 

9.  A  monstro  Ulo  atque  prodigio,  **  By  that  monster  and  prodigy 
of  wickedness."    Compare  Pro  Coel.  3,  12,  s^. 

10.  Sica  ilia.  Compare  chapter  6,  of  the  first  oration :  '*  Quotiei 
jam  tibi  extorta  est  sica  ista  de  manibus,"  <&c. 

11.  Non  in  campo.     Consult  note  3,  page  5. 

12.  Non  inforo.  The  forum  being  the  place  where  much  public 
business  was  transacted,  the  magistrates  were  heie  more  exposed  to 
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Page. 
(the  muideroiLB  designs  of  Catiline. — Intra  domettteoa  paneUs.  IQ 
Referring  to  the  attempt  made  by  the  two  Roman  knights  to  asMs- 
sinate  him  at  his  own  house. 

13..  Loco  Ule  motuM  esi.  **  He  was  dislodged  &om  his  strong- 
hold."  Some  apply  the  expression  to  the  movements  of  gladiaton% 
and  render  it :  "  He  was  driven  from  his  position."  This,  however, 
wants  force. 

14.  Bellum  justum.  *<  A  regular  warfare."  Opposed  to  lairO' 
cinium  occuUum^  and  denoting  a  formal  and  regular  war. 

15.  Quod  nan  eztulU,  "  That  he  did  not  carry  out  with  him."— 
Affiictum  et  proJUgatum.  "  Afflicted,  and  as  it  were  4a8hed  to  the 
▼eiy  ground." 

16.  PercuUum  atque  ahjectum,  "A  stricken  and  a  worthless 
thing." — Retorqvkel  ocubsy  dec.  Another  figure  borrowed  from  the 
movements  of  savage  animals.  Catiline  is  c(Mnpared  to  some  wild 
beast  looking  back  at  the  prey  which  has  just  been  torn  from  its 
grasp. 

1.  Qiudes  €936  omnes  oportebat.  All  good  citizens  thought  that  |^^ 
Catiline  ought  to  have  been  put  to  death.  Cicero  here  says,  that 
this  Ihould  have  been  the  opinion  of  all  citizens  indiscriminately.— 
Triumphat.  As  if  over  a  common  foe  to  all. — Tarn  capitalem 
ho9tem,  **  So  deadly  a  foe."  Capitalis  is  here  used  for  pemicio- 
suSf  or,  in  other  words,  "  omnium ,  bonorum  capitilnis  quasi  insi- 
dians." 

2.  Et  affectum.  "  And  to  have  been  visited." — Hujus  imperii 
severitas.  "  The  strict  discharge  of  the  duties  of  my  magistracy." 
With  imperii  supply  eonnUaris. — Respubtica.  "  The  interests  of 
the  republic." 

3.  Qui  (j^uae  ego  deferrem,  &c.  "  Who  would  not  have  believed 
what  I  might  have  alleged  against  him."  The  student  will  observe 
in  this  clause,  and  in  several  that  follow,  the  use  of  the  imperfect 
subjunctive  for  the  pluperfect.  This  is  done,  in  order  to  state  the 
probability  in  general  terms,  without  any  strict  reference  to  the  tune 
at  which  it  actually  existed.  (Zumpt,  L,  G.  p.  331.) — ^The  use  of 
the  pronoun  ego  is  worthy  of  notice  here.  Cicero  means  that  many 
would  not  have  belieyed  the  accusation  against  Catiline,  because 
hef  Catiline^s  private  foe,  as  was  supposed,  had  seen  fit  to  make  it. 

4.  Qui  propter  stultitiam  non  putarent.  "  Who,  from  want  of 
judgment,  would  have  deemed  the  charges  untrue."  Equivalent 
to  putarent  non  vera  esse  quae  ego  defsrrem, — Defenderent.  Sup- 
ply sum,  scil.  Catilinam. — Quam  mvltos,  qui  propter  improbitatem 
faverent.  *  How  many,  who,  firom  utter  worthlessness,  would  have 
&voured  his  cause." 

15» 
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14  ^'  Ae  si,  dec.  "  And  jrei,  could  I  have  snj^sed,  that,  if  he 
were  taken  off,  all  danger  would  have  been  driven  away  fmm  you, 
long  aince  would  I,"  dec.  Hlo  suhlato  is  here  equivalent  to  morte 
CaiiUnae. — Invidiae  meae.  **  Of  personal  odium."  The  same  in 
effect  as  odii  mihi  tuteipiendi. 

6.  Nc  vobU  guidem  omnilmSf  dec.  "  That,  if  I  should  punish 
him  witii  death)  as  he  deserved,  while  the  affair  was  still  as  yet 
not  clearly  ascertained  by  you  all."  The  term  re  refers  to  the 
existence  of  the  conspiracy,  and  the  guilt  of  Catiline. 

7.  Quam  vehementer.  Ironically  meajit.r-Porum  comitalus. 
«  Slightly  attended."  According  to  Plutarch  (  Vit.  Cie.  c.  16)  he 
was  accompanied  by  three  hundred  armed  followers,  i^e>Ba»  fttri 
ifiMovttap  hnXo^frnv,  jr.  r.  X.  He  also  had  with  him  the  fasces  and 
other  badges  off  authority.  (Compare  SaUust,  Cat.  c.  37. — Appian, 
B.  C.  2,  3.— Dio  Catnus,  37,  33.) 

8.  Tongilium  mihi  edttxit.  "He  has  led  out  with  him  my 
Tongilius."  The  pronoun  mihi  is  here  of  peculiar  and  idiomatic 
elegance,  and  is  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  bitter  irony.  Ton- 
gilius was,  as  may  readily  be  inferred  from  the  context,  an  infamous 
character,  and  a  bosom-friend  of  Catiline. 

9.  Quern  amare  in  praetexta  coeperai.  "  To  whom  he  had  begun 
to  be  attached  in  early  youth."  The  praetexta  was  the  gown, 
which  the  Roman  youth  wore  until  they  were  17  years  of  age :  it  is 
here  put,  therefore,  for  that  period  of  life. — ^The  common  text  has 
calumnia  added  afler  praetexta.  It  is,-.however,  a  mere  marginal 
note,  which  found  its  way,  at  last,  into  the  text.  It  appears  to  have 
been  inserted  in  the  margin  of  a  manuscript,  by  some  person  dis- 
puting the  truth  of  the  charge.  If  to  be  translated,  it  must  be  ren- 
dered by  a  kind  of  parenthesis,  **  a  mere  calumny,"  and  must  be 
regarded  as  m>nical.  Lambinus,  Manutius,  Heumannus,  Schutz, 
and  others,  reject  it  from  the  text,  and  we  have  followed  their 
authority.  Garatoni,  in  the  Naples  ed.  proposes  the  following : 
J*  quern  armaie  in  praetexta  calumnia  coeperat,**  mailing  armare 
calumnia  go  together  in  construction,  and  giving  the  phrase  the 

~  meaning  of  *'  ad  omnem  ealumniandi  artem  formare,^*  but  this  is 
not  Ciceronian  phraseology.  (Compare  Odin.  Miac,  Ohs.  Bat. 
Nov.  vol.  12.) 

10.  Publicium  et  Munaeium.  Supply  pariter  eduxit.  The 
individuals  here  mentioned  were  two  of  the  worthless  companions 
of  Catiline. — Quorum  aes  alienum,  dec.  "  Whose  debts  contracted 
in  a  tavern."  Popina  is  a  tavern,  or  eating  house,  the  resort  of 
intemperate  and  gluttonous  persons.  Compare  the  language  of 
Plautus,  iPoen.  4,  2,  13,)  "  BUntur,  eatur,  quasi  in  popiwft." — 
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Cieeio  refers  to  tlie  tayem-debte  of  Pobliciui  and  Miinaeiiis,  not,  J^ 
u  some  ezpl&in  it,  to  money  boitowed  from  them  by  Catfline,  and 
spent  by  him  in  riot  and  debancheiy.    The  orator  stigmatizes  them 
as  mere  tavern-brawlers,  and  in  no  respect  dangeijons  to  the  state. 

11.  ReliqvU  quM  mro9y  dec.  Cicero  means,  that  the  persons 
left  behind  by  Catiline  were  much  more  to  be  dreaded  than  those 
whom  he  had  carried  'forth  with  him,  since  they  possessed  great 
influence,  were  men,  in  general,  of  good  families,  and  by  reason  of 
the  pressure  of  debt  were  reckless  of  consequences. 

12.  Prae  Gallicanis  legionibus.  **  In  comparison  with  our  Grallic 
legions."  The  orator  refers  to  the  regfilar  forces  in  Transalpine 
Gaul,  which,  as  Muretus  thinks,  were  at  that  time  in  winter«quar- 
ters.  The  usual  reading  is  ei  Gallicanis  legumibuf,  but  in  place 
of  et  we  have  adopted  p-ae,  the  emendatioo  of  Lambinus. — In  agro 
Pieeno  et  Gallieo.  Consult  Geographical  Index.  The  Gallic  in- 
ritoiy  meant  here,  is  that  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  As  regards  Q.  Metel- 
lus,  whose  full  name  was  Q.  Metellus  Celer,  and  who  was  one  of 
the  praetors  of  this  year,  consult  Historical  Index,  and  also  the  12th 
chapter  of  this  oration,  and  Sallust,  Cat.  30. 

13.  ColUetum  ex  senUms  iesperatiSy  &c.  "  An  army  composed 
of  desperate  old  men,  of  debauched  rustics,  of  bankrupt  fermers." 
The  senes  desperati  consisted  principally  of  the  veterans  of  Sylla. 
By  decoctor  is  property  meant  one  who  has  run  through  his  property 
and  become  bankrupt ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  ruined  spendthrift. 

14.  Vadimonia  deserere.  **  To  abandon  their  bail."  To  forfeit 
their  recognisance.  Vadtmonittm  is  the  bail-bond,  or  recognisance, 
by  which  a  person  binds  himself  to  appear  in  court  at  a  certain  day. 
If  one  abandoned  his  bail,  he  was  adjudged  infamous,  and  his 
creditors  were  put  in  possession  of  his  property  by  an  edict  of  the 
pcaetor. 

15.  Aeiem  exercitus  nostri.  "The.  array  of  our  army,"  i.  e.  our 
army  drawn  up  in  array  against  them." — Edictum  praetoris.  "  The 
mere  edict  of  the  praetor."  Cicero  ironically  asserts,  that  they  wiU 
be  overcome  by  the  mere  sight  of  the  praetor's  decree,  by  which,  in 
consequence  of  their  non-attendance,  their  creditors  had  obtained  . 
judgment  against  them.— -Concufewi.  "  They  will,  to  a  bmu,  fall 
prostrate  to  tfug  ground." 

1.  Hos  quos  video,  &c.     These  are  thought  to  be  the  same  Jg 
whom  Sallust  calls  **  filii  familiarum.^*    {Cat.  c.  4A.)—Volitare  in 
foro.     <*  Flitting  about  in  the  forum."    i.  e.  seeking  for  loans  of 
money  which  they  may  expend  in  their  career  of  extravagance. 

2.  In  senatum  venire.  There  were  eleven  senators  implicated  m 
the  conspiracy. 
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Fift. 

15  3-  Q^  niieni  unguetUis,  ^^Wbo  an  deek  with  pezfumes.'* 
The  Roman,  hke  the  Giedaii,  peifumes,  were  generally  unguenta, 
not  oila  as  with  ne.  Perfuming  the  hair  and  person  was  regarded 
aa  a  mark  of  great  effeminacy. 

4.  Qui  fulgent  purpura.  Another  allusion  to  the  senators  who 
were  implicated  in  the  conspiracy.  The  scnatorian  tonic,  called 
latus  elavuSf  had  a  broad  purple  border,  {davu*,)  whence  its  name. 
The  tunic  of  the  Equites  had  a  narrow  border,  and  was  called 
angusius  clavtu,  or  tunica  anguttidavia. 
6.  Sum  miliUt.    **  As  his  soldiers.*' 

6.  Video  eui  sit  Apuka  attriinUa.  Compare  SaUust,  Cat.  27, 
who  informs  us,  that  Apulia  was  "  assigned"  to  Caius  Julius^  Etruris 
to  Manlius,  the  Picene  district  to  one  Septimius,  a  Camertian.  The 
name  of  the  indiyidnal  to  whom  the  Grallic  district  was  aaaigned,  is 
not  given  by  him. 

7.  Superiori9  nocitM,  Not  the  night  which  had  just  gone  by,  but 
the  one  on  which  the  conspiiutois  met  at  the  house  of  Laeca,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  last  night  but  two. 

8.  Nae  iUi  vekementer  errant.  "  They  are  indeed  much  mis- 
taken."   Nae  from  the  Greek  va(, 

9.  Nisi  vera  si  quis  est.  "  Unless  in  truth  there  be  any  one.*' 
The  use  of  si  after  nisi  often  occuib.  Compare  Drakenborch  ad 
lAv.  6,  26,  vol.  2,  p.  376. — Si  quis  in  general  implies  the  poa»- 
bility  of  a  fact  not  existing. 

10.  CatUinae  simiUs,  "  Are  like  Catiline  in  character."  Coft- 
linae  is  here  the  genitive.  SimUis,  as  has  already  been  remarked, 
is  used  with  a  dative  of  external  resemblance,  but  with  a  genitive 
of  resemblance  in  nature  or  internal  constitution  {Zumpt,  L,  G.  p. 
270.) 

11.  Desiderio  sui  tabescere.  "  To  pine  away  through  regret  for 
their  absence.** — AureUa  via.    Compare  note  14,  page  9. 

12.  Si  quidem  hane  sentinam,  dec.  "  If  it  shiJl  have  cast  forth 
this  foul  crew  that  are  polluting  our  city.**  Compare  note  9, 
page  5. 

13.  Exhausto.  <<  Being  removed."  £xAatMto  is  here  employed 
figuratively  in  allusion  to  sentina.  So,  Or.  in  Cat.  1,  c.  5.  '*  £x- 
haurietur  ex  urbe"  &c. 

14.  Venefiois.  "  Poisoner.**  Secret  poisoning  was  much  prac« 
tised  at  Rome.  Consult  Beckmann*s  History  of  Inventions^  vol. 
1,  p.  74,  seqq. — ^There  was  a  special  law  against  this  practice,  and 
other  modes  of  assassination,  entitled  Lex  Cornelia.  {Pro  CluettL 
66.) 

15.  Quis  testanuntotum  stibjeeior,    "What  forger  of  wills'* 
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litofally,  one  who  sabstitvires  a  fake  wiH,  **  tesiamentum  suhjieii.*^  J  5 
Such  an  offender  is  called  by  Oiceio,  teatametUaritts  {Off.  8,  18. — 
Pro  Sext.  17) ;  by  Sallust,  signaior  faUus  {Cat.  c.  16) ;  by  Su^ 
tonius,  falsaritiSj  (  VU.  Net.  c.  \7.)    There  was  a  law  against  this 
{iractice  also,  entitled  Lex  GomeUa.  TestametUariti. 

16.  Quis  circumscnpior,  "  What  fraudulent  person."  Circumf 
scnptcr  is  properly  one,  y^ho,  under  cover  of  the  law,  defrauds 
another  by  any  aitfuliy-worded  writing.  Compare  the  woivls  of 
Seneca,  i^Excerpt,  6,  controv.  3.,)  **  Circunucriptio  semper  crimen 
sub  specie  legis  inoolml."  It  is  then  taken  generally  for  any  fraudu- 
lent person,  01  cheat.  The  lex  Laetoria  vas  enacted  against  such 
ofifenders. 

17.  Quis  nepos,  '*  What  spendthrift."  This  meaning  of  n^fo* 
appears  to  have  arisen,  from  the  circumstance  of  grandchildren, 
when  brought  up  by  their  grandparents,  being  generally  spoiled, 
either  from  too  much  indulgence,  or  else  from  too  little  care  being 
taken  of -them. 

18.  Quae  caeies^  4ec.  **  What  deed  of  murder  has  been  com 
mitted  during  these  latter  years,  without  his  participation  1  What 
act  of  abandoned  lewdness  has  not  been  perpetrated  by  him  1" 

19.  Jam  vero,     ^  Nay,  too."     Equivalent  to  mo  vero  eiiam.- 
Quae  tarUa  juvenhUis  iUecebra.   **  What  so  great  talent  for  alluring 
the  young  to  their  ruin."    Compare  Or.  in  Cat.  1,  6 :  "  Cut  te 
adolescenttUo,  quern  eorruptelarum  iUecehris  irretisses"  dec. 

1.  In  dissimili  rations.     *'  "V^lien  contrasted  with  each  other."      |  A 

2.  In  Ivdo  gladiatorio.  "  In  any  school  of  gladiators."  These 
schools  were  each  under  the  charge  of  a  person  called  lamstOf  who 
purchased  and  trained  np  slaves  for  this  employment. 

3.  Nemo  in  scena,  dec.  "  No  one  on  th^  stage,  more  worthless 
and  profligate  than  ordinary."  As  regards  the  force  of  levior  in  this 
passage,  compare  the  ifemark  of  Aulus  GelHus,  (7,  9,)  "  Veterum 
hominum,  qui  proprie  atque  integre  locuti  sunt,  leves  ddxerunt,  quos 
vulgo  nunc  viles  et  nuUo  pretio  dignos  dicimus." — Players,  unless 
very  eminent,  were  not  much  respected  among  the  Romans.  The 
Greeks  held  them  in  higher  estimation.  Among  the  Athenians, 
they  were  not  unfrequently  sent,  as  the  representatives  of  the  repub- 
lic, on  embassies  and  delegations.  As  a  body  of  men,  however, 
they  were,  even  among  the  Greeks,  of  loose  and  dissipated  charac- 
ter, and  as  such  were  regarded  with  an  unfavourable  eye  by  moralists 
and  phikMophers.  Aristotle  stigmatizes  the  players  of  his  day  as 
ignorant,  intemperate,  and  unworthy  of  a  respectable  man's  con>- 
pany.     {Theatre  of  ike  Greeks,  p.  123.) 

4.  Stuprorum  et  seelerum,  dec.    "  Accustomed  to  the  continual 
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Page. 

1  g  exercise  of  lewdness  and  erime."  A»nLtf actus  occurs,  in  like  mam- 
ner,  with  the  ablatiye,  in  Cic.  de  Orat.  3, 10,  and  frequently  in  livy- 
Consult  Gronovius  and  Duker,  ad  JAv.  24,  48,  and  48,  31,  and 
compare  the  remark  of  H.  Homer,  in  his  Gloss.  lAv,  s.  y. 

5.  Frigore  et  fame,  &c.  Compare  Sallust,  Cat.  6 :  <*  Corjus 
fattens  inediae,  vigiliaet  algaris,  supra  qtiam  cuiique  credibiU  est.** 

6.  Cum  industriae  sitbsidia,  &c.  ^  When  all  this  time  the  aids 
of  honest  industiy,  and  the  means  of  virtae,  were  only  wasted  by 
him  in  debauchery  and  daring  wickedness."  The  sitbsidia  indus' 
triae  are  those  powers  of  patient  endurance,  which,  if  properly  di- 
rected, would  hav9  ena^ed  their  possesser  to  lead  a  ^fe  of  active 
utility  ;  the  instrumenta  vtrtutis  are  the  means  for  performing  dis- 
tinguished and  praiseworthy  actions,  which  Catiline  possessed  in 
abundance,  but  which,  in  his  case,  were  only  perverted  to  purposes 
of  a  directly  opposite  nature. — Muretus,  Lambinus,  Graevius  and 
Schutz  read  consumeret  for  consumerentur, 

7.  0  nos  beaios,  &c.  More  expressive  than  the  common  form 
would  have  been :  "  Quam  beati  nos  erimus,  quam  fortunaia  erit 
respubliea,  quam  praeclara  laus  eonsulatus  met." 

8.  LibidiTus,  "  The  impure  desires.*'— ituisfUM.  "  The  dar- 
ing excesses."  — 

9.  Fortunas  suas  abligurierunt.  "  Have  wasted  their  fortunes 
in  luxurious  living."  Ligurvre  is  said  of  those  who  eat  nicely,  pick 
out  the  choicest  bits,  feed ,  delicately,  dec.  And  hence  its  general 
reference  to  luxurious  livm^  Thus,  in  Terence,  Parmeno,  in  de- 
scribing the  manners  of  dissolute  females,  {Eunuch.  5,  4,  14,) 
says,  *^  Quae  cum  amatore  sua  quum  coenant,  liguriufU"  which  is 
the  same  as  if  he  had  said,  "  svaviora  et  deHcaiiora  tantummodo 
4egu8tant."  Donatus  has  the  following  remaik  on  this  passage  of 
Terence :  **  lAguriunt,  dird  roi  Acyv/iov,  quod  secundum  Graecos 
suave  inteltigitur.  Ligurire  didtur,  qui  elegasUer  et  more  senum 
nadto  fastidio  suaviora  quaeque  degustat."  The  primitive  mean* 
ing  of  ligurio  is  well  kept  up  also  in  the  following  passage  irom 
Cicero,  {In  Verr.  6,  76,)  "  Non  reperietis  kominem  timide,  nee 
leviter  huec  improbissima  Ivcra  ligurientem:  devorare  emnem 
pecuniam  publicum  non  dubitavit." 

10.  Fides,  "  Credit."— J«  abundaniia.  "  In  the  days  of  their 
abundance."    i.  e.  while  their  property  still  remained. 

11.  Comissationes  solum  qunererent,  "  They  had  merely  revel- 
lings  in  view."  Comissatio  properly  denotes  a  making  merry  after 
supper,  a  nocturnal  revel.  It  sometimes  refers  to  the  movements 
of  young  men,  who  sally  forth  into  the  streets  during  the  night,  after 
being  heated  with  wine,  and  serenade  the  objects  of  their  affections 
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Pafo. 

Compaie  tho  Greek  K&iMSf  and  the  lemukfl  of  Spanheim,  ad  Arts-  1  g 
toph.  PluL  ▼.  1040.     In  the  present  instance  it  appears  to  be  con- 
fined to  in'^oor  revellings. 

12.  Ebriosos,  "The  intemperate."  Some  mannscripts  give 
ehrios,  which  Graevius  prefers.  But  the  habitually  intemperate  are 
here  referred  to,  not  merely  the  intoxicated. — DomUentes.  **  The 
drowsy."  Dormiente*  is  here  equivalent  to  negUgentet,  or  incu 
riosu 

13.  Mihi.  351egant!y  redundant,  and  indicative  of  strong  con- 
tempt. Compare  the  remark  of  Manuthis  :  "  Mihi,  quod  ad  senten- 
tiam  eUHnetf  ahundeU :  sed  omatum  quemdam,  et  vim  kaJbetf  a  am' 
iemnente  pronunciatum,** 

14.  Acenbantes,  "'  Lolling:^  The  term  refers  in  strictness  tQ 
the  Roman  mode  of  "recliniog"  at  banquets.  Our  word  "lolling" 
eonveys  its  meamng  better  to  an  English  ear.  Compare  the  Greek 
forms,  dvoKstftat  and  KardKetftat. — On  each  couch  there  were  com* 
monly  three.  They  lay  with/he  upper  part  of  the  body  reclined  on 
the  left  arm,  the  head  a  little  raised,  the  back  supported  by  cushions, 
and  the  limbs  stretched  out  at  full  length,  or  a  little  bent ;  the  feet 
of  the  first  b^nd  the  back  of  the  second,  and  his  feet  behind  the 
back  of  the  third,  with  a  pillow  between  each.  When  they  ate  they 
raised  themselves  on  their  elbow,  and  made  use  of  the  right  hand, 
sometimes  of  both  hands,  for  we  do  not  read  of  their  using  knives 
or  forks.  Consult  Cia4xamus  de  TricliniOf  and  Ursinus,  Appejid, 
ad  Ciace. 

15.  ConficH  dho, .  **  Oveiloaded  with  food."  Compare  the  ex- 
olanation  of  Doring :  "  Confecti  cibo  Ua  dicuntur,  qui  tarda  dbih 
rum  96  ingurgitaverunt  eopioy  ut  Tuque  mente  neque  corpore  libere 
uti  possijit.**  Muretus  prefers  conferiiy  ^  gorged,"  but  cotifecH  m 
more  forcibte. 

16.  Sertis  redimitL  The  Romans  were  accustomed,  like  the 
Greeks,  to  wear  gulands  of  flowers  at  their  festive  meetings.  They 
were  thought  to  be  preventives  against  intoxication.-^  CTn^iien^ 
oUitL  '*  Perfumes,"  in  the  shape  of  unguents,  were  proiiiaely  used 
at  the  ancient  entertainments. 

17.  Eructara.  "Belch  forth.**  This  term  is  purposely  used  m 
reference  to  vino  languddif  confetti  dbo, 

18>  Faium  aliquod.  "Some  dreadM  fatality."— /mprodt^H, 
nequitiae.     "  Their  worthlessness,  their  abandonment  of  all  duty." 

19.  Sanare.     "  Brmg  back  to  a  sound  mind." 

1.  Non  breve  nescio  quod,  dec.     "It  will  add,  not  some  short  1*9 
period  3r  other,  but  many  ages  of  duration,  to  the  republic."    Pro- 
fagarit  is  here  equivalent  to  pran^averii,  conHmuofmi*  Thus  JU*. 
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I  >Jf  23,  26 :  ''  C.  Terentio  eonsuH  propagari  in  annum  impcrium.*' 
Compare  Grronovius  ad  loe.  and  Emesti  Clav.  Cic.  a.  t. 

2.  Unius.  Refening  to  Cn.  Pompehia,  who  had  yeiy  leceodj 
conquered  Mithiidatea. 

8.  Quae  *anari  poierunif  dec.  *'  Whatever  ahall  be  capable  of 
being  healed,  I  will  heal  by  all  possible  means :  what  ought  to  be 
cut  off,  I  will  not  suffer  to  remain  (ot  the  ruin  of  the  state."  The 
body  politic  is  here  compared  to  the  human  frame.  Cicero  promises 
to  treat  the  more  dangerous  members  of  the  conspiracy  as  the  sur- 
geon does  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  diseased,  and  which, 
if  not  amputated,  will  spread  disease  throughout  the  whole  system. 
A  similar  passage  occurs  in  the  Second  Philippic,  c.  6 :  '*  In  cor* 
pore  ei  quid  ejuemodi  est,  quod  relipto  eorpori  noceat,  uri  eecarique 
paUmurj  tU  memirorum  aUquod  poiius,  qnam  tohim  corpus  intereati 
tie  in  rdpubUcae  earporef  ui  tetum  sahum  tit,  quUquid  eet  pe- 
aHfervm  amputehtr.^* 

4,,  A  me,  "  By  me  individually."  i.  e.  by  my  threats. — Quod 
ego  at  verbot  6lc.  "  If  I  could,  indeed,  effect  this  by  a  mere  wcnrd." 
Quodj  beginning  the  clause,  is  to  be  rendered  as  if  written  hoe, 

6.  Homo  videUcety  dec.  "  The  timid  and  veiy  modest  man,  to 
be  sure,  could  not  endure  the  mere  accents  of  the  consul."  Videlicet 
is  ironical.  Some  editions  have  emm  after  homo,  which  Emesti 
Tery  properly  rejects. 

6.  Ivit,  This  reading  is  adopted  by  Graevius,  Emesti,  and  many 
other  editois,  instead  tiS  the  common  quitoit^  which  is  here  entirely 
out  of  place.  The  MSS.  and  early  editions  vary  in  this  part  to  a 
considerable  degree.  For  vaii  some  read  qu^d,  others  quod  and 
quiooit.  So  also  after  hestemo  die  Graevius  and  many  other  editors 
insert  Quiriteo. 

7.  Quo  cum  CaHUna  venisset.    Compare  1,  6,  19. 

8.  Quia  deniquet  dec.  "  Who  in  fine  reguded  him  as  an  aban- 
doned dtizen,  and  not  rather  in  the  light  of  a  most  intolerable  ene- 
my f "  ImportiiMaaimum  is  here  equivalent  to  minime  ferendum. 
Compare    i,   0,  11  :    *<  Egredere  cum  imporiuna  acekraiorum 


9.  Vehamana  Hie  eonaul.  "  That  violent  consul."  So  he  was 
called  by  the  partisans  of  Catiline. — Verbo.     "  By  a  single  word." 

10.  Homo  audaciaaimua,  <*  Although  a  man  of  the  most  con 
tommate  effirontery." 

11.  Quid  ea  nocU  egiaaet.  After  these  words  die  common  text 
has  tUfi  fuiaaet,  which  Muretus  did  not  find  in  his  best  MS.,  and 
which  is  here  not  at  all  needed,  as  it  has  abeady  been  comprehended 
imder  the  words  "  an  nocMmo  tonoentu  apud  Jf.  Laecaim  fmiaaai, 
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Mtfiie.*'    The  expression  appean  to  have  crept  in  ficom  the  &8t  27 
ontion. 

12.  Jn  jirosimam,  <*  For  ^  next."  Undentand  fi0c<«iii.  This 
reading  is  adopted  by  Emesti,  Beck,  Schiitz,  and  others.  The 
common  text  has  in  jromma, — Ralib  toHuM  belU,  **  The  plan  of 
the  whoie  war." 

13.  Cum  haesitaretf  cum  teneretur,  **  On  his  appesiing  discoo* 
ceited,  on  his  remaining  silent."  Compare,  as  regards  teneretur^ 
the  explanation  of  Doring:  ^'teneri  eleganter  dicuntur,  qui  tarn 
dar%9  orgwmentig  eoruncU  sunt  crimims  cujuidam^  ut  ne  ^erbwM 
^uUem  contra  ed  proferre  poannt,**  Conaolt  also  Emesti^  ClM. 
Cic,  s.  V. 

14.  Cum  Motresf  cum  fascea.  The  secures  and  fasces  are  here 
badges  o(  militaiy  aatheiitf  ,  Catiline  intending  by  these  to  assume 
the  rank  of  imperator.  Compare  Sallusti  Cat.  36. — Aquilam  ilUm 
argenteam.  Consult  note  16,  page  9. — CmiUe  etiam  saerariumf 
dec.    Consolt  note  17,  page  9. 

1.  In  exsUium  ejiciebamj  dec.    **  Did  I  wish  to  cast  him  out  mto  iQ 
exile,  who,  I  plainly  perceived,  had  already  entered  upon  open  war  V* 
The  student  will  mark  the  elegant  use  of  the  imperfect  ejicicbam^  ae 
marking  an  action  begun  <»  contemplated,  but  not  yet  completed  at 

the  time  spoken  of.    Compare  Maitkiae,  G,  G,  4  497.  Obs.  c,  vol 

2,  p.  834,  5th  ed.  ^ 

2.  Qui  in  agro  Fesulano,  dec.  Compare  note  21«  page  2,  and 
consult  Geographical  Index.-^j9uo  nomine,  '*  In  his  own  name/' 
and  not  in  that  of  CatilmB. 

3.  MasfiUam.  The  modem  MarssUks,  Consult  Geographical 
index.  On  his  joorney,  Catiline  wrote  several  letters  to  persons  of 
distinction,  stating  that  he  was  the  victim  of  wrongful  accusatioiisy 
and  was  then  proceeding,  a  vcduntaiy  exile,  to  reside  at  MassiUtL 
{Sail.  Cojt.  84.>— We  have  r^ected  ut  aiunt  after  Massiliamita  a 
mere  gloss ;  for  cndo  precedes,  which  sufficiently  indicates  that  aB 
this  is  said  in  iroi^.  The  words  in  ^estion  are  suspected  hf 
Heumann  and  Eraesti,  and  omitted  by  Schtitz. 

i.  Circumdusus  ac  debilitatus.  **  Hemmed  in,  and  crip^ed  in 
resources." — Sententiam-  "  His  purpose."  L  e.  of  makbg  wa^ 
on  his  country. — Ex  hoc  cursu,  dec.  '*  Shall  have  turned  awiQr  hie 
eteps,  from  thie  career  of  guilt  and  war,  to  flight  and  velnntaiy 
exile." 

5.  SpoUaius  arms  audaciae.  '*Strii^ped^  the  oittur  of  his 
•pdacity,"  i.  e.  driven  back  from  those  dudng  desiigMi  which  he 
hud  focmed  against  his  coaSktf;f,'^Obstupe/aotiu  ac  ferterritm^ 
f*Ml(mM  mi  4ifl«iftyed." 
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rate. 

IS  6.  Jndemnahu.  «  Without  eren  the  fbmnlxtjr  of  a  trial.*'  t.  o. 
condemned  unheaid.  Cicero,  at  a  robsequent  penbd,  felt  the  full 
force  of  this  remaik,  when  Clodius  broogfat  in  hia  law,  that  whoever 
had  condemned  nnheaid  a  Roman  citizen  ahonld  be  interdicted  &om 
firo  and  water,  i.  e.  sent  into  exile.  The  orator  waa  compelled  to 
bend  to  the  atoim  and  go  into  banishment  Compaie  Or.  pro.  domo, 
18  seqq,  and  Veil.  Paterc.  2,  45. 

7.  Est  nUki  tanti,  dec.  '*  I  am  perfectly  willing,  my  countiymen, 
to  encounter  the  storm  of  this  unmerited  and  unjust  odium."  L  e. 
it  is  worth  the  sacrifice  for  me  to  encounter,  dec.  Consult  note  2, 
page  9. — Falsae  is  hero  equiyalent  to  tmmmaM,  L  e.  ex  faUU 
eausis  ortae. 

8.  Aiqiu  in  armh  vcUuare.  '<  And  is  moving  to  and  fro  in  aims." 
i.  e.  is  traversing  with  an  aimed  force  the  territories  of  the  republic. 

9.  Invidiosum.  **A  ground  of  much  censure.'* — Quod  iUum 
omiserim.    "  That  I  allowed  him  to  escape." 

10.  Cum  profeehu  sit.    *<  Now  that  he  has  gone  forth.*' 

11.  Tarn  mUerieors.  **  So  compassionate  on  his  account." 
Equivalent  to  "  CaitHnaej  tanquam  injuria  ejeeH^  ita  affeetus 
misericordia.^* — Malii.  With  all  their  pretended  compassion  for 
Catiline,  as  an  injured  man,  they  would  be  sony  to  hear  of  his  going 
to  Massilia,  for  they  know  full  well  how  much  subsequent  trouble 
they  would  have  to  expect  from  him,  were  he  to  take  such  a  step. 

12.  Hoe  quod  agit.  Alludmg  to  his  making  war  on  his  country. 
^—Praeter.  ''Against."  From  its  general  sense  of  exclusion,  tlds 
preposition  easily  comes  to  signify  beyond  or  above ;  and  from  signi- 
fying beyond,  it  obtains  the  meaning  of  contrary  to  and  against. 

I Q  1.  Viois  nobis.  "  Whilst  I  remain  alive."  Alluding  to  the  failure 
of  the  intended  assassination  of  Cicero,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the 
numerous  other  plots  formed  against  him. 

2.  Interest.  "  Intervenes  between  him  and  us." — Dissimtdant. 
*'  Dissemble  their  real  intentions."  Alluding  to  those  who  were 
secretly  implicated  in  the  conspiracy. 

8.  Non  tarn  idcisci  studeo,  dec.  <*  Bo  not  so  much  deisiro  to 
inflicf  vengeance  upon,  as  to  restore  to  a  better  mind,  and  reconcile 
to  their  country."  Placare  is  equivalent  to  ^jlacato  eorum  furore 
reconciliare  reipublicae.*^ 

4.  Ex  quibus  generibus  hominum.  '*  Of  what  classes  of  persons." 
—'Comparentur.     "  Are  made  up." 

6.  Deinde  ^ngulis,  dec.  "  Then  I  will  apply  to  each  the  remedy 
9f  my  advice  and  exhortation,  if  I  shall  be  able  in  fact  to  offer  any 
such,"  i.  e.  the  remedy  of  my  advice  conveyed  in  the  strongest 
and  most  persuasive  language.    Giaevius  c<mjectans  raiiema  loir 
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ortOionUt  bat  Ernesti  yeiy  satisfaetonly  defends  the  latter  reading :  \Q 
"  Medicinam  coruUii  atque  orationis  meae,    L  e.  CamnUi  orations 
etplicandi  et  md  ardmum  admovendi," 

6.  Mugno  in  aere  alieno,  dec.  "  Although  involTed  in  great 
debt,  have  btill^  greater  possessions,  influenced  by  the  lore  of  which, 
they  can  in  no  way  be  separated  from  them."  Conunentatois  difier 
in  opinion  respecting  the  meaning  of  dissolvi  in  this  passage.  Ma- 
retus  explains  it  by  liberari  acre  alieno,  '*  be  freed  from  their  debts,** 
i.  e.  by  the  sale  of  their  beloved  possessions.  This  explanation  is 
adopted,  and  sought  to  be  elucidated,  by  Ernesti,  but  with  little 
success.  Scheller,  on  the  other  hand,  condenms  this  mode  of  inter- 
preting the  word  in  question,  as  not  in  accordance  either  with  the 
context  or  the  idiom  of  the  Latin  tongue.  He  makes  disgohi 
equivalent  merely  to  aepcararL  "  And  in  ^is  he  is  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect. Cieero  means,  that  the  individuals  alluded  to,  although  deeply 
involved  in  debt,  and  although  owneia  of  extensive  possessions,  are 
nnwilUng  to  sell  the  latter  {he  separated  from  thenif  be  loosened 
from  the  ties  that  bind  them  to  these  objects)  and  in  this  way  pay 
their  debts.  The  following  passage  of  Cicero  will  serve  to  confirm 
this  explanation :  he  is  speaking  of  tiiis  same  class  of  persons : 
"  Bind  erat  genus  kominum  horribile  et  pertimeseendum,  qui  tanto 
amore  suas  possessiones  amplexi  tenebantf  ut  ah  his  membra  divelU 
citius  ac  dislrahi  posse  dicerss.*'    {Pro  SuU.  20.)  * 

7.  Horum  kominum,  &c.  <<This  in  appearance  is  die  most 
honourable  class.*'  Literally,  "  the  appearance  of  this  class  of  per-* 
sons  is  the  most  honourable,  i.  e.  they  enjoy  by  their  expensive  mode 
of  living,  and  their  rank  in  society,  no  small  degree  of  consideiation 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

8.  Voluntas  vero,  dee.  ''  Their  intention,  however,  and  the  cause 
in  which  they  have  embarked,  are  most  shameless  in  th^ir  char- 
acter.*' 

9.  Ttt.  The  orator  now  apostrophizea  one  of  this  class. — Agris. 
"  In  landed  property.'* — Argento.  **  In  plate."  Understand  caelato. 
•^Familia,  **  In  a  retinue  of  slaves."  Familia  here,  as  frequently 
elsewhere,  denotes  sU  the  household  servants  of  a  master. 

10.  Detrahere.  "To  take  away,"  i.  e.  to  sell  some  portion  of. 
This  serves  to  explain  the  use  of  dissolvi  in  the  passage  which 
we  have  just  been  considering.  Consult  note  6. — Acquirere  ad 
fidem,  «*  To  add  to  thy  credit."  The  ftdl  expression  would  be, 
<'  acquirere  pecuniam  ex  venditis  possessundbus  ad  fidem  solvent^ 
damV 

11.  Sacrosanctas,     "Inviolate." 

12.  An  tabulas  novas,    "  Or  an  abolition  of  debts  f"  fiy  tahUaa 
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1  C|  no9ae  w  meant  a  compidsOiy  anangement  by  law,  foitisg  tlie 
cieditor  either  to  accept  a  part  of  his  debt,  in  full  for  the  whole,  or, 
as  in  the  present  case,  to  receire  no  part  of  the  debt  whatever.  Ttdm 
latter  measure  Catiline  had  promised -to  adopt.  (Sailust,  CaL  21.) 
The  phrase  refers,  as  far  as  regards  its  particular  form,  to  the  Ro 
man  mode  of  writing  on  tablets,  {tabulae,)  covered  over  with  wax, 
the  charactors  being  marked  on  the  wax  by  means  of  a  stylus. 
Hence,  when  the  old  score  was  obliterated,  and  the  wax  smoothed 
over,  the  tablets  were  called  ntnae,  and  were  ready  for  a  new  score. 
•—An  entire  abolition  of  debts  was  never  granted  to  the  people.  At 
one  time,  however,  by  a  law  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  a  fourth  part  of 
the  debt  was  allowed  to  be  paid  ibr  the  whole.    {SaUust,  Cat.  33.) 

18.  Meo  beneficio,  &jo.  **  An  abolition  of  debts  shall  be  brought 
forward  through  my  kindness,  but  it  shall  l>e  the  result  of  sales 
At  auction."  literally,  "  new  tablets  shall  be  brought  forward,  bat 
they  shall  be  auction-ones,"  i.  e.  auction-lists,  containing  an  account 
0f  their  property  as  offered  for  sale.  Cicero  means  that  their  prop- 
erty, or  a  sufficient  portion  of  it,  will  be  exposed  to  salp.  and  their 
debts  paid  with  the  proceeds.-^Emesti  objects  to  the  presence  of 
Tiovae  in  the  text,  as  not  proper  to  be  connected  with  auctionariae 
tabvlae,  remarking,  *^  auctionariae  tabulae  nulio  modo  ae  sensu 
novae  did  possunt,  ut  opinor."  He  appears,  however,  to  forget 
that  Cicero  is  here  indulging  in  a  piece  of  pleasantry,  or  what  may 
be  denominated  a  species  of  pun.  The  tables,  which  he  promises, 
mre  to  be  new,  in  another  sense,  and  one  for  which  they  were  not 
prepared.  It  is  what  the  grammarians  term  an  unexpected  witti- 
cism, a  "  lusus  iraph  rpoo6oKtav" 

14.  Quod  si  maturius  faeere  voluitsent.  '*Had  they  been 
willing  to  pursue  this  course  sooner."  Quod  is  here  to  be  rendered 
hj  hoc,  as  it  commences  a  clause. 

16.  Neque,  {id  quod  etvltissimum  est^)  &c.  "  And  not,  what 
Is  most  foolish,  struggle  against  heavy  payments  of  interest  by  the 
rents  and  profits  of  their  estates."  Cicero  means,  that  they  ought 
to  sell  a  portion  of  their  landed  property,  and  pay  their  debts  at 
once,  and  not  adopt  the  ruinous  measure  of  paying  the  interest  oi 
the  large  sums  they  had  borrowed  with  the  produce  of  their  estates. 
This  latter  course  would  keep  them  always  poor.  In  other  words, 
they  must  not  let  heavy  mortgages  eat  up  their  estates. 

16.  Et  locupletioribus,  dtc.  "  We  would  find  in  them  both 
wealthier  and  better  citiaens."    ' 

17.  Magie  mihi  videntur,  6lc.  They  appear  to  Cicero  mors 
likely  to  entertain  hostile  sentiments  against  their  country,  than  to 
may  out  those  stnitiments  into  action. 
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Pact. 
18.  DomtfioltoRem  tfpetUnU,  dec.    "  Hope  for  rule,  wish  to  29 
become  p^Msessed  of  the  management  of  afiaiiB,**  L  e.  to  get  the 
goverament  in  their  hands  and  ezeicise  nnlimited  aathority. 

1.  QvaJbus  hoc  praedpiendum  mdetar.    "  To  this  class  the  fol-  20 
lowing  piece  of  waming  seems  proper  to  be  given."     Quibus  to  be 
xendeied  as  hit, — Quod  uUrit  omnibus.   Supply  pra^eipiendum  ett, 

2.  Ut  despereni,  &c.  "To  give  over  hoping  that  they  caa 
accomplish  what  they  are  endeavouring  to  effect" 

3.  Primum  omnium  meipsumf  &c.  One  MS.  inserts  sciant 
before  me,  bat  there  is  no  need  of  this,  as  the  clause  depends  on 
the  general  idea  of  waming  implied  in  praeeipiendum, 

:  A.  Mttgnos  ofumo*.  *'  Great  courage." — Masamam  muUiludi- 
nem.  Understand  eorum.  There  i^pears  to  be  something  wrong  i« 
this  part  of  the  sentence,  tince  neither  maximam  muUiiudinem  wr 
maguM  copioB  milUum  can  well  be  referred  back  to  boni*  virif . 
Schiitz  auggests  the  placing  of  a  semicolon  after  eoncordmm,  and 
^  reading  maadmam  equUum  nm^tUudinem^  d(e.,the  Eqtiites  being 
numbered  by  Cicero  among  the  safeguards  of  the  republic  in  the 
^Muth  oration  against  Catiline,  c.  7. 

5.  Taniamvim  seeUris.  "Such  daring  wickedness."«—Prae' 
9tnU$.  "  By  their  immediate  interposition."  Equivalent  to 
**praegenti  auxUio  praesentiam  suam  declarantes.^*  Compare 
the  Greek  hri^veTs, 

6.  Quae,  "A  state  of  things,  which."  Literally,  "things 
which." — Consides  se.  We  have  altered  the  arrangement  of  thes^ 
words  with  Lambinus.    The  commbn  text  has  se  consules, 

7.  Coneedi  necesse  sii.  The  orator  means,  that,  if  the  conspiD* 
acy  succeeded,  the  more  active  partisans  woul(it  drive  into  the  back- 
ground those  who  had  merely  aided  them  by  their  wishes,  and  not 
by  theur  personal  co-operation. 

8.  Est  aetaU  jam  affectum,  "  Is  by  this  time  somewhat  advan- 
ced in  years."  Several  MSS.  and  early  editions  have  confectum^ 
which  is  too  strong. 

9.  Quas  SuUa  consHtuit,  The  common  text  has  Fesulis 
mserted  after  quas,  but  it  appears  to  have  crept  in  from  the  6th 
chapter  of  the  third  oration.  It  is  altogether  erroneous  here,  as 
Fesulae  was  only  one  of  the  places  where  Sylla  had  planted  a  mili- 
tary colony.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  contest  between  his 
own  and  the  party  of  Mari&s,  Sylla  settled  many  of  his  officers  and 
soldiers,  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  on  lands  which  had  belonged  to 
Jthe  opposite  faction.  Not  a  few  of  these  colonists  soon  squandered 
away  their  ill-gotten  property,  and  hence  were  anxious  for  anotlw 
civil  war,  in  uribich  to  enrich  themselves  enew. 

16* 
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20  1^*  Q**^  ^^  Wttversaa,  Ac.  **  "Whieh,  taken  coUeetiTfiiy,  I 
am  well  aware  contain  Teiy  excellent  citizens  and  veij  biBTV 
men :  and  yet  tbese  are  some  of  the  members  of  those  colo- 
nies. who»  amid  the  unexpected  and  sudden  poMession  of  wealth, 
have  ostentatiously  indulged  in  too  expensive  and  extravagant  a  mode 
of  living.*'  More  literally,  **  have  boasted  themselves  in  too  ciqpeii- 
aive  and  nnusoal  a  manner." 

11.  Tamquam  beoH,  "  As  if  Uiey  were  possessed  of  opulence.'* 
BeaiU9  frequently  has  the  signification  of  dives  in  the  Latin  wxiten, 
especially  in  Horace,  and  the  other  poets.  Conqwie  the  remaik  ot 
YaxTO,  L.  L.  4,  17,  "  Beatus,  qui  muUa  bona  posMuUt,** 

13.  DumpraedOM,  dec.  **  While  they  take  ddi^  in  extensive 
domains,  in  litters,  in  large  households  of  slaves,  in  smnptuous  enter- 
tainments."—The  lecHea  was  a  species  of  litter,  or  sedan,  supported 
on  the  shoulders  of  slaves.  The  use  of  this  conveyanee  is  said  to 
have  come  in  from  Bitfaytiia.  {SefuU.  ad  Juv.  1,  l2l,}-^Muretiu,  in 
place  oileeHeiSf  reads  lecHstto  be  jeined  in  constnictioo  mthfraedUa  i 
others  propose  lati$.    The  change  is  altogether  unneoessaiy. 

13.  Sedvi,  <*  Saved  from  ruin."— <St<  exciiandut :  <«  Must  be 
evoked." 

14.  Homirus  tenues  aique  eg-entes.    <<  Indigent  and  needy  men." 
16.    Spem  rapinarum  veterum.     They  hoped  to  see,  under 

Catiline,  a  revival  of  those  scenes  of  plunder  and  misrule  which  had 
prevailed  during  the  ascendency  of  tiie  party  <^  Sylla. — In  eodem 
genere.    *^  In  one  and  the  same  class." 

16.  ProscripHones  et  dictaJtariu.  Cicero  warns  them  to  give  up 
all  hopes  of  ever  seeing  those  scenes  renewed  which  marked  the 
career  of  Sylla,  a  proscription  namely  of  the  estates  of  aU  who  had 
taken  the  0}^)08ite  side,  and  a  perpetual  dictator  and  second  Syjla 
appearing  once  more  in  the  person  of  Catiline. 

17.  Tant^  enim  iUorum  temporumy  dec.  "For  so  deep  a 
feeling  of  indignant  grief,  at  the  excesses  of  those  times,  has  been 
bu]snt  into  the  very  state."  The  use  of  the  verb  tmero,  in  this 
passage,  is  beautifully  figurative,  and  involves  an  allusion  to  the 
process  of  enamelling,  or  painting  by  means  of  fire,  which  serves  to 
fix  the  colours.  The  ancients  called  it  Eneaustiea,  iy'^avertKfi. 
The  horrors  of  the  sanguinary  period  alluded  to  were  burnt,  in  living 
colours,  into  the  very  soul  of  the  state. 

18.  Ne  pecudes  quidem.  "  Not  even  the  veiy  beasts."  Strongly 
figurative.  Weiske  ofiends  in  a  veiy  singular  manner  against  good 
taste,  in  supposing,  that  the  orator  here  refers  to  some  incident 
during  Sylla*s  proscriptions,  where  great  baibatity  was  practised 
lowaids  animals !  ' 
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Fife. 

19.  Quartum  genus  est,  6ac.    '*  The  fouyUi  clase  it  raiied,  dnd  20 
mixed,  and  turbulent  in  its  character."     Varium  alludes  to  the 
Tarious  causes  which  had'  reduced  them  to  ruin ;  and  turbidentum 
to  their  being  no  better  than  a  mere  noisy  mob. 

SO.  Qui  jampridem  premuntur,  dec.     "  "Who  hare  long  since 
been  weighed  down  by  ruin,  who  will  never  emerge  from  it.'' 
There  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  an  ellipsis  here  of  acre  alieno, 
(^  by  debt,")  but  we  hare  an  allusion  to  debt  immediately  after.    It , 
is  better  to  make  malo,  or  some  other  equivalent  term,  understood. 

21.  Partim  nude  gerendo  negotio.  "Partly  through  the  ill- 
management  of  their  private  affairs."  Negotio  is  here  a  general 
term  for  business  or  employment  of  any  kind.  Compare  the  remaik 
of  Ddring :  "  Male  negotium  gerere  dicuntur,  qui  in  refamiliari  et 
domesHca  administramda  negligenticre*  swni." 

23.  In  veiere  aere  alieno  vacillani.  '*  Stagger  under  a  load  of 
long-contracted  debts." 

1.  Vadimoniist  jududis,  6Le.  "Wearied  out  with  the  giving  of  bail,  Jl 
with  judgments,  with  confiscations  of  their  property."  The  regular 
legal  order  of  proceeding  against  debtors,  in  Rome,  is  here  observed. 
The  debtor  is  arrested  and  compelled  to  give  bail  for  his  appear- 
ance {vaditnonium  dare).  The  case  comes  on  and^judgment  (judi- 
dum)  is  given  against  him.  The  creditor  is  put  in  possession  of  his 
property  as  security  for  the  judgment  rendered  ;  and  after  he  has 
thus  held  possession  for  thirty  days  the  propertjrJMold  and  the  debt 
paid  from  it. 

2.  InJUiatoreslentos.  "Dilatory  and  lying  debtors."  Infitiator 
means  one  who  denies  a  just  debt. — Lentos  is  here  equivalent  to 
tardos.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Em.  Antonius  :  "  Lentus  de 
eo  dieit  qui  no7i  facile  postit  adigi  ut  solvat  pecuniam  debOam, 
docei  Casaubonus.  Infitiatores  vocantur^  qui,  cum  debeani  pecuni*  - 
am,  negant  hoe  tamen,  "nee  volunt  solvere^ — Schutz,  without  any 
necessity,  recalls  the  old  le^^tl^insidiatoresy  for  infitiatores. 

3.  Primum.  We  have  here  an  anacoluthon,  as  Muretus  remaiks, 
since,  after  primum,  we  have  not  deinde,  as  we  would  naturally 
expect  to  have. — Some  editors  recommend  that  corruant  be  cHanged 
to  corruenty  and  primum  joined  with  it  in  construction :  primum 
eorruentf  "  will  be  the  first  to  fall ;"  but  then  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence comes  in  very  tamely. 

4.  Si  slare  non  possunt.  Alluding  to  what  has  just  preceded, 
•'  in  vetere  aere  alieno  vaeillant.** 

6.  Si  vivere  honeste  non  posaunt.  "  If  they  cannot  live  honomsr 
biy  here,"  i.  e.  by  reason  of  their  debts.  Compare  the  explanation 
of  Maautius, "  in  urbe,  propter  aes  aHenum^  quo  nunquam  emergent " 
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21      6.  Non  re»oeo.   "  Seek  not  to  reca]L*'--/n  kttrocinio.  « In  theor 

career  of  robbery.'*  , 

7.  P(w<r«fnttfR  ott/em,  &c.  "  The  last  class,  however,  is  so,  in 
fact,  as  regards  not  only  number,"  6ui.     Cicero  uses  the  word  pos- 

tremum  in  the  first  clause,  as  merely  numerical,  while  in  the  latter  | 

part  of  the  sentence  it  has  the  force  of  lowest,  vilest,  &c.    This  last  | 

clsss  is  the  feeblest  in  number,  and  the  vilest  in  character  and  mode  , 

of  life.    The  full  construction  will  be  "postremum  auUm  genus  est  i 

postremunij  non  solum  numero^^^  dec. 

8.  (^uod  proprium  est  Catilinae,  "  These  are  Catiline's  oym" 
Literall}',  "  this  is  Catiline's  own,*'  i.  e.  class.  The  language  in 
the  text  reminds  us  of  the  modem  fonn  of  expressbn,  when  speak- 
ing of  a  particular  regiment  or  body  of  troops,  *'  the  king's  own," 
though,  of  course,  in  a  very  different  sense. 

9.  De  complexu  ejus  ac  sinu.  "  Of  his  very  embrace  and  bosom,*' 
1.  e.  consisting  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  the  companions  of 
his  debauchery.  The  expression,  "  bosom-friend,"  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  Roman  custom  of  reclining  at  meals,  already  aUuded  to  in  a 
previous  part  of  this  commentary  (note  14,  page  16.)  As  the  guestf 
lay  on  the  couch,  the  head  of  the  second  was  in  a  line  with  the 
breast  of  the  first,  so  that  if  he  wanted  to  speak  with  him,  especially 
if  the  thing  was  to  be  secret,  he  was  obliged  to  lean  upon  his  bosom, 
or,  as  Pliny  expresses  it,  **in  sinu  recuviberey  (£[p.  4,  2%.)  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  third  and  second  guests  on  the  couch. 
Hence  the  figurative  fusion  of  Cicero  in  the  text. 

10.  Bene  barbcUos.  **  Well  supplied  with^downy  beards."  By 
this  expression  are  to  be  understood  the  younger  class  of  persons, 
who  had  already  a  tolerably-sized  beard,  which  they  were  fond  of 
displaying.  Until  A.  U.  C.  454,  all  the  Romans  wore  beards,  but 
from  this  period,  which  marks  the  time  when  P.  Ticinius  Menas 
first  brought  barbers  (tonsores)  from  Sicily,  they  began  to  remove 
the  hair  from  the  chin.  {Plin.  H..£f.  7,  59.— Farro,  R.  R.  2,  2.) 
The  young,  however,  still  retained  their  beards  until  they  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  {Macrob.  in  Samn.  Scip.  1,  6,)  sometimes 
merely  until  they  assumed  the  toga  virilis  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
And  the  day  on  which  they  first  shaved  was  regarded  as  a  festival 
by  the  members  of  the  family.  (Juv.  3, 186.)  The  first  growth  of 
the  beard  was  consecrated  to  some  god. — ^We  see  then  irbm  all 
this,  that  by  bene  barbati  in  the  text  are  meant  those  of  the  young 
who  had  nearly  reached  the  period  of  manhood,  and  were  supplied 
with  tolerably-sized  beards,  while  by  the  imberbes  are  mennt  those 
who  were  as  yei  too  young  to  have  any.  In  other  words,  the  bene 
kofbAti  are  they  who  have  » livig  and  curly  down,  the  imbeibes  they 
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who  eitber  have  none,  or  on  whote  chins  it  is  just  making  its  i^  2] 
pearance.    Hence,  too,  we  see  how  emmeous  it  is  to  translate  the 
words  bene  barbato$,  as  some  do,  '*  with  beards  nicely  trimmed,'*  or 
*'  sprucely  fashioned,"  smce  this  would  imply  that  they  had  been 
already  partially  subjected  to  the  hands  of  the  tonwr. 

11.  Manicaiis  et  takaribus  iunicis.  <'  With  tunics  having  long 
sleeves,  and  reaching  to  the  ankles.**  Tunics  of  this  kind  were 
deemed  effeminate  by  the  Romans,  and  seemed  better  suited  for 
women  than  men.  The  ordinary  tunic  had  no  deeves,  and  came 
down  a.  little  below  the  knees  before,  and  to  the  middle  of  the  legs 
behind.  Consult  AtU.  GeU.  7,  12,  and  compare  Virg.  Aen.  9,  Old. 
•^CatuU.  2,  10.— Salmas.  in  Hist.  Aug.  2, 656. 

12.  Velt*  amictoSf  rum  togi*.  '*  Covered  with  veils  not  with 
togas."  The  allusion  is  to  togas  made  so  full,  and  of  so  fine  and 
transparent  a  texture,  as  to  resemble  veils  wrapped  around  the 
person. 

13.  AfUducaTiis  coems.    '*  Suppers  protracted  till  the  dawn." 

14.  kSetmnartum  Cati^inarum.  "A  nursery  of  Catilines.**  Some 
read  CatiZt?tanufn,  but  seminarium  CatiHnarrum  would  rather  sig 
nify  '^a  nursery  established  by  Catiline.** 

15.  Apemwium,  dec.  <*  The  Apennine  range,  and  the  firost  and 
snows  they  will  find  there.*'  The  student  will  note  the  force  of  &«#. 
With  Apennmum  understand  montem. — ^Tlus  oration  was  ddivered 
on  the  sixth  day  before  the  ides  of  November,  or  the  9th  of  the 
month. 

16.  Nudi  in  eomnviU,  &c.  Dancing  itself  was  deemed  di8hoi>- 
ourable  among  the  Romans,  much  mcne  so  the  dancing  in  a  state  of 
nudity.    Compare  Or.  pro  Deiot.  c.  9. 

17.  Magnopere  pertimescendum,  Ironical.—^lTafie  set>rtarum 
tohortem  praetoriam.  **  This  body-guard  of  infamous  wretches.*' 
Among  the  Romans,  the  general  was  usually  attended  by  a  select 
band,  called  cohars  praetoria.  This  differs  essentially,  however, 
from  the  praetorian  cohort  in  the  history  of  the  empire. 

18.  Confecto  et  saueio.  "  Worn-out  and  wounded."  The  allu* 
don  is  to  Catiline.     Compare  note  1  l,page  6. 

19.  niatn  naufragorumf  dtc.  **  That  outcast  and  enfeebled  band 
of  men,  shipwrecked  in  hope  and  fortune.'*  More  literally,  **  of 
diipwrecked  wretches.*'    Compare  Or.  1,  12. 

1.  Jam  vera,  &c.   "  Nay,  indeed,  the  very  cities  of  your  colonies,  22 
as  well  as  your  municipal  towns,  wUl  prove  a  sufficient  match  for 
the  rustic  masses  of  Catiline.**   The  true  reading  here  is  very  much 
diqrated.  The  conunon  text  has  urbes  eoUmiarum  ae  mumeipiorum 
resporuUbunt  Catilinae  tumulU  ailvestr^us.    Tot  mumeipiorum  we 
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22  ^^®  ff^^  oil  conjectare,  murndfiOf  and  cumuUt  for  fumic/w.  TIm 
expression  urfte^  munieipiorum  is  a  manif^t  solecism,  nor,  in  iact, 
is  urbe*  coUmiarum  itself  free  from  suspicion.  Muretas  conjectiuee 
vtr««,  which  makes  a  harsh  alliteration  with  vera,  Garaton  gives 
€a'ce9.  They  who  read  tumuMM  gilvestribus  make  the  ezpressbn 
refer  to  the  "  woody  heights,"  in  which  alone  Catiline's  adherents 
could  find  shelter.  Our  own  reading  cumuliSf  which  is  found  in 
some  MSS  ,  is  meant  to  apply  to  Catiline's  forces  as  being  composed 
in  general  of  ill-armed  rustics,  and  being,  in  fact,  rude  masses  or 
Aeap«,  as  it  were,  of  men  rather  than  well-organized  and  disciplined 
troops.    Compare  Sallust's  account  of  this  same  army.  Cat.  c.  56. 

2.  OrnamentOy  praesidia  ve»tra.  "  Your  preparations,  your 
defences."     Ornamenta  is  here  equivalent  to  apparatum  beUicum. 

3.  Quibus  noa  suppeditamur^  6uc,  "  With  which  we  are  supplied, 
of  which  he  stands  in  need."  We  have  adopted  auppeditamury  the 
reading  of  several  MSS.  and  editions,  instead  of  the  common 
lection  tuppeditamua.  They  who  give  this  latter  form  make  it 
equivalent  to  abundamusy  for  which  they  have  no  good  authority. 

4.  Vectigalibus.     "  Pubhc  revenues." 

6.  Contendere.  "To  compare."  Equivalent  to  comparare  or 
eonferre.  Thus  we  have,  (pro  Rose.  c.  83,)  "  Quidquid  contra  dixeris 
id  cum  defensione  nostra  contendito.**  So  also  Horace,  {Ep,  1,  10, 
26,)  "  qui  Sidonio  contendere  caUidus  oslro  Neseit  Aquinatem 
potantia  vellera  fucum."  And  again,  Tacitus,  {Ann.  13,  3,) 
"  Vetera  et  praesentia  contendere"  and  Aulus  GeUius,  (2,  23,) 
"  Graeca  comparare  et  contendere.*^ 

6.  Petulantia.     " EflBrontery."— Smjintm.     "Pollution." 

7.  Constahtia.  "  Right  reason."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Er« 
nesti :  **Est  recta  ratio  ejusque  ususj  cut  opponitur  furor,  in  quo  hom- 
ines eapti  mente  sibi  non  constant."  {Clav.  Cic.  s.  v.)  So  too  in 
tiie  oration  pro  Rose.  c.  14,  the  via  constans  is  opposed  to  the  amens, 

8.  Coniiruntia.  " Moderation."— Ltiido.  "Unbridled  licen- 
tiousness."— Demque  aequita%  <S&c.  The  four  primary  Platonic 
virtues  are  here  enumerated,  temperance,  prudence,  fortitude,  and 
justice,  ^ough  in  a  different  order.  Compare  Cic.  de  Off.  1, 6,  and 
Stohaeus,  Eel.  Eth.  p.  166.    The  Greek  names  are  aw^poavvif, 

9.  Copiae.  "  Abundant  resources."  Compare  de  Inv,  2,  1, 
"  Crotoniatae  quum  fiorsrent  omnibus  copiis,"  and  pro  Rose.  Am. 
15,  "  Copiis  rei  familiarie  locupletes  et  pecuniosi." 

10  B<ma  ratio  cum  perdita.  "  Judgment  with  folly."  With 
perdUa  supply  roJtione. — Bona  deniqtie  spes,  dec.  "  In  fine,  well* 
giomided  hope  with  utter  despair." 
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11.  Hbfittnum  ttudia,     **The  cealons  efforts  of  men."  i.  e.  22 
t&eir  zealoas  co-operation  in  the  cause  of  yirtue. 

12.  Quemadmodum  jam  antea.  The  common  text  has  dixi  after 
«n/M,  which  is  erroneous,  as  he  has  nowhere  before  said  so  in  the 
course  of  the  oration.  Emesti  and  others  consequent! j  throw  it 
out. 

13.  UrbL  Ilie  city  coUectively  (iiri»)  is  here  opposed  to  the 
individual  dwellings  composing  it  {singrda  teeia.)  llie  latter  their 
lespectiTO  possessors  are  to  guard,  the  former  will  be  watched  over 
by  the  consul  himself.  The  emendation  of  Graevius  is  therefore 
unnecessary,  mihi  et  urhL 

14.  MunieipesqiLe  vestri.  ''  And  the  inhabitants  of  your  muni 
cipal  towns."  The  municipes  enjoyed  different  privileges.  Some 
possessed  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  except  such  as  could  not 
be  obtained  without  residing  at  Rome.  Others  had  only  the  right 
of  serving  in  the  Roman  legion.  - 

15.  De  hoc  noetuma  exeursume.  Referring  to  the  departure  of 
Catiline  on  the  previous  night. 

16.  Quatnquaih  meliore  animo  suntj  &c.  <'  Although  they  are, 
in  fact,  better  disposed  towards  the  state  than  a  part  of  the  patri- 
cians, still  will  be  kept  in  check  by  our  power."  The  very  gladi- 
ators, according  to  Cicero,  are  better  affected  than  some  of  the 
nobility.  Still  no  unguarded  reliance  will  be  placed  even  upon 
these,  but,  in  order  to  ensure  perfect  safety,  they  will,  even  if  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  state  on  this  occasion,  be  subjected 
themselves  to  strict  watching  and  control.  Emesti  thinks  that  the 
reading  should  be  Qwamquam  non  meliore  animo  tunt^  the  negative 
being  required  in  his  opinion  by  the  presence  of  tamen  in  the  latter 
clause  of  the  sentence.  From  the  esq^lanation  we  have  given  it 
will  clearly  appear  that  the  emendation  is  unnecessary.  The  gladi- 
ators were  distributed  by  Cicero  throughout  the  municipal  towns. 
{SaU.  Cat.  30.) 

17.  Q.  MeteUus.  Mentioned  already  in  &e  3d  chapter.  Consult 
Historical  Index. — Agrum  GaUieanum  Pieemunqtu.  Consult  G^ 
ographical  Index. 

18.  Aut  opprimet  hommem.  <<  Will  either  crush  the  man." 
JSominem  refers  to  Catiline,  and  is  purposely  used,  instead  of 
vtrum,  to  denote  contempt. — Prohibebit.     '*  Will  fimstiate." 

19.  Reliquis  autpn  de  rehus,  dec.  *<Wlule  as  regards  the 
determining  upon,  the  expediting,  the  performing  of  what  remains 
to  be  done,  we  are  now  going  to  consult  the  senate,  which  you  see 
is  in  the  act  of  being  summoned."  The  senators  were  seen  passing 
tkmg,  at  the  time,  to  their  place  of  meeting. 
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23  ^'  ^^^  ^^'  ''Now,  as  far  aa  coneenia  thoae."  Supply 
fiiod  ad  or  something  equivalent.  The  eot  after  monUot  has  been 
restored  to  the  text  by  Beck,  from  aoYeral  MSS.  and  editiona.  It 
18  added  in  order  to  give  greater  force  to  the  clause.  Cosault  the 
remarks  of  Manutius,  ad  Epist.  Fam.  18,  28.  It  is  not  isaeited  5& 
the  edition  of  Emesti,  and  he  is  qnite  silent  about  it. 

2.  Atque  adeo.  **  Or  rather."  Equivalent  to  sioe  fothu,  Con- 
anlt  EffUMti^  CUtv.  Cie.  s.  t.  aique. 

8.  Monitos  eo9,  &c.  "  I  wish  them  again  and  again  to  be  ra- 
minded."    Consult  note  1. 

4.  Solutiar.  "  Too  remiss."  i.  e.  to  savour  too  much  of  remiaa- 
iieas. — Hoe  exMpeetavil.  *<  It  haa  had  this  m  view."  i.  e.  it  baa 
been  only  waiting  for  this. — Erumperet,  *'  Might  burst  foith  into 
open  day." 

6.  Quod  reliquum  esL  '*  As  to  what  semaina."— Jam  iiOM,  dce« 
'*  I  can  no  longer  forget,"  &c. 

6.  Qui  90  commneriU  "Who  dial!  make  the  least  stir."-^ 
Cujus,  "  On  whose  part." — Factum,  **  Any  open  act."— Sen/ief. 
"ShaU  feel" 

7.  Magistraiuo.  Refening  to  the  infeiior  magistratea,  but  eapo- 
dally  to  the  tribunes.— For/em  senatum,  *<  A  resolute  senate."—- 
Majoret  nostri.  According  to  Livy,  the  first  Roman  prison  was 
bnilt  by  Ancus  Martius.  (I,  33.)  It  was  afterward  enlarged  by 
Servius  Tullius.     Compare  SoUumI,  Cat,  55. 

8.  Me  uno  togato,  6cc,  "  Byrne  your  only  leader  and  commander 
arrayed  in  the  robe  of  peace."  When  the  consols  set  out  on  any 
military  expedition,  they  changed  their  gowns  or  togasj  for  the  robe 
of  war,  or  sagum.  This  con^iracy,  howeveri  Cic^o  promiseo, 
ahall  be  quelled  whilst  he  wears  the  garb  of  peace. 

9.  Deduxerit,  This  is  undoubtedly  the  true  reading,  aa  given 
by  Schutz  and  others,  instead  of  the  common  lection  deduxeriiU, 
It  ia  advocated  also  by  Goerenz,  ad  Cie,  Acad.  2,  1.  The  rule 
appears  to  be  as  follows  :  **  When  several  nouns  are  employed  fot 
the  purpose- of  expressing  one  and  the  same  idea  the  verb  should  bo 
put  in  tiie  singular  number."  Or,  as  Goerenz  expresses  it,  **  Plura 
tubstantiva,  ad  unam  veltU  notionem  juneta,  nmpUei  verhi  mamera 
e^mprekenduntur.**  Instances  of  the  application  of  this  rule  would 
be  more  frequent  in  the  ancient  wnters,  were  it  not  ior  the  iU-judged 
corrections  of  editors. 

10.  Signifieatiojnhus,  **  Declarations."  Equivalent  to  omim&uJV 
or  pr4>digiis,  Broukhuaiua  {ad  TibuU,  2,  1,  10)  ahows,  that  signif 
JUath  and  signifieare  are  terms  borrowed  from  the  language  of 
divination»  and  peculiar  to  the  hanupices,  dso.    Cenpaie  the  wovda 
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of  Cicero,  {ie  Hanup.  tesp.  12,)  "  Quod  igUur  ex  aliquo 23 

monstro  significatum  caveremusj"  &c.,  and  thoee  of  Ovid,  {Met, 
15,  576,)  "  Quid  tibi  ngnificerUf  trepidanHa  consulit  exta." 

11.  Ab  txtemo  hoste.  The  common  reading  is  exiero.  We  here 
given  extenu)  with  Emesti,  who  remaiks,  "  Hoetis  eztenu  nemo 
dixit,  ai  nationes  ezterae,  regna  eztera,  reete  dieuntur," — ^The  allo- 
■ion  in  externa  hoste  appean  to  be  particularly  to  Mithiidates. 

12.  Fraesentes.  ''As  present  deities." — Suo  numine,  "By 
their  ezpiess  interposition." 

13.  Quo9.  Equivalent  to  Ethos.  **And  these.**— Ommliw 
hoMtium  copUsf  &c.  "Now  that  all,"  &c. — A  nefrrio  sceUre^ 
"  From  the  execrable  wickedness.*' 
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05  1*  M.  ToLLii  C1CKRONI8,  &c.  "Thiid  Oration  of  Marcu* 
TuUius  Cicero  against  Lucius  Catiline,  delivered  before  the  Roman 
people." — Catiline  having  joined  the  army  of  Manlius,  the  cpnspira* 
tors  who  remained  at  Rome,  consisting  of  Lentulus,  then  praetor, 
Cethegus,  and  others,  prepared  to  execute  the  instructions  which 
had  been  given  them.  It  happened  that  the  AUobroges,  a  Gaihe 
nation,  had  some  envoys,  at  this  period,  in  the  capital,  sent  thither 
to  complain  of,  and  obtain  redress  for,  mjuries  inflicted  by  Roman 
commanders.  Lentulus  tampered  with  these  ambassadors,  and 
solicited  them  to  join  the  conspiracy,  but  they  revealed  to  Q.  Fabius 
Sanga  the  overtures  which  had  been  made  to  them.  The  letters 
written  to  the  senate  and  people  of  the  AUobroges,  and  to  Catiline 
himself,  by  the  conspirators,  were,  by  a  subsequent  arrangement 
of  Cicero^s,  intercepted,  and  the  writers  apprehended.  They  were 
afterward  confronted  with  the  GialUc  delegation  before  the  senate, 
and  committed  to  safe  custody. 

Cicero  then  assembled  the  Roman  people,  and,  in  the  following 
oration,  apprizes  them  of  the  occurrences  which  bad  taken  place 
during  the  twenty-four  days  that  had  intervened  since  the  delivery 
of  his  last  speech,  particularly  those  of  the  last  day  and  night  He 
invites  them  to  join  in  celebrating  a  thanksgiving,  which  had  been 
decreed  by  the  senate  to  his  honour,  for  the  preservation  of  his 
country,  and  congratulates  them  on  their  escape  from  so  dire  a 
calamity  as  had  nearly  befallen  them. 


2.,  Bona,  fortunas.  «*  Your  property,  yotir  fortunes."  By  bona 
are  here  meant  possessions,  hyfortunae  personal  property. 

3.  Hoc  domicilium,  &c.  **  This  dwelling-place  of  a  moet  illus- 
trious empire."  Compare  the  language  of  Nepos,  (Attic.  3,)  "  Quod 
in  ea  potissimum  urbe  natut  est,  in  qua  domicUrum  orbit  terrarum 
cssei  imperii.** 

194 
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4.  Hodiemo  die.    On  the  day  wlien  this  oration  was  delhreied,  25 
the  dlsclosuiee  of  the  AQobroges  had  been  made  in  the  Roman 
senate,  and  the  conspirators  implicated  by  them  consigned  to  cus- 
tody. 

5.  Et,  sif  &c.  Et  is  here  more  of  an  inceptive  than  a  connective 
particle.  Compare  Terence,  Phorm.  1, 3, 19,  and  the  remark  of 
Donatns,  {ad  loe.,)  "  Et  modo  turn  cfmnexivOy  std  ineepttUha  par^ 
ticula  est" 

6.  lUiutres.  " Memorable."— 5a/ttli*  laeiitia.  "The  joy  at- 
tendant  upon  deliverance." 

7.  Sine  sensu.  "Without  consciousness.*'— Cum  voluptaU, 
**  With  positive  pleasure." 

8.  Ilium.  After  the  words  urbem  eondidit,  the  common  text  has 
Romulum  inserted,  which  we  have  thrown  out  as  a  mere  gloss.  It 
IS  not  found  in  several  of  the  best  MSS.,  and  is  rejected  by  Manu- 
tius  and  Graevius. 

9.  BenevoUntia  famaqxte.  **  By  our  grateful  feelings,  and  the 
voice  of  tradition,"  i.  e.  our  grateful  forefathers  deified  himr,  and 
we  their.descendants,  equally  grateful,  have  confirmed  the  voice  of 
tradition. 

10.  Is.    Alluding  to  himself. — We  have  a  double  comparison :    . 
one  between  the  days  on  which  we  are  bom,  and  those  on  which 
we  are  preserved  from  danger ;  and  the  other  between  Romulus, 
Ae  founder  of  Rome,  and  Cicero  its  preserver. 

11.  Templis,  dehdnris,  "Its  temples,  its  shrines."  Templum 
is  properly  the  whole  edifice :  delubrumy  the  place  where  the  statue 
is  erected.  Compare  the  words  of  NoUenius,  (Lex.  Antibarb.  vol. 
1,  p.  901, :)  '*  Deluhrum  proprie  eit  aedieula^  in  qua  siai  dei  cujuS' 
dam  nmulaerum.  Templum  vero  est  aedifidum  Deo  sacratum. 
Ita  delubrum  est  panmm  templum,  v/el  pars  templi  :  ut  Capitolium 
fuit  templum  in  quo  tria  delubra  communi  pariete  daudebantur, 
JooiSf  Junonis,  et  Minervae." 

12.  Quae  quoniam,  dec.  "And  since  these  things  have  been 
made  manifest,  laid  open  to  view,  fully  ascertained,  in  the  senate, 
through  my  means,  I  will  now  proceed,  Romans,  to  unfold  them 
briefly  to  you."  The  expressions  iUustrata,  patefacta,  comperta 
sunt,  form  what  is  called  an  inverted  gradation ;  for  Cicero  first 
ascertained  the  deadly  designs  of  the  conspirators,  then  laid  them 
open  to  the  view  of  ^e  senate,  and  by  this  means  rendered  them 
perfectly  apparent  and  clear. 

13.  Quam  manifesia.  "How  palpable." — Investigata  et  eom^ 
prehensa  sint.  "They  have  been  tracked  oat  and  completelj 
detected." 
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25  14.  Ex  geiU.  "  From  what  hsa  been  done,"  i.  e.  on  the  put 
of  tho  senate,  as  iboat  to  be  related  by  me.  Considerable  doubt 
exists  with  regaid  to  the  true  reading  here.  The  MSS.  vaiy,  some 
giving  et  ezspectaiis  in  place  of  ex  aetis.  We  have  adopted  the 
latter,  however,  with  all  the  early  editions,  and  as  approved  of  and 
received  by  EmestL  Weiake  also  regaida  ex  extie  as  the  true  lec- 
tion, but  he  alters  the  punctuation,  placing  a  comma  after  ac<u,  and 
removing  the  one  before  «z,  so  that  ignoraXis  ex  actis  will  be  joined 
in  constroction,  **  you,  who  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
facts,  by  reference  to  the  senate's  recorded  proceedings." 

15.  UL  <'£ver  since."  Twenty-four  days  had  elapsed  since 
Catiline's  departure. 

25  1.  Cumepeiebam.  «  When  I  was  seeking  to  drive  out."  The 
student  will  note  the  foice  of  the  imperfect. — Hujus  verbi  invidiam. 
**  The  odium  attendant  upon  this  word,"  i.  e.  the  odium  into  which 
I  may  fall  with  some,  for  openly  avowing  that  I  wished  **  to  drive 
him  out"  from  Rome. 

2.  lUa.  Understand  invidiOj  and  render  the  clause  aa  follows : 
"  Since  that  other  is  the  more  to  be  dreaded  by  me,  because  he  has 
gone  forth  alive,"  i.  e.  since  I  deserve  more  censure,  I  am  afraid^ 
finr  not  having  arrosted  and  punisiied  Catiline  on  the  spot. 

3.  Exterminari.  '*  To  be  expelled  from  Rome."  More  litendly, 
'*  from  our  borders."  Compare,  as  regards  the  meaning  of  this  veib, 
Phil.  13,  1 :  "  Hunc  ex  finUnu  humanae  naturae  exterminandum 

futo;^  and  N,  D.  1,  23 :  "  Protagoras Atkeniensium  jussu 

urbe  atque  agro  exterminatus  eat.** 

4.  At  ego.  The  common  text  has  Atque  ego^  which  we  have 
changed  to  at  ego^  as  required  by  the  sense,  and  as  found  in  one  of 
his  MSS.  by  Giaevius.  Emesti  also  considers  al  ego  preferable, 
though  he  retains  the  common  reading. — Ut  vidi.  "  When  I  saw." 

5.  Quid  agerent,  quid  nudirentur.  "  What  they  were  doing; 
what  they  were  planning." 

6.  Rem  ita  comprehenderem.  '<  I  might  get  possession  of  the 
whole  affair  so  clearly." 

7.  Uteomperi.  '' When  I  ascertained." — He  received  his  mformsr 
tion  from  Fabius  Sanga,  to  whom  the  ambassadors  of  the  AUobroges 
had  communicated  it — Legates  AUobrogum.  It  ^ypears  from 
Sallust  {Cat.  40)  that  these  ambassadors  had  come  to  Rome  to 
complain  of  the  oppression  and  exactions  of  their  governors,  which 
had  brought  upon  them  a  heavy  burden  of  debt. — ^As  regards  the 
AUobroges,  consult  Geographical  Index. 

8.  Belli  Transalpini.  "  0/  a  war  beyond  the  Alps,"  i.  e.  in 
Transalpine,  or  Farther  GauL    The  country  which  was  afterwaid 
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tbb  fcene  of  Julms  Caesar's  opeiationa.— £^  tumulhu  GaUiei  OA 
'*  And  also  of  a  Grallic  tumult,"  i.  e.  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  or  Gaul 
lying  to  tlie  south  of  the  Alps. — ^The  Romans  meant  by  tumultus 
any  sudden  and  dangerous  war,  when  the  enemy  were  near  at  hand, 
and  the  safety  of  the  capital  at  stake.  Strictly  speaking,  this 
invtdved  only  two  cases,  a  war  in  Italy,  or  one  with  the  Grauls,  their 
unmediate  neighbours.  Compare  Phil.  8,  1 :  "  Majores  nastri 
iunndlum  JUalieum,  quod  erat  domestieiUy  iumnUum  GaUicutnf 
quod  ertU  ItnUae  fiaUimus,  praeierea  nullum  tumuUum  nominor 
&an/."  A  tumult  was  regarded  as  of  far  more  threatening  character 
than  a  war,  and,  therefore,  when  one  occurred,  no  excuses  from 
■enring  were  allowed  to  be  yalid. 

9.  A  P.  LenhUo.  He  employed  as  his  agent,  in  sounding  the 
Allobroges,  one  P.  UmbrsAUs,  before  he  met  them  in  person.  {SalL 
Cat.  48.) 

10.'  Eodemque  iiinere.  The  ambassadors  intended  to  retnm 
home  through  Etnuia,  and  of  course  would  meet  with  Catiline,  who 
was  with  Manlius  near  Fesulae.    (tn  Cat.  1,  2.) 

11.  Cum  Uteris  mandatisque,  **  With  letters  and  instructions." 
— VtUturcium.  Sallust  calls  him  P.  Yulturcius,  and  makes  him  to 
have  been  an  inhabitant  of  Crotona.     {CeU.  44.) 

12.  Optabam.  Emesti  thinks  optaram  preferable.  But  optabam 
Biust  be  retained,  as  it  expresses  the  action  going  on  at  the  time 
apeci&ed,  **  I  was  accustomed  to  hope." 

13.  If.  Flaeeum,  et  C  Pomtinum.    Consult  Historical  Index. 

14.  Qttt  ommOf  6uc.  ''Inasmuch  as  they  entertained  eyery 
noble  and  exalted  sentiment  respecting  their  countiy."  The  rela- 
tive pronoun  is  joined  to  the  subjunctive  mood,  when  the  relative 
clause  expresses  the  reason,  or  cause,  of  the  action,  state,  or  event 

15.  Cum  advesperasceret.  "  When  it  was  beginning  to  draw 
towards  evening."  This  is  not  an  impersonal  verb,  but  a  verb  used 
impersonally.  The  nominative,  in  fact,  is  diesj  which  is  understood. 
Compare  Tacitus,  Hist.  2, 49, 3 :  "  Vesperascente  die^  sitim  hausht 

.^eUdae  aquae  sedavitf"  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  16,  2,  5 :  **  Utf  vet*' 
perascente  eoeh,  Thebas  poasent  pervenire." 

16.  Pontem  Mubnum.  Now  Ponte  MdU,  one  of  the  bridges 
over  the  Tiber,  about  three  miles  from  Rome.  It  was  built  by  M. 
Aemilius  Scaurus,  from  a  corruption  of  whose  nomen  (Aemilius) 
the  appellation  of  Mulvius  is  thought  to  have  originated.  At  this 
bridge  commenced  the  Via  Flaminiay  which  led  from  Rome  to 
Ariminum.  Compare  Aurel.  Vict,  de  Vir.  III.  c.  72,  and  Amtzo* 
vinaad  loc 

17.  3ipartito.    The  common  text  has  bipartiti  which  19  not  ft 

17* 
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2g  Ltttni  woid,  alUioQg^  HpwrHri  is  inadTactontlj  admitted  into  woum 
dictionuiM. 

27  1-  Ex  praefeciurA  Reatina.  "  From  the  pxaofectore  of  Reate." 
Pra£ftetwrtL$  were  thoee  cities  and  territones  in  the  Roman  jonBdie* 
tion,  which  had  neither  magisttates  nor  laws  of  their  own,  but  wera 
governed  by  a  Roman  praotor,  or,  in  his  atead,  by  a  fraefeetu9> 
They  did  hot  enjoy  the  rights  either  of  free  towns  or  colonies,  but 
diffcnred  litde  from  the  form  of  provinces.  Their  private  ligfats 
depended  on  the  edicts  of  the  praetor  or  praefect,  and  their  pnUic 
ti^ts  on  the  senate,  who  imposed  on  them  taxes  and  service  in  war 
at  pleasoro.  Some  frazfeetuxae^  however,  possessed  greater  pnvi> 
leges  than  others.  Towns  were  commonly  reduced  to  this  form, 
which  had  been  ungrateful  to  the  Romans,  as  for  example  Capoa, 
alter  the  aecond  Punic  war.-^With  regard  to  Reate,  ccosoh  Geo* 
graphical  Index. 

3.  Tertiafere  vigiUa  exaetA.  **  Nearly  at  the  close  of  the  third 
watch,"  i.  e.  near  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  Romans 
divided  the  night  into  four  watches  of  three  hours  each,  conmiencing 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  third  watch,  therefore,  would  be 
from  twelve  to  three. 

3.  Magno  eomitatu.  ''With  a  large  retinue.*'  We  have 
rejected  cum  with  Emesti  and  others.  MattMae,  however,  adduces, 
in  its  support,  pro.  Mil.  10,  28.  Compare  Drakenborch,  oA  Lh.  I, 
14,7. 

4.  Interventu,  *«  On  the  intervention." — IrUegrU  tigfOM. 
**  With  the  seals  unbroken."  Letters,  among  the  Romans,  were 
tied  round  with  a  string,  the  knot  of  which  was  sealed.  The  seal 
waa  generally  a  head  of  the  letter-writer,  fx  of  some  one  of  his 
ancestors,  impressed  on  wax  or  chalk.  Hence  the  phrasea  for 
"  to  open  a  letter,"  are  incidere  linum,  tinaUum  Mhere,  epUtolam 
cohere. 

6.  Ipti.  "The  persons  themselves  composing  it"  L  e.  the 
retuiue,  including  of  course  the  ambassadors  themselves  who  had 
been  thus  escorted. 

6.  Cum  jam  dilucesceret.  "When  it  was  now  beginning  to  be 
dawn."  Compare  note  16,  page  26,  and  Palairel^s  iMim  Ellipses, 
p.  60,  ed.  Barker. 

7.  Improbissimum  machinatorem,  "That  most  infomous  con- 
triver."— Cimhrum  Gabirdum,     Consult  Historical  Index. 

8.  LerUulus.  He  was  then  praetor,  and  a  man  of  alothful  and 
%iXurious  habits.     Consult  Historical  Index. 

9.  Credo  quod  lilteris  dandis,  &c.  "  I  suppose,  because  he  had 
l^^en  up  late  the  previous  night,  contraiy  to  his  usual  custom,  for  th9 
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poipose  of  giving  the  lettera,"    i.  e.  for  the  pupoee  of  makii^  out  27 
tnd  delivenng  the  despatches."     literally,  *<  in  giying  the  lettezs." 
Bj  prooanuL  noeie  is  meant  the  night  w^ch  had  just  gone  by,  and 
on  the  morning  after  which  the  anreat  took  place. 

10.  Praeter  eamaueiuimsm.  Cicero  speaks,  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  this  oration,  of  the  wntnum  LeniuH,  **  the  drowsiness 
of  Lentiilus.^ 

11.  Ikferru  The  common  text  has  rtftrri^  which  is  erxoneooe. 
Thete  was  no  formal  reference,  bat  the  letters  were  merely  to  be 
laid  before  the  senate.  Their  opinion  respecting  them  would  be 
asked  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

12.  Si  m&t/  €M9ti  tjtoen/um.  Understand  in  ilHs,  referring  to 
the  letters.-— Tan^u«  tumMttus.  *'  So  gre^t  alarm." — Ntgam  nu 
ease  faUnrum,  dec.  With  ftLcturwn  supply  ittu  **  I  declared  that 
I  woukl  not  act  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  lay,"  dec. ;  i.  e.  I  expressed 
my  firm  determination  of  laying,  &c. 

18.  Quae  ertmt  ad  me  deUtta.  "  Which  had  been  communicated 
to  me." — Reperta  mm  eseetit.  *^  Had  not  been  found  in  the  let- 
ters."— Nimiam  diUgerUiam.  '*  That  any  excess  of  vigilance," 
i.  e.  the  blame  of  having  been  over-vigilant. 

14.  Coegi.  The  senate  was  convened  on  this  occasion  in  the 
temple  of  Concord.  {Sail.  Cat.  46.)  This  building  was  situate 
on  the  lower  slope  {in  radicihu)  of  the  Capitdine  hill,  overlooking 
the  forum,  and  was  a  place  of  great  security  from  its  natural  situa- 
tion. The  Equites,  moreover,  stood  gaard  around  it.  This  temple 
of  Concord  had  been  erected  by  the  consul  Opimius,  after  the  death 
of  Cains  Gracchus.    {Plut.  C.  Gracch.  17.) 

16.  Si  qttid  telorum  eseet.  "  Whatever  weapons  might  be 
there,"  i.  e.  might  be  found  there  on  searchmg  the  building. 

16.  Fidem  ei  publicam  dedi.  ''  I  pledged  unto  him  the  public 
faith  for  his  safety,"  i.  e.  I  assured  him  of  impunity  in  the  name  of 
the  senate  and  the  people. — Ea  quae  sdret.    "  All  that  he  knew." 

17.  Recreaesei.  Gruter  and  some  other  early  editors  prefer 
recepissetj  which  occurs  in  one  of  the  MSS.  of  Muretus.  The 
present  reading,  however,  is  more  forcible.  Reereare  ee  is  "  to 
regam  courage,"  redpere  ee  merely  *<  to  recover  one^s  self." 

18.  Mamdata  el  litteras.     **  A  verbal  message  and  a  letter." 

1.  Vteretur.     "  Should  avail  himself."    As  regards  the  circun^  OR 
stance  here  mentioned,  compare  the  language  of  Sallust :  *'  Ad  hoc 
fnandata  verbis  dot :    Quum  ab  senatu  hoetie  judiecUtu  sit,  quo 
consilio  servitia  repudiet  t  in  urbe  parala  esse  quae  jusserit ;  ne 
eunetetur  ipse  propius  accedere."     {Cat.  44.) 

3.  IdatUem.    Supply /ac«re<. — Omnibus  ex  partibus,    AcoQ|di 
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2S  ii^  to  SallosC,  (Cai.  43,)  the  city  was  to  be  6ied  in  twelve  di^zent 
quanera  at  the  same  time.  Plutarch,  howeTer,  states,  that  the 
conspiiators  had  divided  Rome  into  a  hundred  pajrts,  and  selected 
the  same  number  of  men,  to  each  of  whom  was  attotted  his  quarter 
to  be  set  on  iiie.  Others  were  to  intercept  the  water  and  kill  all 
that  went  to  seek  it    (  Vit.  Cic.  c.  18.) 

3.  Praesto  esset  tUt,  "  He  might  be  near  at  hand."  Refenring 
to  Catiline. — Qut  et  fugiente*  exciperet.  **  Both  to  intercept  those 
who  fled,"  i.  e.  firom  the  city.  .Ezcipere  is  here  borrowed  from  the 
movements  of  the  chase,  and  is  beautifully  figurative.  Compaie 
the  Greek  lKiixe<rBai. 

4.  Juajurandum.  This  was  in  writmg,  and  had  the  seals  and 
signatures  of  the  leading  conspirators  annexed.     {SaU.  Cat.  44.) 

5.  L.  Cattio.  Competitor  with  Cicero  for  the  consulship. — 
As  regards  the  proper  names  mentioned  in  this  sentence,  consult 
Historical  Index. 

6.  Pedestres  nhi  copiag,  dec.  "  That  foot-forces  would  not  be 
wanting  to  them,**  i.  e.  that  they  would  be  joined,  when  they  had 
crossed  the  Alps,  by  a  sufficient  number  of  infantry. 

7.  Sihi  c'onfirmasset  &c.  **  Had  assured  them,  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Sibylline  predictions,  and  the  answers  of  the  diviners, 
he  was  that  third  member  of  the  Cornelian  line,  unto  whom  it  was 
fated  for  the  sovereignty  of  this  city  and  the  wholfe  empire  to  come." 
The  Sibylline  prediction  alluded  to  was  as  follows,  that  '*  C  C  G 
would  reign  at  Rome.**  These  three  capitals  were  thought  to 
denote  three  Comehi.  As  regards  the  Sibylline  oracles,  consult 
Historical  Index,  s.  v.  Sibyl. — ^The  aruspices  examined  the  entiaUs 
of  the  victims,  and  from  the  appearance  of  these  as  well  as  from  the 
flame,  smoke,  and  other  circumstances,  pretended  to  draw  omens  of 
what  was  to  happen.     Roman  divination  was  of  Ktrurian  origin. 

8.  Tertium  ilium  Cornelium.  The  pronoun  ilium  has  here  the 
foice  of  the  Greek  article. — ^The  full  name  of  Lentulus.was  Publios 
ComeUus  Lentulus  Sura.  By  his  nomen  therefore  he  belonged  to 
the  gens  Cornelia,  the  Cornelian  line,  clan,  or  house. — ^There 
appears  to  have  been  no  affinity  between  the  different  members  of  a 
Roman  house  or  gens.  It  bore  this  latter  name  only  from  its  union. 
The  Comelii,  as  a  gens,  had  common  religious  rites  ;  but  we  are 
not,  on  that  account,  to  assume  that  an  original  kindred  existed 
between,  for  example,  the  Scipios  and  the  Syllas.  The  analogy  of 
the  Athenian  constitution  conflrms  this  opinion.  Niebuhr,  Rom. 
Htst.  vol.  1,  p.  270  and  267,  Cambridge  transl. 

9.  Cinnam  ante  se  et  Sullam  fvisse.    Both  Cinna  and  Sylla 
\  Comelii.     Consult  Historical  Index  and  coQ^»re  the  words 
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ttfPlutaKh,  (Ttf.  Cie.  17,)  cl/iaf plwvc  c7m(  ry  T^fiiy  rpcr;  rvp^vrovs,  ^8 
My  i€o  ulv  fiiii  irtirXiipt0Ki¥ai  rd  XP^^^t  Kfyyay  rt  ff«l  Lo6XXoy,  rpCry  Ji 
XotiTb)  KopvqXiw  &rc(y^.     CoDsuU  also  Sallust,  (Cat.  47.) 

10.  FataUm  esse,  "Was  fated."  Compare  Tibullus,  (1, 3, 
53,)  "  Quodsi/atale9  jam  nunc  explewntu  annosy — Qui  estcL 
**  Since  it  was."    Compare  note  14,  page  26. 

11.  Post  Virginian  absolutumem.  The  names  of  the  two  Yes 
tal  yizgins  here  alluded  to  were  Maxcia  and  Licinia.  They  were 
accused  of  having  violated  the  vow  hy  which  the  members  of  this 
order  were  bound  to  perpetual  chastity,  which  in  the  case  of  Vestals 
was  called  incestusy  or  unhallowed  interoouise.  The  whole  matter 
b  clearly  set  forth  in  the  followmg  comment  of  Asconius  on  the 
oration  for  Milo,  (c.  12,  ^  82,)  which  Weiske  first  adduced  in  illu*- 
Iration  of  this  passage :  **  Ob  severitatem  {quant  Castius  injudicio 
otteniertU)  quo  tempore  Sex,  Perducaeua,  tribunus  plebiSf  crinunaiu^ 
est  L.  MeteUumj  pontificem  maximum^  totumque  collegium  pontifi' 
cum  male  judieasse  de  inustu  virginum  vestalium,  quod  unam 
modo  Aemiiiaan  damnaverat^  absolverat  oMtem  duasj  Marciam  et 
Ltctmam,  popuUu  hunc  Cassium  creaoit,  qui  de  eisdem  virgimtus 
quaereret:  ieque  ei  uirasque  iUas  et  praeterea  eomplures  aliatf 
tttmto,  ut  exiMttmatio  e§t,  atperitate  usus,  damnavit.^* 

12.  Post  Capitom  ttutem  ineensionem.  The  burning  of  the 
eapitol  here  alluded  to,  took  place  A.  U.  C.  670,  in  the  consulship 
of  L.  Scipio  and  C.  Norbanas.  The  building  had  stood  415  years. 
iSigon,  Fast  Cone.  p.  438,  ed  Oxon.)  The  conflagration  was  ^ 
owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  keepers,  and  was  supposed  to 
portend  some  great  evil.  The  Roman  eapitol  was  burnt  three 
several  times.  First,  A.  U.  C.  670,  when  it  was  rebuilt  by  Sylla, 
and  dedicated  by  Catulus,  (A.  U.  C.  675.)  A  second  time,  A.  D. 
70,  by  the  soldiers  of  VitcUius,  when  it  was  rebuilt  by  Vespasian; 
and  a  third  time,  at  the  death  of  tiie  latter.  It  was  restored  by 
Domitiaa,  his  son,  with  greater  magnificence  than  ever. 

13.  SatumaHbus,  **  During  the  Saturnalia."  The  Saturnalia 
or  festival  of  Saturn,  was  the  most  celebrated  in  the  Roman  Calen. 
dar.  It  took  place  in  the  month  of  December,  beginning  on  the 
17th  and  lasting  for  several  days.  At  first  it  was  for  one  day,  after- 
ward for  three,  (which  was  the  case  in  Cicero's  time,)  and  by  the 
order  of  Caligula  for  five  days.  During  its  continuance,  all  orden 
were  devoted  to  mirth  and  feasting,  friends  sent  presents  to  one 
another,  and  the  slaves  were  entertained,  and  even  waited  upon  by 
their  masters.  All  this  was  done  in  commemoration,  and  as  em- 
blematic, of  the  golden  age,  when  men  were  perfectly  equal,  and  no 
daveiy  as  yet  existed.    The  license  allowed  at  this  festival  aeemed 
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Ofi  to  the  conspinton  to  afford  a  favooiable  opportujiitj  for  executmg 
their  murderous  design. 

14.  Videri.  The  constmAion  is  here  slightly  changed,  which  is 
not  unusual  in  Cicero.  Compare  Cat.  4,  3.  Some  editions  have 
videretury  to  which  Emesti  mclines.  But  the  emendation  is  unno- 
cessaiy. 

15,  Nelongumsii.  " Not  to  he  tedious."— TaJg//^.  "The 
letters."  The  term  tabellae  refers  to  the  peculiar  form  and  nature 
of  these  letters,  they  being  written  on  "  tablets"  covered  with  war. 
Compare  note  4,  page  27. 

IQ.  Signum.  "His  seal." — Cognomt.  "  He  acknowledged  it 
to  be  his." — Nos  linum  incidimus.  "  We  cut  the  string,"  L  e. 
open  the  letter.     Compare  note  4,  page  27. 

17.  Quae  eorum  legatis  confirmasset.  "  What  he  had  assured 
their  ambassadors  he  would." — Jt^epissent.  "  Had  taken  upon 
themselves  to  promise." 

18.  Tamen.  We  have  recalled  this  particle  with  Beck,  Boring, 
and  Schutz,  as  required  by  the  context.     It  is  omitted  by  Emesti. 

19.  B(morumferramerUonim*tudiosum,  "Fond  of  good  arms." 
Ferramentum  is  properly  any  instrument  of  iron,  a  rod,  tool,  &c. 
The  use  of  the  term,  on  this  occasion,  by  Cethegus,  may  have  been 
intended  as  a  species  of  witticism,  paltry  enough  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, for  the  purpose  of  hiding  his  agitation  and  assuming  an  air 
of  composure. 

20.  Recttatis  liUeris,  &c.  "  When  the  letter  had  been  read, 
dispirited  and  confounded,  convicted  by  the  force  of  conscience^ 
became  all  of  a  sudden  silent." 

21.  Cognovit  tignum  et  manum  suam.  "Acknowledged  his 
seal  and  hand-writing." — TabeUae,  "  His  letter." — Sententiam. 
**  Purport." — Confessus  est,     "  He  confessed  that  it  was  his." 

22.  Cognoseeretne  signum  ?  "  Whether  he  knew  the  seal  1"— 
Annuit.  "  He  made  a  sign  with  his  head  in  the  aflSrmative." — Est 
vera,     "  It  is,  indeed."  Vera  is  here  equivalent  to  sane  or  profecto, 

23.  Clarisgimi  mri.  The  grandfather  of  Lentulus,  here  alluded 
to,  had  been  princeps  senatus  in  his  day,  and  had  also  received  a 
wound,  while  combating  on  the  side  of  the  patricians  against  the 
followers  of  Caius  Gracchus. 

24.  Unice.  "  Dearlyj"  i.  e.  as  the  one  soU  object  of  all  his 
affections. — Etiam  muta,    "  Eveti  though  mute." 

29      1-  J^eguntur^  eadem  rattone^  &c.     "  The  letter  itself,  which  was 
addressed  to  the  senate  and  people  of  the  Allobroges,  and  of  the 
same  tenor  with  the  other  two,  is  then  read." 
2.  Negavit     "  Decline  the  offer."    Equivalent  to  negmt  «i 
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MitrKii  e»M  /oeta  sibi  dkendt  poiewtate, — SttfrexU,    AH  who  ad-  29 
di^sed  the  tetiate  had  to  rise,- unless  thejr  merely  expressed  their 
assent  to  a  speakeir  who  had  preceded  them. 

3.  Quid  sibi  e»»et  cum  iis,  "  What  he  ever  had  to  do  with 
them.*' — Qui  cum  t//i,  &e.  **  And  when  they  had  told  him  briefly  and 
firmly  in  reply." — Per  quern.  Namely,  Umbrenus.  {SaU.  Cat.  40,) 

4.  Nihilne  secum,  &c.  "  Whether  he  had  never  spoken  with 
them  concerning  the  Sibylline  predictions."  Compare  note  7, 
page  28. 

6.  Scelere  demena.  "  Deprived  of  all  judgment  by  a  sense  of 
goilt."  Amentia  denotes  the  total  and  continued  absence  of  reason ; 
dementia  the  want  of  judgment  on  particular  occasions. 

.6.  Jta.  **To  such  a  deg^e."—Ingenium  iUud,  «Stc.  «*That 
ability  of  his,  and  that  experience  in  public  speaking  for  which  he 
was  always  distinguished."  Cicero  {Brut.  64)  ranks  Lentulus  among 
the  equals  of  Hortensius ;  and  on  another  occasion  {Ibid.  66)  says 
of  him :  "  Neque  multo  aecus  P.  Lentulus,  cujus  et  excogitandi  et 
ioquendi  tarditatem  tegebat  formae  digmtasj  corporis  motus  pknua 
artis  et  venustatis^  vocia  et  suavitas  et  magnttudo.  Sic  in  hoc  nihU 
praeter  actionem  fuitJ** 

7.  Propter  vim  sceieris,  &g.  "  From  the  force  of  openly-detected 
guilt."  Mamfesti  atque  deprehensi,  by  hendiadys  for  manifesto 
deprehensi. — Impudeniia,     "  That  effrontery." 

8.  Vehementissime  pcrturbatus.  "  Though  very  violently  agita* 
ted."  As  if  quamvis  were  expressed ;  and  hence  the  presence  of 
tqmen,  '*  still,"  in  the  succeeding  clause. 

9.  Erant  autem,  &c.  **  Now  it  was  written  without  any  name> 
but  to  the  following  purport."  The  terms  in  this  letter  do  not  exactly 
agree  with  Sallust  {Cat.  44.)  The  one  in  the  text  probably  is  the 
more  correct  transcript. 

10.  Quern  in  locum  ns  progresaus.  "  Into  what  a  situation  you 
have  advanced,"  i.  e.  what  a  step  you  h£^e  taken  ;  how  far,  by  going 
to  the  camp  of  Manlius,  you  have  declared  your  real  intentions. 
Sallust,  in  citing  this  same  letter,  has  in  quanta  caUamtate  aia,  "  ia 
how  dangerous  a  situation  you  are." 

11.  Etiam  infiniorum.  '^Even  of  the  lowest."  Meaning  the 
slaves.    Sallust  has,  *<  auxUium  peiaa  ab  omnibua,  etiam  ab  infimis. 

12.  Instmulabajit.  "Alleged  against  him."  Donatus  makes 
tins'  verb  have  the  meaning  of  to  frame  a  charge  against  another, 
whether  it  be  true  or  false.  Thus,  "  Insimulare  eat  crimen  ingerersi 
Insimulatio  eat  et  falai  et  teri  criminia  ineuaatio."  {Ad  Teretti, 
Phonn.  2, 3, 12.)  So  also  Festus :  "  Insimulare,  crimen  in  aliquem 
eonfingere.^* ' 
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29  13.  Cum  ilia,  Ac.  « Altfaoagh  fbe  followiiig  appMied  to  \m 
most  manifest  mdicaticMM  and  proo&  of  guilt."— 7\im  muUoj  &e. 
**  Still  these  seemed  far  more  convincing,  their  changing  colour,  the 
expression  of  their  eyes,  their  look,  their  silence." 

14.  8ie  emm  obstupuerani.  "  For  so  astounded  were  they.**-* 
Sicfurtim  nomtumquam,  &c.  **  Hiey  from  time  to  time  exchanged 
•och  stolen  glances  with  each  other,  as  to  appear  no  longer  to  be 
informed  against  by  others,  but  to  be  informing  against  themselves." 

15.  Exposiita  atque  editis.  "  Being  unfolded  and  made  known." 
Expoaitis  is  here  used  for  expUcoHa*  Gompaie  Orat.  11 :  ^  ^HS^ 
ciliinmm  eat  formam  exponere  optimV* 

16.  De  aumma  republica,  "  For  the  safety  of  the  republic  at 
large."  Summua  is  elegantly  joined  to  nouns  for  the  purpose  of 
denoting  that  on  which  the  whole  thing  indicated  by  the  UMgi 
depends.  Thus,  aumma  reapuUica  is  the  puUic  safety  and  every 
thmg  on  which  it  depends.  Compare  Col.  1,  5 :  "  Summa  aaJua 
peridUatur.^* 

17.  A  prindjnbua.  "  Of  the  leading  men."  The  prmeepa  aenm^ 
tua  was  always  asked  his  opinion  first,  unless  consuls  olect  were 
present,  who  had  on  such  occasions  the  preference.  After  these 
bad  expressed  their  sentiments,  the  conanlareaf  or  men  of  consular 
rank,  were  asked,  and  after  them  tiie  other  senators,  according  to  the 
offices  they  had  filled,  or  were  then  filling.  Sometimes,  with  the 
exception  of  the  prineepa  aenaiua,  and  the  consuls  elect,  no  regular 
order  was  observed.  The  prvncipta,  on  the  present  occasion,  were 
they  who  had  th6  right  of  expressing  their  opimon  first,  and  who  in 
that  sense  might  be  ca^ed  leading  men. 

18.  Acerritnae  ac  forliaaimae  aenterUiae.  "Opinions  iuH  of  spitft 
and  firmness."— f^»?K  vUa  varieiaie,  "  Without  a  dissenting roice  " 
Literally,  *'^without  any  diversity  of  sentiment." 

30  1*  PeraeriphtitL  "Written  out,"  or  engrossed.  The  decrees 
of  the  senate  were  written,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  engraved 
on  tablets  of  brass.  So  that  peracriptum  is  here  in  fojci  equivalent 
to  acre  incisum. 

2.  Mihi  graiiaef  &c.  "  Thanks  an  rendered  me  in  the  iuHeet 
tenns." — Quod  eorum  opera^  dec.  "Because  I  found  in  them 
vigorous  and  fiuthful  co-operation." 

8.  Viro  fortL  Kefenii^  to  0.  Antonms,  his  colleague  in  the 
oonsulahipn  who  had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  Catiline,  but  was 
drawn  over  by  Cicero  to  the  cause  of  the  republic.  Consult  ifie- 
toiical  Index. 

4.  A  aula  et  retpuUieae  conaUna.  "  From  his  own  and  the  coun- 
sels of  the  republic."    Antonius  is  here  praised  for  not  having  aided 
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Ik  foanatet  friendB,  tho.conspirtton,  with  his  iniTate  advice,  and  fur  3Q 
not  haTuig  imparted  to  them  any  of  the  measoiea  secretly  taken  by 
his  colleague  and  the  senate  for  the  suppression  of  the  conspiracy.— 
Emesti  makes  a  di£S.culty  about  the  meaning  of  reipublicae  consUiis, 
which  we  trust  our  explanation  has  removed. 

5.  Cviii  se  praeturA  abdicasset.  "  After  he  had  abdicated  the 
pnetorship."  No  person  at  Rome  eonld  be  punished  while  holding 
any  of&ce.  This  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  sacred  character 
imparted,  m  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  all  stations  of  magistracy, 
by  the  auspices  haying  been  taken,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  gods 
as  it  were  consulted,  before  they  were  conferred.  Hence  the  per- 
wms  of  magistrates  were  deemed  sacred,  and  they  could  not  be 
giren  into  custody  imtil  they  had  laid  down  their  office  and  become 
prirade  indiTiduals. 

6.  In  autodiam.  Not  to  prison,  but  into  what  was  called  libera 
autodia.  This  was  sssorted  to  in  the  case  of  individuals  of  rank 
when  accnaed  of  any  crime.    They  were  either,  as  in  the  present 

'  instance,  given  over  to  the  care  of  distinguished  persons,  who  thus 
became  responsible  for  their  appearance  when  it  was  required,  or 
else  were  detained  in  the  dwelHogs  of  the  magtstifates.  Consult  lAp' 
aiuMf  ad  Tacii.  Ann.  6,  8,  and  compare  Sallusij  Cat.  47.  The 
writer  last  referred  to  gives  us  the  names  of  the  individuals  into 
whose  hands  the  conspirators  were  delivered. 

7.  Procuratumati,  **  The  task." — Cassios  and  the  persons  after 
Aaaed  had  ptobably  not  been  then  apprehended. 

B.  Ex  his  eoUmU.  **  One  of  those  colonists.**  The  MSS.  and 
auly  editions  read  eoloims  for  eoUma.  This  latter,  however,  is 
without  any  doubt  the  true  lection,  and  is  given  as  such  by  Al^bs, 
R.  Stephens,  Emesti,  Schiitz,  and  others.  In  a4|pt|ng  it,  quat, 
which  follows  after  eohniit,  must  of  course  be  changed  to  quos. 

9.  In  hoe  AUobrogum  toUicitatione,  **In  this  tamperix^witk 
the  Allobroges.'' 

10.  lAberthmm  komnem.  "A  fifeedmaa.*'  The  Roman  writers 
use  &e  term  liberiimu  when  designatmg  a  fireedman  generally,  but 
iiftotMt  when  they  name  the  master  to  whom  he  stands  m  the  rela> 
timi  of  a  freedman :  thus,  libertuM  Caesaris^  but  ille  erat  libertinus. 

11.  Perdudot,  Purposely  used  instead  of  dedmctM,  to  convey 
the  idea  of  their  being  brought  to  Gabinius  for  corrupt  purposes,  i.  e. 
for  the  ruin  of  the  state.  ^  Inest  ertim  verba  perducere  noHo 
nequUiae,  nam  meretrjeeM  perdnci dteun^r ."    {EmesH  CUn.  Cie,) 

12.  Aique  ea  UnUaie,  dec.  "  And  thus,  Romans,  the  senate 
•xercised  such  lenity,  as  to  think,  dec.  Atque  is  here  partly  inteiF 
#v«. 

18 
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30  18.  Naoem  Aomtfmm,  dee.  Of  these  five  weie  jrat  to  doiili. 
(SnU.  Cat.  b5.y~Sanari  pa$»e.  "  Could  be  brought  beck  to  a 
aound  state.*' 

14.  SuppUcalio.  "  A  thanksgiving."  This  took  place,  of  conra^ 
in  all  the  temples.  Coaches  weie  spread  in  them  for  the  gods,  as 
if  about  to  feast,  and  their  images  were  taken  down  from  their 
pedestals,  and  placed  upon  them  around  the  altars  whiclr  were 
loaded  with  the  richest  dishes.  This  was  called  a  LecHtternium 
(I  e.  Ucti  stemebatUur.)  The  author  of  the  decree  ordaining  a 
aufpUcaiio  in  the  present  instance  was  L.  Cotta.  {Cic:  Phil,  2, 
6.-14,  8.) 

15.  Togato.  '*  Arrayed  in  the  robe  of  peace."  A  ntpplieatio 
had  never  before  this  been  decreed  except  for  some  success  in  war. 
^~The  military  cloak  of  the  Romans  was  the  sagvmj  short,  fastened 
in  front  by  a  clasp,  and  of  a  red  colour. 

16.  Hoc  inUrsU.     "  Will  be  found  to  differ  in  this."    The  use 
of  thesubjunictive  must  be  here  noted,  as  indicative  of  modesty  and 
less  positive  than  the  indicative  would  have  been.     ConqMtre  the*^ 
Greek  form  of  expression,  to9to  Stai^ipet  iv. 

17.  Atqut  illud.  Compare  the  language  of  Emesti,  <*  Est  forma 
coHcludendi  Uici  bene  Latina.  Sic  atque  haec  dicta  sunt,  et  similia.^* 

18.  Factum  atqut  transactum  est.  A  form  borrowed  either  from 
the  technicalities  of  the  law,  or  from  the  language  of  the  Roman 
sacred  rites. — Whenever  two  verbs  are  u^,  neaify  if  not  precisely 
similar  in  meaning,  they  are,  generally  speaking,  to  be  rendered  as 
one  verb,  with  an  adverb  or  some  other  term  to  strengthen  the 
meaning.  Thus,  in  the  present  instance,  the  clause  may  be  trans* 
lated,  "  vras  fully  attended  to." 

19.  PaUfact»s.  "  Completely  exposed,"  i  e.  fuUy  detected.-^ 
Tamen  magistratu,  dec.  Cicero  commends  the  wise  caution  of  the 
senate  in  not  punishing  an  individual  while  invested  with  an  office 
of  magistracy. 

31  I.  Utf  qtLoe  religiOf  dec.  <<  In  order  that  w«,  ip  punishing  PubUus 
Lentulus  as  a  mere  private  individual,  might  be  freed  from  that  re* 
ligious  scruple,  which,  however,  had  not  prevented  Caius  Marias 
from  putting  to  death  Caius  Glaucia,  concerning  wh<mi  nothing  had 
been  decreed  by  name,  while  actually  invested  with  the  office  of 
praetor." — As  regards  the  historical  allusions  in  this  passage,  consult 
Index.  The  elegant  construction  of  rum  fuerat  C.  Mario  quo 
nufius  occideretf  dec,  must  be  noted  by  the  student.  literally, 
'<  had  found  no  existence  unto  C.  Marius,  (i.  e.  in  the  bosom  of  C. 
Marias,)  so  that  he  might  the  less  on  that  account  put  to  death,"  dee. 

2.  Captos  et  comprehensos.     *  Arrested  and  in  custody." — Exi^ 
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lSmar«  dehetis^    **  Ton  ought  to  rest  assured.** — His  depuUis,  Sec.  3I 
**  These  dangers  that  threatened  oar  city  being  now  warded  off."      ^<ft 

3.  Qium  ^idem  ego,  &c.  "  When  I  was  endeavooiing  to  drive 
that  individoal  from  the  city.''  Quern,  commencing  a  clause,  is 
here  equivalent  to  Ilium,  referring  to  Catiline. 

4.  Somnum.  "  The  drowsiness."  Equivalent  to  wmnolerUiam. 
Lientulus,  although  a  man  of  parts,  was  remarkable  for  his  indolent 
and  luxurious  habits.  In  principle  he  was  a  complete  profligate. 
Consult  Historical  Index. 

6.  Nee  L.  Casmi  adipem.  "  Nor  the  lazy  corpulence  of  Lucius 
Cassius."  Adept  is  literally  "  fat."  It  is  here  equivalent  to  corput 
ohesitate  et  pingxuiudine  tardum  et  stoHdum,  conveying  the  idea  of 
laziness  and  dubiess.  The  English  expression,  **  fat-head,"  (if  it 
be  not^m  the  French /a/,)  is  somewhat  analogous. 

6.  iZ/c.  Referring  to  Catiline. — Sed  tamdiu.  **But  so  long 
only." 

7.  Omnium  aditus  tenebai,  **  He  was  acquainted  with  the  ave- 
nues of  approach  unto  all." — Appellare,  tejUare,  dtc.  "  He  was 
able,  he  dared,  to  address,  sound,  tamper  with."  Heumann  sus- 
pects aiidebat  of  being  supeifhious  here,  but  it  refers,  in  fact,  to 
wrhat  comes  immediately  after,  ^*c<msilio  nique  lingftaneque  manus 
deerai." 

8.  Erai  ei  consilium,  &c.  "  He  had  a  head  well-fitted  for  the 
planning  of  crimie,  while  neither  was  a  tongue  nor  a  hand  wanting  to 
it."  Lingua  refers  to  Catiline's  powers  of  persuasion,  manus  to 
his  laborious  perseverance,  and  his  daring  execution  of  what  he  had 
planned. 

0.  Jam  ad  certas  res,  &c.  "  Nay,  too,  he  had  particular  persona 
selected  and  assigned  for  the  accomplishment  of  particular  objects," 
i.  e.  each  one  had  his  distinct  and  allotted  sphere  of  action.  Certos 
'homines  in  this  passage  is  commonly  rendered  '<  trusty  adherents^" 
**  men  on  whom  he  could  rely,"  and  this  is  certainly  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  meaning  of  cerhis ;  but  the  presence  of  certas. 
res  in  Uie  same  sentence  seems  naturally  to  call  for  the  meaning  we 
have  given.  Cicero,  besides,  elsewhere  uses  certus  in  the  same 
■ense,  L  e.  for  the  pronoun  quidam.  Thus,  De  Char.  Or.  c.  16 : 
"  Hahet  certos  svi  studiosos,  qui,"  &c.,  and  pro  Marcell.  6 :  ^*  Jnsth 
Unliam  eertorum  hominum  extimescere." 

10.  NikU  erat,  qtu)d,  dec.  "  There  was  nothing  in  which  he 
nimseli  did  not  engage,  lend  aid,  watch,  labour."  Occurro  here  haa 
the  meaning  of  to  hasten  to  lend  aid,  to  arrive  seasonably  or  in  time, 
and  rises  in  signification  above  obeo^  which  is  employed  in  its  primi- 
im  lease,  ^  to  come  in  contact  with*"  (o5, "  against,"  and  ire,)  *'  to 
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Par- 

31  engage  in.'  Compaie,  as  legaxda  the  meaning  here  anigned  t» 
oecwro^  PUaU.  Poen.  pnL  48 :  Cie,  PhiL  1, 4,  Ac 

11.  Frigus,  nHm^  6te.  Compaze  the  account  which  SaUnat 
givea  of  Catiline,  (c.  6|)  **  Corpu  paiietu  inediae,  mgHUte,  atgarigt 
tvfra  quam  emquam  credibiU  est." 

15.  Tom  terem.  '<  So  keen,*'  i.  e.  ao  keen-aighted  in  what  re- 
garded hia  own  intereata.  Compare  the  ez{danation  of  Doling, 
'<  «crnw«  ^itod  sibi  expedial,  perspicienUm,** — Ttan  paratum.  '*  So 
prepared,"  i.  e.  prepared  to  act  on  every  emergency.  Pmratus  is 
often  pot,  as  in  the  present  instance,  without  any  thing  esqpreaaed 
to  which  it  may  directly  refer.    Compare  Graevioa,  oi  loc. 

13.  In  perdUi*  rebiu.  '*  In  a  ruinons  cause."  Literally,  "on 
the  midst  of  ruined  afiairB."-*I>omM/ta«  tnndttt.  **  Secret  plots,*' 
i.  e.  plots  at  home,  or  in  the  city,  aa  opposed  to  the  camp. 

14.  NoH  tile  nchia  Satumaliay  dec.  "  He  would  have  fixed  upon 
no  festival  of  Saturn  for  us,**  i.  e.  for  our  destruction.  He  would 
not  have  put  o£f  so  long  the  day  of  execution.  Consult  note  13, 
page  28. 

16.  Nefue  commmtset,  dec.  *'  Nor  have  allowed  hia  seal,  his 
letters,  in  a  word,  manifest  proofs  of  his  guilt,  to  be  seized.** 

16.  Oecurri  atque  obsHH.  **  I  met  and  obatructed.**  The  mean* 
ing  of  oecurri  is  here  also,  as  in  a  previous  passage,  to  arrive  sea* 
sonably,  and  in  time  for  action,  but  this  action  is  now  of  an  oppoaing 
character,  aa  is  farther  denoted  by  the  preaence  of  ohttitL 

32  1-  JVii/tt  alfue  cotuUio,  '*  By  the  very  will  and  design.**  NutuM 
is  here  equivalent  to  toluntas,  and  has  a  figurative  reference  to  the 
expression  of  one*s  assent  by  nodding  me  head.  Compare  the 
well-known  passage  in  Homer,  (iZ.  1,  628,  seqq.,)  and  the  verb 

2.  Conjectwra  assequi.  "Conjecture.**  Literally,  ''attain  to 
by  conjecture.** — Quod  vix  videiur,  6lc.  '*  Because  the  direction 
of  affidrs  so  in^rtant  in  their  character,  seems  acarcely  (xMsible  to 
have  fallen  within  the  range  of  human  wisdom.*'  By  tofHomm 
rerum  gubemoHo  he  means  the  piloting  of  the  vessel  of  the  sUte 
amid  the  dangers  by  which  it  had  just  been  surrounded. 

3.  Ita  praesentes,  ''In  so  manifest  a  way."  So  much  like 
present  deities. — His  Umporibus.    "  During  the  present  crisis." 

4.  Ninan  vJ  ilia  omiUam,  dec.  "  For  not  to  dwell  upon  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances.*'  Cicero  passes  over,  with  only  a  slighi 
mention,  these  manifestations  of  the  will  of  the  gods,  in  orcbr  to  dwell 
with  more  force  on  the  omen  afforded  by  the  erection  of  the  statue. 

6.  Visas  noetumo  tempore^  &c«    These  were  meteoric  a^)eap> 
>,  connected  probably  with  the  Aurora  Doreelis,  and  lesembling 
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Face. 
Irarning  torches. — Ardoremque  coeli.  "  And  the  hlaxing  of  the  sky  "  32 
The  phenomena  here  alluded  to  by  Cicero  displayed  themselves 
during  his  consulship,  and  were  regarded  as  portending  the  con- 
spiracy of  Catiline.  The  orator  makes  mention  of  them  in  his 
poem  de  ConsidatUy  a  fragment  of  which  has  come  down  to  os,  (is 
Dh.  1,  11):— 

**  Qttid  vero  PhoeHfax  trisiis  nuniia  helUf 
Quae  magnum  ad  cidmtn  flammato  ardor e  volabai, 
PraecipUes  coeli  partes,  obitusque  petissei,"  &c. 
Compare  the  accomit  of  Dio  Cassias,  (37,  25,)  \aniraSts  hvotit  it 
Ti¥  oipavdv  drrd  ru>v  JvaftcSv  AvUpafiw,     So  also  Julius  Obsequens, 
(c.  122,  p.  205,  seqq.  ed.  Oudend.^)  in  enumerating  the  prodigies 
that  made  their  appearance  at  this  period,  speaks  of  a  "  trabs  ardens 
ah  occasu  ad  caelum  extenta,^*  which  suits  veiy  well  one  of  the 
aspects  of  the  Aurora  Borealis.     (Compare  Senee^  Quaest.  Nat.  7, 
5,  and  Hardouin,  ad  Plin.  -H.  N.  2,  26.)    As  regards  the  Aurora 
Borealis  yi  ancient  times,  consult  the  work  of  Ideler,  "  Meteorologia  ~ 
Yet.  Grace,  ei  Rom.,"  c.  10,  p.  49 :  "  Aurorae  BorealU  apud  vete^ 
"es  vestigia.** 

6.  Ut  fulminum  jactus.  "  Not  to  dwell  upon  the  thunderbolts 
hurled  from  on  high."  Supply  omittam. — ^The  allusion  is^to  thun- 
der heard  from  a  serene  sky,  whidh  the  ancients  always  regarded  as 
a  TOiy  special  omen.     Compare  Cic.  de  Div.  1.  c.  :— 

"  Aui  cum  terribili  perculsus  fulmine  civis  ' 
Luce  serenanti  vitalia  lumina  linquit.** 
So  Dio  Caii^ius,  (1.  c.)  in  alluding  to  this  same  occasion,  remarks, 
KtfowoX  h  aiSpia  iroXXol  tntaov,  and  Julius  Obsequens,  (1.  c.)  *^  FuU 
wine  pleraque  deeussa.     Sereno  Vargunievus  Pompetas  de  coelo 
exanimatus.**     Compare  Horace,  Od.  1,  34,  7. 

7.  Ut  terras  moius.  So  Dio  Cassius  (L  c.)  remarks,  Kdi  4  r9 
hxvpijs  iatioBriy  and  Julius  Obsequens  (1.  c.)  "  Terrae  motu  Spt^- 
turn  totum  eoncussum,  el  quaedam  corruerunt, 

8.  Canere.  **  To  foretell  ;**  a  term  borrowed  from  the  language 
of  prophecy,  and  deriving  its  moaning  in  the  present  instance  from 
the  early  custom  of  predicting  in  verse. 

9.  Cotta  et  Torquato  eonsulibus.    Two  years  previously. 

10.  Complures  res.  The  common  text  has  turres  in  place  of 
res,  but  this  latter  reading  is  adopted  by  Emesti,  Schiitz,  and 
others.  Among  the  objects,  afterwadl  enumerated  as  struck  with 
lightning,  towers  are  not  named.  Neither  is  any  mention  made  oi 
them  in  the  verses  of  Cicero,  where  he  describes  the  events  of  his 
eonsnlship.  There  were,  in  fact,  no  towers  in  the  Capitol.  Botti- 
fer  also  assents  to  the  pn^niety  of  Emesti's  emeDdation,  (which  h 

18* 
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32  nnctiQiied  besides  by  seTenl  MSS.)  m  the  Mtigttzinjur  ^genOkkm 
Sckulaa  und  SehuUekrer,  vol.  3,  p.  2. 

11.  JkcoeUf.    *<  With  lightning." 

12.  Simulaera  dtorumj  6cc,  Compile  Cic.  I.  c.  '*  El  Hvttm. 
timulmera  peremii  fulninis  tardor,*^  Not  only  the  statue  of  Japfr> 
ter,  bat  the  images  also  of  other  deities  were  struck  onthisoccasioii. 
Compare    Dio    Cassiua,  col  iyrnhfivrm  2XAa  n%  m2  Ai^d  M.  iciowot 

13.  DepuUa  twni.  "  Were  dislodged  from  their  pedestals."— 
Statuae  veientm  hominum,  Cicero,  in  the  ▼ctses  alieady  alluded 
ta,  makes  mentioii  of  the  statue  of  Natta,  one  of  the  Pinaiiiy  a 
priest  of  Hercules. 

14.  Legum  aera  Uqnefacta,  **  The  brazen  taUes  of  the  laws 
were  melted."  The  laws  were  engraven  on  brazen  tablets,  whidk. 
were  kept  m  the  CqutoL 

15.  Quern  tnauratunij  dec.  **  A  gilded  unage  of  whom  yoa 
Bsmember  was  in  the  Capitol^  small  of  size,  and  in  the  act  of  being 
aockled,  opening  wide  its  lips  to  receive  the  dugs  of  the  she-wotf.** 
This  group  was  thrown  down  from  its  base.  Compare  the  laxiguag» 
of  Cicero,  1.  c. : — 

**  Hie  sUvestris  irat^  RoltiMni  fumiinu  altrix^ 
Martidf  qwu  parvot  Mavcrtis  semine  natot 
Uberibus  gravidit  vitaH  rare  rigahat ; 
Qitae  turn  eum  pueris  flanimiUo  fiUminu  ietu 
Conctdit,  atque  avuUa  pedum  veatigU  UquU." 
The  term  inaurahim  very  probably  refers  to  a  statue  or  image  of 
bronze  gilt.    As  regards  the  mode  of  representing  Romulus  and 
Remus,  here  re&rxed  to,  consult  i2a#cA«,  Lex,  JUL  Num.  (vol  3, 
p.  1886-90 

16.  Ex  tola  Etruaruu  The  Romans  derived  aU  their  knowledge 
of  divination  horn  Etruria.  This  became^  of  course,  a  very  useful 
engine  of  state  with  the  patricians,  as  «t  augmented  the  sub* 
iervience  of  the  multitude  to  those  who  claimed  the  exclusive 
knowledge  of  the  methods  by  which  the  gods  might  be  propitiated. 
Compare  Cic.  de  Div.  1,  41. 

17.  ;Si£0  numine  pnrpt  fata,  dec.  "  Should  by  their  ezpi^ss 
interposition  almost  bend  the  fates  themselves."  According  to  the 
pagan  creed,  die  decrees  of  fate  were  either  conditional  or  uncondi- 
tional The  former  could  be  altered  and  softened  down,  the  iatlei 
could  not  be  changed,  [Virg.  Aen.  3,  76,), but  merely  delayed  of 
put  off  for  a  season.    {Aen.  10,  622,  and  7,  315.) 

18.  LudL  Public  games  and  scenic  exhibitions  were  the  wamlk 
nodes  of  propitiatn^  the  gods.    Compare  Lisy^  7»  8  •    "  Ludi 
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fwyiw  »eemei  inter  «!»  coefetif  tree  ^£ie«fiitfM  twtitai^  iiew*-  39 
liir.»' 

19.  ili  plaeandum  deog.  Most  MSS.  have  pfaMmiof  for  j4«- 
om^MR,  ttsd  EfiMsti  indmes  to  give  it  tlw  ptefiareBce.  Tlie 
gerund,  however,  ii  well  defended  by  Beekt  and  is  Miore  direct  thaa 
the  psiHTe  peitie^rfey  ov  gemndirey  woold  hsT^  been. 

20.  Jfo/W.  *«Lsiger  than  ths  fenoer  one."— QiMd  vidsiu. 
'^Wfaieh  yen  now  see  erected." 

».  nbutrwrentar.  "  Woold  be  brought  so  eleeily  to  light"-* 
AtfU€ UUd^  6uR^  ^Vqm  the  conmb  of  thai  year  made  anan^*- 
nanis  to  h&ve  this  atatae  placed  in  the  moniMr  directed."  Ldettrt 
is  **  to  bargain,"  or,  "  make  arrangemenfii,"  to  have  a  thing  done^ 
eoMbccere,.  "  to  contracts  do  a  ttung:"  The  persona  who  midcr- 
took  any  such  taak  or  emptoymeot  were  called  redemiptorf.  The 
▼erba  nudpert  and  redimere  are  also  employed  in  the  sense  of 
e^niuctrej  eKpedaSij  the  tetter. 

1.    laemvenuU.    Some  MSS.  read  eoUoeamuml,  bat  inconectly.  33 
The  true  lection  was.  first  suggested  by  Kjrniter,  and  adopted  by 
GneiTias,  whom  Emesti  and  others  foUow. 

S^  SuperiarihuB  tommtilmt.  L.  Caossr  and  C.  Figulus. — A 
nobU.    Referring  to  himself  sod  G.  Antmanis  hia  colleagoe  in  ^ 

OODBQlShip. 

8.  Tmm  ^ntraut  a  wero.  "So great  an  enemy  to  tho  truth." 
▲b.  eoqirasston  bonowed  hom  Ihe  custom  of  showing  aversion  by 
taming  awsy  from  aa  object. — 7«m  pra€€ep9.  "  So  inconsidegate." 
TMmmetUeeapitu,     **Sohliod."   So  deprived  of  all  mental  vision. 

4.  Et  ea.  **  And  that  too."  The  Greek  usage  is  aimilar  in  xml 
ra9rm.^^A  perdiH*  ctvtkw.  This  is  the  reading  adopted  by  EmestL 
Grater  lecoauBends  per  aees,  wfaii^  Graeviua  admits  into  the  text. 
Ernesti  is  very  probably  coizect  in  SBsperting  the  words  et  e^  m 
perdUie  civiiue  of  being  a  mere  ^oss,  the.idea  of  which  was  taken 
ibom  a  nefmriU  deiJme  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence. 

6.  lUud  vera,  dee.  "  Is  not  the  ibUowing  eircumstance,  howeveri 
so  manifest  in  its  character  as  to>  seem,"  dec.  The  lepetitioB  of  ut 
in  this  sestsnce  is  extreaaely  inelegant,  and  was  never  written  so 
by  Cicero.  £mestt  makes  the  first  ut  equivalent  in  some  degree 
t»  quody  but  it  is  more  than  probable,  as  Doring  remarks,  that  some 
words  have  fallen  out  between  videmtitr  end  the  second  ut. 

6.  Mam  per  forum,  du;.  This  of  course  was  all  a  matter  of 
previous  snmgements  on  the  part  of  Cicero,  and  intended  to  pio* 
duce  an  impsession  npen  the  superstitious  feelinga  of  the  popvdace. 
It  appears  to  have  answered  its  end  admirably. 

7,  JBsTMk  tnitfcM.    The  AUobiOgea  and  Vultatcius  — &  aeiem 
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33  CoHCordiae,  Hus  temple  stood  in  the  immediate  yieiniljr  of  tlio 
fonim,  at  the  foot  of  the  CapitoUne  hill.  {DoruU.  de  Rom.  vet.  lib* 
9,  c.  8,  p.  103.) 

8.  TempHaatqueddubrit.     Consult  note  11,  page  26.- 
4W  nefiurio*  ignea.     ^*  Destructive  and  unhallowed  fiies.'' 
«  9.  i^uHnu  ego,&/c.     *<  Were  I  to  say  that  it  was  I  who  i 
liilly  resisted  them,'*  i.  e.  who  defeated  their  attempts. 

10.  JUe^  iUe  Jupiter  restilit.  "  Yon  Jupiter,  yon  Jupiter  de- 
feated their  attempts."  IUe  denotes  the  gesture  of  the  ontm; 
pointing  to  the  newly-erected  statue.  ,  The  pronoun  iUe,  in  the  rest 
of  the  sentence,  is  to  be  rendered  by  the  simple  i»:QDOun  *'  he,"  with 
an  emphasis  resting  upon  it. 

1 1.  Hanc  mentem  voluntatemque  nucepi.  ^  Have  I  fanned  this 
design  and  wish,"  i  e.  of  exposing  to  yiew  the  plans  of  wicked 
men. 

13.  Jam  vero,  dec.  The  true  reading  of  this  passage  is  extremely 
doubtful.  We  haire  inserted  sueeepta  after  hoetibuSf  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  Emesti,  since  otherwise  aoUieitaiio  will  hove  no  yeib  to  which 
it  can  be  refeired.  With  mueepta  and  credUa  respectively,  we  most 
supply  minquam  eseet.  The  whole  may  be  rendered  as  follows : 
**  StiU  farther,  too,  that  tampering  with  the  Allobroges  would  neret 
have  been  undertaken,  in  the  way  that  it  has,  by  Lentulus,  and  the 
rest  of  our  domestic  foes ;  a  secret  of  so  much  importance  would 
never  have  been  so  rashly  confided  to  strangers  snd  barbarians ; 
nor  most  assuredly  would  any  letters  have  ever  been  entrusted  to 
their  hands  ;  had  not  all  judgment  been  taken  away  by  the  immortal 
gods  from  this  so  audacious  a  conspiracy." 

18.  Ut  komi'nee  GMj  dec.  Supply  before  ut  the  words  arms 
putandum  eet,  or  something  equivalent.  "^^  Is  it  to  be  imagined 
that  €raul8,"  &c. — Male  pacata.     "  Hardly  brought  to  subjection." 

14.  Spism  imperii,  dec.  **  The  hope  of  dominion  and  of  the  most 
extensive  aggrandizement." — A  patriciie  hominibue..  Alluding  to 
Lentulus,  Oethegus,  and  others  of  the  conspirators. 

QA  1-  'S'ttw  opihte.  "  To  their  own  interest." — Id  mm,  dec.  ,  The 
common  text  has  nonne.  We  have  given  rum  with  Graevius,  on 
MSS.  authority. — Dimmtus.  "  By  the  interposition  of  Heaven." 
>  2.  Praeeerlim  qvi  nos,  dee.  **  Especially  since  they  might  have 
overcome  us,  not  by  fighting,  but  by  remaining  silent,"  i.  e.  by 
keeping  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy.  StiperarerU  is  here  equivalent 
to  euperare  potuiasent,  and  the  subjunctive  mood  is  required  by  the 
peculiar  force  of  the  relative,  which  is  here  the  same  as  quum  illL 
fhA  common  text  has  superare  pctuerunt. 
3.  Ad  omnia  pulmnaria.    **  At  all  the  shrines."    Toe  primitivf 
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neaaing  of  this  term  b  a  CQflihkm,  or  pQlow,  for  a  coucL  It  is  34 
thea  takes  to  denote  tlie  couch  itself ;  and  finaUy-  it  signifies,  from 
the  opecation  of  a  peeuliar  custom  smong  the  Romans,  a  temple  or 
shrine  of  the  gods.  When  a  thanksgiving  was  decreed  by  the 
senate,  Tvfaat  was  called  a  LeciUiermmn '  took  plsce,  coaches  being 
spread  for  the  gods,  as  if  about  to  feast,  and  their  statues  being 
taken  down  from  their  pedestals  and  placed  upon  these  couches 
around  the  altars,  which  were  loaded  with  the  richest  dishes. 
Hence  the  meaning  attached  to  fidwnwria  in  the  text.  Compare 
EmeMtii  CUn.  Cie.  s.  y.  and  SehutZy  Ini,  Ltd.  s.  t. 

4.  CdehraioU.  Boys  crowned  with  garlands,  virgins,  and  mi^ 
trans,  moved  in  procession  through  the  streets  singing  hymns  m 
honour  of  the  gods. — lUoa  diet.  A  thankagiving  often,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  lasted  for  several  days. 

&  Togati,  ms  uno  iogatOj  dec.  **  Wearing  the  toga,  with  me 
alone,  likewise  wearing  it,  for  your  leader  and  commander."  More 
freely,  "  arrayed  in  the  gown  of  peace,  with  me  alone,  sunilaily 
arrayed,  for  your  leader,**  dec.    Consult  note  15,  page  90. 

6.  L.  8uUa  P,  SulpUium  oppr§9nt.  *«  When  Sylla  had  set  out 
to  join  the  legions  which  he  had  levied  in  Italy  for  the  Mithridatie 
war,  P.  Sttlpicius,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  .and  a  violent  partisan 
of  Marias,  strove  to  havo  Syila*s  command  abrogated  and  Marius 
appointed  in  his  stead.  Sylla,  in  consequence  of  this,  returned  with 
li^  troope  to  Rome,  put  to  death  Sulpieios,  and  drove  Marius  inta 
exile.    (Flor.  3,  21..— Fetf.  Pai.  2,  18, 19.) 

7.  CW todem  hmjuM  urbU.  '*  The  preserver  of  the  same.*'  Al* 
lading  to  his  victories  over  the  Cimbri  and  Tentones. 

8.  Cn.  OcUmu,  Octaviua,  aparUaan  of  SyUa*s,  when  eonsuly 
drove  out  Cinaa  his  eotteague,  because  he  would  not  aUow  certain 
laws  to  be  passed.  The  latter,  having  collected  an  aimed  force* 
lelDnied  akmg  with  Marias  to  Rome,  and  the  scenes  of  slaugfatsi 


9.  Omni$  He  loeus.  The  forom,  where  the  contending  lections 
had  met  in  conflict,  and  much  blood  bad  been  spilt. — Redundami. 
This  verb  has  here  two  meanings,  one  for  aeertis  eoporum,  ("  was 
fittBd,*')snd  another  for  Mx^Ntiis  ctemm,  (''flowed.")  Gramma^ 
rians  call  this  construction  a  zeugma. 

Id.  CUritnmu  errts.  Referring  to  Q.  Catdns,  Scaevok,  and 
Ae  orators  Crassns,  Antonius,  snd  C  Csesar.  Consult  Historicri 
Index. 

11.  QiunUa  demmMtione  eivwrn.  If  we  may  credit  ao  dedaaa- 
toiy  a  writer  as  Floras,  the  number  slain  on  this  oecasioik  exceeded 
eeventy  thousand.    (d,2l,24.) 
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34  1^-  ^-  Lfpidus,  Lepidas  and  his  colleagae  Catulns  had  at  fint 
a  warm  contest  about  the  interment  of  SyUa,  the  former  endearoor- 
ing  to  prevent  his  being  buried  in  the  Campus  Martius.  Afterward, 
plaorr^  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Marian  faction,  he  strove  to  pro- 
cure the  abohtion  of  all  Sylla's  public  acts,  and  was  driven  out  in 
consequence  by  Catulus,  after  the  two  parties  had  come  into  open 
and  violent  collision. 

13.  Atqve  iilae  dissennonesy  &c.  We  have  adopted,  with  Mat- 
thiae,  the  emendation  proposed  by  Emesti,  throwing  out  the  words 
etarU  hujusmodi  before  QuiriieSf  where  they  appear  in  the  common 
text,  introducing  a  parenthesis  from  non  Hit  to  votueruni,  and  ma- 
King  atqtte  iUae  tamen  a  repetition  firom  the  first  clause.  Tamen,  in 
such  constructions,  after  a  parenthesis,  has  the  force  of  tnqtum^  or 
igitur.     Consult  Emesti,  C/ov.  Cie,  s.  v. 

14.  Pertinerent.  The  subjunctive  is  here  employed  after  the 
relative,  as  stating,  not  an  assertion  of  Cicero's,  hut  of  the  individual 
actors  themselves,  as  it  had  come  down  to  his  times.  Hence  qtiae 
periinererU  may  be  rendered,  "  which  tended  as  vras  alleged."  After 
this  comes  the  declaration  of  the  orator  himself,  based  upon  this 
allegation,  when  the  indicative  is  employed. 

15.  Illi.  "  The  actors  in  those  scenes." — Esse  prirtcipes.  "  To 
be  the  leading  men." — Hane  urhem  etmftagirare,  "  That  this  city- 
should  be  wrapt  in  flames." — Florere.  "  Should  rule."  Thismeaifc- 
ing  is  derived  from  the  intermediate  one  of  excelling,  which  flcfto 
often  has  in  Cicero  and  other  writers. 

16.  Quaesivit,  ''Had  in  view." — Vtnon  reeoneiliaUone  caiu 
eordiae,  &c.  **  That  they  v^re  terminated,  not  by  the  reconciliation 
which  concord  is  wont  to  bring  with  it,  but  by  the  massacre  of  citi- 
zens," i.  e.  not  by  reconciliation  and  concord,  but  by  the  loss. of 
many  Uvea.— Cicero^s  meaning,  as  it  is  carried  out  in  the  suc- 
ceedmg  clause,  is  this :  that  the  evil  dissensions^  enumerated  by 
him,  though  they  had  in  view  merely  a  change  of  afiairs,  were 
nevertheless  only  terminated  after  much  bloodshed ;  whereas 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  which  aimed  at  .tjie  total  subversion 
of  the  government,  and  the  destruction  of  all,  had  been  brought 
to  an  end  by  him  without  the  loss  of  any  lives  on  the  part  of  his 
feQow-citizenfl. 

17.  NuUa  harbaria.  <*No  baibarian  land."  Barharia  means 
any  territory  inhabited  by  barbarians.  The  Romans  employed  the 
term  in  general  to  denote  any  country  except  <3reece  and  Italy. 
Compare  Cic.  defin.  S,  25:  **  A  quo  non  solum  Graioia  et  Italia, 
§€d  etiam  omnis  Barbaria  cemntotas  tst." 

J8.  Cumsttagentc.    "  With  its  own  race.'' 
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19.  CmuiUiUa  fiui,    '*  Was  laid  down."— /So/va  writ.    .*<In  34 
case  the  city  were  safe." 

1.  Tantum  emum,  dec.  **  That  only  so  msny  citizens  would  35 
sumve,  as  many  as  should  remain  after  bomidleas  massacre."  lit 
erally,  **  as  mai^  as  should  hare  withstood  boundless  massacre." 
Burmann,  ad  AiUhol.  Lot.  vol.  2,  p.  180,  suggests  infinita  e  eaede 
in  place  Of  mfinUae  caedi.  In  tlus  case,  reMtBttt  would  come  froim 
restaref  and  the  literal  meaning  would  be  the  same  with  what  we 
have  first  ^ven,  **  should  remain  after,"  dtc.  The  common  reading, 
however,  conveys  the  same  sense,  and  is  better  m  point  of  IjStinity. 

5.  Obire  non  potuuset.    **  Might  not  have  been  able  to  reach." 
8.  Pro.    "  In  return  for."** — Rebus.     "  Services. "-^/fw^^n^  ho- 
noris.    "Mark  of  honour."    As,  for  example,  a  triumph.     Thus, 
a  little  after,  he  remarks,  **in  animis  vestris  omnes  triumphos 
meos,"  &c. 

4.  Ornamenta  honoris,  "  Badges  of  honour." — Laudis  insignUu 
**  The  trophies  of  my  renown." 

6.  Nihil  mtUum.  "  No  mute  memorial,"  as  for  example  a  statue. 

6.  Nostrae  res  aleniur.  "  My  actions,  will  be  fostered." — Ser* 
monibus.  "In  your  daily  converse. "->-2iMeranim  monvmentitf 
dee.  "They  will. become  identified,  through  lapse  of  time,  with, 
and  will  be  rendered  more  and  more  enduring  by,  your  national 
annals."  Jnveterasco  means  literally,  "  to  grow  old  in,"  "  to  gather 
strength  by  age  or  time,"  "to  become  deeply  rooted,"  dec; 
ConqMre,  ss  regards  the  force  of  monumenHs  in  this  passage,  pro 
Sext.  48  r  "  Haec  monumcTUis  annalium  mandantur,  posteriiah 
propaganhtr," 

7.  Eandemqus  diem,  die.  "And  I  feel  convinced,  that  thb 
same  day  will  be  perpetuated,"  dec.,  i.  e.  will  ever  be  celebrated  a« 
a  festal  day  by  posterity.  We  have  adopted  the  reading  given  by 
Beck  with  the  aid  of  MSS.  The  common  text  is  altogether  errone- 
ous and  unintelligible,  viz. :  ^^Eandemque  diem  tTUelligOt  quam  spero 
aetemam  fore,  et  ad  salttUm  urbis^  et  ad  memoriam  consulaius 
mei  propagatum."  Even,  however,  in  B^k's  reading  there  is 
something  in  inielHgo  that  f4>pear8  suspicious,  and  to  stand  in  need 
of  emendation.    But  the  MSS.  afford  no  aid. 

8.  Duos  cites.  Himself  and  Pompey,  who  had  brought  the 
piratical  war  to  a  close,  and  also  conquered  Mithridates. 

Q.  Quorum  alter.  Pompey. — Non  terrae,  sed  coeU  r^ombu9. 
An  oratorical  hyperbole,  by  which  Pompey  is  described  as  having 
carried  the  Roman  arms  to  the  very  limits  of  earth  and  ^,  i.  e.  to 
have  filled  even  the  distant  horizon  with  the  fame  of  Roman  power. 
Render, "  net-by  the  regions  of  earth,  but  by  the  very  herizon  itseU/* 
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3g  .10.  EtieUemforhuuLMtpuetmHtio,  TheTnbklkitliemnga- 
lar,  as  the  two  nouns  express  merely  different  shades  of  the  same 
idu^-^Quae  iO&nm.    «<  As  is  that  of  those/* 

11.  Isiu  Th»  pronomi  dose  not  denote  any  contflaipt  here,  hot 
Is  nsed  in  strict  aecordanee  with  its  piimitiTe  meaning.  Render, 
**  those  commanden  of  yoors.^  In  the  prsrioos  ckttse,  iBortim  is 
applied  to  them  with  reference  to  their  distant  operations,  t^nsok 
note  4,  page  1.  -  "^ 

IS.  Si  ceterit,  dec.  The  indicatife'  mood  is  here  employed  as 
denoting  certainty,  and  referring  to  what  has  actoally  taken  place. 
By  eeterU  are  meant  the  Roman  commanders  who  have  been 
engaged  in  foreign  wars. 

13.  MenUi.     «  Designs." 

14.  AhiMtU,  Hie  pronoon  now  denotes  oonteDipt.  *'Bythooe 
men,"  L  e.  hy  those  poor  wretches. 

15.  In  ftontt.  Undeistand  embiu.^-DigniUiM.  **  Majesty." 
Referring  to  the  authority  of  the  senate  and  the  power  of  the  laws. 

16.  Se  ipsi  indUabmni.  **  Will  only  be  exposing  thsmsehes," 
i.  e.  wiU  only  be  torumg  informers  against  tfaemsehres,  and  exposing 
to  yiew  their  secrst  sentiments.  They  wiU  be  driven  by  the  force 
of  conscience  to  make  the  same  disclosures,  and  to  act  in  the  same 
way  as  Lentulus  did  before  the  Roman  senate. 

17.  Is  animu*,  **Such  a  determination."  h  elegantly  need 
for  talis, 

30  1.  CcmerUrit,  We  haye  here  giren  the  reading  €t  KsnothiSy 
Graerius,  and  Beck,  which  Schutz  also  adopts.  Hie  common  text 
has  ctmsertervni,  and  for  oftmis  and  deptdsus  reads  omnes  and 
depuUif  making  impetms  plural  of  coarse.  There  is  less  spirit, 
however,  in  this. 

2.  Qua  conHtitme,  dec.  "  In  what  situation  yon  may.  wish  those 
to  be  in  future  days,"  &c.,  i.  e.  what  effect  y<rar  acdon  iii  the  premi- 
ses may  have  upon  the  situation  of  those  in  after  days,  who  shaH 
stand  forth  as  the  asserters  of  your  freedom,  and  the  defendas?  of 
your  fires  and  fortunes.— The  meaning  of  Cicero  is  this :  that  if  any 
attack  be  made  upon  him  by  his  private  foes,  for  the  part  he  has 
taken  in  crushing  the  conspiracy,  he  looks  to  the  people  for  their 
prompt  interference  in  his  behalf;  not  because  he  actually  stands  in 
need  of  this,  since  the  high  honours  thus  for  conferred  upon  him  by 
his 'Countrymen  win  alw&ys  be  a  sufficient  defence  against  such 
opponents,  but  in  order  that  a  bad  efifoct  may  not  be  produced  upon 
others,  by  his  being  exposed  unaided  to  the  onsets  of  the  wicked,  and 
tiiat  those  who  may  wish,  hereafter,  to  serve  their  country,  may  not  be 
discouraged  6om  doiog  ao  by  seeii^  what  has  h^ipened  to  hansdC 
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8.  Ad  vitae  fructum.    "  For  the  enjoyment  of  existence." — In  QA 
kmore  veslro,     '*  Amid  the  honours  in  your  gift." 

4.  QtUdquam  aUnu,  Cicero  had  now  attained  to  the  smnmit  of 
ft  true  Roman's  ambition,  the  consulship.  He  had  saved  his  countiy, 
and  a  thanksgiTing  had  been  decku^d  in  his  name,  althou^  he  was 
arrayed  at  the  time  in  the  robe  of  peace,  or,,  in  other  words,  acting 
mei^y  as  a  civil  msgistrste.  The  office  of  dictator  alone  he  had 
not  obtained  and  did  not  desire. 

5.  Ea  quM  gessi  in  connUatu,  "  The  principles  on  which  I 
acted  during  my  consulship." — Frivalu*.    *^  hi  private  life." 

6.  Mihi  vaUat  ad  gloriam,  "  May  but  advance  my  glory,"  i.  e. 
may  only  redound  the  more  to  my  own  fame,  by  making  my  public 
services^  if  possible,  more  conspicuous. 

7.  Ut  numnerim,  &c  *'  As  ever  to  be  mindful  of  my  past 
actions." —  Vktute,  **  From  patriotic  motives."  From  the  dictates 
of  public  virtue.  Compare  Ep,  ad  Fam.  5, 2 :  *'  Hujus  ego  temeri' 
taii  si  virtuU  atijue  animo  non  restiUssem,  quis  estet  qui  me  non 
catupotiue  exisHmaret,  quam  eonsilio  fortem  fidseeV^ 

8.  Blum  Jovem,  *'  Ton  Jove."  Pointing  in  the  direction  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  in  which  he  had  delivered  his  first  oration 
against  Catiline. — Pravidebo.  Whatever  the  decree  of  the  senate 
shall  be,  he  wiU,  as  consul,  see  it  fiilly  executed,  and  will  place  the 
safety  of  his  fellow-citizens  beyond  the  reach  of  the  vncked,  by 
inflicting  on  the  latter  a  well-merited  punishment. 
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37  1.  M.  TuLLii  CiciRONis,  &c.  "Fonrtli  Oration  of  M.  T 
Cicero  against  L.  Catiline,  deliyered  in  the  Senate.'^  This  oration 
was  pronounced  in  the  course  of  the  debate  concerning  the  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted  on  the  conspirators.  Silanus  had  proposed  th« 
infliction  of  instant  death,  while  Caesar  had  spoken  in  favour  of  the 
more  lenient  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment.  Cicero  does 
not  precisely  declare  for  any  particular  punishment,  but  he  shows 
that  his  mind  evidentiy  inclined  to  the  seycrest,  by  dwelling  on  the 
-enormity  of  the  conspirators'  guilt,  and  aggravating  all  their  crimes 
with  much  acrimony  and  art.  His  sentmients  finally  prevailed; 
and  the  conspirators  were  strangled  under  hia  immediate  siiperin- 
tendence. 


2.  Ora  atque  octtlot.  Eveiy  eye  was  fixed  upon  Cicero  in 
anxious  expectation,  to  see  whether  he  would  advocate  the  opinion 
of  Silanus.  The  senate  was  convened,  on  this  occasion,  in  the 
temple  of  Jnpiter  Stator. 

3.  Si  id  depuUum  sit,  "  If  that  be  warded  off,"  i.  e.  by  the 
punishment  of  those  in  custody. — De  meo  periculo.  Especially  i£ 
Cicero  should  have  adopted  the  opmion  of  Silanus. 

4.  Vestra  erga  me  voluntas.  "  Your  kind  wishes  m  my  behalf." 
The  generous  interest  you  take  in  my  welfare.  Voluntas  is  here 
used  for  /avor,  benevoleniia,  or  earitas.  Compare  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Q, 
Fratr.  3,  11,  6 :  ad  Fam.  5,  12  :  pro  Lig.  2,  fin, 

5.  Deponit*.  He  is  afiraid  lest,  prompted  by  a  wish  to  reliere 
him  from  the  burden  of  public  odium,  for  the  summary  steps  he  may 
have  taken  agamst  the  accused,  the  senate  pursue  some  course 
prejudicial  to  the  state. 

6.  Haec  conditio  consuUUus,  **  This  condition  of  enjoying  tke 
•OBSttlship."—  Omnes  accrbitates,    •*  Every  bitter  infliction." 

2X8 
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7.  DignUas  taluBque.    "  Dignity  and  'safely."    By  digmtat  is  3'jr 
here  meant  that  exercise  of  authority  which  is  worthy  of  a  peq)le 
enjoying  a  regtalar  form  of  government.    Compare  Cicero's  defini- 
tion, {J)€  hi9.  %  65,)  «  Dignitiu  est  alteupu  konesta  OMetoritatf  et 
cultu,  et  honore,  et  vereeundia  digTia.^ 

8.  Non  forum.  He  had  been  in  danger  from  Catiline  even  in 
the  fonim. — In  quo  omnis  aequitas  amtinetur.  In  the  forum  the 
courts  of  law  were  held,  and  justice,  accoiding  to  Cicero,  had  here 
her  abode.  As  regards  the  distinction  between  justitia  and  aequiiat^ 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  latter  is  the  generic  term,  including 
what  we  owe  to  God  and  man.  Cicero  considers  it,  in  its  principle 
or  foundation,  as  ^rtpaWiVa,  divisible  into  three  parts,  {ToptcOyC. 
23,)  "  l/jw  pars  Ugitima  est,**  "what  is  founded  in  law;"— 
**  altera  aequitati  conveniefiSf*'  **  what  is  consonant  with  equity,  or 
founded  on  our  own  natural  perceptions  of  what  is  right  and  wrong ;" 
— "  tertia  moris  vetustate  confirmaXa^'*  "  what  is  founded  in  long 
and  established  usage." 

9.  Non  campus,  Cicero  had  appeared  in  the  Campus  Marthis, 
during  the  consular  election,  when  Silanus  and  Murena  were  chosen, 
with  a  coat  of  mail  under  his  robe,  to  guard  against  the  risk  of 
assassination  from  Catiline.     {Pint.  Vit.  Cic.  c.  14.) 

10.  Consularibus  auspietis  eonsecratus.  At  the  comitia  cen- 
turiata,  the  auspices  were  always  first  taken  before  they  proceeded 
to  the  election  of  the  consuls  and  the  higher  magistrates.  Hence 
the  Campus  Martius  is  said  to  be  "  hallowed*'  by  the  "  consular 
auspices"  taken  in  it. 

11.  Summum  auxilium,     "  The  chief  refuge." 

12.  Non  domuSf  commune  perfugium.  "  Not  my  own  home, 
a  man's  common  asylum."  According  to  the  principles  of  the 
Koman  law,  it  was  unlawful  to  enter  any  man's  dwelling  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  him  to  court,  because  his  house  was  esteemed 
his  sanctuaiy.  But  if  any  one  lurked  at  home  to  elude  a  prosecu- 
tion, he  was  summoned  three  tunes,  with  an  interval  of  ten  days 
between  each  summons,  by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  or  by  letters,  «r 
by  the  edict  of  the  praetor,  and  if  still  he  did  not  appear,  the  prose- 
cutor was  put  in  possession  of  his  effects.  {Heinece,  Antiq.  Rom. 
4t,  6,  16,  p.  671,  ed.  Havhold.)  As  regards  the  sanctity  of  a  man*t 
home,  compare  the  eloquent  language  of  Cicero,  {pro.  Dom.  c.  41,) 
"  Quid  est  sanctiuSf  quid  omni  religimie  mumiius,  quam  domus 
uniuscujusque  civium  7  hie  arae  sunt,  Mc  foci,  hie  dei  Penates,  hie 
sacra,  religiones,  caerimoniae  cpntinentur,  hoc  perfugium  est  tM 
sanctum  omnibus,  ut  inde  abripi  neminem  fas  sit.** 

13.  Non  lectus.    Alluding  to  the  attempt  made  to  assassinato  bin 
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3^  at  hb  own  home,  «aily  iir  the  nMrninf ,  «nd  before  he  had  jret  riMi 
Compere  SaUnet,  CaL  c.  38,  and  Or.  m*  Cut,  1,  4. 

14.  Haitc  MedcM  hemmrU.  After  theae  woida  ibUow  sella  amdit^ 
which,  tho«^  fouid  in  aU  MSS.  are  nercrthelese  rejected  with 
great  propriety  by  Einesti,  as  a  mere  gloaa.  Neither  is  it  a  yeiy 
coire^  intetpretatioii  itself  of  the  expression  hau  sedes  honoru, 
since  by  this  latter  is  meant  not  so  much  the  cumle  chair,  as  the 
place  in  the  senate  where  he  sat  as  consul,  and  which  was  some- 
what elevated  aboye  the  other  seats. 

1$.  MuUa  Ueui,  Muretus  vexy  coirectly  supposes,  that  this 
pfudent  silence,  on  Cicero*s  part,  might  be  dictated  by  the  su^- 
cion,  that  many  persons  of  ladc,  such  as  Caesar  and  Crassus,  for 
example,  were  implicated  in  the  conspiracy. 

16.  In  vestro  Hmore,  "  In  the  midst  of  alalm  on  your  part,** 
i.  e.  whilst  your  alaim  prevailed.  Lipsius  (F.  L.  3,  22)  conjee* 
tuxes,  "  fine  vestro  Hmore,**  of  which  Heumannus  approves. 

17.  Miserrima,  We  have  given  this,  on  the  authority  of  some 
MSS.,  in  place  of  the  common  reading  nMera,  The  emendation 
is  approved  of  by  Groerenz,  ad  Cic.  defin.  1,  4. 

18.  Ex  acerbissima  vexatione.  '*  From  the  moat  cruel  outrages.*' 
•^-^Templa  atqne  delubra.     Compare  note  11,  page  25. 

Qg      1.  Quaecunque  fcrtuna,     *<  Whatever  lot." 

2.  InduUuM  a  vaUbut.  Referring  to  the  Sibylline  books  and  the 
mteipretation  of  the  aruspices.     Compare  Or,  in  Cat.  3,  4. 

3.  FaiaU.  "  Fated.'*  The  fated  name  was  Cornelius,  which 
was  the  nomen  of  Lentulus,  his  full  appellation  being  Publius  Cor- 
nelius Lentulus  Sura.    Consult  note  7,  page  28. 

4.  ProspieUe  patriai*    **  Provide  for  the  welfare  of  your  coun- 

5.  Omnes  deoSf  &c.  Every  city,  in  ancient  times,  had  its 
peculiar  deity  or  deities,  who  presided  over  it,  and  under  whose 
special  protection  it  was  considered  to  be.  Hence,  when  a  town 
was  besieged,  and  on  the  point  of  being  taken,  the  besiegers  always 
used  to  call  out  {evocare)  in  solemn  form  the  god  or  gods  who  exer- 
4nsed  a  guardianship  over  it,  while  the  besieged,  on  their  part,  in 
Older  to  prevent  this,  were  wont  to  chain  the  statue  or  statues  to 
the  pedestal.     (Consult  MacrobitUy  Sat.  3,  9.) 

6.  Pro  60  miMf  &c.  "  Will  reward  me  according  to  my 
deserts."  In  point  of  Latinity,  ut  would  be  better  here  tlbn  oc, 
and  perhaps  we  ought  to  read  so. 

7.  Si  quid  ohtigerit.  **  If  any  thing  adverse  shall  befall  me." 
Ai%  euphemism,  for  n  moriar.  The  preposition  oh  here  denotes 
literaMy,  **  against,"  and  the  strict  meaning  of  the  phrase  is,  "  if 
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Paf«, 

tny  (ihing  shall  happen  agunst,  or  advene  to,  my  wishes."  Com-  33 
pare  Plautus,  Menaechm.  5,  6,  1 ,  "  Aedepol  nae  kic  miki  dies 
pervorsus  atque  adversus  obtigit.** — ^Einesti  regards  obtigeritf  in  the 
text,  as  of  doubtfal  authority,  the  more  usual  form  being  aedderit 
But  our  explanation  of  chtigerit  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  objec- 
tion, and  besides  all  the  MSS.  give  this  latter  form. 

8.  Neqiu  enim,  (&c.  Death  can  brmg  with  it  no  disgrace  to  a 
brave  man,  since  even  in  death  he  will  find  only  additional  glory. 
Some,  on  the  authority  of  Quintilian,  (6,  8,  109,)  read  gravis 
instead  of  turpis,  but  it  is  too  general  an  epithet. 

9.  Ntque  immaJtwra  eonsulari.  "  Nor  a  premature  one  to  a  man 
who  has  been  gifted  with  the  office  of  consul.'*  The  consulship 
was  the  highest  of  all  the  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  and 
hence  one,  who  enjoyed  it,  might  be  said  to  descend  to  the  grave 
ripe  in  public  honours. 

10.  Sapienti.  **  To  one  acquainted  with  the  lessons  of  philoso- 
phy," i.  e.  those  lessons  which  teach  us  to  regard  death  as  the  road 
merely  to  a.better  and  happier  land.  This  idea  is  beautifully  fol- 
lowed out  in  the  first  book  of  the  Tusculan  disputations. 

11.  HU  ferreut  qui.  "  So  iron-hearted  as,"  i.  e.  with  a  heart  so 
steeled  against  every  gentle  emotion.  Jlle  is  here  used  for  talis  or 
fifnsmodif  which  is  more  commonly  the  case  with  the  pronoun  is. 

12.  Fratris.  His  brother  Quintus. — Amantissimi.  <*Most 
affectionate." 

13.  Circumsessum.  The  reference  here  is  to  some  of  the 
Equites,  and  other  friends  of  Cicero,  who  stood  around  his  chair, 
and  in  fact  encompassed  the  whole  senate  both  within  the  temple 
as  well  as  without,  for*  the  sake  of  their  personal  safety  while 
debating  on  the  punishment  of  the  conspirators. 

14.  Exammata  uxor.  "My  wife  half  dead  with  terror."  The 
allusion  is  to  Terentia,  whom  be  subsequently  divorced  for  infidelity 
during  his  bani^mient,  and  who  married  the  historian  Sallust. 

15.  Ahjecta  tnetu  filia.  *^}/if  daughter  dismayed  by  fearful 
i^prehensions."    Alluding  to  Tullia. 

16.  Parmdus  ftlius.  Marcus  Cicero,  then  two  years  old.  He 
was  bom  in  the  consulship  of  Cotta  and  Torquatus.  {Ep.  ad. 
Alt.  I,  3.) 

17.  Amplecti.  "  To  hold  in  its  arms."  The  term  is  beautiftilly 
applied  to  the  case  of  a  young  child,  and  is  used  for  the  common 
tenere. — Tamqiuan  ohsidcnif  &c.  "  As  the  pledge  of  my  consul- 
ship," i.  e.  as  a  pledge,  that  I  will  do  every  thing  in  my  power  for 
preserving  the  public  safety,  if  not  on  my  own,  yet  on  my  soD'a 
aecount. 

19* 
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3g  18.  Chtter.  •  C.  Ca^nimiu*  Piao.  He  had  been  unitod  to  Tnllit 
two  yaan  before,  and  waa  the  fint  of  three  hnabanda  wham  ahe 
named. 

19.  MoHW  ku  rebus  omnihu,  dtc.  **lam  moved  by  all  theee 
thinga,  but  it  ia  to  thia  effect  merdy,  that  they  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned may  all  be  aaved  aloqg  with  yon,  eTen  thou^  aome  act  of 
violence  may  have  ciuahed  me,*'  dec 

20.  IncumbiU.  **  Bend  all  your  eneigiea." — CircumtpicU^ 
**  Look  around  and  behold." 

21.  Nan  Tib.  Gracchus,  &c,  "It  ia  no  Tiberius  Giacchna^ 
who  haa  wished  to  become  a  aecond  time  tribune  of  the  commons : 
no  Caiua  Gracchus,  who  has  endeavouied  to  excite  the  partisans  of 
his  Agnxian  law :  no  Lucius  Satuniinus,  who  haa  slam  a  Cains 
Memmius,  that  is  now  exposed  to  the  risk  of  a  prosecution,  and  tp 
the  sentence  which  you  in  your  just  severity  may  inflict." — For  aa 
account  of  the  individuals  hero  aUuded  to  consult  Historical  Index. 

22.  Tenentur  u.  "  They  aro  held  in  custody."— TVncnAcr 
UtUraCf  dec.  "  Their  letters,  their  seals,  dec.,  are  in  our  posses- 
sion." 

23.  SoUicUatUur  AUobroges,  dec.  ''The  AQobroges  axe  tam- 
pered with,  our  very  slaves  are  excited  to  insurrection." 

39  ^'  ^^  confessi  sunt.  <*  The  accused  hftve  themselves  confess- 
ed."— Vos  muUiSf  dec.  "  You  yourselves  have  already  decided 
upon  by  many  expressions  of  opinion."  We  have  adc^ted  tTtdiciis, 
the  reading  of  Badius,  and  which  is  aj^roved  of  by  Bynkershoek, 
{Obs,  Jut.  Rom,  1, 6,)  and  Yonk,  {Led,  LaX,  1, 7.)  The  common 
text  has  judkiis^  referring  to  the  "  determinations"  of  the  senate  on 
the  several  occasions  enumerated  inunediately  after.  But  Cicero 
had  too  nice  an  ear  to  say  judiciis  judicasHs, 

2.  Singularibus  verbis,  "  In  language  singularly  honourable." 
Alluding  to  the  suppliccUio  decreed  in  his  name,  ''  Quod  urbem 
incendiisj  caede  civesy  Italiam  bello  liberassetJ**    {In  Cat.  3,  6.) 

3.  Mea  tirtiUe  atque  diligentia,  '*By  my  public  spirit  and 
vigilance." 

4.  Deinde  quod  P.  Lentulum,  dec.  A  veiy  dangerous  assump- 
tion of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  senate,  and  only  to  be  resorted 
to  in  extreme  cases  like  the  present. 

5:  De  qutbus  judicasUs.  "  On  whose  cases  you  have  pro- 
nounced an  opinion." 

6.  TogatOn    Consult  note  15,  page  30. 

7.  Damnait  esse  videantur.  Compare  Sallust,  (Co/.  50,)  "  JSos 
paulo  antefrequens  senatusjudicaverai  contra  rempublicamfecisse." 

8.  Sed  ego  institui,  dec.      "  I  have  resolved,  however,  Conscript 
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Fathers,  as  if  the  matter  were  still  untouched,  4o  consult  you  3^ 
in  relation  both  to  the  afiair  itself,  what    you    may  'determine 
respecting  it*  and  the  punwhrnent  to  be  inflicted,  what  you  may 
think  that  ought  to  be.'' 

9.  Blajnudicttm,  quae  sunt  comsuUs.  "  But  before  I  do  this,  I 
win  state  what  it  is  the  duty  of  a  oonsul  to  mention."  The  student 
will  observe  the  ibroe  offrae  in  composition  withiltM. 
•  10.  Vergaru  '*  To  be  prevalent."-^£/  novti  gtuudam,  dec. 
"  And  that  certain  evils,  before  unknown,  were  aroused  and  called 
into  action.**  He  alludes  to  the-pEevalence  of  disafifection,  and  the 
introduction  of  principles  of  insubordination  hostile  to  the  well-being 
of  the  state. 

11.  Quocuiinqu4  VMtrtLe  menUs  indinani,  &e,  Emesti  thinks 
that  quocumgue  is  here  put  for  guOf  and  that  for  incUnant  we  ought 
to  read  inciinefU*  It  is  much  simpler,  however,  to  consider  the 
words  quoeuinque  vestrae^  6lc.  as  merely  explanatory  of  quidquid 
$9t,  and  requiring  of  course  the  indicative  inclinant. 

12.  Statiunium  vobis  ante  nocUm  est.    Both  because  no  decree ' 
of  the  senate  was  legal  if  pronounced  before  sunrise  or  after  sunset, 
{Aul.  Gell.  14,  7,)  and  because  the  risk  was  also  greater  of  a 
forcible  rescue,  or  of  an  escape  of  the  prisoners,  by  night  than  by  day. 

13.  Huic  si  paucos,  dec.  '*  If  you  unagine  that  only  a  few  are 
implicated  in  this."  For  other  instances  of  qfinis  with  the  dativoi 
compare  Or.  pro  CluenL  45,  *^affims  turpitudini ;"  ds  Inv.  2, 10, 
"  honestae  rationi  afftnisJ'^ 

14.  Manavit  non  solwniy  dec.  '*  It  has  not  only  spread  slowly 
throughout  Italy."  Manavit  beautifully  expresses  the  slow  but 
steady  progress  of  the  conspiracy,  like  a  slowly-rolling  stream. 

15.  Obscwrs  serpens,     **  Creeping  onward  ui^rceived." 

16.  Sustentando  ac  prolaiando.  "  By  delay  and  izresolution." 
Literally,  "  by  still  enduring  it,  and  still  putting  off  (the  moment  of 
action.") 

17.  Esse.  "Are  before  you,"  i.  e.  hare  been  proposed.— 
Unam  D.  Silam.  "  The  one,  that  of  Decimus  Silanus.'*  Con- 
sult Historical '  Index. 

18.  Qui  haec  delere,  dtc.  "  Who  have  endeavoured  to  blot  out 
this  fair  state  of  things  from  existence."  Haec  refers  to  the  Roman 
city  and  state,  and  the  gesture  of  the  orator  corresponds  as  he  points 
slowly  around.  Emesti  is  in  favour  of  amati  sint,  and  Beck  has 
adopted  the  emendation,  but  the  true  reading  is  undoubtedly  conati 
suntf  since  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  respecting  the  crime 
itself  or  its  intended-  perpetrators.  Compare  Heusinger,  praef.  ad 
Cic.  dc  Off.  p.  53,  seqq. 
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2Q      19.  C.  CaesaiiB.    Jainu  Caesar. 

SO.  Qui  mortis  poenam  remavet,  &«.  *<  Who  pots  aside  tlia 
punishment  of  death,  bat  embraces  all  the  seventies  of  remaining 
pmiishments,"  i.  e.  who  is  against  the  pumshment  of  death,  but  in 
lavour  of  the  severest  one  that  remains  after  this  is  excluded. 

81.  Pro  sua  dignitatem  &c.  "  Consistentljr  with  his  own  high 
rank,  and  the  importance  of  the  crisis." — Versaiwr.     '^Insists." 

22.  Alter.    Silanus. — Conati  sunt.    Emesti  here  again  reeom- 
mends  eonati  sint.     But  consult  note  18. 
4|0      1.  Hoe  eommuni  spiritu.    **  This  air  that  we  all  breathe.*'— 
Recordatur.    **  He  reminds  us." 

2.  Alter  inieUigit.  "  The  other  is  clearly  of  opinion."  Julius 
Caesar  maintained,  in  his  remarks  before  the  senate  on  ihis  oecasiDny 
tiiat  the  soul  was  mortal,  and  death  an  eternal  sleep  i  ^consequently, 
that  loss  of  life  was  a  blessing  rather  than  a  punishment,  since  H 
freed  us  from  all  the  evils  of  existence.  Compare  the  speech 
which  Sallust  assigns  him  in  the  debate  on  this  same  questioD 
relative  to  the  conspirators. 

S.  Necessitatem  naturae.     "  As  a  necessary  law  of  nature." 

4.  Sapientes.  By  the  **  wise"  are  here  meant  those  imbued 
vrith  what  Caesar  regards  as  the  true  pti|iciples  of  philosophy  !  The 
Stoics,  especially,  although  they  believed  in  a  future  state,  regarded 
death  as  any  thing  rather  than  a  source  of  terror.  According  to 
tiiem,  a  wise  man  might  justly  and  reasonably  withdraw  from  Ufa 
wheAever  he  found  it  expedient ;  not  only  because  life  and  death 
are  among  those  things  which  are  in  their  nature  indifferent,  but 
also  because  life  may  be  less  consistent  with  virtue  than  death. 
Caesar,  who  was  an  Epicurean,  if  he  was  any  thing  at  all,  artfully 
fKvails  himself  of  the  fact  of  many  of  the  Stoic  sect  having  actually 
put  an  end  to  their  existence,  and  applies  it  to  the  establishment  of 
his  peculiar  doctrine. 

5.  Oppetiverunt.  "  Have  courted  it."  Among  the  **  fortes^*  may 
be  enumerated  Codrus,  the  Athenian,  the  Roman  Decii,  Curtius,  &c. 

6.  VinctUa  verOf  &c.  "  Imprisonment,  however,  and  that  too 
for  life,  was  invented  iu  his  Qpinion  for  the  express  punishment  of 
abandoned  guilt." 

7.  Municipiis.  **  Throughout  the  municipal  towns."  Equiva* 
lent  to  in  mfinicipia.  CaBsar*s  proposition  was,  that  the  conspirators 
who  had  been  arrested  should  be  "  distributed"  throughout  these 
^owns,  and  there  confined  for  life.  His  true  object  was  to  save 
their  lives,  and  trust  to  some  future  chance  for  their  pardon. 

8.  Habere  videtur,  dec.  The  use  of  ista  in  this  sentence  showq 
the  gesture  of  the  orator^  who  in  making  the  remark  turns  tpwaxdf 
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Ombst.  ^  Thftt  propoaition  of  yvon  seems  to  caity  with  it  an  4Q 
unjust  bvrden,  if  yea  wish  to  demand  it  of  them ;  «  difficulty  if  yoo 
tte  only  inclined  to  ask  it  as  a  favour.  However,  let  a  decree  bo 
passed  to  this  efiect,  if  sui^  be  your  pleasure."  Cieefeo's  meaning 
is  this  :  if  you  exercise  your  power  and  demand  of  the  fteh  towns, 
that  they  receire  these  prisoners  <  and  keep  them  in  confinement, 
yon  will  be  imposing  ui  unjust  burden  upon  them ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  you  oialy  request  it  as  a  fiivour,  you  may  meet  with  a 
difficulty  in  their  declining  to  accede  to  your  request. 

9.  Ego  enim  susctpiafR)  dec.  **  For  I  will  take  it  upon  myself 
to  see,  that  what  you  wish  shall  be  accoo^jlished,  and  I  will  ftod,  as 
I  hope,  those  who  will  not  thiid^  it  consistent  with  their  dignity  to 
refuse,"  i.  e.  I  will  find  municqsal  towns  that  will  have  no  objec- 
tions, I  trust,  to  receive  them.-^With  sutcipiam  miderstand  rem, 
so  that  tiie  literal  tiranslation  will  be,  **  I  will  undertake  the  afiair/' 
ailu<&ig  to  the  execution  of  the  decree  which  shall  be  passed. 

10.  Adjungit,  The  orator  returns  to  Caesar,  and  gives  the  rest 
of  his  opinion.  **  He  is  for  adding  a  heavy  penalty  on  the  inhabi* 
tanta  <k  the  municipal  towns."^>^orum.  '<  Of  the  ccimmals." 
Referring  to  liie  conspirators. 

11.  Horribilts  m»todia9  tiraimdat,  "  He  is  foi  Ikowing  around 
diera  a  frightful  imprisonment,  for  decreeing  in  solemn  form  what- 
ever is  worthy  of  the  guilt  of  abandoned  wretches,  in  order  that  no 
eiie  may  hereafter  be  able,  either  thnragh  the  senate  or  people,  to 
mitigate  the  punishment  of  those  whom  he  is  in  favour  of  condem- 

tmgy 

12.  Eripii  eHdm  spent.  **  He  even  deprives  diem  of  hope,*'  i.  e. 
by  making  their  confinement  one  for  life. — Quale  tola  homtnum^  dee. 
Compare  the  beautiful  Unguage  of  Tibuilus  (2,  6,  25) : — 

**  Spet  etUm  vaUda  toUUur  compide  vincium, 
Ctuta  songMtferra,  sed  emnit  inter  optu.^ 

13.  Bona  praetereot  dee.  As  regards  Cicero*s  account  of  the 
opkiion  held  by  Caesar,  on  this  occasion,  before  the  Roman  senate, 
Oompare  the  langusge  of  Sallust,  {Cat.  e.  51,)  **  Sed  t2/<  censeo, 
puUiettndM  torum  pecuniu,  iptos  in  vineulis  habendos  per  muniei- 
pioy  quae  maxime  opibus  vatentj  ne  quis  de  his  postea  ad  senainm 
Teffirnii^  neve  ^m  popuXo  agat,^*  dec. 

14.  Quam  si  eripuisset.  "  For  had  he  taken  away  1his.*'^^J!lfi^ » 
toSf  WW  ddore,  dtc.  **  He  would  have  ended,  by  a  single  pang, 
many  sufferings  of  mind  and  body,  and  all  the  punishoMnts  due  to 
their  crimes.*'  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  true  readmg  of  this 
passage.  Emesti  gives  muUas  in  place  of  muUos,  making  the  geni- 
tives ammi  and  sorporis  depend  upon  poenas  uadnrstoodi  in  ^ 
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^^  sense  of  *'  sufferings.*'  This,  however,  appears  extremelj  hanh. 
The  MSS.  in  general  give  muUaSf  which  induced  GhraeTioB  to  sog 
gest,  as  an  emendation,  muUoff  uno  dclorey  doloreM  ammi  mique 
corporis,  et,  dec.  This  correction  has  been  received  by  MattUaey 
Schutz,  Orellius,  and  olhers,  but  in  truth  the  juxtaposition  of  doioro 
doloret  sounds  like  any  thing  else  rather  than  Ciceronian  Latinity. 
yfe  have  adopted,  therefore,  a  middle  course,  and  have  supposed 
dolores  to  be  understood  with  ammi  atqiu  eorporio,  as  may  easily 
be  implied  from  muUoo,  and  the  presence  of  dolore. 

15.  Itaqtte  tu  aUqua,  dec.  '*  Hence,  on  this  account,  that  there 
might  be  some  fear  remaining  for  the  wicked  in  life,  the  men  of 
earlier  times  favoured  the  idea,  that  certain  punishments,  of  a  nature 
calculated  to  produce  this  effect,  were  appointed  for  the  wicked  in 
the  lo WW  world."  We  have'  given  ejusmodi  (**of  that  kind,*')  a 
free  translation,  as  more  directly  explanatory  of  the  meaning  of  the 
orator. — It  is  evident,  from  what  we  see  here,  that  Ciceio  himself 
gave  no  credit  to  the  popular  belief  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
punishments  in  another  world.  And  this  is  i^parent  also  from  maxsy 
other  parts  of  his  writings.  He  was  a  believer,  however,  in  a  future 
state ;  and,  without  directly  attacking  the  scepticism  of  Caesar,  he 
here  in  fact  censures  it,  by  expressing  his  opinion,  that  a  belief  in 
the  punishments  of  a  future  world  had  the  advantage  at  least  of 
eurbing  in  this  life  the  evil  passions  of  the  wicked.  It  is  this  which 
will  give  us  the  true  connexion  between  Jtaqutf  dtc.,  and  the  close 
of  the  last  sentence. 

16.  Videlicet.  "  No  doubt."  There  is  a  slight  tinge  of  irony 
In  the  use  of  this  w(»d,  on  the  present  occasion,  but  it  is  an  irony 
directed  against  the  fables  of  the  vulgar  respecting  the  punishments 
of  another  world,  not  against  a  future  state  itself. 

17.  Mea  quid  iiUerait.  **How  my  interests  are  concerned.** 
More  freely,  "  on  which  side  my  true  interest  lies,"  i.  e.  as  regards 
the  conflicting  opinions  of  Silanus  and  Caesar. 

18.  Hone  in  republica  viam,  "  Such  a  career  in  public  affidrs." 
-^Popularis.  **  A  popular  one,"  i.  e.  calculated  to  gain  the  favour 
of  the  peojde.  There  is  here  a  lurking  sarcasm  against  Caesar's 
love  of  popularity. 

19.  Hoc  auctore  et  cognitore,  &c.  '^  With  him  as  the  author 
and  supporter  of  this  opinion."  By  auctore  $ententiae  is  meant 
the  original  proposer  of  a  measure;  by  cogmtor,  one  who  ac« 
knowledges  it  to  be  his,  and  exerts  himself  to  defend  and  aubstan* 
tiateit. 

20  Popidares  impetus.  <*  Any  onsets  of  the  people,"  i.  e.  any  out- 
Iveakinga  of  popular  violence,  through  8ymp»thy  for  the  copdi  ipned. 
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Ciceni*8  mearnng  is,  that  Caesu^s  popularity  will  shield  him  hw^  4O 
tiua  risk,  and  that  on  this  side  his  true  interest  lies. 

21.  lllam  (dUram,  **  The  other.*'  JUe  here  answers  to  our 
definite  article.  lit^rallyi  "  that  other  one,"  L  e.  the  opinion  of 
j^ilanus, 

22.  Neseio  an,  &c.  "  I  know  not  whether  additional  trouble 
will  not  in  that  event  be  incurred  by  me."  Ampliut  negotii,  liter* 
ally  "more  trouble."  It  is  a  very  rare  thing  for  amplius  to  have 
afier  it  a  genitive  case.  A  similar  construction  occurs  in  Com.  B* 
&.  6,  9 :  "  Amplius  obsidum.*^ — Cicero  apprehends  some  trouble 
on  the  part  of  the  lower  orders  if  the  opinion  of  Silanus  be  adopted^ 
but  still  he  is  in  favour  of  it. — As  regards  the  expression  nescid  an, 
(otherwise,  and  more  commonly  written  haud  sew  an,)  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  "  usu^  loquendi^*  among  the  Romans  made  it 
equivalent  to  nescio  an  non.  It  is  employed  to  eiqiress  a  modest 
degree  of  doubt,  &c.,  and  may  oilen  be  rendered  by  our  English 
term  *'  perhaps."  Ernesd  goes  too  far  when  he  makes  it  equivalent 
to  a  simple  affirmation^ (C/av.  Ctc.  s.  v.  haud.)  The  more  correct 
doctrine  is  laid  down  by  Scheller  {PraecepL  Styl.  vol.  1,  p.  490.) 

23.  Sed  tamen  meonim  pericuLorum,  <&c.  "  Still,  however,  let 
the  interests  of  the  state  overcome  all  considerations  of  my  own 
individual  danger,"  i.  e.  let  the  welfare  of  the  state  triumph  over 
every  personal  consideration.  The  common  expression  would  be, 
"  attamen  solus  reijniblicae  anteponenda  est  meis  periculis." 

24.  Habemus  erdm,  <&c.  The  connexion  in  the  train  of  ideas 
b  as  follows :  Cicero  has  just  been  remarking,  that  considerations 
of  personal  safety,  on  his  part,  must  yield  to  the  public  good.  Now, 
as  his  personal  safety  would  have  been  in  a  great  measure  secured 
by  adopting  the  opinion  of  Caesar,  it  might  be  inferred  by  some, 
iJthough  very  erroneously,  that  he  regarded  Caesar^s  opinion  as 
clashing,  in  some  degree,  with  the  public  welfare.  In  or(j[er,  there-* 
fore,  to  avoid  such  an  inference,  he  immediately  adds,  that  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Caesar,  although  the  public  interests  will  not 
allow  him,  peculiarly  situated  as  he  is,  to  embrace  it,  yet  seems  to 
him  worthy  in  every  way  of  the  high  rank  of  its  author,  and  a  sure 
proof  of  his  sincere  attachment  to  the  state.  The  compliment  i» 
Very  artfully  turned,  and  shows  great  policy  on  the  part  of  Cicero. 

26.  Ipsius  dignitas.  "  His  own  high  rank." — Amplitudo.  "  The 
diustrious  character." — Tamqimm  obsidem,  &c.  "  As  a  pledge  of 
his  lasting  attachment  to  the  state." 

1.  Intellectum  est,  .&c.     <*By  this  has  it  been  rendered  fuHy  ^t 
apparent,  what  difference  there  is  between  the  insincerity  of  mere 
pablic  declaimers,  and  a  bosom  truly  attached  to  the  people,  and 
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FiC*. 

Aj  cOBsoltiiig  for  ^eor  wclftie."  Aae^bn  aitlol  coiBpliment.  Cicero 
zemaiks,  that  Gaeaw's  opinmn  ahowa  the  true  friend  of  the  people, 
and  not  Ae  hoUowneaa  ef  the  demagogue,  who  ia  merely  aeeking 
their  fhvoor  Ux  }m  own  private  enda.  It  will  readily  be  peicerred 
that  Cicero*8  object  ia  to  avoid  imtating  Gaeaar,  and  thereby  to  pre- 
vent flesh  diffieuliiea.  The  praiae  beatowed,  however,  is  of  a  very 
pecnliai  character,  ainee,  ta  oa  at  least,  a  vein  of  sarcasm  appeaia  to 
xun  beneath,  and  yet  it  ia  one  ao  artfully  managed  that  Gaeaar  could 
not  make  it  a  eauae  of  olience. 

3.  Jblit.  Itke  pronoun  here  denotes  contempt.-*Popu/Bre#.  Ia 
the  wrong  aenae  of  the  term. 

8.  Nan  neminem,  **  A  certain  person."  He  means  some  senator, 
who,  in  order  not  to  vote  npon  the  capital  ponii^mient  of  Roman 
eitizena,  and  from  tiw  wish  of  becoming  popular  with  the  lower 
ordera,  had  absented  Imnaelf  from  thia  meeting  of  Ae  senate.  To 
this  one  he  opposes  Gaeaar,  as  a  true  fnend  of  the  people  and  anx* 
iona  for  their  welfaie  and  the  safety  of  the  state.  The  name  of  the 
aenator  in  question  ia  unknown ;  aome  make  hmi  to  have  been  Q. 
MetelluB. 

4.  NudnuterHtu.  **  The  day  before  yesterday."  A  contraction 
lor  nunc  diet  terthu,  (i.  e.  est.) 

5.  Dedii,  **  Gonsigned,"  i.  e.  was  in  favour  of  consigning ;  voted 
to  that  efiect. — Cwes  Romanos.  The  conspirators  who  had  been 
arreated. 

6.  Indices,  The  AHobroges  and  Tultureiua. — Affecit.  **  Recom- 
penaed,"  i  e.  voted  for  recompensing. 

7.  Jam,  Marking  the  concluaion  to  which  Cicero  fairly  arrives, 
ttat  one,  who  had  gone  as  far  as  this  particular  senator,  had  already 
expressed  hia  opinion,  in  fru^t,  on  the  merits  of  the  case  at  large, 
and  ought,  therefore,  to  have  been  present,  since  he  gained  nothing 
by  abaence. 

8.  Quaesitori  gratuloHonem,  **  A  vote  of  thanka  to  the  Individ- 
nal  who  first  instituted  an  inquiry,"  i.  e.  who  first  inquired  into,  and 
ascertained,  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy.  Cicero  uses  the  term 
guaesitOTf  here,  in  an  unusual  sense.  It  generally  signifies,  when 
applied  to  a  public  officer,  a  person  appointed  by  the  aenate  or 
people  to  preside  at  public  trials  of  a  capital  nature. 

9.  At  vero,  dec.  <*  Gaiua  Caesar,  however,  plainly  perceivea^ 
that  the  Sempronian  law  was  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  Roman  citi- 
zens," dec.  Cicero  sets  the  conduct  and  sentiments  of  Gaeaar,  on 
the  present  occaaion,  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  aenator  juat  men- 
tioned, and,  in  so  doing,  very  artfully  tuma  a  part  of  Gaeaar'a  ora- 
tion against  the  speaker  himself.    Caesar  had  laid  great  stress  jpoa 
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ihb  1%iciaii  and  Sempzoman  lawv,  the  latter  of  wbich  Cftdexed  that  ^| 
no  Roman  citizen  should  be  capitally  ^nished  without  the  command 
of  the  people,  and  the  former,  that  no  citizen  should  be  put  to  death 
at  all,  but  that  the  altematire  of  exile  should  be  allowed  him.  This 
part  of  Caesat*s  speech  becomes  completely  refuted,  if  the  latter 
can  be  made  to  confess,  that  a  public  enemy  is  no  longer  a  citizen^ 
and  Cicero,  therefore,  brings  forward  this  proposition  in  so  artful  a 
way  that  paesar  cannot  possibly  contradict  it. 

10.  Ipsum  latoremj  &Ai.  ^<  That  the  very  proposer  himself  of  thtf 
Sempronian  law  rendered  atonement  to  the  state  by  the  order  of  thtf 
people."  The  mivming  of  Ciceio  is  this,  that  eren  Caius  Gracchui 
himself,  who  brought  in  the  Sempronian  law,  was  not  allowed  to 
avail  himself  of  the  provisions  of  that  law,  but  suffered  the  punish^ 
ment  due  to  the  Tiolation  of  public  order,  on  the  ground  of  his  being 
a  public  enemy,  and  that  too  by  an  express  decree  of  the  atate.  Th« 
prmcipal  force  of  tiie  remark  lies  in  the  expression  jwsu  populif  the 
people  themselres  lumng,  according  to  Cicero,  sanctioned  by  their 
order,  ^  the  case  of  Caius  Grtacchus,  the  distinction  drawn  by  him 
between  a  citizen  and  a  puUic  foe.— All  the  MS^.,  and  all  the  early 
^editions,  without  a  single  exception,  read  jussit,  and  so  the  text 
remained  until  Emesti  thought ^fit,  on  mere  conjecture,  to  substitute 
iwfussu.  His  argument  is,  that  Ghacchus,  the  proposer  of  the  Sem- 
pronian law,  was  not  put  to  death  by  the  order  of  the  people,  but 
by  an  act  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  nobility  headed  by  Scipio 
Nasica.  In  this  remark,  however,  there  is  an  historical  error,  since 
Caius  Gracchus  was  slain  by  the  parjy  of  the  consul  Opunius,  af^t 
a  decree  of  the  senate  had  been  passed,  entrusting  the  republic  to 
his  care.  The  only  difficulty  is,  io  ascertain  in  what  way  the  sen-' 
tence  of  the  senate  may  be  said  to  have  been  xatified  by  the  pec^le^ 
or  how  their  assent  was  in  any  form  obtained.  Cicero  appears  tcr 
have  infeired  this  assent  from  their  not  having  interfered  to  prewrre 
the  life  of  Gracchus,  and  peifaaps  from  other  circumstances  to  us 
unknown.  At  all  events,  it  is  too  bold  a  proceeding  to  alter  what 
has  thus  far  been  regarded  as  the  established  text,  and  make  it  speak 
a  directly  opposite  meaning.  The  best  e(litors,  since  Emesti's  time^ 
namely,  Scl^tz,  Weiske,  Matthiae^  Wetzel,  6tc.f  have  rejected  the 
emendation. 

11.  Idem  ipmnij  &c.  **  The  name  individual  is  of  opimon,  that 
Lentuhis  himself,  though  lavish  and  prodigal  in  his  expenditures 
tqton  die  people,  cannot  l^  called  their  true  friend,  when  he  has 
with  so  Utter  cruelty  been  plotting  the  destruction  of  the  Romaa 
pei^e,  die  ruin  of  tins  city."  The  reference  in  largitorem  and 
prodigum  IB  to  pubUe  shows,  and  other  ento^tainmentSf  giv^ea  for 
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^\  the  pQipoM  of  secniing  popfolaritj.    Compare,  as  legaids  the  fence 
oiproJtigu9f  the  definition  of  Cicero,  de  Of.  2,  16. 

IS.  Homo  mUiMsinuu  otque  UmBoimiu.  "Although  a  reiy 
mild  and  meiciful  man."  Refexring  to  Caeaar. — Nan  dubiiat, 
•^Heheaikateanot." 

18.  Ei  tondt  in  pottenan,  *'  And  he  is  In  &Toar  of  goazding^ 
by  an  express  decree,  against  the  time  to  come." — 8e  jactare. 
«  To  exert  himself."  More  Utemllj,  « to  Misy  himself."  Eqiir- 
«lent  here  to  eommovere  se.  Consult  Emesti,  Ckn.  Cie.  and 
Schutz,  Index  Lai.  ad  CU.  Op,  s.  y. 

14.  In  pentieie  populi  Romam.  **  In  a  matter  that  involves  the 
ruin  of  the  Roman  people." 

15.  Adjungii  etianif  &«.  (^ero  pniposelj  lays  great  stress  on 
the  severity  of  Caesar.  The  hitter  had  said  tiiat  he  was  in  finronr 
of  the  most  rigorous  pmushment.  The  consul  understood  him 
well,  and  takea  him  at  his  word.  Caesar  cannot  retrect,  and  if  a 
still  more  severe  punishment  can  he  discovered  than  that  already 
thought  of,  the  senate  m^  decree  to  tiiat  effect,  and  Caesar  must 
of  course  approve.  Cicero  adroitly  manages  to  draw  this  inference 
from  the  words  of  Caesar,  and  involves  the  latter  in  his  own  subtle- 
ties. 

16.  Quamt^'em  noe  hoc,  &c  '*  Either  then,  if  you  shall  have 
decreed  ^^t  Caesar  recommends,  you  will  have  given  me,  in  him, 
a  companion  for  the  public  assembly,  dear  and  acceptable  to  the 
people,"  i.  e.  you  wiU  have  adapted  an  opinion,  which  will  find  a 
zealous  and  successful  advocate,  before  the  aasembled  people,  in  the 
person  of  the  one  who  proposed  it. 

17.  Atque  qbtinebo,  dtc.  **  And  I  will  make  it  appear  to  have 
been  the  far  milder  opinion  of  the  two." 

18.  Ego  enim  de  meo  sensu  judieo.  **  For  I  judge  from  my  own 
feelings,"  i  e.  in  what  I  am  going  to  say,  I  will  give  utterance 
frankly  to  my  real  and  honest  feelings. 

19.  Nam  ita  miAt,  dec.  <*  For  so  may  it  be  allowed  me  to  enjoy, 
along  virith  you,  the  republic  in  a  state  of  safety,  as  I  am  now, 
because  I  ^ow  more  severity  than  usual  in  the  present  affidr,  not 
influenced  by  any  cruelty  of  spirit,  (for  who  is  in  fact  milder  than 
myself  1)  but  by  a  peculiar  feeling  as  it  were  of  humanity  and  ipitj" 
i.  e.  may  I  never  enjoy,  in  common  with  you,  the  benefits  resulting  fiom 
my  countiy*t  safety,  if  the  eagerness  which  I  dislplsy  in  this  affiur  pro- 
ceeds  from  any  cruel  si»rit,  (for  no  one  has  less  of  that  than  myself,) 
but  from  a  feeling  of  humanity  and  pity  towards  my  countiymen. 

20.  Videor  mihi  videre,  «  Methmks  I  see."  The  orator  is  hfiM 
entering  on  .the  figure  which  grammarians  caU  diatypoaio. 
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81.  Aretm  omnium  gentkan.    ''The  capital  of  all  natioiia."4|[ 
-Arcem  is  here  equivalent  to  capuLr-Subito  uno-  ineendio  eoncidet^ 
tern,    "  On  a  sodden  sinking  amid  one  nnivenal  conflagration.*' 

1.  Sejmka  in  putritL    **  In  my  ruined  country."    Sqndta  is  ^2 
here  equivalent  to  everts  or  vasUUa, — Misers  aique  insepulios. 

No  article  of.  popular  belief  was  more  strongly  established  in  the 
ancient  world,  than  that  the  soul  wandered  for  a  hundred  years 
around  the  banks  of  the  Styx  or  the  dead  body  itself,  whenever  the 
latter  was  deprived  of  the  rites  of  burial.  Hence  the  peculiarly 
mournful  ideas  attached  to  the  circumstance  of  a  corpse  remaining 
neglected  and  unbuiied,  and  of  which  Cicero  here  happily  avails 
himself,  in  order  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  gloomy  pictuze 
which  he  draws. 

2.  VerttUur  mihi  ante  oeulos.  **  Is  often  present  before  my 
view." — Ei  Juror  if^^estra,  caede  baeckaniio,  "  And  his  wild  fury 
as  he  reveb  amid  your  blood." 

3.  Mihi  propomu  "  I  have  pictured  to  myself." — Ex  faiu. 
"From  the  Sibylline  predictions." 

4.  Purpwratum  Mf  e,  dec.  "  That  this  Gabinius  here  is  arrayed 
in  purple."  Hune  refers  to  Gabinius  as  havirg  been  before  them 
on  a  recent  occasion,  not  as  actually  present  at  the  time.  Ckimpare 
Or.  in  Cat.  3,  3,  init. — Gabinius  is  called  purpur^ius^  as  one  of 
the  titled  attendants  in  the  future  royal  court  of  Lentulus.  Con^ 
paie  Cic.  Tusc.  Quaest,  1,  43,  Flor.  I,  10,  Im.  30,  42. 

6.  Vexationem  virginum  VestaUum'  **  The  outrages  o£fored  to 
the  vestal  virgins." 

6.  Vehementer  mUera  atque  miserandtL  "  In  the  highest  degree 
deplorable  and  worthy  of  compassion." — Ea  perJUere.  "  To  bxing 
them  to  pass." 

7.  Praebebo.  We  have  here  given  the  reading  which  Graevius 
adopted  from  some  of  his  MSS.  and  which  Gruter  found  in  three 
of  his.  It  imparts  a  more  sonorous  and  Ciceronian  ending  to  the 
sentence.    The  common  text  has  praebeo, 

8.  De  servis.  We  would  naturally  expect  here  de  servo,  since- 
^the  singular  servo  precedes.  But  the  allusion  here  is  to  the  Ro- 
man law,  by  which  it  was  ordained,  that  if  the  master  of  the  house, 
or  any  member  of  his  family  were  murdered,  and  the  murderer  not 
discovered,  all  the  slaves  composing  the  household  should  be  put  to 
death.  Hence  we  find  in  Tacitus  {Ann.  14, 43)  no  less  than  400 
in  one  family  punished  on  this  account. 

9.  MiJuvero,&A,  What  Cicero  here  justifies,  viz.,  to  seek^  les- 
sen the  smart  of  anguish  by  the  sufferings  and  torture  of  him  who  has 
occasioned  it,  he  would  on  another  occasion,  where  greatness  of 
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^3  "^  ^'^^  ^  fthMoe,  bcf*  openly  eondemned.    H«ie,  howeretf,  ft 
•aits  his  pupoM  to  aMcrt  whftt  be  has  in  the  text. 

10.  Noeenlis.  Thie  would  appeer  at  fint  Tiew  to  claeh  with  Jt 
tiTvit.  But  it  in  fiict  confinne  that  reading,  ainee  **  the  guilty  one** 
would  be  mure  of  bemg  puniahed,  if  all  the  davet  eompoeing  the 
household  were  put  to  the  torture. 

11.  Hoe  uimertum,  dec  <*  And  this  common  dwelling-plaee 
of  the  republic,"  i.  e.  this  city,  the  dwelling-place  of  a  whole  people. 

12.  Qui  id  egeruni  ut  eoUoearent.  **  Who  hare  aimed  at  esteb- 
lishing.** — Si,  **  £ven  if." — Misericordes.  Because  no  punish* 
ment  is  adequate  to  their  crime,  and  any  infliction  of  it  therefora 
wiU  only  i^ppear  mercy. 

18.  In  patriae^  dec.     '*  In  a  ease  that  involves  the  ruin  of  our 
country  and  fellow-citizens. "-^FafiM.     "  The  imputation." 
•   14.  L.  Caesar.    L.  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  consul  with  C. 
Marcius  Figulus,  A.  U.  C.  689.     He  was  uncle  to  Julhis  Caesar. 

16.  CrudeHor,    "Too  cruel." 

16.  Sororie  suae,  Julia,  who  had  married  Lentulus,  after  ht;?- 
mg  been  the  widow  of  M.  Antonias  Creticus.  '  By  her  first  mai>- 
riage  she  had  become  the  mother  of  Mark  Antony,  the  triumvir. 
The  punishment  of  her  second  husband,  Lentulus,  was  the  origin, 
according  to  Plutarch,  of  the  enmity  that  prevailed  between  Antonj 
«nd  Cicero.    {Vit.  Anton,  c.  2.) 

17.  Virum.    Lentulus. 

18.  Cum  atumi  dec.  L.  Caesar,  in  his  remarics,  before  the 
senate,  on  the  occasion  alluded  to  by  Cicero,  in  order  to  shield 
himself  firom  the  imputation  of  undue  severity  in  voting  for  the 
punishment  of  Lentdus,  had  observed,  that  **  his  own  giand&ther" 
was  once  put  to  death  by  order  of  a  Roman  consul,  and  the  son  of 
the  former,  although  sent  to  sue  for  peace,  was  imprisoned .  and 
slain.  Caesar  alluded  to  M.  Fulvius  Placcus,  who  wa^  his  grand* 
father  on  the  mother's  side,  and  who  was  slam  by  order  of  the  con- 
sul Opimius,  together  with  his  son,  during  the  affair  of  Caius  Grac* 
chus.  Consult  Veil.  Paiere.  2,  7,  2-,  Vai.  Max.  9,  12,  6.  Flui. 
Vit.  C.  Graeek.  c.  16,  seqq, 

19.  Quorum  quod  simile  factum  f  **  And  yet  what  act  on  their 
purt  was  at  all  like  the  conduct  of  these  conspirators  1"  Literally, 
**  Of  whom,  what  act  was  similar  1"  i.  e.  what  comparison  will  the 
offence  of  Fulvius  Flaccus  and  bis  son  bear  with  that  of  Lentulus 
and  his  colleagues  1 

20.  Initum.  <*Was  formed  by  them."  Referring  to  Flaccus 
pnd  his  son. 

SI.  Largitionis  vohmtas,  dec     **  A  desire  to  gratify  the  people 
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Page. 

by  laigesaes,  and  a  certain  violence  of  parties,  were  then  preva-  ^2 
lent  in  the  state."  The  allusion  in  largitumis  volunias  is  to  the 
morements  of  the  Gracchi,  in  conciliating  the  favour  of  the  people. 
C.  Grracchus,  for  ezan^ie,  was  the  auUior  of  a  iex  foumentarioj  for 
a  distribution  of  com  among  the  people,  and  he  and  his  elder 
brother  Tiberius  were  the  well-known  advocates  of  the  Agrarian 
law.     Consult  Legal  Index. 

22.  ffujut  awts  LerUuU,  AUuding  to  P.  Lentulus,  whose 
image  was  on  the  seal  of  his  grandson,  and  to  whom  Cicero  also 
refers  in  the  third  oration,  (c.  5,)  **  Est  vera,  inqtuan,  signum 
neiunif  imago  am  tax"  dec.  As.regards  the  occurrence  mentioned 
in  the  text,  compare  the  words  of  Valerius  Maximus,  (5,  3,  2,) 
**  P.  Lentuliu,  elarisnnms  et  amaniusinnu  reipublicae  ewit^  cum 
tn  Aventino  C.  Graeeki  nefario*  eonatus,  et  aeiemy  jia  et  forti 
pugrta,  magnis  vulneribu»  exeeptu,  fugatset"  dec. 

1.  Ne  quid  de  tummOf  dee.     ''That  no  portion  of  the  public  A^ 
safety-  might  be  impaired.**     Summa  republica  is  here  equivalent  to 
what  is  elsewhere  given  as  summa  reifuhlicae^  and  this  latter  phrase 

is  the  same  as  **  res  a  qua  solus  umversae  reijmhlicae  pendet.** 
Compare  note  16,  page  29.  The  common  text  has  de  summa 
reipubUeae  dignitate.  Our  reading  is  that  of  Graevius,  Emesti, 
Beck  and  Schiitz,  supported  by  good  manuscripts. 

2.  Hie,  "This  his  descendant.'*— ii^/n^usV  no9.  *< Gives  us 
over.**     ' 

3.  Veremini  eenseo.  "  You  are  afraid,  I  suppose.*'  The  com^ 
mon  text  has  ifereammi.  Our  reading  is  that  of  Emesti,  who  found 
the  words  vers  enim  eenseo  in  one  of  the  MSS.,  from  which  he  con- 
jectured veremini.  This  would  be  rather  feeble  auUiority,  it  is  true, 
for  the  emendation,  did  not  the  sense  require  the  indicative. 

4.  Aliquid  severius.  The  eomnkcm  text  has  nimis  aliquid  sevm-e, 
for  which  we  have  adopted  *ie  of  the  en^ndations  of  Emesti. 

6.  Remissions  poenae.  "By  any  relaxation  of  punishment."— 
Severitate  animadversionis.     «  By  any  severity  of  infliction.'* 

6.  Quae  exaudio.  Emesti  remarks,  that  exaudio  is  rarely  em- 
ployed when  speaking  of  rumour  or  mere  report.  Cicero,  however, 
expressly  uses  the  compound  form  on  the  present  occasion  to  impart 
additional  strength  to  the  clause.  It  is  the  same  as  saying,  that  he 
hears  the  reports  alluded  to  so  distinctly  as  to  be  incapable  of  any 
longer  misunderstanding  them. 

7.  Jaduntur  enim  voces.  "  Remai^  are  thrown  out.**  Some 
editions  have  jaetantur,  but  Graevius  altered  this  to  jaeiuntur, 
on  the  authority  of  many  MSS.,  and  as  required  by  the  context, 
Jactantur  would  denote  a  frequent  and  active  circulation  of  runuKBi^ 
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^3  "^^  *'  would  milt  the  eoemiefl,  not  tlie  Meoda,  of  Cicero ;  jacium^ 
tuVf  on  the  contnij,  refen  to  whit  is  aaid  bj  the  well-disposed  but 

8.  EoruMf  qui,  dec.  *<  On  the  ptzt  of  those,  who  seem  to  be 
af^Mrehensive  that  I  hare  not  a  sufiicient  foree,"  dtc.  After  the 
veifos  metuo,  Hmeo,  vereor,  ne  is  used  when  we  sie  afiraid  lest  a  ibang 
may  tske  place  which  we  do  not  want  U>  happen,  and  ui  when  we 
widi  it  to  bsppen,  but  are  afrtid  it  will  not  Thvm,  nuiito  ne  facia* 
is,  <*  I  tm  afraid  lest  yoa  will  do  it,"  but  nuiuo  ui  faaa»9  "  I  am 
afraid  yoa  will  not  do  it."  The  eolation  of  this  appaient  anomaly 
is  as  follows :  metuo  ne  faeUu  is  the  same  as  mehto  ui  non  fadatf 
M I  am  afraid  in  order  thai  you  may  not  do  it,"  i.  e.  I  do  not  wish 
yoa  to  do  the  thing  in  qaestion,  bat  Cbsx  lest  yoa  will ;  whex«aa 
fnetuo  ui  faciaa  is  literal^,  *<  I  am  afraid  in  order  ihai  yoa  may  do 
it,"  i.  e.  I  wish  it  done,  bat  am  afraid  you  will  not  do  it. 

9.  Ei  promta,  dtc.  **  Hare  been  both  piovided  for,  and  propared* 
and  fully  settled."— Cum.    **  As  well."--i>i/^efi<ta.  «<  Vigilance." 

10.  Turn  mulio  ettom,  dec.  **  As  by  the  still  greater  zeal,  die* 
played  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  pe<^le,  for,"  dK. 

11.  Hupu  loci  ae  templu  The  senate  was  assembled  in  tho 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stator. 

12.  Procter  eotf  qui,  dec.  He  refers  to  those  whom  in  the  lOtb 
idiapter  of  the  aecond  oration  he  con^rehended  m  tne  fourth  class 
of  disaffected  persons,  men  who  are  weighed  down  by  debt,  and 
who  see  but  too  clearly  that  these  debts  wiU  piDve  their  rain. 

13.  QuaviriuU.  <«  With  what  courage."~C<Hi«eiUmii/7  «Do 
^ey  all  unite  T" 

14.  Qui  vobif  ita,  dee.  <*  Who  yield  to  yoa  tho  piecedence  m 
rank  and  counsel,  only  to  vie  with  you  in  love  for  the  republic." 
CansiUi  refers  to  the  administiation  of  public  afiaiis.— The  use  of 
mimnuan,  in  this  passage,  in  the  sense  of  supeiioiity,  or  taking  tho 
lead,  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Hence  Scheller  suq^ts,  that  per* 
h9pa  auctoritatem  has  been  dropped  from  the  text. 

16.  Ex  muUorum  annorum  dissemiafu.  Judges  were  first 
seleeted  from  the  senate.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  venality 
of  that  lyrder,  the  right  of  judging  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Semr 
pronian  law,  and  given  to  the  equites.  It  was  lestored  to  the  senate 
by  a  law  of  Sylla's,  and  subsequently,  by  a  law  of  Cotta,  the  praetor, 
in  the  consulship  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  it  was  shared  between 
the  senate,  equites,  and  tribunes  of  the  treasury.  This  latter  ordi- 
nance produced  a  very  powerful  effect,  in  healing  the  differences 
which  the  others  had  caused  between  the  two  orders,  and  Cicero 
mertod  himself  veiy  zealously  in  comjdeting  the  reconciliation*   On 
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the  piMent  oceaskm,  the  two  orden  appear  voce  more  united,  and  ^3 
that  too  in  the  best  of  causes,  the  preserration  of  their  country. 
(Consult  Legal  Index,  s.  y.  Lex  AureHa,  and  also  Heinecc.  ArUiq, 
Rom.  4,  18,  16,  p.  764,  ed,  Haubold.) 

16.  Ad  kujua  ordinis,  dec.  "  To  an  alliance  and  union  with  this 
order."  Alluding  to  the  change  of  feeling  which  had  been  produced 
by  the  Aurelian  law  of  Cotu. 

17.  Haee  causa.  Alluding  to  the  conspiiBcy.-^Cofi^9^'^.  **  Re- 
conciles." 

18.  Confirmatam,  "  Placed  on.  a  sure  basis.'' — Cof^/Ermo  vobi$<. 
"  I  confidently  declare  to  you.*' 

1.  Nullum  posthac  malum,  6lc,    Cicero  imagined  that  he  had  ^^ 
placed  the  authority  of  the  senate  on  a  solid  basis,  by  uniting  it  with 

the  equestrian  order,  thus  constituting  what  he  calls  "  optima  ru* 
publico,"  and  he  ascribes  the  ruin  of  ^e  republic  to  that  coalition 
not  being  pveserved.  The  cause  of  the  rupture,  which  was  a  veiy 
speedy  one,  was  the  senate's  reusing  to  release  the  equites  from  a 
disadvantageous  contract  concerning,  the  Asiatic  reyenues.  (Ctc. 
€p.  ad  Att.  1,  17.) 

2.  Tribuno*  aerarios.  These  were  of  Plebeian  origin,  and 
through  them  the  pay  passed  to  the  army,  (pro  Plane.  8.)  Compare 
Varro,  L.  L.  4,  (5,  180,  sp.)  ^*  Tribuni  quoque  quibus  attributa 
trot  pecunia,  ut  militi  redderetU,  Tribuni  aerarii  dicH.** 

.  3.  ScrUfM  item  universos.  **  And  likewise  the  whole  body  of 
scribes."  Among  the  Romans  there  were  two  kinds  of  scribes^ 
private  and  public  :  the  former  were  the  slaves  of  private  individuals ; 
the  latter  were  free,  but  of  plebeian  rank,  and  generally  freedmen. 
Tliese  last  were  divided  into  deeuriae,  and  received  pay  from  the 
public  treasury.  They  were  distributed  by  lot  among  the  different 
magistrates,  and  hence  were  called,  conmUareSf  praetorii,  aedilitiif 
quaestorii,  &c. 

4.  Cum  casu  haee  dies,  dec.  "  When  this  day  had,  by  chance, 
assembled  them  in  great  numbers,"  i.  e.  at  the  public  treasury. 
Freqtientare  is  here  employed  in  an  unusual  sense,  for  frequentes 
eonvoeare.  Compare  pro  Dom.  c.  33. — The  scribes  were  assem- 
bled on  this  day,  the  nones  of  December,  or  5th  of  the  month,  at 
the  public  trefeisury,  to  divide  among  themselves,  by  lot,  the  offices 
of  the  ensuing  year,  that  is,  to  determine  who  should  be  secretaries 
to  the  consuls,  who  to  the  praetors,  dec.  This  was  done  annually. 
While  thus  employed,  they  saw  the  prisoners  led  by  to  the  senate- 
house,  and  immediately,  abandoning  all  their  private  concerns,  they 
came  and  made  an  offer  of  their  assistance,  for  secnring  the  publjp 
safety. 
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44      6.  Ah  exipectoHone  sortU.    **  From  all  ezpectatum  of  the  offices 
to  be  allotted  to  them.*'    Consult  preceding  note. 

6.  Omnis  ingenuorum,  Ac.  "The  whole  body  of  freebom 
citizens  is  here,  even  those  of  the  humblest  degree."  By  ingemd 
the  Romans  meant  those  who  were  bom  of  parents  that  had  always 
been  free.  Such  at  least  seems  to  have  been  the  case  originally. 
In  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  howeTer^  the  strictness  of  the  ancient 
rule  on  this  subject  is  very  considenbly  modified :  **  Ingenutu  est 
iSf  qui,  ttatimtU  ruUus  est,  liber  est;  sive  ex  dmobus  ingentoM 
ffuUrimjonio  editus  est,  sive  ex  libertinis  duobus,  sive  ex  altera 
Ubertino,  et  altera  ingentto,  Sed  et  si  quis  ex  matre  nascttur  libera^ 
patre  foero  servo,  ingenuus  nihilominus  nascitur:  quetnadmodum 
qui  ex  matre  libera  et  incerto  poire  natus  est,  quoniam  vtdgo 
conceptus  est.  Sufficit  autem  lUteram  fuisse  tnatrem  eo  tempore 
quo  nascitur,  licet  ancilla  conceperit,"  dtc.     {Inst.  I,  tit.  4.) 

7.  lAbertinorum  hominum,  dec.  The  Romans  distingui^ed  be- 
tween the  terms  libertus  and  libertinus  as  follows  :  when  referring 
to  the  patron  or  former  master,  they  used  libertus,  thus,  libertus 
Caesaris,  "  Caesar's  freedman,"  libertv>s  Ciceronis,  6lc.,  but  when 
they  meant  to  designate  a  freedman  generally,  they  employed  liber' 
tinus,  as  libertinus  erat,  **  he  was  a  freedman,"  libertinum  vidi,  6cc, 
Compare  the  remarks  of  Ernesti,  Clav.  Cic.  s.  v.,  and  Taylor,  Ele- 
ments of  the  Civil  Law,  p.  430. 

8.  Qui  virtute  sua,  &c.  **  Who,  having  by  their  merit  attained 
to  the  condition  which  the  right  of  citizenship  bestows."  By  vtrfute 
is  meant  their  fidelity  and  attachment  to  their  masters.  There  is 
great  variation  here  in  the  MSS.  We  have  adopted  the  reading 
of  Gruter,  Graevius,  and  Ernesti.  Muretus  prefers,  "  qui  fartuna 
sua  hujiLS  civitatis  jus  consecuti,"  which  is  supported  by  some 
MSS.  Lambinus  gives,  "  qui  sua  virtute  acfortuna  hujus  civitatis 
jus  consecutV 

9.  Quidam.  Referring  not  only  to  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  their 
colleagues,  but  to  other  and  more  secret  partisans  of  the  conspiracy, 
whose  names  he  could  mention  if  he  felt  inclined. — Quidam  diifera 
from  aliquis,  by  implying  that  the  object  designated  is  definitely 
known,  though  indefinitely  described.  This  indefinite  description 
is  sometimes  resorted  to  for  the  purposes  of  oblique  sarcasm 
{Zumpt.  L.  G.  p.  247.) 

10.  Quid  commemorem.  **  Why  need  I  mention,"  i.  e.  why 
waste  time  in  speaking  of. — ^Matthiae,  Weiske,  Schiitz,  &d.,  read 
eommemoroj  on  the  authority  of  some  MSS. 

1 1 .  Qui  mxdo  tolerahili,  &c.  "  Provided  he  enjoy  only  a  tolera- 
te condition  of  servitude."    Cicero  means,  that  no  slave,  whoss 
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boden  of  seryitude  is  in  any  way  tolerable,  will  feel  inclined  to  A  A 
abandon  his  present  state,  and  obtain  freedom  under  the  auspices  of 
Catiline,  since  nniTersal  ruin  must  result  from  the  success  of  his 
daring  schemes. 

-12.  VoluntoHs.  The  choice  of  words  here  is  extremely  appro- 
priate. It  belongs  not  to  slaves  to  intermeddle  in  the  afiairs  of 
citizens ;  they  can,  therefore,  only  indulge  in  good-will  (iioluiUatis) 
for  the  preservation  of  the  state.  And  they  dare  not  even  indulge 
in  this  feeling,  without  bearing  in  mind,  at  the  sam/d  time,  their  real 
condition,  (quantum  audetf)  for  they  well  know  how  little  they  can 
effect  by  their  own  unaided  resources,  {qiuintum  poiest.) 

13.  Forte  commovet.  **  Happens  to  alarm.'' — Lenonmn  fuendam^ 
''  That  a  certain  worthless  tool.'' 

14.  Cancursare,  &c.  ''  Is  running  around  among  the  shops  of 
the  artisans."  Compare  Sallust,  Cat.  c.  60  :  **  lAberti  et  pauei  at 
dietUibus  Lentulif  divefns  Uiner^ut,  ojnfiees  et  tervUia  in  vicis  ad 
eum  eripiendum  solUcttabantt"  dtc. 

16.  NuUi  sunt  tnven/i,  dec.  Appian,  on  the  contrary,  states, 
that  the  slaves  and  freedmen  of  Lentulus  and  Cethegus^  having 
been  joined  by  a  large  number  of  working-people,  (x^i^'^ix^ag  mX- 
Xoif  npoaXaff&vrtf,)  endeavoured  to  break  into  the  houses  of  the 
praetors,  by  the  rear,  and  rescue  their  masters  who  were  confined 
within.  The  moment  Cicero  was  informed  of  this,  he  hastened 
from  the  senate-house,  stauoned  guards  in  different  quarters  of  the 
city,  where  any  attack  was  to  be  apprehended,  and  then  returned  to 
the  senate  and  expedited  the  debate.     {Appiariy  B.  C.  2, 6.) 

16.  ipsum  iUunif  dec.  **  That  same  spot  whore  his  seat  is  fixed, 
and  his  labours  are  performed,  and  his  daily  bread  is  earned."—- 
Cktbile  ae  lectulum  mum.  "  His  donnitoiy  and  humble  couch." 
CubUe  is  here  equivalent  to  cubiculum  dormitarium. 

17.  Cur  sum  hunCf  &c.  **  The  peaceful  life  which  he  at  presenl 
leads."    More  literally,  "  this  his  peaceful  course  of  life." 

'  18.  Omne  eorum  instrumentum,  dec.  '*  Every  thing  with  which 
they  pursue  their  daily  employment,  all  their  industry  and  daily 
gains,  are  supported  by  a  crowded  population,  are  fostered  by  % 
state  of  public  repose."  For  miatinetur  some  editions  have  sutten" 
UUur,  which  amounte  to  the  same  thing. 

19.  Oceluais  tabemis.  '*  When  their  shops  are  closed."  The 
shops  at  Rome  were  closed  during  times  of  public  confusion  and 
alarm,  and  also  of  public  sorrow,  by  an  edict  of  the  consul.  Con- 
sult Emesti,  Clav.  Cie.  s.  v.  Tabenuu 

1.  Quid  tandem,  dec.     *<  What  then  will  be  the  result  when  they  ^5 
•la  burnt  1"     If  Catiline  succeed,  the  whole  city  will  be  wrapped 
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AK  in  flames,  and  the  ahops  of  the  artisans,  even  tfaongh  they  fayour 
his  cause,  will  share  the  common  ruin.  Some  MSS.  and  editions 
hsre  fiUurum  fuit.  Emesti  prefers  futurum  esset,  but  retains  futu,- 
rum  est.  Beck  thinks  that  Cicero  wrote  merely  futurum,  and 
hence  he  encloses  est  in  brackets.  The  form  futurum.  est  is 
midoubtedly  preferable,  and  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
what  is  said,  as  if  the  fire  were  now  actually  about  to  be  applied. 

2.  Constdem.  Meanuig  himself. — Atque  ex  media,  6ic.  Alluding 
in  paiticulai  to  the  attempt  made  to  assassinate  him  at  his  own 
house. 

3.  MetUe,  voluntate,  dec.  '*  In  sentiment,  in  inclination,  in  zeal, 
in  courage,  in  open  declarations  of  attachment." 

4t.  Vobis  supplex,  &c.  To  produce  a  stronger  impression  on  the 
minds  of  his  hearers,  the  orator  has  recourse  to  a  most  beautiful  and 
striking  personification. 

5.  Aras  Penatium,  The  Ijores  were  the  ordinary  household 
deities,  the  Penates  were  gods  of  a  higher  class.  The  latter  were 
of  two  kinds,  public  and  private ;  but  in  fact  the  same  deities,  that 
is,  the  same  gods,  were  worshipped  as  Penates  by  both  an  entire 
city,  with  public  honours,  and  by  the  individual  families  in  that  city, 
with  private  or  domestic  offerings.  The  Lares  were  worshipped 
in  the  atrium,  or  hall,  the  Penates  in  an  inner  part  of  the  dwelling, 
called  implvvium,  and,  for  the  most  part,  open  to  the  upper  air. 

6.  JUum  ignem,  6cc.  A  sacred  fire  was  always  kept  burning  in 
^e  temple  of  Vesta,  and  it  was  one  of  the  offices  of  the  Vestal 
virgins  to  watch  this  fire  day  and  night.  Whoever  allowed  it  to  go 
out  was  scourged  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus.  This  accident  was 
always  esteemed  unlucky,  and  expiated  by  offering  extraordinary 
sacrifices.  The  fire  was  lighted  up  again,  not  firom  another  fire, 
but  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Consult  Lipsius,  "  De  Vesta  et  Yes* 
tatibus  Syntagma,"  c.  8,  seqq, 

7.  Sempitemum.  Many  MSS.  have  merely  this  word,  omitting 
perpetuum  ac  which  precede,  and  Lambinus  and  Graevius  have 
adopted  the  reading.  But  perpetuus  and  sempitemus  are  not  here 
synonymous.  Igms  perpetuus  denotes  a  fire  that  is  fed  by  a  con* 
stant  succession  of  fresh  fuel ;  whereas  by  ignis  sempitemus  is 
meant  one  which  is  to  be  continued  to  future  ages.  We  may 
therefore  render  the  two  epithets  in  question  by  "  ever-burning  and 
ever-abiding." 

8.  De  foots,  "Ry  focus  is  here  meant  the  domestic  hearth,  that  is, 
the  hearth  in  the  atrium,  or  place  where  the  family  generally  assem- 
bled, and  around  which  stood  the  images  of  the  Lares,  When 
foctis  and  ara  are  joined  in  the  same  sentence,  as  in  the  phrase, 
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^  pro  arts  eifoei*  pignarty^  then  ora  denotes  the  altar  of  the  Pen-  ^g 
oUMj  wlule  /oetM  still  refers  to  the  Larea. 

9.  Ducem.    Referring  to  himself. 

10.  Quae  rum  semper,  &c.  "Apririlege  that  is  not  always 
afforded."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Heumannus,  ^^  eujus  generis 
dueem  ntm  semper  habere  contingiiJ*    - 

11.  Jn  civili  causa.  "In  a  case  of  a  public  nature,"  i.  e.  in 
which  all  citizens  are  more  or  less  concerned. 

12.  AuctM  exaggerf^asque.  **  Increased,  aye,  and  eren  heaped 
up." 

13.  XJtui  nox.  That  of  the  Saturnalia.  Compare  chapter  4  of 
the  3d  oration. — Paene  dslerit.  Cicero  uses  delerit  not  ddevisset^ 
because  if  he  had  employed  the  direct  form  of  expression,  what  the 
grammarians  call  the  oraHo  directa,  he  would  have  said  deUvii,  not 
deleverat, 

14.  Esse  prineeps.  **  To  be  the  first  heard,"  i.  e.  to  take  the 
lead. — Officio  consulari.  It  being  the  duty  of  a  consul  to  watch 
over  the  public  safety,  and  to  be  the  first  to  give  the  alarm  when  that 
safety  is  threatened. 

16.  Ego  video.  **  I  am  well  aware." — Quam  videtis,  dec. 
"  Which  you  see  in  fact  is  Tciy  great." 

16.  Turpem.  **  Base."  Alluding  to  their  flagitious  course  of 
life. 

17.  Quod  si  aliquando.  The  grammarians  lay  it  down  as  a  rule, 
that  the  syllables  ali  should  never  follow  the  word  si.  The  reason 
of  the  rule  they  do  not  give  us.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  a  good 
one,  with  this  exception  added  to  it,  that  whenever  emphasis  is 
required  we  are  to  write  si  aliquid,  for  example,  but  to  adhere  to 
the  main  rule  on  other  occasions. 

18.  Concitata.  **  Aroused  into  action." — Ista.  Denoting  con- 
tempt— Plfis  valueritf  quam.    "  Shall  triumph  over." 

1.  Viiae  tafUam  laudem.    *'  So  glorious  an  existence."  AQ 

2.  Semper.  Gruter  thinks  that  this  word  ought  to  be  rejected, 
and  Graevius  actually  omits  it.  Emesti,  however,  successfuUy 
defends  its  presence  in  the  text,  by  shovring  that  it  stands  opposed 
toum. 

3.  Gestae.  Gruter  recommends  gesta  and  conservata  repiiblicHf 
which  Qraevius  adopts.  But  the  ablative,  as  Emesti  coirectly 
remarks,  would  only  be  proper  here,  if  Cicero  were  expressing  his 
own  sentiments.  He  avoids  this  species  of  vain-boasting,  and  uses 
the  genitive,  as  conveying  merely  the  sentiments  of  the  senate^ 
respecting  the  result  alluded  to,  not  his  own. 

4.  Scipio.    The  elder  Afxicanus,  who  defeated  Hannibal  in  the 
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4^  bttUe  of  Zima.— ^C^M  »  lihilui  deceitrt.    Hannibal  had  i 

tained  a  footing  in  Ita^  for  neaily  aizteen  yean.    The  iaTa«ioQ  of 
Afika  by  Scipio  compelled  him  to  retom  home. 

6.  Alter  Afrieanug.  The  yoanger  Scipio,  or  Afiicanna  Minor. 
He  was  the  son  of  Panllus  Aemilioa,  and  waa  adopted  into  U10 
Scipio  fomily  by  the  aon  of  the  dder  Afiicanna. 

6.  L.  PtmlUu.  Referring  to  Paullus  Aemiliaa,  who  reduced 
Mac^nia  to  a  Roman  province,  afier  having  conqueied  PerMo, 
the  laat  kii^  of  that  coontiy,  in  the  battle  of  Pydna. 

7.  Cujus  currum,  dec.  An  account  of  thia  tiimi^h  ia  given  hj 
Livy,  46,  86,  teqq. 

S,  BtM  lialuun,  dec.  By  hk  two  victoriea,  one  over  the  Ten- 
lonea  and  Amhnmea,  at  Aqnae  Seztiae  in  Gallia  Narbonenais,  and 
the  other  over  the  Cimhri,  at  the  Randii  Oampi,  in  Ciaalpine  GauL 
Conault  VelL  Patere.  2,  12,  Fhr.  3,  8. 

•  9.  Pompeius,    The  exi^ita  of  Pompey  an  enlarged  upon  m  the 
Oration  for  the  ManiUaa  Law. 

10.  lisdem  guibuM  soUs,  dec.  Equivalent  to  '*  per  Mum  terrth 
rum  orbem  celebraniur.^^ 

11.  Aliquidlod,    <<  Some  room." 

12.  Quo  viclorea  revertantur.  In  illustzation  of  what  ia  here  said 
we  may  cite  the  remark  of  Cicero,  in  the  treatise  de .  OfficiUf 
(1,  22,)  "  Mihi  qitidem  Pompeius  hoc  tribuit,  ut  dieeretf  fustra  m 
iriumphum  Urtmm  deportahirum  fuUae^  niti  meo  in  rempuUicam 
benefidoy  ubi  triumpharet,  esset  habUurui." 

18.  Uno  loco,  "In  one  respect." — Extemae.  "In  foreign 
lands."-»DoiiiM<tcae.     "At  home." 

14.  Am  oppressi  sermunt,  &c.  "Either  have  been  completely 
crashed  and  are  become  slaves,  or  have  been  admitted  to  favoundile 
tenna  of  surrender,  and  consider  themselTes  bound  to  ua  by  the 
kindness  thus  conferred." 

16.  TanUun  conapiroHonem  bonorum  omnium.  "  So  great  ona^ 
nimity  on  the  part  of  all  good  men."  ConspiraHo  is  used  by  Cieero 
in  both  a  good  and  a  bad  sense.  In  the  former  meaning,  it  occun^ 
besidea  the  present  instance,  Ep.  ad  Fam.  12, 16 :  <{e  0/.2, 10: 
de  Fin.  1,  20 :  in  the  latter,  Ep.  ad  Fam.  11,  11 :  "  Scderatitti^ 
ma  conspirttHo.** 

16.  Pro  imperiOf  dee.  Alluding  to  the  province  of  Macedoniaf 
to  the  government  of  which  he  was  entitled  on  the  expiration  of  Us 
consulship,  but  which  he  had  surrendered  to  hia  colleague  Antontaf, 
in  order  to  keep  him  firm  in  his  attachment  to  the  state.  Compare 
Sailust,  Cat.  c.  26.  Cisalpine  Gaul  had  faUen  to  the  lot  of  Ant^- 
BIOS,  but  Macedonia  was  by  £»  the  richer  province  of  the  twa 
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Cieeio  afterward  laid  down   the  goreimaent  of  Cisalpine  Gaol,  AQ 
which  he  had  thna  received  in  exchange,  and  Q.  Metellus  Geler, 
at  that  time  ^etor,  was  chosen  in  his  place.    {Ep.  ad  Fam,  16, 
4.— Or.  tn  Pis,  H.) 

I.  Pro  exerdtu.   The  army  which  he  would  have  commanded  in  ^^ 
the  province  of  Macedonia. 

8.  Pro  frovincia,  &c.  Alluding,  not  to  Ciralpme  G^ul,  as  Ma- 
nutios  remarks,  but  to  Macedonia. 

3.  Pro  triwmpko.  He  means  the  pubR  chances  of  a  triumph 
for  operations  abroad. 

4.  Pro  dtenUHgy  dee.  **  In  return  for  the  numerous  clientships 
and  connesdons  of  friendslup  which  I  might  have  formed  in  my 
province,  and  whichi  notwithstanding,  I  herereupport  with  no  less 
labour,  by  means  of  those  resources  which  the  city  afibrds  me.** 
To  prove  the  value  of  the  sacrifice,  he  confesses  how  eager  he  is  to 
establish  clientships  and  connexions  of  friendship  at  home,  by  every 
means  which  his  standing  and  influence  in  the  city  enable  him  to  . 
employ. 

6.  Pro  nuts  in  vo*  nngularihu*  stitdiis,  **  In  return  for  my 
conspicuous  proofs  of  zeal  in  your  behalf." 

6.  Quae  dum  erit  infixa,  **  For  as  long  as  it  shall  be  finnly 
fixed." — FirmissifM  muro,  "  By  one  of  the  strongest  of  ramparts/' 

7.  FefeUaat  atque  superaveril,  "  Shall  have  disappointed  and 
triumphed  over."'~*Panmm  meumfilium.    His  son  Marcus.  '*/ 

8.  Cid  profeclOy  <&c.  *'  Who  will  find  in  you  assuredly  sufficient 
aid,  noi  only  as  regai^ds  his  personal  safety,  but  also  his  future  ad* 
vancement,  if  you  shall  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  the  son  of  that  man, 
who  preserved  from  ruin,  at  his  own  individual  risk,  ail  these  things 
by  which  you  are  now  surrounded." 

9.  De  summa  sahiU  vestra.  "In  a  case  that  concerns  your 
very  existence."    Literally,  '*  your  highest  safety." 

10.  Di  aria  ae  focis.  **  That  concerns  your  homes."  Emesti 
correctly  remarks,  that,  in  the  expression  arae  ac  fod,  both  terms 
have  a  united  reference  to  private  dwellings,  the  ara  referring  to  the 
altar  of  the  Penates,  and  the  focus  to  the  hearth  of  the  iMres,  in 
each  dwelling.  Our  English  phrase,  "  altars  and  homes,"  is  alto- 
gether inapplicable,  in  the  sense  that  we  attach  to  it,  by  "altars" 
bemg  meant  public  places  of  woorehip. — ^Compare  Emesti,  Clav 
Cic,  s.  T.  ara. 

I I.  Unhersa  repuhlica,    "  Your  country  at  large." 

12.  DUigenter,  ut  insHtuistis,  dec.     "  Promptly  and  firmly,  a* 
you  have  already  begun  to  do."    Tlie  expression  tU  instituisHs 
zefexB  ae  well  to  fhe  promptness  and  energy  displayed  by  Silanos 
21 
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^  and  oUwr  Mnaton  m  the  eoaise  of  the  proflent  debate,  as  to  tbe 
opiiiiona  of  certain  memben  of  that  body  duiing  their  deHberatioDfl 
at  the  preTioQB  meetingr.  Gompara  Or.  m  Co/.  3,  6 :  '*  Dtctec 
aunt  a  pHneipihu  aeenimae  ae  foriitnmae  senUniiae,*^  &e. 

18.  Per  se  tptwn  ffrautare,  **  Take  on  binuelf  and  execute." 
Quoad  is  introduced  before  po$aU  in  some  MSS.,  and  Graeviua  and 
Emesti  both  approVe  of  it,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  more  modeat 
than  the  ordinaiy  reading,  and  displaying  more  of  the  ''  eondnrnioM 
dceroniana."  Both  rtasona  are  weak.  The  language  of  Cicero, 
at  we  have  gtren  it,  shows  the  6nn  resolve  and  conviction  of  an 
undaunted  and  patriotic  mind,  sure  of  accomplishing  its  ol^ect,  and 
encouraging  others  by  this  jraiy  appearance  of  decision.  And  aa 
for  the  **  eoneinmias  GiceromoMo,**  it  may  be  merely  remarked,  that 
there  is  no  direct  relation  whatever  between  quoad  vivet  and  fuoad 
fOMsitf  the  connexion  is  between  dubitet  and  poosit. 


NoTwiTRSTANDiNo  the  stTenuous  efforts  of  Cicero,  in  tins  oration, 
to  have  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  taken  against  the  conspirators 
who  were  in  custody,  a  large  majority  of  the  senator^  and  among  them 
Cicero^s  own  brother,  Quintus,  were  disposed  to  side  with  Caesar,  prob- 
ably firom  the  fear,  lest  severe  measures  might  prove  injurious  after- 
ward to  Cicero  himself.  At  last,  Lutatius  Catulus,  Caesai's  inveterate 
foe,  and  Cato,  who  was  then  tribune  of  the  commons  elect,  interposed 
their  efforts.  The  eloquence  of  the  latter  proved  triumphant,  and  the 
course  he  recommended  was  almost  unanimously  adopted.  (Conanh 
Plutarch,  Vit,  Cie.  c.  20,  seq.-^Id.  Vit.  Caet^e,  7,  seq.^Id,  Vit.  Caf 
Jtftn.  c.  ^,—8uet.  Cats,  l^,^Appian,  B.  C.  8, 6,  $eqq.) 
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I.  M.  TuLLn  Cicnoms,  &c.    «  OmdoB  of  M.  ToUius  Cicero  ^^ 
In  defence  of  the  poet  Aichiae." — ^This  is  one  of  the  Orations  of 
Ciceio  on  which  he  has  eaeceeded  in  bestowing  the  finest  polish, 
and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  of  all  his  harangues. 

Aichiu,  a  native  of  Antioch,  came  to  Rome  when  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  years  of  age.  He  was  rewarded,  for  his  learning  and 
genius,  with  the  friendship  of  the  first  men  in  the  state ;  and,  under 
the  patronage  of  LucuUus,  with  whom  he  travelled,  he  obtained  the 
rights  of  citizenshq)  at  Heraclea,  a  confederate  and  enfranchised 
town  of  Lueania.  He  assumed  upon  this,  as  was  customary,  his 
patron's  fiynily-name  of  lacinius.  A  few  years  afterward,  a  law 
was  enacted,  conferring  the  rights  of  Roman  citize^  on  all  who 
had  been  admitted  to  th^freedom  of  federate  states,  provided  they 
had  a  settlement  in  Italy  at  the  time  when  the  law  was  passed,  and 
had  asserted  the  privilege,  before  the  praetor,  within  sixty  days  firom 
the  period  at  which  it  was  promulgated.  With  this  form  Archias 
complied,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  his  claims  were  never 
called  in  question. 

At  length,  a  certain  individual,  named  Qratius,  accused  him  of 
not  having  any  just  title  to  the  character  of  a  Roman  citizen,  and 
attempted  to  drive  him  from  the  city,  under  the  enactment  expelling 
all  foreigners  who  usurped,  without  due  right,  the  name  and  attri- 
butes of  Roman  citizens. 

The  records  of  Heraclea  having  been  destroyed  during  the  Social 
war,  and  the  name  of  Archias  not  appearing  in  any  census  of  Roman 
citizens,  certain  doubts  were  thrown  on  the  legal  rights  of  his  client 
Ciceio,  therefore,  enlarges  on  the  dignity  of  literature  and  poetry, 
and  the  various  accomplishments  of  Archias,  which  gave  him  so  just 
ft  claim  to  the  privileges  he  enjoyed.  He  beautifully  describes  the 
influence  which  study  and  a  love  of  letters  had  exercised  on  his  own 
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^g  character  and  conduct.  He  had  ^ence  imbibed  the  principle,  that 
gloxy  and  virtue  should  be  the  darling  objects  of  life,  and  that,  to 
attaui  these,  all  difficulties  and  dangers  were  to  be  despised. 

The  praetor  who  presided  on  this  occasion  had  been  supposed  to 
be  Quintus  Cicero,  brother  of  the  orator :  the  ancient  commentary 
on  this  oration,  discovered  by  Maio,  fully  establishes  Ais  point. — ^The 
date  of  the  speech  is  A.  U.  C.  692,  B.  C.  63,  and  Cicero  was  then 
in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 


2.  Si  quid  est  in  me  tfi^mu,  dec.  '*  If  there  be  aught  of  talent 
in  me,  0  Judges,  and  I  am  well  aware  how  scanty  that  is ;  or  if  any 
experience  in  public  speaking,  in  which  I  do  not  deny  that  I  am 
moderately  versed ;  or  if  any  acquaintance  with  the  theory  of  this 
same  art,  resulting  from  the  zealous  cultiTation  and  disciplining 
mfluence  of  the  most  liberal  studies,  &om  which  I  acknowledge  that 
DO  portion  of  my  life  has  ever  been  estranged,*'  dec.  Manage  telb 
a  curious  story,  that  the  first  sentence  of  this  oration  cost  Patra  four 
years  to  translate,  and  that,  after  all,  he  omitted  "  quod  sentia  quant 
tit  exiguumy    {Menagiana^  3,  10.) 

3.  In  qua,  dec.  **  Cicero,  as  Hottoman  remarks,  has  here  aeci  • 
dentally  fallen  upon  an  hexameter,  from  in  qua  to  esse  inclusive. 

4.  Hujusce  rei  ratio  aliqua.  The  expression  hmjuscs  r«t  refers 
to  public  speaking ;  while  by  ratio  is  meant  theoretical  and  critical 
skill.  Compare  the  definition  of  the  latter  term,  as  given  by  I.  0. 
Emesti,  in  his  Lexicon,  Teehtwl.  Lai.  JRhet.Tp.  320:  **SaHiO 
iiceniif  omnium  earum  r«ruiii,  quae  ad  oj^sm  dicendi  vel  eloquen* 
tiam  tradendam  pertinent^  aecuratam  Mctamque  insHtutionem 
compUetitur.*^ 

6.  Hie  A.  lAdmus.  "My  friend  Aulus  Licinius  here."  The 
student  will  note  the  force  of  the  pronoun  hie  in  this  clause. — ^Two 
MSS.  subjoin  Archias,  but  the  one  which  we  have  given  is  undoubt- 
edly the  true  readings  since  Cicero  would  purposely,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  speech,  employ  only  the  Roman  part  of  his  client's 
name. 

6.  Repetere,  "  To  claim  in  return."  As  the  farmer  seeks  % 
return  of  produce,  for  the  labour  of  cultivation. — Prope  suo  jure^ 
**  By  a  right  almost  peculiarly  his  own." 

7.  Nam  quoad  Umgissime,  dec.  "  For  as  far  back  as  my  mind 
caii  possibly  look  over  the  period  of  the  past,  and  recall  the  most 
distant  reminiscences  of  boyhood,  reviewing  my  career  even  from 
that  early  day,  I  see  this  one  to  have  been  my  chief  adviser  and  guide 
for  attempting,  and  for  entering  on  the  path  of  these  oratorical 
studies."    The  meaning  oiprincipem  here  is  best  given  by  the  two 
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EogUsli  terms,  *<  adviser  and  guide."  By  raiionem  Mtuiiorum  is  ^g 
meant  the  theoretical  pursuit  of  private  studies. 

8.  Ad  tngrediendam,  dee.  Cicero  here  means  to  allude  to  his 
earlier  studies,  since  his  later  ones  were  pursued  under  other 
instructers. 

9.  Pueriitae,  Cicero  was  about  five  years  old,  when  he  was 
first  i^aced  undw  this  caie  of  Archias. 

10.  ConfomuUa.  "  Moulded."  Compare  Emesti,  Lex.  Teehn, 
p.  82,   <*  ConfarnuUio  dicUur,  cum  ret  informis  fit  elegant  et  fat' 


\\.  A  quo  id  aeeepimut,  ice,  **  From  whom  we  received  that, 
by  which  we  might  be  enabled  to  lend  aid  to  the  rest  of  our  fellow* 
creatures,  and  |>reserve  others  from  injury." 

12.  Ae  ne  ^w  a  noHSf  dtc.  "  And  lest  any  one  may  chance  to 
wonder,  that  such  a  remark  as  this  is  made  by  me,  because  there  is 
in  this  individual  a  different  kind  of  genius,  and  not  that  theoretical 
or  practical  acquaintance  witlrpublic  speaking  to  which  we  aspire, 
not  even  we  ourselves  have  ever  been  exclusively  devoted  to  this 
one  pursuit."  Since  Archias  was  a  poet  and  not  an  orator,  Cicero 
thought  it  might  perhaps  appear  strange  to  some  of  his  auditors,  to 
hear  him  assert  that  he  had  derived  so  much  benefit  finom  the 
former. 

13.  Haee  dieendi  ratio,  dec.  Observe  the  peculiar  force  of  haee, 
and  consult,  as  regards  the  meaning  of  ratio,  what  is  remaiked 
under  note  4. 

14.  Ne  not  ptidem  urn,  dec.  The  MSS.  and  early  editions 
have  euncti  in  place  of  y|t.  This  latter  reading  is  an  emendation 
of  Emesti's,  and  has  been  very  generally  adopted  by  subsequent 
edit(»B.  It  is  evidently  required  by  the  context,  and  stands 
opposed  to  penitus. — ^By  kuie  ufd  studio  is  meant  oratory. 

15.  Etenimomnes  artes,  &c.  **For  all  those  arts,  that  have 
relation  to  liberal  knowledge,  possess  a  kind  of  common  bond  of 
union,  and  are  connected  together  by  a  species  of  natural  affinity." 
The  liberal  arts  are  meant. 

16.  Humamtatem.  The  term  humanitaa  is  applied  by  the  Latin 
writers  to  liberal  and  polite  studies,  from  their  humanizing  influence 
on  the  mind.  Compare  the  language  of  Aulus  Gellius,  13,  16  : 
«*  Qui  verba  Laiina  fecerunt,  quique  hie  probe  uei  sunt,  humanita- 
tem  appeUaverurU  id  propemodum  quod  Ghraeci  vai6t(av  vocant,  nos 
eruditionem  institutionemque  in  bouas  artes  didmus  ;  quas  qui 
sinceriier  cupiunt  appetuntque,  hi  sunt  vel  maxime  humanissfmi.** 

1.  In  quMstione  legitima.     "  In  the  discussion  of  a  mere  legal  ^Q 
question."    The  point  involved  in  the  present  case,  respecting  tli^ 
21* 
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4Q  citizenahip  of  Anhiaa  was  a  stzieily  legal  one. — In  jtuUcio  fubUeo, 
It  was  in  fact  only  a  case  about  the  private  right  of  citizenahip,  but 
then  the  question  turned  on  the  interpretation  of  a  public  law, 
which  consequently  gave  the  trial  a  public  aspect. 

2.  Cum  ret  agatur,  Sec,  **  When  a  case  is  plead  befinB  a 
praetor  of  'the  Roman  people,  a  most  accomplished  individual,  and 
before  judges  of  the  gravest  character.''  SSeverissimos,  in  this  sen- 
tence, is  regarded  by  some  commentatois,  as  referring  to  the  strict 
impartiality  of  the  bench  whom  Cicero  is  addressing.  It  certainly' 
has  this  meaning  elsewhere,  but  in  the  present  instance  the  one 
which  we  have  assigned  to  it  is  undoubtedly  preferable.  Cicero 
means,  that  the  mode  of  defence,  which  he  is  going  to  adopt,  may 
perhaps,  at  first  view,  seem  unsnited  to  the  gtave  character  of  the 
judges  before  whom  he  is  to  speak,  who  would  expect  merely  a 
formal  and  technical  discussion  of  a  dry  legal  point,  and  not  a  fiiglil 
of  oratory  about  the  beneficial  effects  of  liberal  studies. 

3.  Praetorem.  It  used  to  be  a  warmly-contested  point  who  tfio 
praetor  was  that  presided  on  this  occasion.  The  old  commentazy 
discovered  by  Maio  settles  the  question.     The  praetor  was  Cicero's 

'  brother,  Q.  Cicero,  himself  an  epic  and  tragic  poet.  The  words  of 
the  commentary  are :  '*  Hunc  entm  eausam,  lege  Pajia,  de  eivkaie 
RoTMma,  apud  Qumtum  Ciceronem  dixit^^^  &c. 

4.  Judices.  In  conformity  with  the  Anrelian  law  of  L.  Auielius 
Cotta,  passed  during  the  consulship  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  the 
judges  on  public  trials  were  selected,  at  the  time  this  case  was 
plead,  from  the  senators,  equites,  and  tribunes  of  the  treasury. 
fCkmsult  note  16,  page  43.)  These  judf^s  formed  a  select  coun* 
cil,  who  assisted  the  praetor  with  their  advice.  They  sat  by  him 
ttn  subselUa,  or  benches,  and  are  hence  often  called  his  a$8e»9cret. 

5.  Quad  non  modo,  dec.  "  Which  is  at  variance  with  not  only 
the  custom  of  public  trials,  but  even  with  the  mode  of  pleading  that 
is  usual  at  the  bar."  Hence  he  fears,  lest  it  may  not  seem  to 
comport  with  the  grave  character  of  the  court  before  which  he  is 
speaking. 

6.  Ut  in  hoc  causa,  &c.  «« To  grant  me  this  mdulgence  in  the 
present  case,  an  indulgence  well-suited  to  the  character  of  the 
accused,  and,  as  I  hope,  not  disagreeable  to  yourselves  ;  that  you 
permit  me,  namely,  when  pleading  in  behalf  of,"  dec. 

7.  Ha4:  VMtra  humanitatey  &c.  "  Before  a  bench  as  disti» 
guished  as  yoorsclves  for  liberal  knowledge,  and  while  such  a 
praetor,  in  fine,  as  the  present  one,  presides  at  this  trial."  Hoe 
fraelore  suits  well  the  language  of  one  brother  to  another ;  a 
fcti^r  strain  of  compliment  would  have  been  out  of  place. 
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8.  De  Miudm  humanUaiu,  &c.    *<  To  enlaigc,  with  somewhat  ^Q 
more  fireedom  than  is  usual  here,  on  liberal  studies  and  literature  in 

in  general,  and,  in  the  case  of  such  an  individual  as  this,  who,  on 
account  of  his  retited  and  studious  mode  of  life,  has  been  by  no 
means  conversant  with  pubhc  trials,  and  the  risks  that  attend  them, 
to  employ  a  novel  and  unusual  mode  of  peaking." — Tractata  eat 
is  here  equivalent  to  exerduua  eti,  Ck>mpare  the  ezplajiation  of 
Boxing .  *'  TrMcUtmus  rem,  quam  aUingimu9,vel  in  qua  nos  exer- 
temut;  ei  tic  ipsae  res,  ewe  peraonae^  quae  in  aliqua  re  exercefir 
lur,  in  ea  tractori  dicuntur.  Consult  also  Emesti,  Clav,  Cic.  s.  t. 
intcUare. 

9.  hi  ejutmodi  peretma.  Referring  to  Archias.  Passeratius 
makes  the  allusion  to  be  to  the  orator  himself,  of  which  explanation 
Bormann  (ad  Ov.  Rem.  Am.  381)  approves.  Both,  however,  are 
wrong.    Consult  Emesti,  CUv,  Cie,  s.  v.  traetwre. 

10.  Noto  quodam,  &c.  The  novel  kind  of  qfieaking,  to  which 
Cicero  allodes,  is  the  introduction  of  literary  topics  into  the  discua- 
sion  of  a  legal  point. 

11.  Perficiam  profeeto,  dec.  *'  I  wfll  assuredly  cause  you  to 
entertain  the  conviction,  that  my  friend  Aulus  Licinms  here,  not 
only  oi)gfat  not,  as  he  is  a  citiien,  to  be  excluded  from  their  number, 
but  even  ought,  if  he  were  not  a  citizen,  to  be  admitted  amoi^ 
them." 

12.  Nam  ut  prnrnun,  dice.  From  his  being  subsequently  called 
praetexlahu^  Archias  must  at  the  time  here  alluded  to  have  been 
about  14  or  15  years  of  age. 

18.  Ad  humanitatei^  informari.  **  To  be  trained  up  to  libera! 
knowledge."  More  literally,  *<tobe  moulded."  Ctnnpare  the 
explanation  of  Manutius,  *'  Quasi  formae  tnitium  a  Uteris  acdpiat 
puerUis  aetas^  quae  per  se  irrformis  esseL" 

14.  Ad  scribenii  studium.  "  To  poetic  composition."  More 
literally,  "  to  the  study  of  composition."  Some  of  the  epigrams  of 
Archias  are  preserved  in  the^  Anthology,  vol.  2,  p.  80,  seqq.  ed, 
Jacobs,    His  poetical  merits  are  evidently  ovenated  by  Cicero. 

16.  Loco  nobili.  '^  Of  a  distinguished  iamily."— Ce2e&h  quam- 
dam  urhe,  "  A  city  once  populous  and  flourishing."  As  regards 
the  force  of  ceUber  compare  Emesti,  Cla».  Cic.  s.  t.  ^'Abundans 
incolis  et  frequens.^^  So  ad  Herenn.  2,  4,  "  Locus  Celebris  an 
desertus.** — ^The  words  urbs^  oppidum,  locus,  when  in  apposition  to 
names  of  towns,  as  the  place  where  any  thing  occurs,  may  be  in  the 
ablative  without  in,  though  the  name  of  the  place  be  in  the  genitive. 

16.  Eruditissimis  hominibus,  &e.  **  Aboundmg  in  the  meet 
iMmed  men,  and  conspicuous  for  an  attachment  to  the  most  liboi«l 
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^9  fltudiet.**  What  tba  gnminariaiM  call  a  sengma  operates  in  ajghtr^ 
enti,  that  ia,  our  idiom  reqoirea  a  diffeient  meaning  for  each 
clauie. 

17.  Ei,  We  have  inserted  this  pronoon  into  the  text  on  the 
suggestion  of  Lambinns  and  Emesti.    It  is  also  given  by  Schtttz, 

18.  Sie  ejus  advenHu  cd^abantur,  dec.  "  His  aniyals  were 
attended  with  so  much  eclat,  that  the  expectation  foimed  of  the 
individual  exceeded  the  fame  of  his  talents,  his  anival  itself,  and  the 
admiiation  it  excited,  suipassed  the  ejqpeetation  to  which  he  himself 
had  given  rise.** 

19.  Graxcimimarhumaediseiplinaintm.  <<  Of  Ghmecian  arts  and 
culture.** — SiuMaque  haee.  Referring  to  liberal  studies  in  generaL 
^^Vehemeniius.    "  With  more  ardour.** 

20.  litdem  in  oppidis.  He  uses  the  tenn  oppidis  puiposely,  as 
indicating  places  of  inferior  rank  to  the  capital,  Rome,  which  was 
properly  cidled  urbt. 

21.  NonnegligdMfUur,    A  liioteB,  (ot  maxinuflorebatU. 

22.  Qui  aliquid  de  ingemitf  &c.  "  Who  were  able  to  form  any 
estimate  of  talents,**  i.  e.  who  were  intelligent  enough  to  maik  the 
existence  of  talent  in  another. 

23.  Hoc  iarUa  celebritaU  famae.  "Amid  this  so  brilliant  a 
reputation.** — Absenitinu.  Referring  to  those  who  were  absent 
at  the  time,  and,  of  course,  personally  unacquainted  with  him. 

gQ  1.  Mario  consuU  et  Catulo.  C.  Marius  was  seven  times  consul ; 
this  was  his  fourth  consulship,  A.  U.  0.  650.  Of  Catulus  Cicero 
speaks  in  high  terms,  Orat.  2,  7,  and  elsewhere. 

2.  Naetus  est  primumj  dec.  "  He  found,  in  the  first  place,  those 
individuals  in  the  consulship,  of  whom  the  one  could  furnish  the 
noblest  subjects  for  poetic  composition,  the  other  both  memorable 
actions,  and  also  an  attachment  to  liberal  studies  and  a  practised 
ear.**  By  the  first  of  these  is  meant  Marius,  whose  exploits  over 
the  Teutones  and  Gimbri  were  celebrated  in  verse  by  Archias :  the 
other  is  Catulus,  who  shared  with  Marius  the  glory  of  the  Cimbrian 
victory,  and  was  also,  as  Cicero  styles  him,  {Brutus^  c.  35,)  "  vir 
doctus  et  disertus^  He  wrote  the  history  of  his  consulship,  after 
the  manner  of  Xenophon,  and  dedicated  it  to  A.  Furius,  the  poet. 
Cicero,  elsewhere,  (de  Off.  1, 37,)  ascribes  to  the  Catuh,  &ther  and 
eon,  **  exquisitum  litterarum  judicium.** 

3.  Aures.  Referring,  not  merely  to  his  listening  with  attention 
to  the  recitations  of  Archias,  but  also  to  his  being  enabled,  by  good 
taste  and  a  practised  ear,  to  pass  an  accurate  opinion  on  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  bard.  Compare  the  remark  of  Manutius  :  "  Aures : 
QuaCf  quod  audirent  judicare  possent,"  and  also  that  of  Doling  * 
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**  Aures  adMbere^  h.  e.  pereipere  et  iijiutUan  earmifatm  pu/Uhriiw-  ^Q 

4.  Adhibere,  We  haTe  rendered  this  veA  by  our  Engtish  term 
**  to  furnish,*'  i.  e.  exhibit  or  display,  rather  than  have  recourse  to 
an  awkward  zeugma,  as  recommended  by  Dixring. 

5.  LueulU.  The.  two  brothers,  L.  licimos  and  Marcus  Lncullas. 
The  fonner  was  the  emineDt  commander,  whose  biograj^  is  giTen 
by  Plutarch. 

6.  PrMUxtaSus.  *<  A  mere  youth.*'  A  Roman  tenn  applied  to 
a  foreigner.  Among  the  Homans,  yoting  persons  wore  ^e  toga 
fraeiexta  until  they  vrere  seventeen  yean  of  age,  when  they  assumed 
the  toga  viriUs.  Cicero,  most  probably,  does  not  mean  to  designate 
very  closely  the  age  of  Aichias,  snd  the  Utter  perhaps  may,  at  the 
time  here  alluded  to,  have  actually  passed  the  period  of  seventeen : 
be  only  mcians  to  speak  of  him  as  possessing  attainments  the  more 
lemarkable  on  account  of  his  ezt(eme  youth. 

7.  Non  solum  tngenU,  dec.  <*  Was  owing,  not  only  to  his  genius 
tad  literacy  acquirements,  but  also  to  his  amiable  temper  and  virtu- 
ous dispoutbn." — Damns.     Referring  to  the  family  of  the  LuculU. 

8.  mNumiiieo.  "  The  eelebmted  Numidicus."  The  pronoun 
aU  has  hero  the  force  of  the  Greek  article  when  used  emphatically. 
MetelluB  received  the  title  of  Numidieus^  ftaoi  his  having  defeated 
Jugurtha  in  two  battles,  and  made  himself  msster  of  nearly  aU 
Numidia.  Jugurtha,  however,  was  finally  taken  captive  and  the  war 
ended  by  Marius.  Still  Metellus  was,  in  fact,  the  true  tictor,  having 
been  reeiUed  when  on  the  eve  of  terminating  the  contest. 

9.  Et  ejus  fiio  Pio.  "  And  to  his  son  Pius.'*  The  son  of  Q. 
Metellus  Numidicvs  received  the  cognomen  of  PiiLS,  from  his  having 
obtiained,  by  his  entreaties,  from  the  Roman  people,  the  recall  of  his 
father  from  exile.    Compare  Cic,  Or.  in  Senat.  post  red.  c.  16 : 

**  Pro  me  nan ut  pro  Q.  Metello,  summo  et  clarissimo  viro, 

speetata  jam  adoleseoniia  JUhts  depreeaius  est.*^ — ^Among  the  Ro* 
mans,  the  terms  puts  and  pietas  indicated  not  only  duty  towards 
the  gods,  bat  also  to  one's  country,  parents,  relations,  friends,  dec. 
Hence,  in  the  present  instance,  the  appeUation  Pius  conveys  the 
idea  of  filial  duty.  Compare  Cic.  do  Off.  3,  23 :  "  Ipsi  patriae 
eenducit  pios  haJbere  does  in  parentes." 

10.  Audiebatur  a  M.AemUio.  **He  found  a  hearer  in  M. 
Aemitius,"  i.  e.  M.  Aemilius  vna  one  of  his  hearers.  The  allusion 
IB  to  the  poet's  recitations  in  private  circles. — The  Aemilius  here 
mesnt  is  the  famous  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus.  Consult  Historical 
Index. 

«  11.  VivebaL    <'  He  lived  on  terms  of  mtimacy." 
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5Q      13.  CoUbatur.    « He  was  highly  esteemed." 

13.  LucuUoi  vero,  &e.  "  While,  holding  as  he  did  the  LacnUi, 
aad  Drains,  and  the  Octayii,  and  Cato,  and  the  whole  family  of  the 
Hortenaii,  attached  to  himself  by  habits  of  intimacy,  he  was  hon- 
oured by  them  with  marks  of  the  highest  regard.*' 

14.  Dnutun,  M.  Linus  Drusus,  tnbune  of  the  codudods,  who 
had  promised  the  people  a  law  about  admitting  the  Italian  allies  to 
the  rights  of  citizenship.  He  was  slam  at  his  own  home  by  Q.  Ya- 
rius.     Consult  Historical  Index. 

15.  Octavio*,  The  two  OctsTii,  Cneiuaand  Lucius. — Catanem, 
Probably,  M.  Cato,  the  father  of  Cato  Uticensts.  Compare  ifantf- 
ftiw,  ad  loe. 

16.  CoUbant,  **  Courted  his  acquaintance."— Qui  aliquid,  dec. 
*<  Who  were  really  desirous  of  making  some  literary  acquisitions 
and  becoming  his  hearers,"  i.  e.  of  improving  themsdves  .by  becom- 
ing his  auditors. — Si  qui  forte  timulabaiU,  "  Whoever  chanced  to 
affect  this  desire." 

17.  Interim  saiit  Umgo  irUervaUo.  "  Some  considerable  time 
after  this." 

18.  In  SicUiam.  Some  of  the  early  editors  have  CUiciamy  and 
Ilgen  attempts  to  defend  it  as  the  true  reading.  Most  of  the 
MSS.,  however,  give  Sieiliam. — ^This  journey  of  Lucullus  does  not 
wp^GBX  to  have  been  made  in  any  public  capacity.  Ogen,  in  attempt- 
ing to  prove  CUiciam  the  true  reading,  thinks  it  probable  that  Lu- 
cullus, in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  public  affairs,  followed  in 
the  train  of  Sylla,  when  the  latter  was  sent  as  propraetor  to  that 
country.  This  is  all,  however,  a  purely  gratuitous  supposition. 
{Bgen.  Animadv.  Hist.  et.  Crit.  in  Orat.  pro  Arch.  p.  12,  teqq.) 

19.  HeraeUMm.  In  Lucania,  between  the  rivers  Aciris  and 
Siris.     Consult  Geographical  Index. 

20.  Quae  cum  e^eet,  dec.  "And  smce  this  state  enjoyed  very 
fitvourable  privileges,  and  a  veiy  advantageous  alliance  with  us," 
i.  e.  very  fiivourable  privileges  by  reason  of  an  advantageous  alliance 
with  us.  The  alliance  here  referred  to  was  nuide  with  Rome,  al 
the  time  that  Pyrrhus  was  in  Italy,  A.  U.  C.  475. — ^A  zeugma,  as 
will  be  pwoeived,  operates  in  aequissimo, 

21.  Data  est  civitasy  dec.  "  By  the  law  of  Silvanus  and  Carbo, 
the  rights  of  Hpman  citizenship  were  granted  to  strangers,  in  case 
any  of  tiiem  had  been  enrolled  as  citizens  by  the  states  in  alliance 
with  Roilie,  provided  they  had  a  domicil  in  Italy  at  the  time  when 
the  law  was  passed,  and  provided  also  they  made  their  claim  under 
ti^  law,  before  the  praetor,  within  sixty  days  after  the  passage  of 
the  same."    Cicero  quotes  here,  in  part,  the  veiy  language  of  t^ 
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hw,  with  the  change  merely  from  the  present  to  the  pert  tense  on  5Q 
accomit  of  data  est  which  precedes.    The  two  quotations  are  com- 
monly printed  in  capitals,  but  incorrectly,  since  the  change  of  tense 
precludesi  of  course,  the  idea  of  their  being  the  ipaitsima  verba  of 
the  law. 

.  22.  SUvani  lege  et  Carboms.  The  indiyiduals  here  meant  were 
M.  Flaatins  Silvanos  and  C.  Papirins  Carbo.  They  were  tribmiee 
of  the  commons  when  the  law  in  question  was  proposed  by  them, 
A.  U.  0.  664.  It  is  sometimes  called  Ux  PUaUia,  from  the  nomen 
of  Silvanus.     Consult  Legal  Index. 

23.  Multos  jam  annoa.  "  Many  years  before  this."  He  csme 
to  Rome  A.  U.  C.  652,  and  hence  had  been  residing  there  twelve 
years  before  the  passage  of  the  law. — Q,  Metellum.  Manutius 
thinks  that  Q.  Metellus  Creticus  is  here  meant,  but  Ferratius,  with 
more  probability,  Metellus  Pius. 

24.  Si  nihil  aliud,  &c.  **  If  we  are  to  treat,  on  the  present 
occasion,  of  nothing  else  except  of  his  citizenship  at  Heradea,  and 
the  application  of  the  law  in  diat  case,  I  have  nothing  farther  to 
say  ;  my  cause  is  plead,"  i.  e.  if  I  am  to  confine  my  remarks,  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  the  fact  of  his  being  an  admitted  citizen  of 
Heraclea,  &,c. — ^The  law  referred  to  is  that  of  Silvanus  and  Carbo. 

25.  Grati.  Some  editions  read  Gracche,  but  Grati  rests  on 
better  MSS.  authority,  and  is  given  by  Ernesti,  Orellius,  &c.  Ilgen 
thinks,  that,  as  the  getu  Gratia  is  unknown  to  us,  the  individual 
here  meant  was  most  probably  Numerius  Quinctius  Gracchus,  tribune 
of  the  commons,  A.  U.  C.  697.  But  does  it  foUow,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  accuser,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  must  be  a  memr 
ber  of  a  family  that  is  known  to  us  1 

26.  Turn.  "  At  the  time  already  mentioned,"  i.  e.  the  period  of 
his  visit  to  Heraclea  in  company  with  LucuIIus. 

27.  Summa  attctoritatef  dec.  "  Of  the  highest  credit,  the  most 
scrupulous  regard  for  truth,  and  the  strictest  integrity."  Rdigio 
here  refers  to  the  scrupulous  caution  that  ought  to  be  observed  in 
giving  testimony,  so  that  the  whole,  truth  may  be  told  but  nothing 
beyond.  Compare  the  general  definition  of  Ernesti,  "  Rdigio  est 
summa  in  quacunque  re  dUigentia,  ne  quid  minus  recte  fioL'* 
iClav.  Cic,  s.  ▼.) 

28.  Qui  se  mm  opinarit  dec.  <*Who  states,  that  he  does  not 
think  it  was  so,  but  knows  it  as  a  fact ;  that  he  did  not  hear  it  from 
others,  but  saw  it  with  his  own  eyes ;  that  he  was  not  present 
merely,  but  was  himself  an  actor  in  the  afiair,"  i.  e.  aided  Archies 
in  obtaining  the  rights  of  citizenship  at  Heraclea,  by  his  personaL 
ii^rference. 
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50  ^*  ^^""^  mandoHs,  dee.  "\^^  written  docomentB  and  pubbe 
teatimony.*'  The  deputies  from  Henclea  brought  with  them  such 
written  docomento  and  proofs  as  mi^t,  in  the  absence  of  the  origi* 
nal  registers,  tend  to  furnish  the  next  best  means  ibr  substantiating 
the  claims  of  Archias. 

g]^  1.  Heracleentem,  **  As  a  citizen  of  Heraclea,"  i.  e.  the  freedom 
of  the  city  had  been  conferred  on  him,  not  beiiig  a  citizen  by  birth. 
Lambinus  and  Emesti  |»opose  HeraeUae  wm,  eonsiderii^  ad9erip» 
twni  as  a  mere  gloss. 

2.  Tahulaa  publieof.  "  The  public  r^gisteiB.'^  The  lists  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  citizens. 

3.  Itaiicobello.  The  war  made  by  the  Italian  alfies  (hence  called 
likewise  the  social  war)  upon  the  Roman  Fqrabtic,  in  order  to  eztoit 
from  it,  by  force  of  arms,  the  rights  of  citizenship.  From  the  Marsi 
having  begun  it,  this  war  i^sometimes  denominated  the  Maisic. 

4.  Tabulario.  *<The  registry."  The  office  where  the  public 
records  were  kept.    Compare  note  2. 

5.  Ad  eat  V^  hahefUMSt  mhH  Hare,  **To  say  notiiing  witii 
regard  to  the  evidence  that  we  have." — Quae  habere  non  posMMtiis. 
The  public  register  which  has  been  destroyed. 

6.  De  hominum  menwria  tacere.  "  To  be  silent  as  to  the  testi- 
mony of  men,*'  i.  e.  as  to  what  is  testified,  in  the  present  case,  by 
Lucullus  and  the  Heracleans. 

7.  Literarum  memariam  fiagitate,  **  To  insist  <m  that  of  re- . 
cords." 

8.  Cum  hahetu,  **  Although  you  have." — Integerrim  municipii. 
**  Of  a  free  city  of  the  strictest  honour."  When  this  oration  was 
delivered  Heraclea  was  a  mumevpium ;  when  Archias  obtained  from 
it  the  rights  of  citizenship,  it  was  a  eimtas  foederata. 

9.  Quas  idem  dieist  &c.  <*  Which  even  you  yoursetf  confess 
are  accustomed  to  be  falsified." 

10.  Ai  domicilium,  &c.  <*  But,  you  will  say,  he  had  not  ida 
domicil  in  Italy."  Cicero  here  anticipates  a  frivolous  objection  of 
GratiuB,  that  Archias  had  not  fulfilled  the  first  requisite  of  the  law. 
The  common  text  has  Romae,  for  which  we  have  substituted  m 
ItaUOf  a  conjecture  of  Lambinus,  which  Emesti  and  others  adopt 
The  law  required  a  domicil  in  Italy,  not  at  Rome :  this  latter  pro- 
vision would  have  been  absurd.  Cicero^s  argument,  therefore,  is 
briefly  this  :  if  Archias  lived  at  Rome  many  years  before  he  was 
enrolled  as  a  citizen  of  Heraclea,  he  must  necessarily  have  had  a 
domicil  in  Italy.  Now,  that  he  so  dwelt  at  Rome  is  well  ascertained ; 
consequently  he  fidfiUed,  as  regarded  a  domicil,  all  the  provisions 
of  the  enactment.  * 
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11.  Ante  eMuUem  datam.    Namely,  at  Henclea. — Sedemor%-  5I 
mum  rerurny  ^.   "  The  seat  of  all  his  efforts  and  all  his  fortunes." 

12.  At  non  est  jirofes»U9.  "  Bat  he  did  not  make  his  claim  under 
the  law."    Anticipating  a  second  objection  from  his  opponent 

13.  Immo  verOf  Ac.  **  Nay,  indeed,  he  did  do  so,  in  those  veiy 
registers,  which  are  the  only  ones  connected  with  that  claiming  of 
the  rights  of  "citizenships  and  with  the  college  of  praetors,  that 
possess  the  authority  of  public  documents."  Cicero  means,  that 
Archias  not  only  claimed  in  due  season  the  tights  of  citizenship,  bat 
bad  his  name  enrolled  in  those  registers  which  were  considered  the 
most  accurately  kept.**  These  were  the  registers  of  Metellus,  those 
of  Appins  and  Gabinius  being  regarded,  for  the  reasons  which  he 
specifies,  as  of  little  or  no  authority. 

14.  Nam  eum^  6cc,  **  For,  whereas  the  registefa  of  AppiuH  wdftf 
•aid  to  hare  been  ketpt  in  too  careless  a  manner,  while  the  coimp« 
tion  of  Gabinius,  as  long  as  he  escaped  impeachment,  the  ruin  that 
overtook  him  after  condemnation,  deprived  his  registers  of  all  credit ; 
Metellus,  on  the  other  hand,  of  aU  men  the  most  scrupulous  and  the 
most  observant  of  the  laws,  displayed  so  much  exactness  in  his 
own,  as  to  have  come  before  Lncius  Lentulus,  the  praetor,  and  the 
judges  who  were  sitting  with  him,  and  to  have  declared  that  he  wae 
rendered  uneasy  by  the  erasure  of  a  single  name." — Cicero  here 
places  the  registers  of  Metefius  in  direct  opposition  to  those  of 
Appius  and  Gabinius,  acd  cites  a  -little  anecdote  to  show  how  care* 
lul  and  scrupulous  a  man  the  former  was.  His  argument  then  be- 
comes a  very  strong  one.  If  the  name  of  Archias  be  found  in  the 
registers  of  a  praetor  so  famed  for  his  exactness  as  Metellus  wtis^ 
this  circumstance  funiahes  the  best  possible  proof  in  support  of  the 
poet's  claim. 

15.  Appii.  Appius  Claudius  and  P.  Gabiodus  Capito  were  prae« 
tors  along  with  Metellus,  ip  the  year  when  Archias  was  registered. 
Gabinius,  after  returmng  from  his  government  of  Achaia^  was  ac:*' 
eased  of  extortion  by  Lucius  Fiso,  and  condemned,  and  hence  hie 
disgraceful  fall  destroyed  the  credit  of  his  register,  which  his  pfevi« 
oos  corruption  had  ahready  greatly  impaired. 

16.  Modeatiigimtu.  Equivalent  here  to  Ugtm  oUtrtantuitinms. 
Compare  the  remark  of  Ddring,  **  homo  emm  modestua  td  rndximi 
modestiam  suam  probai  dilig  enter  ohservando  ea,  quae  eum  obaer 
wtre  deeet.**  Henee,  Or.  post  red,  in  Sen.  c.  %  the  eiprtBssionf 
modesti  amsnles  is  applied  to  magistnates  who  sfariidc  from  the  ide» 
of  diHng  any  thing  in  violation  of  the  laws."  {Emesti^  Clav.  Cic.  s.  v.) 

17.  Judices.  The  assessores  of  the  praetor.  Coueult  note  4 
page  49. 

ii2 
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52  1®*  ^'  igitur  idbuUs.  The  student  wiD  obeenre  the  force  ci 
the  pronoun  hi*  in  this  clsnse,  referring  to  the  great  care  and  dili- 
gence with  which  the  register  of  Metelhis  was  kept. 

19.  NuUam  lituram,  &c.  "  You  see  no  erasure  in  the  name  of 
Aulus  Licinius."  We  ha^e  considered  in  nomen,  vith  Emesti,  as 
equivalent  here  to  tn  nomine.  It  may  also  be  differently  construed 
by  supplying  inductam. — Cicero*s  argument  is  a  simple  but  conclu- 
sive  one.  If  the  name  of  Archias  was  contained  m  the  register  of 
Metellus ;  if  there  was  no  erasure  about  this  name  ;  and  if  Metellus 
was  so  scrupulous  a  man  as  to  have  been  rendered  uneasy  on  one 
occasion,  by  an  actual  erasure,  and  to  have  openly  stated  this  in 
court  before  the  praetor  and  his  associate  judges,  all  this  foims  the 
strongest  possible  azgument  m  favour  of  Archias. 

20.  Mtdiocrihus  nuiUiSt  &c.  "  On  many  individuals  of  merely- 
moderate  abilities,  and  having  either  no  profession  at  all,  or  else 
some  humble  one." 

31.  In  Graecia.  Referring  to  Magna  Graecia,  in  Southern  Itafy, 
as  appears  at  once  from  the  names  immediately  after  subjoined, 
RheginoM,  Loerenses,  dec.,  denoting  communities  in  that  quarter. 

22.  KheginoBj  credoj  dec.  "  I  am  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Rhegium,  or  of  Locn,  or  of  Neapolis,  or  Tarentum, 
were  unwilling  to  bestow  that  favour  on  this  individual,  though 
enjoying  at  the  same  time  the  highest  reputation  for  talents,  whica 
they  were  accustomed  to  lavish  on  mere  actors.**  The  whole  sen- 
tence is  ironical,  of  which  credo  is  the  index.  The  favour  alluded 
to  is  the  right  of  citizenship. 

23.  Scemeis  artificibus.  Equivalent  to  hutriomhus.  So  the 
Greeks  sometimes  denominated  actors,  ol  wtpi  rd»  Li6vwnv  rt^^irac, 
and  LiowvioKoX  rexvTrai.  Compare  Wesselingy  ad  Diod,  Sie,  4,  5, 
vol.  3,  p.  452,  ed.  Bip. 

24.  Quid  1  cum  ceteris  dec.  Cicero  asks,  whether  Archias  can, 
with  any  justice,  be  deprived  of  his  citizenship,  who  was  actual(y 
enrolled  m  several  cities  of  Magna  Graecia,  but  preferred  being  le- 
garded  as  a  citizen  of  Heraclea,  when  so  many  foreigners  have  sur- 
reptitiously had  themselves  registered  in  these  same  cities  not  only 
subsequent  to  the  Plautian,  but  also  to  the  Papian  law.  They 
escape  with  impunity,  whereas  he  who  acted  with  perfect  good  faith 
is  sought  to  be  injured. 

25.  Legem  Papiam.  By  the  Papian  law,  named  from  its  pro- 
poser, the  tribune  C.  Papius,  A.  U.  C.  688,  in  the  consulship  of 
Cotta  and  Torquatus,  it  was  ordained,  that  all  foreigners  should  be 
expelled  from  the  city :  "  ut  peregrim  urhe  pellerentur.^*  In  con- 
sequence of  this  enactment,  many  foreigners  managed  to  have  thekr 
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nuneB  snneptitiondy  mserted  in  &e  registen  of  the  free  towns  of  g  |^ 
Italy,  as  citizens  of  the  same,  by  which  means  they  evaded  the  law. 

26.  In  eorum  munkipiorumt  «Scc.  AQading  to  Rhegiom,  Locri, 
&c.  These  were  now  munieipuif  under  the  Julian  law,  but  had 
been  eimtatts  foederatae  when  Archias  obtained  from  them  the 
rights  of  citizenship.     Consult  Legal  Index. 

27.  Irrepserint.  By  clandestine  means.  Alluding  most  prob- 
ably to  the  corruption  of  the  magistrates  who  had  charge  of  these 
registers. 

28.  Census  nostro»f  &dc,  '*  You  ask,  forsooth,  for  the  lists  of 
our  censors,"  i.  e.  you  demand  that  the  census-lists  be  produced. 
Gratius  maintained  that  the  name  of  Archias  was  not  upon  the 
books  of  the  censors.  Cicero  replies,  that,  at  those  times  wHen  the 
census  was  taken,  Aichias  was  absent  from  Rome  with  Lucullus, 
and  that  when  he  was  present  in  Rome,  no  census  for  the  year 
was  made. 

29.  Est  envm  obseurum.  **  For  it  is,  it  seems,  a  fact  not  gener- 
ally known."  Ironical. — ProxtrMs  censoribus,  "  That,  under  the 
last  censors."  The  censors  referred  to  were  L.  GelHus  and  Cn. 
Lentulus,  A.  U.  C.  683. 

1 .  Hune.    Referring  to  Archias.  g2 

2.  Superioribus,  "That  under  the  censors  immediately  pre- 
ceding ^e  last."  Thdse  were  L.  Marcius  Philippus  and  M.  Per- 
pema,  A.  U.  C.  667,  after  whom  the  census  was  for  a  lohg  time 
intermitted.  ...  * 

3.  Cum  eodem  qudestore.  **  With  the  same  individual,  then 
filling  the  office  of  quaestor." 

4.  PrinUs.  "  That,  under  the  first  censors  afler  he  reeeired  the 
lights  of  citizenship."  These  were  L.  Julius  Caesar,  and  P. 
liicinius  Crassus,  A.  U.  C.  664. 

5.  NuUam  popuU  partem,  dec.  <*  No  part  of  thb  people  was 
rated,"  i.  e.  no  census  was  taken  of  any  portion  of  the  people. 
In  consequence  of  no  census  haying  been  taken  on  this  occasion, 
Philippus  and  Perpema  were  chosen  censors  three  years  afl^, 
instead  of  five,  the  usual  interval,  in  order  to  remedy  the  omission 
The  census  had  not  been  held,  because  the  censors  were  too  much 
occu][Med  with  the  arrangement  of  eight  new  tribes,  composed  of 
foreigners  who  had  just  been  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens.  Archias,  residing  in  Rome  at  the  tim^  was  consequently 
not  rated. 

6.  Sed,  qtumiam  census^  dec.  "  But  stdl  farther,  since  the  mere 
entry  on  the  books  of  the  censors  does  not,  of  itself,  establish  the 
i^rht  of  citizenship.?' 
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g9     '^^  ^^^  '^  J""^  ^^  ^'    "  Ck>ndacted  himself,  at  that  peziod,  m 

much  like  a  citizen,  as  to  he  able  to  have  his  name  euolled  amcmg 

them."     After  ita  supply  ut  cen^eri  posaei, 

8.  lis  UmporibuSf  &c.  **  At  those  vezy  times  when,  aa  yea 
allege,  he  was  not,  even  in  his  own  opinion,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  of  Roman  citizens.*'  More  literally,  **  at  those  times,  with 
reference  to  which  (quoad  quae)  you  allege  that  he,'*  &c.  This 
construction  of  qtuu,  as  depending  on  quoadt  or  something  equiya- 
lent  understood,  will  save  us  the  necessity  of  reading  quels  with 
Oraevius,  in  place  of  quae,  or  of  supplying,  with  Emesti,  after 
crtminaris,  some  such  expression  as  dUendo,  or  cum  diets, 

9.  Testamenium  fecit,  &c.  Cicero  shows,  that  Archias,  at  the 
time  alluded  to,  was  actually  a  iloman  citizen,  from  the  three 
following  circumstances :  1.  From  his  making  a  will  according  to 
the  Roman  laws,  which  none  but  a  Roman  citizen  could  do.  2. 
I^^rom  his  succeeding  to  inheritances  left  by  Roman  citizens,  which 
a  foreigner  could  not  do.  3.  From  his  having  obtained  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  state  for  good  conduct. 

10.  Et  in  benefieOs,  <kc.  ^*  And  his  name  was  carried  to  the 
public  treasury,  in  the  list  of  the  beneficiaries,  by  L.  Lucullud  the 
proconsul."  Whenever  any  individual  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  public  service,  he  was  recommended  by  the  magistrate,  or 
governor,  under  whom  he  acted,  to  the  government  at  home.  A 
list,  containing  the  names  of  suoh  persons,  was  made  out  by  the 
pne  who  recommended  them,  and  was  deposited  by  him  in  the 
public  treasury,  or  archives  of  the  state.  The  persons  thus  noticed 
were  called  henefida,  (i.  e.  benefidarii,)  because  advantages  of  some 
kind  or  other  were  always  sure  to  be  reaped  by  them.  This  hon- 
our, however,  could  of  course  only  be  enjoyed  by  Roman  citizens, 
and  hence  Archias  must  have  been  one  of  the  latter.  (Consult,  as 
regards  the  beneficia  of  the  Romans,  the  remarks  of  Gronovius  dt 
fecun.  vet.  3, 17,  and  Manutius  ad  loc.) 

11.  Proconsvle.  The  common  text  has  praetor e  et  eonsule,  for 
wiiich  we  have  given  proeonsule  with  Graevius.  The  reason  of  the 
change  is  simply  this ;  the  lists  referred  to  in  the  text  were  made 
almost  always  by  the  provincial  magistrates,  and  as  one  of  the 
MSS.  collated  by  Graevius  has  P.  R.  consule  instead  ofpraeiore  et 
consule,  the  change  to  proeonsule  seems  a  very  rational  one. 
Emesti  observes  of  it,  "  Verissime  Graevius  eorrigit  Proeonsule.'*^ 

12.  Quaere  argumenta,  &c.  "  Seek  for  other  proofs  of  Archias'a 
pot  being  a  citizen,  if  you  can  find  any.  For  never  will  he  be 
fefoted  by  any  thing  appearing  either  in  his  own  conduct  or  that  of 
Ills  fidends."    The  common  text  has  judicio,  for  which  we  have 
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Page, 
given  indicioj  on  the  conjecture  of  Ilgen. — Suo  refers  to  Archias^s  52 
having  fulfilled  all  the  requieitions  of  the  law,  and  amicorum  to  the 
conduct  of  Locnllus  in  particula^r,  in  having  added  the  name  of  the 
poet  to  the  list  of  the  public  beneficiaries.  Nothing,  aigues  Cicero, 
can  be  derived  from  these  two  sources  unfavourable  to  the  claim 
of  Archias,  but,  on  the  tontnuy,  every  thing  in  support  of  it. 

13.  Quia  tuppedUat  nobis,  dec.  **  It  is  because  he  supplies  us 
with  that,  by  which  both  our  minds  can  be  refreshed  after  emerging 

.  fipom  this  din  of  the  forum,  and  amid  which  our  ears,  stunned  by  the 
wrangling  of  litigation,  may  begin  to  taste  of  repose."  A  beautiful 
allusion  to  the  charms  of  literary  society  and  leisure,  after  labo- 
rious professional  labours  have  been  brought  to  their  daily  close. 
UH  is  to  be  repeated  with  et  aures,  and  takes  a  new  meaning  in 
this  latter  clause,  being  here  equivalent  to  in  quo^  whereas  in  tiie 
beginning  of  the  sentence  it  has  the  force  of  a  quo,  or  rather  the 
simple  case  of  the  instrument,  quo, 

14.  SuppeUre  nobis  posse,  &c.  "  That  we  can  have  what  to 
say,"  &c. — Rerum,  «*  Of  matters  that  present  themselves,"  i.  e. 
cases,  subjects  for  pleading. 

15.  Ntsi  ezcolamus,  "Unless  we  assiduously  cultivate." — 
TanUm  eonUntumem,  "So  long-contmued  exertion."  More 
literally,  "  to  be  kept  so  long  upon  the  stretch."  A  metaphor  taken 
from  the  bending  of  a  bow,  or  any  thing  of  a  pliable  nature,  which 
loses  its  pliability  in  some  degree  by  being  too  long  bent. 

16.  Nisi  relaxemus.  "Unless  we  unbend  ihem.^^'^Relaxo  ie 
here  directly  opposed  to  contentio,  and  is  elegantly  employed  for 
reficio  or  reereo.  The  cramping  and  narrowing  effect  of  mere 
professional  studies  is  very  pithily  alluded  to  in  the  well  known 
saying,  ol  airol  ircf)l  rwv  airtav  roTg  airoTg  rh  airi,  as  well  as  in  the 
Us  Kpdjiffn  Bdvarof. 

17.  His  studiis.  Referring  to  literary  "  pursuits.""-*//^  se  litieris 
abdiderunt,  "  Have  buried  themselves  to  such  a  degree  amid 
literary  studies."  Cicero  means,  that  they  only  are  to  be  censured 
for  their  attachment  to  literary  pursuits,  who  allow  the  world  to  reap 
no  benefit  from  their  labours ;  that  in  his  case  they  form  a  source 
of  advantage  to  his  fellow-men,  and  one  of  the  purest  and  truest 
delight  to  himself,  calling  off  his  mind  from  all  the  blandishments  ot 
pleasure. 

18.  Vt  nikU  possint,  dec.  "  As  to  have  been  able  neither  to 
contribute  any  thing  fipom  these  same  studies  to  the  common  good, 
nor  to  bring  forth  any  thing  into  the  view  of  tiieir  fellow-men  and 
the  open  light  of  day."  Adspectum  and  lucem  are  here  opposed  t^ 
the  letiremept  and  con^Miatlve  obscurity  of  the  study, 

22* 
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g2  ^^*  ^^  nuUiuB  tempore  out  eommoio,  "  From  no  nun's  danger 
or  interests."  Temjn^  is  here  elegantly  used  in  the  sense  of 
pertculum*  Cicero  uses  the  latter,  a  little  farther  on,  hi  this  very 
chapter,  "  nunquam  amicorum  periculU  defuUy  The  meaning 
here  assigned  to  tempus  is  derived  from  another  elegant  usage  m. 
Cicero,  by  which  the  word  in  question  is  employed  to  signify  the 
state  pr  condition  of  an  individual  at  any  paiticulai  time,  whether 
favourable  or  unfavourable.  Hence  apses  its  second  meaning  in 
Cicero,  which  is  always  controlled  by  the  context,  draoting  in  the 
present  instance  "  danger,"  while  in  others  it  haa  the  force  of 
*<  interests,"  ^*  advantage,"  &c. — Some  editions  have  c^mmoium^ 
l»>nnecting  it  with  what  follows.    This  seems  quite  inferior. 

20.  Otium  meum,  *'  A  regard  for  my  own  leisuref"  i.  e.  the 
wish  to  devote  my-  moments  of  leisure  to  literary  relaxation  and 
Impose. 

21.  Ad  suas  res  oheundas,  "For  attending  to  their  private 
pfiairs." — Ad  festos  dies,  &c.  "  For  celebrating  festal  days,  and 
pnjoying  the  public  spectacles  connected  with  them."  Public 
spectacles,  such  as  games,  theatrical  exhibitions,  dcc.f  formed  an 
important  part  of  festal  celebrations. 

9%.  Tempesiv9%9  ctmoivm,  **To  the  revelries  of  the  table." 
By  cofipivium  tempestimim,  the  Romans  meant  an  entertainment 
which  commenced  before  the  usual  time,  and  was  continued  late 
into  the  night,  or  prolonged  till  morning.  The  ordinary  time  for 
oeginning  the  coena  was  the  ninth  hour  or  three  o^clock  afternoon 
in  summer,  and  the  tenth  hour  in  winter.->r-In  the  expression  /«m- 
^tivum  convivium  t^ome  prefer  intempestivumt  ^  according  better 
with  the  sense  ;  the  opposite,  however,  is  suocessfolly  maintained 
liy  Graevius,  Gronovius,  Cellacius,  SalniQsius,  and  other  critics. 

23.  Aleae.  ^*  To  gaming."  All  games  of  chance  went  under 
|he  general  denomination  of  o/eo,  and  were  forbidden  by  the  Cor- 
lielian,  Publician,  and  Titian  laws,  except  at  the  Saturnalia  in  Be«» 
ftewhei.    These  laws,  however,  were  not  strictly  observed, 

^4k.  PUae,  "To ball-playing."  This  was  a  favourite  exercise 
with  die  Romans,  and  their  most  distinguished  men  engaged  in  it. 

^5.  Ad  haec  studia  recdenda,  "  For  reviewing  these  studies  of 
ray  earlier  years."    The  allusion  is  to  literary  studies. 

26.  Quod  ex  his  studiist  &.C,  "^Because  it  is  from  these  same 
studies,  that  this  faculty  of  poblic  speaking,  which  I  cultivate,  is 
estimated  by  others."  Cicero  means,  that  eloquence  receives  its 
truest  lustre  from  literary  studies,  and  that  the  more  one  is  attached 
to  the  latter,  the  more  completely  will  he  be  regarded  as  having 
Ikttained  to  the  former.      Oratio  et  factUtaa  is  here  equivalent  tp 
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faeuUas  oraUonis,    Some  lead  crescU  for  <en$etur,  bat  een««<icr  ia  gJJ 


27.  Qttanf acttii^ftte  M^tniM.  '*  In  wfafttsoever  degr^  it  ezista 
m  me." 

1.  Quae  H  em Imor,  &c.  <<  Atidif  this  appMtn  to  iny  one  too  53 
trifling  in  its  nature  to  be  here  alluded  to  by  me,  I  certainly  know 
from  wluit  fountain-head  to  derive  those  qualifications  that  are  most 
important  in  their  character."  Ciceio,  fearing  lest  his  preTious 
remark  might  savour  too  much  of  vanity,  subjoins  this  modest 
observation.^  If  the  faculty  of  public  speaking  which  I  possesa 
appears  to  any,  a^  no  doubt  it  does,  of  too  trifling  and  limited  a 
nature  for  me  to  make  any  boast  of  it,  still  I  know  in  what  studiee 
to  find  those  aids  to  oratory  which  will  enable  me  to  attain  to  the 
truest  eminence* 

8.  Nam.  Cicero  now  proceeds  to  show,  in  most  beautiful  lai^ 
guage,  what  are  those  aids,  furnished  by  literary  studies,  which  lead 
to  eminence  in  oratory.  They  are,  according  to  him,  those  princi- 
ples of  true  wisdom,  and  that  love  for  friends  and  country,  which 
never  fail  to  lead  him  who  is  governed  by  them  to  the  fairest  honoura 
of  eloquence. 

3.  Midtorum  jrraecepHa,  dec.  The  term  praeceptig  refers  to  the 
lessons  of  philosophy,  and  litieris  to  the  perusal  of  the  poetq,  histo- 
rians, &c. 

4b.  Magna  opere  expetendum.  "Deserving  of  being  earnestly, 
sought  after." — Honestatem,     **  An  honourable  name." 

5.  In  ea  atUem  perstqiunda.  **  And  that  in  its  attainment."— 
Parvi  esse  ducendt^,  **  Are  to  be  regarded  as  comparatively  trifling." 
Parvi  is  what  the  grammarians  call  the  genitive  of  price  or  estima- 
tion. 

6.  DimieatioTUs.  Referring  here,  and  in  what  immediately  fol- 
lows, to  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline. 

7.  Sed  pleni  omnes  swU  libri^  dec.  "  Full,  however,  are  all  the 
the  books,  iiill  are  the  words  of  the  wise,  full  is  antiquity  of  great 
examples ;  examples  that  would  all  lie  hid  in  obscurity,  did  not  the 
light  of  letters  approach  to  illumine  them." — ^The  love  of  country, 
argues  Cicero,  ia  fostered  by  the  love  of  literature,  for  it  is  the  latter  j 
that  has  rescued  from  oblivion  those  fair  exan^es  of  devotion  to 
country  and  to  friends,  with  which  all  antiquity  abounds. 

8.  SapUntium  voces.  Analogous  to  our  English  expression, "  the 
voice  of  the  wise,"  and  referring  to  the  writings  of  the  philosophers. 

9.  Nisi  literarum  lumen  aecederet.  This  same  idea  is  very 
beautifully  touched  upon  by  Horace,  Ode  4,  8, 13,  seqq. 

10.  Quam  muUas  imagines^  dec.     "  How  many  delineations  gf 
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g3  ^  bnvett  of  men,  wnroght  out  not  only  for  our  contemplationy 
but  also  for  us  to  imitate,  have  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers 
left  behind  them  !"  Imagines  refers  to  the  delineations  of  mosii 
character. 

11.  Miki  proponens.  **  Placing  before  my  view." — Animum  el 
menUm  meam^  dec.  **  Strove  to  mould  my  feelings  and  my  thoughts, 
by  reflecting  on  the  characters  of  those  illustrious  men." 

12.  lUi  ipsi  summi  vtri^  dee.  "  Were  those  great  men  them* 
■elves,  whose  merits  have  been  handed  down  to  remembrance  by 
the  aid  of  letters,  versed  in  that  learning  which  yoU  extol  by  your 
encomiums  V  Literally,  "  learned  in  that  learning."  The  allusion 
B  to  liberal  and  polite  acquirements. 

73.  Difieile  ewt  hoc,  dee.  Cicero  will  not  undertake  to  say,  that 
all  the  eminent  men  alluded  to  by  him  were  trained  up  in  the  paths 
•f  literature.  On  the  contrary,  he  acknowledges,  that  many  of  them 
were  self-taught  men,  and  owed  their  success,  in  a  great  degree,  to 

he  unaided  force  of  natural  talents.  Yet  he  is  convinced,  that 
these  native  powers  would  have  produced  still  fairer  results  under 

he  fostering  influence  of  liberal  studies. 

14.  Sed  tamen  est  cerium,  d&c.  *^  And  yet  what  I  am  going 
«o  answer  may  be  relied  upon  with  certainty,"  i.  e.  is.  mbs| 
certain. 

15.  ExceUerUi  animo  ac  virtute,  "  Of  superior  ability  and  merit." 
"•^Et  iiru  doctrina,  dec.  "  And  that,  without  the  aid  of  learning,  by 
the  almost  divine  influence  of  nature  itself,  they  have  become,  by 
iieir  own  exertions,  discreet  and  influential  men." 

16.  Naturae,  Referring  to  natural  abilities.^j^JfocIerff/off.  Com- 
pare the  explanation  of  Doring :  "  Moderaloa,  h.  e.  temperanteSf 
eontinerUes,  pti  amvmm  ad  normam  recti  moderari  et  temperare 
possunt** 

17.  Ad  laudem  atque  wrtutem,  dec.  "That  natural  ^abilities, 
vrithout  the  ud  of  learning,  have  oftener  availed  more  for  the  pur- 
poses of  fame  and  of  virtue,"  i.  e.  for  establishing  a  reputation  for 
what  is  honourable  and  virtuous. 

18.  Atque  idem  ego  contendo,  dec.  "  And  yet  I  at  the  same  time 
contend,  that  when  to  natural  abilities  of  an  exalted  and  brilliant 
character  there  are  added  the  directing  influence,  as  it  were,  and 
moulding  power  of  learning,  then  something  or  other  great  and  ex 
traordinary  is  accustomed  to  result." — Ratio  refers  to  the  method 
which  learning  generally  imparts^and  by  which  our  mental  move- 
ments become  systematized. — Blud  nescio  quid.  Literally,  **  That 
I  know  not  what."  Something  or  other.  Compare,  as  regards  the 
gMwping  of  Cicere  in  tjMs  passage,  the  remarks  in  note  13. 


;^ 
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19.  Ex  hoe  esse,  &c.    "  That  of  this  number  was."     Conundo  53 
eirttnds  its  force  to  this  and  the  succeeding  clauses. 

20.  Afrieatmm,  The  younger  Afidcanus.  Consult  Historical 
Index,  and  compare  Cic.  de  Off.  1, 32 :  "  Hie  idem  AfricamLs  eh" 
quentia.  eumtdavit  beUicam  glcriam." 

21.  C  Laelium,  Well  known  ftom  Cicero's  treatise  on  Friend- 
ship.— L.  Furium,  L.  Furius  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  617,  and,  ac- 
coiding  to  Cicero,  (^m^.  28,)  ^*perbene  Uuine  locuUu  eat,  tt  liter" 
atiue  quam  ceteri.** 

22.  Moder<Uianmo3  homines,  dec.  "The  most  discreet  and 
continent  of  m^i."    Consult  note  16. 

23.  Et  UUs  tempofihus  doetiesimum,  "  And  a  veiy  learned  man 
for  those  times." 

24.  M.  Caionem  ilium  aenem,  "Marcos  Cato,  the  elder." 
More  commonlj  known  as  Cato  the  censcnr,  and  the  great  grand- 
father of  Cato  TJttcensis. 

25.  Ad  percipiendam,  6lc,  "  As  regarded  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  yirtue." — Adjuvaarentwr.    For  adjuii  fuieacnt. 

1.  Quod  si,  dec.  **  But  eyen  if  so  great  advantages  as  these  54 
were  shown  not  to  result." — Haiic  animi  adversionem,  dec.  "  You 
would  regard  this  employment  of  .the  mind  as  most  worthy  the  dig« 
xdty  of  a  thmking  being*  and  most  liberal  in  its  character."  Com- 
pare, as  regards  humamssimam,  note  1%  page  48,  and  also  the  ex.f 
planation  of  Doring :  "  Humamssimam,  h.  e.  homine  digTussimam 

et  honestissimam.** 

2.  Nam  ceterae,  dec.  "  For  other  mental  employments  are  not 
suited  either  to  every  period,  or  to  every  age  or  place ;  these  studies, 
however,  foster  our  earlier  years,  afford  delight  to  our  declining 
ones." — The  MSS.  all  agree  in  reading  agunt  for  alunl,  but  we 
have  given  alunt  with  Lambinus,  Manutius,  Orellius,  and  others,  as 
more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  passage.  Emesti  has 
agtmt,  and  explains  it  by  acuunt,  1.  e.  excit4mt. 

3.  Deleetani  domi,  dec.  "They  impart  gratification  at  h<»ney 
they  embarrass  not  abroad,  they  are  with  us  during  the  vigils  of  the 
night,  they  roam  with  us  in  foreign  lands,  they  are  our  companions 
amid  the  retuement  of  rural  scenes." — Non  impediunt  foris.  lit-  '' 
eraiy  studies  form  no  impediment  to  the  successful  discharge  of 
public  duties,  but  rather  an  aid. — Rusticantur.  Th^  attachment  of 
the  Romans  to  a  countiy  life,  and  their  resorting  to  their  villas  dur- 
ing the  heats  of  summer,  are  too  well  known  to  need  comment. 

4.  Quod  si  ipsi,  dec.  "  And  even  if  we  could  neither  ourselvep 
prosecute  them,  nor  taste  the  pleasures  they  afford  by  our  own  pec- 
ceptions."    Attiiigere  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  trttctare. 
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g^  5.  Tarn  anhno  agresH  ac  duro  fwU.  **  Was  poesessed  of  a  bosom 
so  rude  and  so  devoid  of  all  feeling.*'  Agretti  is  here  equivalMit 
to  inhunutno^  i.  e.  if  the  term  be  allowed,  **  unhumanized.'' 

6.  JZotett.  Roscius,  the  celebrated  actor.  Consult  Histoiica] 
Index. 

7.  Qui  cum  etset,  dtc.  '*  "Who,  although  he  died  advanced  in 
years,  yet  seemed,  on  account  of  his  surpassing  skin  and  grace,  to 
haye  been  altogether  undesenrikig  of  death,"  i.  e.  to  have  been 
worthy  of  living  for  ever.  VentutaUm  is  here  equivalent  to  **  ele^ 
gantem  corporis  agilUatem,  eoncinnos  corporis  mohuy 

8.  Corporis  motu.  **  By  the  mere  movements  of  his  person." — 
No9  arUtnorum^  dec.  "  Shall  we  treat  vvith  neglect  the  movements 
of  the  mind,  surpassing  all  belief,  and  the  rapid  play  of  talent  V*  i.  e. 
shall  we  praise  Roscius  for  the  mere  movements  of  his  person,  and 
neglect  Archias  when  sd  much  more  conspicuous  for  the  movements 
of  the  mind  1 — ^Ernesti  thinks  that  we  ought  to  read  hd*  for  lUfs. 
But  the  latter  is  far  more  emphatic. 

9.  Utar  enim  testra  bemgnitaU.  **  For  I  will  avail  myself  a 
little  farther  of  your  indulgence,''  i.  e.  I  will  trespass  a  little  longer 
upon  your  attention. — In  hoe  novo  genere  iicendu  Compare  note 
8,  page  49. 

10.  Cum  liieram  scripsisset  nuUam.  '<  Although  he  had  not 
committed  a  single  charailter  to  vmtmg,"  i.  e.  without  using  his 
pen. 

11.  Dicere  ex  tempore.  ■  "  Uttering  on  the  spur  of  the  moment." 
Archias,  in  this,  resembled  the  Italian  improvisatori. — "RenocaJbim. 
<(  When  requested  to  repeat."  Literally,  **  when  recalled,"  a  met- 
aphor borrowed  from  the  custom  of  theatres,  when  an  actor  is 
recalled  by  the  audience,  and  requested  to  repeat  his  partr 

12.  CommutaHs  verbis  atque  senieniiis,  '*  With  a  total  change 
of  words  and  ideas." 

13.  Accurate  cogitateque,  *<  With  care  and  on  reflection." — Ut 
ad  veterumt  dec.  <<  As  to  have  attained  to  the  piaise  bestowed  on 
the  writers  of  old,"  i.  e.  to  have  equalled  the  productions  of  the  best 
days  of  Grrecian  literature. 

14.  Atqui  sic  accepimus.  "  Whyj^we  have  received  this,"  i.  e. 
have  learnt  this.  Ilgen  reads  aique  on  conjecture.  But  atqui  suits 
better  what  precedes,  and  is  more  spirited. 

15.  Ceterarum  rerum  studio^  &c.  '*  That  the  successfol  pursuit 
of  other  matters  depends  on  acquirements,  and  precepts,  and  art ; 
that  the  poet,  on  the  contrary,  derives  his  power  from  nature  herself, 
and  is  roused  into  action  by  the  energies  of  the  mind,  and  breathed 
into,  as  it  were,  by  a  kind  of  sacred  influence." 
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.  16.  InflarL    Compaie  the  Ghreek  Mowri^a^  l/nrvfo),  &c.,  as  ap-  g^ 
plied  to  poets,  and  also  the  language  of  Orid,  {F(uL  6,  5)  :— 
**  Est  dau  in  nobis,  agiiatUe  caUscitmu  iUo4 
Impeiua  hie  saerae  semina  mentis  habet.^* 

17.  Suiojure.  "  By  a  light  peculiarly  his  own/'  i.  e.  on  account 
of  his  own  eminence  as  a  votaiy  of  the  muse. 

18.  Sanctos,     "  A  hallowed  race." 

19.  Quod  quasi,  dec.  **  Because  they  seem  to  come  recom- 
mended to  us  in  the  light  as  it  were  of  a  rich  favour  from  the 
gods."  The  Latin  writers,  in  order  to  convey  an  emphatic 
meaning,  frequently  join  two  words,  that  are  exactly  or  nearly 
synonymous,  in  the  compass  of  the  same  sentence,  as,  in  the  present 
instance,  donum  and  murms.  Some  writers,  indeed,  on  Latin 
style,  endeavour  to  draw  a  distinction  hetween  these  two  terms, 
making  donum  a  pure  gift,  no  obligation  being  implied  on  the  part 
of  the  giver,  and  mwius,  a  present  which  usage  or  obligation 
requires.  {Crombie,  Gymnasium,  vol.  1,  p.  97.)  But  no  such 
distinction  operates  in  the  present  case,  and  certainly  none  in  the 
following  passage  of  Ovid,  {A,  A.  3, 653)  :— 

**  Munerti,  crede  mihi,  capvunt  homtnesque  deos^, 
Flacatur  donis  J^J^iter  ipse  datis." 
In  the  Pandects,  also,  donum  and  munuf  are  frequently,  joined  with 
each  other,  as,  for  example,  lib.  38,  tit  1,  leg.  7,  37,  47.     Ulpian, 
however,  msists,  that  donum  is  the  generic  term,  and  munus  the 
special.     (L.  194,  D.  de  verb,  signif.) 

20.  Humanissimos  homines.  "  Men  most  conspicuous  for  the 
culture  of  liberal  knowledge." — NuUa  barbaria.  "  No  barbarous 
nation." 

1.  Saxa  et  solitu4ines,  dec.     "  Rocks  and  deserts  respond  to  the  gg 
voice  of  the  bard."    A  beautiful  allusion  to  echo,  as  the  applause  of 
inanimate  nature. — Bestiae  saepe  immanes,  &c.     "  Savage  beasts 

are  often  swayed  by  the  influence  of  song,  and  stop  in  their  career. 
An  allusion  to  the  fable  of  Orpheus.     Compare  Horace,  Od.  3,  11, 
13,  "  Tupotes  Hgres  comitesqtte  sUvas,"  &c. 

2.  Instituti  rebus  opHmis.  **  Trained  up  by  the  best  systems 
of  mstruction,"  i.  e.  who  have  enjoyed  the  best  educations. 

3.  Colophomi,  "  The  inhabitants  of  Coloj^n."  One  of  the 
Greek  cities  of  Ionia.  For  this  and  the  oUier  names  that  occur  in 
the  sentence,  consult  Geographical  Index. 

4.  CkU  suum  vindicant.  "The  Chians  claim  him  for  thek 
own.**    The  inhabitants  of  the  islanfl  of  Chios,  now  Scio. 

6.  Solaminii  repetunt,  &c.  "  The  people  of  Salamis  demand 
liim  back,  the  Smymeana,  however,  assure  us  that  he  is  theirs*" 
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ftg  The  retb  repetOt  as  here  employed,  is  remaikably  liyely  a&d  8tn« 
Jong. — ^The  common  line,  respecting  the  cities  that  claimed  the 
honour  of  being  Homer's  natal  place,  is  as  foBows  .*  "  SmymM, 
RhoduSf  Colopkon,  SeUamu,  Chios,  Argos,  AthtnaeV  There  it 
no  agreement,  however,  among  writers,  as  regards  these  names. 
Some  for  Salamis  substitute  Cumae,  others  for  Salamis  ami 
Rhodes  have  Pylos  and  Ithaca.  Antipater  of  Sidon  has  left  the 
following  epigram  in  the  Anthology  :— 

E/i«pi/«,  Xfoy,  KoXo^a»ir,  *l9dKri,  IlifXds,  *'Af>yof ,  'AOilvat.^ 
Leo  Allatius,  himself  a  native  of  Chios,  in  a  woik  written  on  the 
subject  of  Homer's  native  country,  argues  strongly  in  favour  of 
Chios.  One  of  the  main  supports,  however,  of  this  tifieoiy,  namely 
the  line  m  the  Hymn  to  Apollo,  where  mention  is  made  of  the 
"  blind  man*'  who  "  dwells  in  rocky  Chios,''  is  now  removed,  thaX 
poem  not  being  Homer's.  Of  all  ^e  places  referred  to,  Smyrna 
appears  to  have  the  best  claim. 

6.  Ihlubrum  ejus,  dtc.  ''They  have  dedicated  a  temple  to 
him."  Literally,  "  a  slmne  of  his."  Consult  the  learned  work  cA. 
Gisbert  Cuper,  (Amsi.  1683,  4to.)  on  a  maxble  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  with  a  representation  on  it  of  Homer's  Apotheosis. 

7.  Contendunt.  Weiske  thinks,  that  de  eo,  or  some  similar 
words,  have  been  dropped  from  this  clause.  This  supposition  seems 
hardly  necessary,  considering  all  that  precedes. 

8.  Alienum,  "A  mere  stranger."  Referring  to  Homer. — 
liunc  uf'rum.     "  This  one  while  still  alive."    Alluding  to  Archias. 

9.  Et vobrntate  ^t  legihu9.  "Both  from  incfination  and  by  the 
laws."  The  laws  of  Rome  respecting  citizenship. — Repudianms. 
"  Are  we  rejecting."  Some  editions  have  repudiahhrmst  but  the 
present  is  more  emphatic,  and  is  sanctioned  by  the  greater  number 
of  manuscripts. 

10.  Omne  ttudiam  atque  omne  ingenium.  "  All  his  zeal  and  all 
his  talent." 

11.  Et  Cimhricas  res,  &c.  "  He  both,  when  a  young  man, 
treated  of  the  operations  against  the  Cimbri,"  i.  e.  the  war  with 
that  invading  host. — AtHgit.  The  veib  attingo  means,  to  touch 
riightly  upon,  to  engage  in  a  thing  in  part,  and  hence  it  has  been 
supposed  that  Archias  merely  commenced  a  poem  on  the  Cimbric 
war,  especially  as  Cicero,  in  the  11th  chapter  of  this  same  oration, 
nses  attigit  and  inchoavU  together. 

12.  IpH  iUi  C.  Mario.  ^  To  the  celebrated  Caius  Mariu« 
lumself."  The  conqueror  of  the  Cimbri.  The  pronoun  tile  has 
bsre  the  force  of  the  Greek  article  yrben  emphatic* 
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13.  Qui  intrior,  &c.    '*  Wbo  seemed  east  in  loo  Rigged  a  mould  gg 
to  faTOut  these  studies"  i.  e.  to  patroniae  or  take  any  interest  in 
literacy  fotssL 

14.  Tam  avertuB  a  Jfkm.  ^'  So  tcwtm  to  tbe  society  of  the 
Mnses,^  i.  e.  so  great  a  foe  to  literary  punniits  ;  possessing  a  mind 
so  uncongenial  to  literary  studies.     Compare  te  Greek  Sftowns. 

15.  Qui  rum  mandarin  &c.  '*  AM  not  readily  to  allow  Uie  etetnal 
heralding  of  hia  lafaonrs  to  be  consigned  to  Terse/*  i.  e.  as  not 
readily  to  allow  the  poet  to  consign  his  fame  to  the  immcntality  of 
Terse. 

16.  ThtmisMem  iUuwu  •*  That  the  well-known  Themist^- 
cles.'* 

17.  Quod  aeraamm,  ^  What  performer."  Aeroamui  properly 
denotes  say  .thing  agreeaUe  to  hear,  (from  the  Greek  AitpUofiat^)  a 
musieal  symphoi^  of  players^  6ui.  It  is  then,  as  in  tiie  prssemt 
instance,  taken  to  signify' a  mnsieiaa  eir  performer.  Compare  Cui. 
fr9  SexL  c.  54  :  "  Ipse  ilU  maximus  hidius,  turn  9<^m  speeteUor, 
sed  actor  et  acroama.^*  So  Suetonius,  Aug.  74,  **  Ei  out  aeroa- 
mata  out  hUtriones  tuU  eUam  trivudes  ex  dreo  bidios  vHierpone- 
hat."  Ernesti,  in* an  eKcursus  to  this  latter  passage,  eren  goes  so 
iar  as  to  assert,  that,  amoBg  Latin  writers,  aeraama  is  always  used 
of  persons  and  never  of  things.  This  position,  howevef,  is  an 
erroneous  one.  Still  his  explanation  of  the  word  itself  may  not  be 
amiss  in  this  place  :  **  AsroamaiOr  fud  eive  in  thettiri9,  -nve  in 
cermviOf  wluptoHi  caakta  cunftttnlur,  munH  nmnf  fut  iMntu 
nsrvoTum^  iibiarum  et  Mocm,  ddecUait  aure*.^' 

18.  A  quo  eua  str<u#,  dtc.  "  By  whom  his  merits  might  be  best 
pMebrated."  The  lore  of  .gloiy  was  the  ruling  passion  of  this 
iUustrious  Athenian.  Compare,  as  xegards  the  anecdote  here 
related  of  him,  the  language  of  Valerius  Maximihf :  '^  ThemietoeUB, 
tTieatrum  petens,  cum  interrogarUur^  eujus  vox  auditu  illi  future 
€e$et  greHiaeimOt  dixit ;  tfus  a  qup  arte*  meo/e  camntur  optime.*' 
(8,  H  5.) 

19.  Item  eximsB,  dbc. .  '*  Was,  for  a  like  zeason,  strongly  attached 
to  Lucius  Plotius.''  Emesti  regards  IHotios  as  a  poet;  but 
Weiske,  with  less  probability,  makes  him  a  rhetorioisB,  and  iden- 
tical  with  the  one  named  in  Suetonius,  de  dor.  rhet.  e.  2. 

20.  Mithridaiieun  veto  heUum,  dec.  <'  The  whole  Mithridatifi 
Hmr,  however,  a.  gresA  and  a  difficult  conteet,  and  one  carried  cat 
with  very  varied  success  by  land  and  sea,  has  been  described  is 
▼erse  by  this  my  friend."  The  particle  wra  is  here  enjoyed  as 
denoting  opposition  to  what  precedes.  The  exploits  just  alluded  to 
were  great  and  splendid,  it  is  true,  but  the  muse  of  Arcbiae  selected 

25 
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55  » ttiO  nobler  tii8me.--The  Mttfaridatic  "war  wu  cainled  <m  by  the 
RomaiM,  against  Mithiidatea  the  7th.  sainamed  Eupator,  king  <rf 
PontuB.  It  was  an  important  and  difficult  contest,  owmg  to  the 
great  talents  and  varied  zesouices  of  Mithridatea.  Thm  war  was 
entered  upon  by  Sylla,  who  was  followed  by  LncmSus,  and  it  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  Pompey. 

21.  Qui  librL  «  And  this  poem."  The  term  Hhi  refers  liter 
ally  to  the  <*  booka"  of  «^ch  the  poem  in  qnestion  was  coin|KMed. 
-—mugtranU,    "  Sheds  lustie  upon." 

82.  Populus  emm  Rotnanus,  dec.  "  For  the  Roman  peoplf,  with 
Lueullus  for  their  conmiander,  laid  open  Pontus,  although  hitherto 
strongly  defended  by  both  the  resources  of  its  monarch  and  the 
nature  itself  of  the  countiy."  Of  the  merits  of  LucolhiSy  in  this 
war,  Cicero  treats  at  large  in  the  8th  chapter  of  the  oration  for  the 
Manilian  law. — Aa  regards  the  force  of  apendt  in  the  present 
passage,  compare  the  oration  just  referred  to,  (1.  c.)  **  PaUfaeimaf 
que  nottris  legionibu*  Ponhimf  pu  a$Ue  Popdo  Romano  €X  omm 
adUu  dauaut  estei,^* 

23.  Nan  maxima  mafoi.  <*With  no  veiy  large  force."  The 
Roman  infantry,  on  this  occasion,  consisted  iji  about  10,000  men. 
There  were  also  about  a  thousand  dingers.  The  whole  csTalry 
were  likewise  present,  which  Appian  makes  500  in  number.  {PbtL 
ViL  iMOiU.  c.  27,'^Appian,  BeU.  Mitkrid.  c.  85.) 

24.  Amumorum,  The  battle  was  fought  with  Tigranes,  king 
of  Armenia,  and  son-in-law  of  Mithridatea.  His  army  is  said  to 
have  been  250,000  infantry,  and  50,000  cavalry.    {Appian,  1.  c.) 

.  According  to  the  ancient  writers,  Tigranes  ridiculed  the  small  num* 
ber  of  the  Roman  troops,  remarking,  **  if  they  come  as  ambassadorsy 
there  are  too  many  of  them ;  if  as  soldiers,  too  few."  {PkU,  Vit, 
XauuIL  L  c. — Appian.  ubi  tupra. — Memnon.  Hist.  c.  57,  p.  85, 
ed.  OreU.) 

25.  Populi  RomaiUf  dec.  *^  To  the  Roman  people  belongs  the 
praise,  that  the  very  friendly  city  of  the  Cyziceni  was  rescued,"  dec., 
i.  e.  the  praise  of  having  rescued.  Compare  the  8th  chapter  of  the 
oration  for  the  Manilian  law;  and  consult,  for  an  account  of 
Cyzicus,  Geographical  Index.   . 

26.  Ex  ommt  impeiu  regiOf  dec.  <*  From  eve^  attack  on  the 
part  of  the  monarch  with  whom  we  were  waning,  and  from  the 
devouring  jaws  of  the  whole  war,"  L  e.  from  the  fury  of  a  formidable 
monarch,  and  from  all  the  disasters  of  &  merciless  war. — The  king 
referred  to  is  Mithridates. — Ore  ac  faucibua.  A  metaphor  borrowed 
from  the  appearance  preaented  by  a  furious  monster  about  to  spring 
upon  its  prey. 
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Vf,  Nostra  semper  fereimrt  6ec.  **  The  fleet  of  the  enemy  sank  gg 
and  its  leaden  alain,  Luciua  Lncullas  contending  on  our  side,  and 
that  incredible  naval  conflict  off  Tenedos,  will  always  be  spoken  of 
and  celebsated  as  oar  own  pecnUar  source  of  praise,"  i.  e.  as  a 
memorable  sootcb  of  praise  to  the  Roman  arms.  With  nostra  re- 
peat laus  from  the  previous  sentence.  We  have  prefeired  this  to 
the  very  harsh  construction  of  Emesti :  *'  Nostra  tnaxime  cum 
pugnanavalis :  per  ^{vytoy  cum  clBMsoBJungitur.^* 

1.  Jfostra  sunt  tr^paea,  dec.    ''These  are  our  trophies,  our  QQ 
monmnents,  our  triumphs,"  L  e.  peculiariy  our  own ;  peculiarly 
glorious  to  the  Roman  name. 

2.  Femntur.  '*  Are  spread  abroad."  Equivalent  to  d»/ertmAir, 
or  dissipaniur, 

3.  Africano  superiori.  **  To  the  elder  Afiicanns."  Commonly 
called  Airicanas  Major,  (seil,  natu.)— iVot/er  Ennius,  Ennius, 
although  a  native  of  Rudiae  in  Calabria,  yet  obtained  by  his  merits 
the  freedom  of  Rome,  and  became  in  the  strictest  sense,  by  his 
metrical  annals,  the  national  poet  of  the  Roman  people.  Hence  the 
expression  noster,  **  our  own,"  in  the  text.  ^ 

4*  Jtaqtie  etiamj  dec.  "  And  hence  he  is  even  thought  to  be 
placed  of  mari>le  on  the  sepulchre  of  the  Scipios,"  L  e.  the  maible 
statue,  v^iich  we  see  along  with  others  on  the  tomb  of  the  Seipios,  is  • 
thought  to  be  that  of  Ennius.  Compsie  the  explanation  of  Emesti : 
"  Quod  simulaerum  nutrmoreum  est  in  numufnenio  Afrieam^  id 
putant  tulgo  esse  EnnU."  For  Africam,  however,  Emesti  ought 
to  have  written  Sdpiomum^  as  will  appear  from  the  next  note. 

5.  In,  sepulehro  Seipionum,  We  must  not  render  this,  **tn  the 
sepulchre  of  the  Scipios,"  but  "  on  the  sepulchre,"  dec.  Compare 
livy,  38, 66  :  **  Nam  ei  Litemi  monumentum  (Africani,)  monument 
toque  statua  superimposita  fuit^  quam  tempestate  dejutam  nuper 
vidimus  ipsi.  Et  Bomae  extra  portam  Capenam  in  Sdpionum 
matmmento  tree  statuae  su$U :  qiutrum  duae  P.  et  L.  Scipianum 
dicuntur  esse,  tertia  poetae  Q.  EnnU."  Consult  also  Plin.  H.  N.  7, 
30.  Sdin.  c.  7.  Vol.  Max.  8,  14.— Yiaconti  thought  he  had  discov- 
ered this  tomb,  not  fu  from  'the  Capenian  gate,  for  the  particulars  of 
which  discovery  Maiorefera  to  thbAntologia  Romana,  vol.  7,  p.  377. 

6.  Ejus.    We  have  adopted  the  veiy  neat  emendation  of  Ilgen, 
as  relonang  to  Ennius.    The  common  text  has  tt»,  which  had 
aheady  before  been  suspected  by  Guilielmus   and  Emesti,  who  - 
thought  that  something  had  been  dropped  from  the  text.     There  ia 
nothhag  in  the  previous  sentence  to  which  its  can  refer. 

7.  Ipsi»  Refening  as  well  to  Afrieanus,  as  to  the  individuals 
wentioned  immediately  after,  Cato,  the  Aiaximi,  dsc.,  all  of  whom 
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g(g  wen  Unded  in  the  poetrjr  of  Enuns. — By  ''tbe  Mazimi,  Maxeellx, 
Fulviif''  ere  meent  in  fret  only  thiee  indiTidttak,  Q.  FtJbixa  Maxi* 
mva,  K.  Claudiiia  MaKc^na,  end  M.  Folviue  Nobilaor,  all  oi  whom 
diatinguished  themaelvea  in  the  eecond  Punic  war.  The  plural  foim 
u  adopted  for  empbeeia. — Conatilt  Hietoncal  ;Indez. 
'  8.  Hujut  prewMU  Colo.  '*  Cato,  the  great-grandfather  of  \am 
who  now  heara  me/*  at  **  of  him  who  is  here  praaeuL"  Tlie  refer- 
ence in  proavus  is  to  Cato  the  censor.  Hujut  refers  to  Cato 
Uiicensis,  or,  as  he  is  more  correctly  caUed,  Cato  the  younger,  who 
was  present  in  court,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  judieet. 

9.  Adjungitwr,    "  Is  thereby  imparted*" 

10.  iZfttm.  Hefening  to  Ennius. — BatdimimhomxnjBm,  *'Althoi^ 
a  native  of  Rudiae."  Rudiae,  the  natal  plape  of  Ennius,  was  a  city 
of  Calabria,  in  Magna  Graecia.     Consult  Geographical  Index.    ^ 

11.  Hunc  Heradeensem.  '*  This  Heraclean."  Referring  to 
Archiaa. — Cicero  means  to  contrast  the  comparative  insignificance 
of  Rudiae  with  the  splendour  of  Heiaclea,  whence  Arciuas  derived 
his  claim  of  citizenship. 

12.  MuUis  civUatibus.    Rhegium,  Locri,  Nei^lis,  Tarentom. 

13.  In  hoc,  **  In  this  one  of  ours.** — Legibtu.  Referring,  in 
particular,  to  the  law  of  Silvanus  and  Caibo. 

14.  Nam  si  quis,  dec.  Cicero  here  meets  an  objection,  if  it 
deserve  Uie  name,  which  some  might  periiaps  urge,  Ihat  Ennius  was 
honoured  because  he  wrote  in  Latin  verse,  whereas  Archies  corn- 
nosed  in  Greek. 

15.  Minarem  ghriae  fruchtm  j>ercipi.  "  That  a  less  abundant 
larvest  of  glory  is  reaped." — Graeca,    "  Grecian  productions." 

•  16.  Latino,  mi*  faiibus,  &c.  ^  Whereas  Latin  works  are  con- 
fined within  their  natural  limits,  and  these  contracted  indeed."  By 
the  natural  limits  of  Latin  works  Cicero  -means  the  confines  of 
l^atium,  where  the  Latin  language  was  spoken*  In  Upper  Italy 
the  Etruscan  and  Gallic  dialects  prevailed  ;  in  Lower  Italy,  Greek. 
In  a  later  age,  R<»ian  literature  became  of  course  more  widely 
disseminated. 

17.  OrbU  terrae  regtonibtu  definiMsUur.  "  Are  only  bounded  by 
the  limits  of  the  world,"  i  e.  have  reached  thefiirthest  limits  of 
earth,  have  had  the  whole  world  for  their  theatre. 

18.  Quo  maftuum,  dec.  <*  That,  whither  the  weapons  wielded 
by  our  hands  have  reached,  thither  also  our  glory  snd  our  fame  may 
penetrate." 

19.  Quod  cum,  dee.  "  Because,  while  these  things  are  full  of 
glory  for  the  people  themselves,  &c. — Tum  as  cerUt  &x,  "  So 
does  all.  this  assuredly  form  the  strongest  incitement,"  dec. 
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80.  Quam  muUas  scripioret,  &c.    **  How  many  Ustoriaiu  of  his  56 
exploits  is  Alexander  the  Great  'said  to  have  had  in  his  train." 
Fabricius  {Bib,  Gr.  3,  18)  gives  a  long  list  of  writers  who  treated 
of  the  histozy  and  exploits  of  Alexander,  of  whom  only  a  few  have 
come  down  to  us. 

-  21.  In  Sigeo,  **  On- the  promontory  of  Sigemn."  Sigeum  and 
Rhoetemn  were  the  two  &mous  promontories  of  the  Troad.  ConsoU 
Geographical  Index.  .  , 

22.  Ad  AckUlis  tumahtm.  According  to  Plutarch,  as  soon  as 
Alexander  landed  at  Ihe  Troad,  he  went  up  to  Ilium,  where  he 
-sacrificed  to  Minerra,  and  offered  libations  to  the  heroes.  He 
also  anointed  the  piUar  upon  the  tomb  of  Achilles  with  oil,  and  ran 
round  it  naked  with  his  friends ;  after  which  he  placed  a  crown 
upon  it,  declaiiiig  <*  He  thought  that  hero  extremely  fortunate  in 
having  found  a  faithful  fn^iDd  while  he  lived,  and  after  his  deitth  an 
excellent  herald  to  proclaim  his  praise."    {Vit.  Alex,  c.  15.) 

23.  O  fortunate  adoleeeen*,  ifc.  **Ah !  youthful  warrior,  favourite 
of  fortone,  in  having  found  a  Homer  as  the  herald  of  thy  fame." — 
Qui  is  joined  with  the  subjunctive  tnvenmf,  as  referring  to  the 
reason,  dec.  Literally,  "  since  thou  didst  find."  Compare  note  14, 
page  26. 

24.  Bias  ilia.  "  That  Iliad."  Sla  here  takes  the  place  of  the 
article  in  Greek,  and  is  sto>ngly  emphatical. 

26.  Naster  hie  Magnus,  dec.  <*  Did  not  our  own  Pompey  the 
Great."    Literally,  "  this  Pompey  the  Great  of  ours." 

26.  TTheophanem.  Theophanes  was  a  native  of  Mitylene,  in  the 
island  of  Lesbos.  We  have  only  a  few  epigrams  of  his  remaining. 
He  is  mentioned  in  Or,  pro  Baih.  c.  25,  Ep,  ad  Att.  5,  11,  and 
elsewhere. 

27.  Et  nosiri  UU,  dee.  "  And  did  not  those  countrymen  of  ours, 
brave  men  it  is  true,  jret  of  rustic  habits,  and  mere  soldiers,  ani- 
mated by  a  certain  secret  charm  of  glory,  approve  of  that  act  by 
loud  shouts,  as  if  they  were  riiarers  of  the  same  praise  with  their 
commander  1"  The  Roman  armies  w^re  generally  recruited  from 
the  country.  Hence  the  epithet  rustici  here  applied  to  them, 
which  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  something  rude  and  tinpoUshe^. 
For  the  more  general  meaning  of  the  term,  consult  Emesti,  CUpo. 
Cic.  8.  V. 

1.  Itaque  eredOjAc.  ''Wherefore,  Archias,  I  suppose,  if  he  g>^ 
bad  not  been  a  Roman  citizen,  according  to  our  laws,  would  not 
have  been  able  to  bring  it  to  pass  that  he  should  be  presented  witib 
ihe  rights  of  citizenship  by  some  commander  of  ours  !"  We  have 
changed  potuit,  which  is  the  commonly-received  reading,  to  pott/^^ 
33 
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Q'y  i9§€tj  on  tfas  aaggntkm  of  Ernesti,  as  repuiMBUt  fdlowi.  The 
MSS.  often  have  potuit  as  a  contxaetion  for  potuissetf  and  henco 
(fae  error  may  baye  arisen. 

2.  Sulla^qmim  HUpanoa,  ^.  "Syila,!  suppose,  when  pre- 
senting natiyes  of  Spain  and  of  Graol  with  the  rights  of  ci^enfihl|ii» 
'woidd  have  refused  Archias  seeking  the  same  fiiTour/'  i.  e.  bad  h» 
sOQght,  dec.  Schiitz  omits  this  second  creda,  and  places  a  mark  of 
intenogation  after  rq^udiastet.  The  alteration  is  quite  nnneces- 
sarr. 

3.  Quem  not,  dee.  **  That  SyUa  whom  we  once  saw  in  open 
assembly,  when  a  wretched  poet,  finm  the  lower  order,  had  pre- 
setted unto  him  a  petition,  craving  some  recompense  for  haying 
composed  a  short  poem  in  his  praise,  merely  in  yerses  akemately 
long  and  short."  Uteially,  "  in  yesses  ahematdy  somewhat 
longer  than  the  previous  one,"  i.  e.  in  &e  altennting  hexameter  and 
pentameter.  The  term  epigrwmma  is  here  employBd  in  its  anesenf 
signification,  {not  in  that  of  our  modem  epigrwiy)  as  denotmg  a 
short  piece  of  poetry,  oommonly  in  about  four  lines,  occasionaUy 
ezceedmg  that  number,  sad  in  ahemate  henmeter  and  pentameter 


4.  Uhdlum,  The  term  UbeUus  properly  means  a  written  appli- 
cation, folded  in  the  fonn  of  a  amall  book^  whence  the  name.  In  the 
present  instance  it  denotes  an  humble  petition  for  some  mark  of 
favour,  and  the  idea  of  humility  on  the  part  of  the  applicant  is  still 
further  expressed  by  the  verb  tubjeeiMMet 

6.  Ex  iis  rebus  ^iMs  tume  vendebat.  Boring  thinks  that  this 
refers  to  the  effects  of  pioscs&ed  persons. 

6.  Qui  sedidiuaem,  (Sec.  «  Would  not  he,  who  thought  the  seal 
of  a  bad  poet  worthy  nevertheless  of  some  recompense,  banre  eagerly 
sought  to  honour  the  genius  of  this  one,  and  his  alnlity  in  composi- 

ion,  as  well  as  the  rich  stores  of  his  inteUect  1" 

7.  Ne^ue  per  Lueulhe,  The  two  Lnculli  weie  cousins  to 
Metellus  Pius.  The  father  of  the  latter,  Metellus  Numidicus,  was 
biother  to  the  moth»  of  the  Luculli. 

8.  De  miit  rebus  sert&t.  **  Of  having  his  acti<MaB  commemmo- 
rated."     ' 

9.  Cordubae.  Corduba,  new  Cordooa^  was  a  city  of  Hispania 
Baetica.     Consult  Geographical  Index. 

10.  Pvngtte  qtUddaintj  &c.  "  Though  uttering  something  in  dull 
and  barbarons  strain."  Pingue  obtams  its  meaning  of  **  dullness" 
from  the  idea  of  mental  inertness  being  always,  in  some  degree, 
associated  ygiih.  that  of  grossness  of  body.  Compare  note  6, 
jpige9l. 
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11.  SedpTM  nobis ferendum.    "But must  beepenl^  aeknow- g*^ 
lodged."     Equivalent  to  aperte  proJUeTidum. 

1%,  Trukumar  mnnea,  &e.     **  We  aie  all  drawn  onward  by  a  ' 
loye  of  pxaise,  and  the  beet  of  ti»  are  moet  poweifoUy  influenced  by 
ftpaaaien  for  gloxy.^'      OfUmnu  quisque,  literally,   "each   best 
{tenon." 

18.  Ipn  pkUoMphL  The  oomnon  text  has  ^  Uli  pHlosopld, 
but  we  have  rejected  Uli  with  Schutz,  as  it  would  soimd  ill  before 
HUm  vk  the  Best  claase,  and  is,  moreover,  not  required  by  the 


14.  Etiam  illis  libellut  &c.  "  £yen  inscribe  their  names  in  the 
Tscy  treatises^  which  they  oompoee  on  the  contempt  of  gloxy.*' 
Moi<e  literally,  '*on  glory  as  deserring  of  contempt,*'  i.  e.  on  the 
proprietf  of  eoatemniog  ghny.  The  idea  here  expressed  is  ^gnren 
in  almost  the  same  language  in  Tuse.  Disp.  1, 15. — LUfelHt,  The 
term  libellus  here  denotes  "  a  litiU  hook,'*  I  e.  «  short  work  or 
lieatise. 

'  16.  In  to  ipBO^  dec  "  In  the  yery  case  in  which  they  affect  to 
despise  all  praise  and  renown,  &ey  actually  wish  themselyes  to  be 
talked  of  and  mentioned."  We  have  adopted  se  before  nommarif 
with  Weiske,  fsom  Ammianus  Marodlinus,  (22,  7,)  who  cites  this 
passage  of  Cicero.    The  common  text  has  merdy  ac  nonamari. 

16.  Decimus  quidem  BnUus.  This  individual  signahzed  himseif 
by  his  snccesses  in  Spain.  Compare  Veil.  Paierc,  2,  6,  and  consult 
Historical  Index. 

17.  AUii,  mnicissimi  9uij  6ui.  *' Adorned  the  approaches  to  the 
temples  and  monumento  which  eommemmorated  his  exploits,  with 
the  verses  of  Attius,  his  most  intimate  friend."  Attius,  or,  as  the 
name  is  otherwise  written,  Accius,  was  a  tragic  poet,  of  whose 
productions  only  a  few  fragments  remain.  Accoiding  to  Valerius 
Maximus,  (8,  14,  2,)  Bratas  erected  a  temple  with  the  spoils  he 
had  taken  from  the  foe. 

16.  Fuhnut.  M.  Fulviue  Nobilior,  who  took  the  poet  Erniius 
«long  with  him  mto  Aetolia.  {Tu$c.  IHsp.  1,  2.)  Consult  His- 
torical Index  for  both  names. 

19.  Non  dubiiavitf  dec.  <*  Hesitated  not  to  consecrate  to  the 
Muses  the  spoils  of  Mars."  By  manm^dae  are  meant  those  of  the 
spofls  which  the  commander  set  apart  to  defmy  the  expense  of 
erecting  some  monument  of  the  -victory. — ^The  expression  Mortis 
(for  hettt)  is  a  very  elegant  one,  standing  as  it  does  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  Musis.  It  is  not  known  what  act,  on  the  part  of  Fulvius, 
is  here  referred  to,  or  what  memorial  he  erected. 

20.  Prope  ormaH.     <*Almopt  with  9ino9  io  their  haodi."^^ 
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57  7<if«<j.  «  Ainy«d  in  the  lobet  of  petce.*'  The  togm  was  tha 
civic  robe  or  gown. 

51.  A  MuBorum  honore,  6ec.  **  To  be  eTette  to  honouring  the 
Muses  and  bestowing  safety  on  theii  rotariee." 

52.  Jam  me  vobU  indicaho,  **  I  will  now  lay  open  to  yon  my 
own  secret  feelings/'  i.  e.  I  will  unbosom  myself  unto  you. — Ih 
nuo^uodMm  amore  gioriae,  <*  Respecting  a  oertsin  pasaicm  for 
g^ry  by  which  I  myself  am  influenced." 

23.  Qiuu  re».  Refeiring  to  hia  having  cniahed  the  conspiiacy 
of  Catiline.— FofttMtffii  iimuL  The  slluaion  here  is  extreme^ 
adroit. 

58  1-  -^^^^  ^  9er9ihu  aique  mdummi,  '<  This  one  has  touched 
upon  and  begun  to  treat  of  in  yeiBe."  Attigit  when  placed,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  in  conjunction  with  inchoamii  refeis  not  to 
any  slight  handling  of  a  sdaject,  but  rather  to  the  making  of  a 
beginning  merely. 

2.  Hune  ad  perjieiendam  hortattu  turn,  **  I  hare  exhorted  him 
to  complete  the  poem."  In  many  MSS.,  and  eariy  editions,  we 
find  horiain,  at  which  Emesti  very  justly  expresses  his  suipnae. 
The  verb  hortor,  it  is  true,  may  have  been  need  by  the  eaily  writers 
in  an  active  form,  as  many  of  the  deponents  are,  but  certainly  this 
was  not  the  custom  in  the  age  of  Cicero.  The  ancient  annotator  in 
the  Ambrosian  MS.  reads  adoravi^  snd  asserts  that  this  was  used 
in  the  sense  of  hortaius  turn  by  Cicero.  **  Hoc  verhum  adoiavi 
ngrUfieat  eohartatus  sum.  Adoravit  autem  orare  etpeUre  sigmfiaU" 
This  may  all  yery  well  be,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  not  the  custom 
with  Cicero,  and  we  have  therefore,  preferred  the  reading  in  the  text. 

3.  Quid  est  quod.  "  What  reason  is  there  why."  Litei;^y, 
"  what  is  there  on  account  of  which."    With  quod  supply  j^opUr. 

4.  Si  m^  animus  praesenHret  inposicrum,  '*  If  the  mind  had 
no  presentiment  of  the  future."— 22eijrumtiiM»  "limits." — 
Terminaret.     "  It  were  to  bound." 

5.  Necsefrangeret.  <*  It  would  neither  break  down  its  powers." 
Compare  the  remark  of  Doring:  "Frangi  eleganter  dicuntur 
laboribusj  qui  omnes  tires  in  its  psfferendis  consumunt.^ 

%,  Nunc  insidtt^  dee.  **  On  the  contiaiy  there  dwells  in  all  the 
noblest  bosoms  a  kind  of  generous  impulse." 

«7.  Non  cum  vitae  tempore,  dee.  *<  That  the  remembrance  of  oar 
name  is  not  to  be  sent  away  into  oblivion  along  with  the  period  of 
ewr  mortal  existence,  but  is  to  be  made  equal  with  all  posterity." 
We  have  jQ^tained  dimiUendamf  the  reading  of  the  common  text, 
Lambinus  pcpgectures  dimetietfdtumf  which  Schutz  violently  alten 
intoosmwDMniani... 
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8.  Anverotamptmri,^.    **  l^nll  we,  indeed,  wiio  axe  engaged  ^ 
in  pQblk  nf&in,  and  amid  these  perik  ef  life,  and  heavy  labonn, 
appear  to  be  a&  possessed  of  so  little  elevation  of  spirit,  as,  after 
having  drawn,  even  to  the  last  period  of  onr  lives,  not  ono  tranquil 
and  peacefnl  breath,  to  imagine  ^t  every  thing  connected  with  ns 

is  destined  to  pexkh  with  our  fismes  V*  i.  e.  as,  after  having  during 
the  whole  of  our  lives  enjoyed  not  one  moment  of  tranquil  r^wse, 
to  imagine  that  death  Is  to  <:lose  the  scene  for  ever,  and  that  no 
recompense  awaits  ns  amid  the  praises  of  posterity. 

9.  An  cum  tinhuu,  dbc.  Cicero  appears  here  to  have  bad  in 
view  the  fine  passage  of  Isociates,  {Euag.  c.  30,)  'Eyoi  I*,  & 
NmIxXm;,  ^yo^cc  coAd  /Av  f7vai  ftptifutm  «ai  rftr  reSir   tWftSnap  tUAfUgj 

10.  Cotuiiunrum  reUnqture,  Ac.  "  Ought  we  not  to  be  much 
more  desirous  of  leaving  behind  us  a  d^ineation  of  our  diougfats 
and  our  virtues,  traced  out  and  perfected  l^  the  most  eminent  ge- 
niuses of  our  day  Vi — ^All  the  editions  before  Emesti*s  have  nonme 
tnuUo,  for  which  he  very  correctly- reads  non  multo^  inasmuph  as  an 
'precedes. 

11.  J^m  turn  til  genndo,  "At  the  very  time  I  was  peiformli^ 
ihem.»» 

12.  Haec  verOf  &c.  **  Whether  this  remembrance  indeed,  is  des- 
tined, after  death,  to  foe  far  away  from  all  consciousness  on  my  part, 
or  whethw,  as  the  wisest  of  men  have  thought,  it  wiH  continue  to 
exercise  an  influenoe  on  some  portion  of  my  being,  I  certainly  now, 
indeed,  delight  myself  with  the  reflection  and  the  hope  that  it  may 
be  so.** — Haee  refers  to  memoriam  in  the  -  previous  sentence,  and 
denotes  the  remembrance  of  Cicero  by  his  fellow-men,  and  pos- 
terity. 

13.  Adaliquam  fnct,  dee.  The  common  text  has  ammt  after 
aUquam,  which  makes  met  a  possessive  pronoun.  It  is  omitted, 
however,  in  soifte  MSS.,  and  rejected  by  Beck,  Scfautz,  and  others. 

14.  PuA&re  eo,  dec.  "Of  that  degree  of  modest  merit,  the 
^listence  of  which  you  see  plainly  proved,  as  well  by  the  high  rank 
of  his  friends,  as  by  the  long  continuance  of  thehr  intimacy :  and  of 
a  genius  as  elevated,  as  it  is  right  that  his  should  be  regarded,  from 
your  seeing  him,  in  consequence,  eagerly  sought  after  by  individuals 
of  the  highest  order  of  talents.'* — Compare,  as  regards  the  first  part 
of  this  sentence,  the  explanation  of  Doring :  "  quem  quidem  (se, 
pudorem)  vere  et  ineaae,  argumento  vobis  estt  potest,  qitod  vin 
tummi  et  gramMsimi  non  aolum  juTtxerunt  cum  eo  amicitiamf  sea 
tandem  fooque  per  longos  annos  eontinuarunt.^ 

16,  Veiustaie,    Although  neariy  all  the  MSS.  have  venustaiCf 
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gg  stiU  the. leading Mliwla<0  is  so  much  saperior,  and  so  peeiiliasfy 
adapted  to  the  context,  that  Emesti  and  the  best  editois  have  not 
heaiteted  to  receive  it.  The  adyocates  for  vemuUUe  make  it  eqorr- 
alent  to  morum  eUganiia,  but  Doling  veiy  justly  asks,  **  quamodo 
morum  eUgantia  aUorum  jnidorem  atjusdam  amprobare  poiest  V* 
16.  Id.    8npp\y  Muum  ingenuum,    "  That  genius  of  his." 

59  1.  Quae  beneficio  UgU,  dec.  *<  Which  is  based  upon  the  privi- 
lege granted  by  an  express  law,*'  dec.  He  means  the  privilege  of 
citizenship  as  granted  by  the  law  of  Silvanus  and  Carbo. 

2.  AuctoriuUe  mufucipH,    Referring  to  Heraclea. 

3.  Humana,  '*  On  the  part  of  men."  The  recommendatifHi  of 
men  arises  from  the  poets  having  celebrated  in  verse  their  fame  and 
achievements. — Divina.  "  On  the  part  of  the  gods."  The  gods 
will  intercede  in  his  behalf,  because  they  inspired  him  with  poetic 
fervour,  sod  hence  he  is  under  their  special  piotection. 

4.  DometticU  pericuUs.  Occasioned  by  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline. 
'-^Aeiemum  m,  dec.  Referring  to  the  completion  of  his  poem, 
already  commenced,  on  the  subject  of  Cicexo*s  consulship. 

6.  Eit  eo  numerOj  qui.  "  Is  of  the  number  of  those,  who,"  dec., 
1.  e.  a  poet. — In  vestramjidem,    ^  Under  your  protection." 

6.  Humanitate  vettra.  **  By  your  kindness." — AeerhUaU  vidBr 
tuB.    **  Injured  by  your  rigour." 

7.  De  COMMA.  <*  In  relation  to  the  merits  of  &e  case." — SimpU- 
ciierque.  "  And  plainly,"  i  e.  without  any  attempt  at  oratorical 
display. — Probata  este  omnibus.  **  Have  been  approved  of  by  you 
all." 

8.  Nonfori,  neque  judieiaU  comuehidine.  **  In  accordance  with 
the  usage  neither  of  the  bar,  nor  of  public  trials."  He  refers  to  his 
eulogium  on  letters  and  literary  men. 

9.  Et  eommunUer,  dec.  "And  the  nature  of  his  avocation  in 
general." 

10.  AJb  ee,  quit  &c.  *^  By  him  who  presides  at  this  trial  I  am 
sure  they  have,"  i.  cbeen  taken  in  good  part. — His  brother  Quintus 
Cicero  presided  as  praetor.  Consult  note  3,  page  49.  It  remainn 
bvtt  to  add,  that  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  was  successful. 
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1.  M.  Tvhhn  CioKBoms^  &c.  « Oration  of  Mareas  Tolliiif  gn 
Cioeio  in  behalf  of  Marcos  MarccUus.'' — This  is  not  so  much  a 
iqpeech  in  defence  of  Marcellusi  as  a  panegyric  on  Julias  Caesar,  for 
having  granted  the  pardon  of  the  former  at  the  intercession  of  the 
senate.  Marcellos  had  been  one  of  the  most  violent  opponents  of 
the  views  of  Caesar.  He  had  recommended  in  the  senate^  that  he 
should  be  deprived  of  the  province  of  Graul :  he  had  insulted  the  ' 
magistrates  of  one  of  Caesar's  new-founded  colonies,  and  had  been 
present  at  Pharsalia  on  the  side  of  Pompey.  After  that  battle  he 
retired  to  Mitylene,  where  he  was  obliged  to  remain,  being  one  of 
his  adversaries  to  whom  the  conquerer  refused  to  be  reconciled. 
The  senate,  however,  one  day,  when  Caesar  was  present,  with  a 
united  voice,  and  in  an  attitude  of  supplication,  having  implored  his 
clemency  in  favour  of  Marcellus,  and  their  request  having  bem 
granted,  Cicero,  though  he  had  resolved  to  preserve  eternal  silence, 
being  moved  by  the  occasion,  delivered,  in  this  oration,  one  of  the 
highest-strained  encomiums  that  has  ever  been  pronounced. 

In  the  first  part  he  extols  the  militaiy  exploits  of  Caesar ;  but 
shows  that  his  clemency  to  Marcellus  was  more  glorious  than  any 
of  his  other  actions,  as  it  depended  entirely  on  himself,  while  fortune 
and  his  army  had  their  share  in  the  events  of  the  war.  In  the 
second  part,  he  endeavours  to  dispel  the  suspicions  which,  it  appears, 
Caesar  still  entertained  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  Marcellus,  and 
takes  occasion  to  assure  the  dictator  that  his  life  was  most  dear  and 
valuable  to  all,  since  on  it  depended  the  tranquillity  of  the  state 
and  the  hopes  of  the  restoration  of  the  commonwealth.  {,ihudof9 
Ram.  LU.  vd.  S,  p.  339,  Lond.  ed.) 
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gQ  This  oration,  wfaidi  Middleton  declazes  to  be  supezior  to  an^ 
thing  extant  of  the  kind  in  all  antiquity,  continued  to  .be  not  only  of 
undisputed  authenticity,  but  one  of  Cicero's  most  admired  produo 
tions,  till  Wolf,  in  the  preface  and  notes  to  a  new  edition  of  it, 
printed  in  1802,  attempted  to  show,  that  it  was  a  spurious  produc- 
tion, totally  unworthy  of  the  orator  whose  name  it  bears,  and  that 
it  was  written  by  some  declaimer,  soon  after  the  Augustan  age, 
not  as  an  imposition  on  the  pubhc,  but  as  an  exercise ;  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  rhetoricians,  who  were  wont  to  choose,  as  a 
theme,  some  subject  on  which  Cicero  had  spoken.  In  his  letters  to 
Atticus,  Cicero  says,  that  he  had  vetumed  thanks  to  Caesar,  pluri- 
hus  verbis.  This  Middleton  translates,  "a  long  speech;"  but 
Wolf  alleges,  it  commonly  means  a  few  words,  and  never  can  be  in- 
terpreted to  denote  a  full  oration,  such  as  that  which  we  now  possess, 
for  Marcellus.  That  Cicero  did  not  deliver  a  long  or  format  speech, 
is  evident,  he  contends,  from  the  testimony  of  Plutarch,  who  men- 
tions, in  his  life  of  Cicero,  that,  a  short  time  afterward,  when  the 
orator  was  about  to  plead  for  Ligarius,  Caesar  asked,  how  it  hap- 
pened that  he  had  not  heard  Cicero  speak  for  so  long  a  pmod ; 
which  would  have  been  absurd,  if  he  had  heard  him,  a  few  months 
before,  pleading  for  Marcellus.  Being  an  extemporaneous  effusion, 
called  forth  by  an  unforeseen  occasion,  it  could  not  (he  continues  to 
urge)  have  been  prepared  and  written  beforehand  ;  nor  is  it  at  all 
probable,  that,  like  many  other  orations  of  Cicero,  it  was  revised^ 
and  made  public,  after  having  been  delivMed.  The  causes  which 
induced  the  Roman  orators  to  write  out  their  speeches  at  leisure^ 
were  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  subject,  or  the  wishes  of 
those  in  whose  defence  they  were  made,  and  who  were  anxious  to 
possess  a  sort  of  record  of  their  vindication.  But  none  of  these 
motives  existed  in  the  present  case.  The  matter  was  of  no  import- 
ance or  difficulty  ;  and  we  know  that  Marcellus,  who  was  a  stem 
republican,  was  not  at  all  gratified  by  the  intercession  <^  the  sena- 
tors, or  conciliated  by  the  clemency  of  Caesar. 

As  to  internal  evidence,  deduced  from  the  oration.  Wolf  admits^ 
that  there  are  interspersed  in  it  some  Ciceronian  sentences  ;  and  how 
otherwise  could  the  learned  have  been  so  egregiously  dec«ved  ? 
but  the  resemblance  is  more  in  the  varnish  of  the  style,  than  in  the 
substance.  We  have  the  words  rather  than  the  thoughts  of  Cicero ; 
and  the  rounding  of  his  periods,  without  their  energy  and  argument- 
etiye  connexion.  He  adduces,  also,  many  instances  of  phrases 
unusual  among  the  classics,  and  of  conceits  which  betray  the 
rhetorician  or  sophist.  His  extolling  the  act  of  that  day  on  which 
'Caesar  pardoned  Marcellus,  as  higher  than  all  his  warlike  expl<Hts 
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Pige. 
would  hit  bare  raised  a  smile  on  the  1i|/8  of  the  dictator ;  and  the  QQ 
slighting  way  in  which  the  cause  of  the  public  and  Pompey  are 
mentioned,  is  totally  different  from  the  manner  in  which  Cicero 
expresses  himself  on  these  delicate  topics,  even  in  presence  of 
Caesar,  in  his  authentic  orations  for  Deiotarus  and  Ligarius.  ^ 

It  IB  evident,  at  first  view,  that  many  of  Wolffs  observations  are 
hypercritical ;  and  that  in  his  argument  concerning  the  encomiums 
on  Caesar,  and  the  overrated  importance  of  his  clemency  to  Mar- 
cellus,  he  does  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  Cicero's  habit  of 
exaggeration,  and  the  momentary  enthusiasm  produced  by  one  of 
those  transactions,  **  Quae,  dum  gerufUur,  percellurU  animoa.*' 

Accordingly,  in  the  year  following  that  of  Wolfs  edition,  Glaus 
Wotmius  published,  at  Copenhagen,  a  vindication  of  the  authen- 
ity  of  this  speech.  To  the  argument  adduced  from  Plutarch,  he 
answers,  that  some  months  had  elapsed  between  the  orations  for 
Marcellus  and  Ligarius,  which  might  readily  be  called  a  long  period 
by  one  accustomed  to  hear  Cicero  harangue  almost  daily  in  the 
senate  or  forum.  Besides,  the  phrase  of  Plutarch,  XeyovToiy  may 
mean  pleading  for  some  one,  which  was  not  the  nature  of  the 
speech  for  Marcellus.  As  to  the  motive  which  led  to  write  and 
publish  the  oration,  Cicero,  above  all  men,  was  delighted  with  his 
own  productions,  and  nothing  can  be  more  probable,  than  that  he 
should  have  wished  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  that  memorable 
day,  which  he  calls,  in  his  letters,  "  dUm  iUam  ptdckerrimam.**  It 
was  natural  to  send  the  oration  to  Marcellus,  in  order  to  hasten  his 
return  to  Rome,  and  it  must  have  been  an  acceptable  thing  to 
Caesar,  thus  to  record  his  fearlessness  and  benignity.  With  regard 
to  the  manner.in  which  Pompey  and  the  repubUcan  party  are  talked 
of,  it  is  evident,  from  his  letters,  that  Cicero  was  disgusted  with 
tLe  poUtical  measures  of  that  faction,  that  he  wholly  disapproved  of 
their  plan  of  the  campaign,  and,  foreseeing  a  renewal  of  Sylla's 
proscriptions  in  the  triumph  of  the  aristocratic  power,  he  did  not 
exaggerate  in  so  highly  extolling  the  humanity  of  Caesar. 

The  argument?  of  Wormius  were  expanded  and  illustrated  by 
Weiske,  in  a  commentary  on  the  oration  for  Marcellus,  published 
at  Leipsic,  in  1805,  while  on  the  other  hand,  Spalding,  in  a  dispu- 
tation pubUshed  in  1808,  supported  the  opinions  of  Wolf. 

The  controversy  was  in  this  state,  and  was  considered  as  involv- 
ed in  much  doubt  and  obscurity,  when  Aug.  Jacob,  in  an  academi- 
cal exercise,  printed  at  Halle  in  1813,  adopted  a  middle  coune. 
Finding  such  dissimilarity  in  the  different  passages  of  the  oration, 
some  being  most  powerful,  elegant,  and  beautiful,  while  others 
were  totally  futile  and  frigid  he  was  led  to  believe  that  part  had 
24 
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go  actnany  flowed  from  the  lipe  of  Cicero,  but  that  much  had  been 
sabaequently  inteipolated  fay  aome  ihetoiieian  or  dedaimer.     In  the 
proaecutaon  of  hia  inquiij,  the  author  aueceaaiyely  reviewa    the 
opinions  and  judgmenta  of  hia  predeceaaors,  aometimea  agreeing 
with  Wolf  and  hia  followers,  at  other  timea,  and  mora   frequently, 
with  their  oppoaera.     He  thinka,  that  the  much  conteated  phrase, 
pluribua  verbis^  may  mean  a  long  oration,  aa  Cicero  elsewhere  talks 
of  having  pleaded  for  Claentiua,  pluribu*  verbis^  though  the  speech 
in  hia  defence  consists  of  58  chiqpters.     Besides,  Cicero  only  says, 
that  he  had  returned  thankt  to  Caesar,  plurtbtu  verbis.    Now  the 
whole  apeech  doea  not  conaist  of  thanks  to  Caeaar,  being  partly 
occupied  in  removing  the  suspicions  which  he  entertained  of  Mar- 
cellua.     With  regard  to  the  encomioms  on  Caesar,  which  Spalding 
haa  characterized  as  abject  and  fulsome,  and  totally  difierent  from 
the  delicate  compUmenta  addressed  to  him  in  the  oration  for  Deio- 
tarua  or  Ligariua,  Jacob  reminds  his  readera,  that  the  harangues 
could  have  no  reaemblance  to  each  other,  the  latter  being  pleaded  in 
behalf  of  the  accuaed,  and  the  former  a  profeaaed  panegyric.    Nor 
can  any  one  esteem  the  eulogies  on  Caesar  too  extravagant  for 
Cicero,  when  he  remembera  the  terma  in  which  the  orator  had 
formerly  spoken  of  Roscius,  Arehias,  and  Pompey. 

Schiitz  haa  aubscnbed  to  the  opinions  of  Wol£^  and  has  pub- 
lished the  speech  for  Marcellus,  along  with  the  other  four  doubtful 
haranguea  at  the  end  of  the  genuine  orations.  {DutUop'e  Mom. 
Lit.  vol.  2,  p.  340,  seqq.) 

The  discoveries  of  Maio  at  length  threw  new  light  upon  the  ques- 
tion, that  learned  librarian  and  acholar  having  aucceeded  in  bringing 
to  light  parte  of  an  ancient  commentary,  a  collection  of  scholia  on 
several  of  the  orations  of  Cicero,  and  among  them  that  for  Marcel- 
lua.  This  commentary  appeara  to  have  either  been  written  by 
Asconius  Pedianus,  or  selected  from  his  more  extensive  scholia ; 
and,  aa  the  part  relating  to  the  oration  we  are  conaidering,  although 
brief,  makes  no  mention  of  any  other  author  for  the  speech,  this 
circumstance,  together  with  the  fact  of  the  oration  being  joined  to 
others  of  undoubted  authenticity,  will  form  no  weak  argument  in  its 
behalf.  Indeed,  the  latest  editor  of  Cicero's  works,  Nobbe,  (Lipe. 
1827,)  considers  the  question  as  now  conclusively  settled,  remarkr 
ing  :  "  Sed  ecu  nova  et  paene  ineperata  Ittx  orta  estj  inoentit  a 
Maio  veterum  in  hanc  orationem  scholiorumfragmentie,  iieqtie  Meiu 
otani  (1817)  editis.  Unde  satis  cerium  Jit,  ah  ipso  Cicerone  auctore 
hanc  gratiarum  actionem  profectam  esse.^* 
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PBge. 
3.  Diuturni  sUentii  "  Cicero  had  ftyoided  taking  any  active  AQ 
part  in  public  affairs,  and  mingling  in  the  debates  of  the  senate, 
since  the  period  of  his  return  to  Rome,  after  having  been  pardoned 
by  Caesar.  The  reason  of  this  silence  he  gives  us  with  more 
openness  in  a  letter  to  Sulpicius,  {Ep.  ad  Fam.  4,  4,)  **  I  had 
resolved  to  observe  a  perpetual  silence,  not  from  any  feeling  of  indo- 
lence, but  from  one  of  regret  at  the  loss  of  my  former  dignity." 

3.  Quo  eram  his  temporibus  usus,  "  In  which  I  had  indulged 
during  these  latter  times.** 

4.  Non  timore  aliquo.  ComplimentaTy  to  Caesar,  and  implying 
that  even  if  Cicero  had  felt  inclined  to  express  his  sentiments  on 
public  affairs,  with  boldness  and  freedom,  he  would  have  been 
allowed  by  Caesar  so  to  do,  without  any  interruption. 

5.  Partitn  djolore.  Grrief  for  the  absence  of  his  friend  Maicellns. 
Compare  what  follows  a  little  after  :  *'  Dolebam  enim,^*  dec. 

6.  Vartim  vereeundia.  "  Partly  from  a  feeling  of  self-restraint." 
Cicero  means  to  express  by  vereeundia  the  awkwardness  be  feh  at 
speaking  in  the  presence  of  one  whom  he  had  opposed  in  the  civil 
contest.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Manatius  :  **  Contra  quern 
enim  armis  pugnassenij  eo  pratsente  in  tenalu  verba  facer e  verc* 
eundia  prohibebat." 

7.  Quae  vellem,  &c.  **  Of  giving  utterance,  wkh  my  former 
wonted  freedom,  to  my  wishes  and  my  sentiments."  Compare 
Manutius :  *'  ut,  pro  meo  sensu,  quemadmodum  aniea  soUbamy 
libere  loquar.^* 

8.  Mansuetudinem.  "  Humanity."  As  displayed  by  Caesax  in 
pardoning  Marcellus.  Compare,  as  regards  the  force  of  mansue* 
tudoy  the,  oration  for  the  Manilian  law,  c.  14,  where  Cicero,  speak- 
ing of  Pompey,  remarks :  *'  Humamtas  jam  tanta  est,  ut  diffidU 
dictu  sit,  utrum  hosies  magis  vtrtuiem  ejus  pugnantes  timuerint^ 
an  mansuetudinem  victi  dilexerint.^' 

9.  Tanium,  in  summa  potestate,  &c.  "^uch  boundless  moder- 
ation in  the  midst  of  unlimited  power." 

10.  Sapientiam.  As  shown  by  its  controlling  the  dictates  of 
private  animosity,  and  restoring  a  useful  citizen  to  his  countiy. 

11.  Auctofitatem.  Compare  his  words  to  Sulpicius,  already 
referred  to,  {Ep,  ad  Fam.  4,  4,)  "  Statueram,  non  mehereudeintr' 
tia,  sed  desiderio  pristinae  dignitatis,  in  perpetuum  taeere,"  Cicero 
begins  now  to  perceive  a  restoration  in  some  degree  of  his  former 
''influence,"  in  consequence  of  the  mildness  and  generoeity  of 
Caesar  towards  his  friend. 

12.  Dolebam.  **  I  used  to  grieve."—- Ftrimi  tahm.  Referring 
to  Marcellus. 
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g0  13.  In  eaiim  coiua,  &c.  **  Who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
same  cause  with  myself,"  i.  e  the  party  of  Pompey. — Non  in 
iadem  essefartuna.  *'  Was  not  enjoying  the  same  good  fortune." 
Ciceio,  after  the  battle  of  Pharaalia,  accepted  pardon  from  Caesar, 
and  returned  to  Rome  ;  Maicellus,  on  the  other  hand,  too  stubborn 
a  republican  to  acknowledge  a  maateat,  retired  to  Mitylene  in  the 
island  of  Lesbos,  where  he  was  residing  when  the  news  of  his  par- 
don reached  hun. 

14.  Nee  nUhi  perauadere  poteram,  &c.  "  Nor  could  I  prevail 
upon  myself,  nor  did  I  deem  it  in  accordance  with  the  hallowed  law 
of  friendship,  that.  I  should  engage  in  our  old  career,  \^en  he,  the 
xiyal  and  the  imitator  of  my  pursuits  and  labours,  my  associate  and 
companion  as  it  were,  was  torn  from  me."  The  use  of  fas  is  here 
strongly  emphatic,  which  must  be  our  apology  for  giving  it  a 
paraphrase  rather  than  a  translation. — Fm  has  reference  to  the  gods 
and  things  of  a  sacred  nature,  jtts  to  what  is  of  human  origin  or 
character.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  I,  269.) 

15.  Nostra  vcteri  curriciUo.  Forensic  pursuits  and  public 
speaking  in  general. — Aenudo  atque  imUatore,  dec.  Mareellus  was 
distinguished  for  his  ability  as  a  speaker  Consult  Historical 
Index. 

16.  Meae  prisHnae  vitae^  &c.  "  The  habits  of  my  former  life, 
which  had  been  long  closed  upon  me."   We  have  adopted  the  read- 

^  ing  of  Lambinus,  Wolf,  Weiske,  dec.     The  common  text  has  et 

mihi  et  meae  pristinae^  d&c. 

17.  Et  his  omnibuSy  dec.  **  And  have  raised  a  signal,  as  it  were, 
for  all  -who  are  here  present  to  entertain  favourable  hopes  of  the 
state  at  large,"  i.  e.  of  all  that  is  connected  with  the  welfare  of  their 
country. — Signum  aliquod  extulisii.  A  metaphor  borrowed  from 
miUtaiy  operations. 

18.  Jntellectwn  est  emm^  dec.  "  For  it  was  rendered  plainly 
aj^Mrent,  to  myself,  indeed,  in  many  instances  before  this,  and 
especially  in  my  own  case,  but,  a  moment  ago,  to  all  who  are  here 
present,  that,  when  you  granted  Marcus  Mareellus  to  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome,"  dec. 

1.  Offensiombus.  Mareellus,  when  consul,  had  moved  in  the 
senate,  that  Caesar's  command  in  Gaul  be  abrogated,  when  the 
latter,  after  having  put  an  end  to  the  Gallic  war,  though  his  com- 
mission was  near  expiring,  sought  to  retain  his  command,  pretend- 
ing that  he  could  not  possibly  be  safe,  if  he  parted  with  his  army, 
while  Pompey  held  the  province  of  Spain.  Mareellus  afterward 
endeavoured  to'  get  Caesar  proclaimed  an  enemy  to  his  countiy ;  in 
a  public  speech  he  called  him  a  robber  ;  and  finally  fought  against 
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Ihk  in  the  ciTil  contest   These  were  among  his  "  oflbnces"  agtinst  g  | 
Caesar. 

2.  Tuts  vel  doloribut  vel  auMpieiombus.  "  To  your  own  feelings, 
whether  of  resentment  or  suspicion."  Resentment  for  the  past, 
suspicion  with  regard  to  the  future  conduct  of  Marcellus.  Caesar 
feared  lest  Marcellus  mig^t  plot  against  his  life. 

3.  IIU  qitidem  frucium,  &c.  "  He,  indeed,  has  this  day  recetred 
ihe  richest  recompense  for  all  his  past  life,  both  in  the  unanimous 
intercession  of  the  senate,  and  also  in  your  moat  solemn  and  gener- 
ous determination."  Cicero  means,  that  this  day  has  fuUy  repaid 
the  services  which  the  past  life  of  Marcellus  had  bestowed  upon  his 
country.  He  now  obtains  glozy  together  with  safety,  because  the 
unanimous  intercession  of  the  senate,  and  Caesar^s  generous  couf 
duct,  prove  conclusively  that  Marcellus  is  a  truly  virtuous  man. 

4.  Laus.     Supply  tibi. — Gloria.     Supply  tUi. 

6.  Est  vero  forlunatus  iUe^  dec.  *'  Fortunate  in  truth  is  he, 
since  h^uidly  less  joy  will  accrue  unto  all  from  his  safety,  than  is 
likely  to  be  felt  by  himself."  The  relative,  from  its  assigning  the 
reason^  takes  here  the  subjunctive  mood.  Compare  note  14,  page  26. 

6.  VtrUura  sit.  Because  Marcellus  is  at  a  distance,  and  Cicero 
can  only  surmise  what  his  feeUngs  will  be  on  the  receipt  of  the 
intelligence. 

7.  NobiUtaie.  *<  For  birth."  The  line  of  the  Marcelli  was  dis* 
tinguished  in  Roman  history. — Optimarum  artium  studio.  **  For 
zealous  attachment^  to  the  most  liberal  pursuits." — Innocentia, 
*^  Blamelessness  of  life."     Moral  purity. 

8.  ^uUius  tatUum^  dtc.  "  In  no  one  is  there  so  great  a  flow  of 
genius,  m  no  one  so  great  power,  so  great  copiousness,  of  speaking 
or  of  writing,  as  can,  I  will  not  say,  ^Uy  embellish,  but  even  fairiy 
recount,  Caius  Caesar,  your  exploits,"  i.  e.  all  the  creative  power 
of  the  finest  gemuses,  all  the  efforts  o(  eloquence  and  history,  will 
be  found  inadequate  even  to  give  a  simple  and  unadorned  narrative 
of  your  achievements. 

9.  Pa£e  tua.  "  With  your  permission,"  i.  e.  with  all  deference. 
^^Ampliorem.  **  More  glorious." — Ea.  We  have  here  adopted 
the  emendation  of  Emesti.     The  common  text  has  earn. 

10.  Jdque  Ubenter,  dec.  "  And  to  make  it  a  theme  of  frequent 
conversations,"    Weiske  reads  idemque  for  idquc. 

11.  Numero  prodiorum.  Pliny  {H.  N.  7, 25)  states,  that  Caesar 
fought  fifty  pitched  battles,  the  nearest  approach  to  which  number 
was  in  the  case  of  Marcellus,  who  fought  thirty-nine.  He  also 
infoiflb  us,  that,  independently  of  the  carnage  of  the  ci^il  wars,  he 
had  slain  1,192.000  men.     *^  Idem  signis  coUatis  gmnqu4gHi 
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iimicaverat.     Nam  praeUr  chiles  victorias,  undecies  centena.  el 
nonagirUa  (Hu>  ndUia  hommam  oecisa  praeUis  ah  eo.** 

12.  Nee  varietate  regionum.  Caesar  had  earned  on  war  in  CrwaH, 
Britain,  Spaini  Germany,  Greece,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Asia.  He 
overcame  Pompey  at  PhareaHa ;  Ptolemy  in  Egypt ;  Thgumacea^ 
eon  of  Mithridates,  in  Pontns ;  and  the  eons  of  Pompey  in  Spain. 

13.  CeUritate  eonfieiendi.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  his  famoas 
despatch  to  the  Roman  senate,  after  his  victory  over  Phamaces, 
"  Veni,  vtdt,  vtci.**  The  commentaries  on  the  Gallic  war  aze  also 
foil  of  examples. 

14.  Nee  dissimilitudiTU  bellornm.  "  Nor  m  the  unlike  character 
of  the  wars  themselves."  Occasioned  by  the  unlike  characters  of 
the  nations  with  whom,  and  the  countries  in  vdiich,  they  were 
waged. 

15.  Nee  vero,  dec.  **  And  that,  in  truth,  lands  the  most  veidely 
remote  from  each  other  could  not  have  been  travelled  over  with 
more  rapidity  by  the  footsteps  of  any  one,  than  they  have  been 
traversed,  I  will  not  say  by  your  marches,  but  by  your  victories." 
A  somewhat  similar  measure  of  praise  had  already  been  poured  out 
by  Cicero  upon  Pompey,  in  the  oration  for  the  Manilian  war,  (c.  10,) 
"  Qui  saepius  cum  hoste  conflixil,  quam  quisquam  cum  inimdco 
concertavit :  plura  bella  gessit,  quam  ceteri  UgerwU :  jdures  frO" 
frincias  eonfedt,  quam  ceteri  concupierunt." 

16.  Lustratae  sint.  Compare  the  remark  of  Manutius :  *^  Las- 
trare  plus  est  quam  peragrare:  nam  qui  peragrat  transit;  qud 
luslrat  ambit :  quo  plus  temporis  requiritur.^* 

17.  Quae  quidem  ego,  &c.  "  Now,  were  I  not  to  confess  dnt 
these  things  are  so  extraordinary,''  dzx;. — Amens  sim.  "  I  would 
be  a  madman,"  i.  e.  it  were  madness  not  to  confess,  dec. 

18.  Alia  majora.  Alluding  to  the  glory  he  has  acquired  by  hit 
generous  conduct  in  pardoning  Marcellus. 

19.  Extenuare  verbis.  <*To  depreciate  by  their  remarks."— 
Communicare  cum  muUis.  **  To  share  it  vnth  the  many,"  L  e. 
with  the  great  body  of  the  soldiery. — Propriae  imperatorum.  "  The 
exclusive  property  of  commanders." 

20.  In  armis.  "  In  military  'operations." — Locorum  opportum- 
tas.  **  The  advantage  of  situation." — AtixUia  sociorum.  ^  The 
aidofaUies." 

2 1 .  Commeaius.  "  Convoys,"  i.  e.  supplies  of  militairy  stores,  &c. 

22.  Quasi  suo  jure.  "  As  if  by  a  right  peculiarly  hers."— Pa«ii« 
nmne  suum.  **  As  almost  entirely  her  ovm."  Compare,  as  %aidf 
Uie  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  whole  passage,  the  langinge 
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•tifocntes,  (Ito^yp.  wfds  EaXXf/i.  C.  12,)  Tc5v  /dw  Toto£rw  ifyavy  g£ 
ftfc  furi  tetv^vwy  irlirpaicrac,  rd  jrAcioritty  a v  rtf  filpof  rp  r^xjl  ^aioin^ 
«.  n  X. 

I.  Huj/iu  glorias.    The  gloij  of  paidomng  a  Tiolent  political  g^ 
enemy. 

8.  ,Quaji<ttincttfiji(«  m/,  dec.  *'  How  great  soerer  it  is,  (and  it 
cortain][7  ia  moat  great,)'*  L  e.  and  nothing  certainly  can  be  greater. 

3.  Nihil  sibiy  &c.  *'  No  centurion,  no  prefect,  no  cohort,  no 
troop,  take  unto  themselves  any  portion  of  this  praise  of  thine,"  i.  e. 
no  commander  of  infantiy  or  cavaby,  no  body  of  foot  or  hone. 
Centwrio  properly  means  a  commander  of  one  hundred  infantry. 
Pnutfectus  denotes  a  leader  of  cavahy.  Both  terms  are  used  here, 
however,  in  a  general  sense.  So  again,  cohort  and  turma  are  em- 
ployed, in  this  sentence,  with  a  general  reference  to  any  body  of 
foot  or  horse.  In  strictness,  eokors  means  a  band  of  600  foot-sol- 
diers ;  and  iurma,  a  troop  of  30  horse. 

4.  JkcerpU,  The  peculiar  force  of  this  verb  is  best  expressed 
t^  a  paraphrase :  "  Pluck  for  themselves  a  single  leaf  from  thy 
garland." 

5.  Quin  etiam,  6cc.  **  Nay,  even  fortune,  that  very  mistress  of 
human  afiairs,  presents  not  herself  for  any  share  of  this  thy  gloiy," 
i.  e.  lays  claim  to  no  share  in  this  thy  latest  and  most  glorious  act. 

6.  Tuam  esse  totam  et  proyriam.  **  That  it  is  all  and  peculiarly 
thine  own." 

7.  Nee  ad  consilium,  6cc.  "Nor  is  chance  admitted  to  the 
counsels  of  prudence,"  i.  e.  not  do  thy  plans  ever  look  to  chance  to 
aid  them  in  their  fulfilment  If,  therefore,  fortune  contributes  no- 
thing to  the  success  of  thy  plans,  in  general,  but  if  they  all  ewe  their 
completion  to  thy  sagacity  and  prudence,  she  must  surely  be  ex- 
cluded also  from  this  last  act  of  thine,  in  which  wisdom  and  foresight 
are  so  happily  blended. 

8.  Immamtate  barbaras,  <<  Fiercely  barbarous."  The  Gauls, 
Germans,  Britons,  &c.  With  respect  to  the  Gennans  and  Britons, 
however,  it  was  a  mere  idle  boast 

9.  Locis  infantas^  "  Spread  over  an  infinite  variety  of  regions." 
— Omni  eopiarum  genere.    "  In  all  kinds  of  resources." 

10.  Quae  naturam  et  condiUonem,  &c.  *'  Which  possessed  the 
nature  and  condition  of  bemg  able  to  be  overcome,"  i.  e.  which  by 
their  very  nature,  and  the  condition  connected  with  them,  were  capa- 
ble of  being  overcome. — The  common  text  has  vinei  vi,  but  the 
latter  word  is  omitted  by  Lambinus,  Graevius,  Wolf,  and  others. 

II.  Animum  vineere,  ''To  conquer  one's  feelings,  however.*' 
— VtcUfriam  UB^cnure.    '<  To  make  a  modeiatB  oae  of  victory." 
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g9  12.  Adversanum  non  modo  extoUere  jacentem,  **  Not  mAf  t# 
raise  a  fallen  foe."  Jacentem,  literally,  "  lying  prostrate." — Am- 
plificare  ejus  prittinam  dignitatem.  "  To  enlarge  his  former  dig"* 
nity,"  i  e.  to  elevate  him  to  a  still  higher  rank  than  he  previonsljr 
enjoyed ;  to  heighten  and  increase  his  personal  consideration. 

13.  Simillimum  Deo  judico.  This  sounds  to  modem  ears  as  the 
grossest  flattery.  Middleton,  however,  undertakes  Cicero's  defence 
against  the  charge  of  insincerity.  "  It  must  bo  remembered,"  re- 
marks he,  "  that  the  orator  was  delivering  a  speech  of  thanks,  not 
only  for  himself,  but  in  the  name  and  at  the  desire  of  the  senate, 
where  his  subject  naturally  required  all  the  embellishments  of  elo- 
quence ;  and  that  all  his  compliments  are  grounded  on  a  supposi- 
tion, that  Caesar  intended  to  restore  the  republic,  of  which  he 
entertained  no  small  hopes  at  this  time,  as  he  signifies  in  a  letter  to 
one  of  Caesar's  principal  friends.  {Ep.  ad  Fam.  13,  68.)  This, 
therefore,  he  recommends,  enforces,  and  requires  from  him  in  his 
speech,  vHth  the  spirit  of  an  old  Roman ;  and  no  reasonable  man 
will  think  it  strange,  that  so  free  an  address  to  a  conqueror,  in  the 
height  of  all  his  power,  should  want  to  be  tempered  with  some  few 
strokes  of  flattery."     (Life  of  Cicero^  sect  8. — ^vol.  2,  p.  269.) 

14.  Bellicae  tuae  laudes  illae.  "Those  warlike  praises  of 
thine." — Literis  atque  Unguis.     •*  In  the  literature  and  languages." 

15.  Ejusmodi  res.  The  praises  attendant  upon  warlike  achiev- 
ments. — Obstrepi  clamor e  militum^  dec  "  Seem  to  be  drowned 
•mid  the  shouts  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  blast  of  the  trumpets." 

16.  Iracundia  praesertiniy  quae  est  inimica  consUio.  Compare 
the  language  of  Horace,  Ep.  1,  2,  62,  *^  Ira  furor  hrevis  est." 

17.  Non  modo  in  gestis  rebus t  &c.  "  Not  only  in  the  case  of 
leal  occurrences,  but  even  in  those  of »  fictitious  nature." 

18.  Cujus  mententy  &c.  *♦  Whose  sentiments  and  feelings  we 
see  plainly  to  be  of  such  a  nature,  that,"  &c.  The  common  text 
has  cujus  mentem  sensusque  et  os  cemimus.  For  et  os  ("  and 
whose  very  look,")  we  have  adopted  the  elegant  emendation  of 
Faemus,  eoSf  in  the  sense  of  taleSf  and  which  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  rendering  the  connexion  of  ut  more  apparent.— 
Weiske  makes  the  same  change. 

19.  Salvum,  "Secured  to  her."  Coinpare  Middleton's  re- 
marks, under  note  13. 

20.  Quibus  studiiSf  &.e.  **  With  what  demonstrations  of  zeal 
shall  we  honour ;  with  what  grateful  feelings  shall  we  clasp  to  oar 
bosoms  1  I  do  assure  you,  the  very  walls  of  this  senate-hoase  are 
desirous,  as  they  seem  to  me,  of  returning  thanks  to  you,  because 
^e  authority  of  Oiis  body  is  soon  about  to  be  le-ealAbUshed  ix)  thea^ 
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Page* 
^letr  fftthen^  seats  as  well  as  tlieir  ownX"  We  have  given  the  Q^ 
latter  part  of  this  passage  accoxding  to  the  common  text,  although 
Manutius  and  others  suspect  some  corruption.  Our  interpretation 
is  that  of  Emesti,  who  remarks :  "  Sentu*  ett,  quod,  ilia  prUtina 
auctoritas  senatus  max  rursus  habitatura  sit  in  hoc  curia,  in  qua 
et  apui  majorea  et  nuper  senafores  plurimum  auetoritate  vakt^ 
i$9enL** 

31.  Me  Mus  fidius.  The  term  dius  is  the  same  as  deua  or 
divuSf^  andjidius  is  an  adjective  formed  from  Jidet.  Hence,  dius 
fidius,  **  the  god  of  honour,"  or  **  good  faith,"  will  be  the  same 
as  the  Zcv;  mcnoi  of  the  Greeks ;  and,  if  we  follow  the  authority  of 
Varro,  {L.  L.  4,  10,)  identical  with  the  Sabine  Sancus,  and  Ro- 
man Hercules  ;  so  that  me  dnt»  Jidiu*  is  nothing  more  than  me 
deusfidei  (i.  e.  Hercules)  adjuvet,  or,  in  other  words,  mehercule. 

1.  Can  MareelH,    Caius  Marcellus  was  the  brother  of  Marcus  gQ 
Marcellus.-^This  appears  to  be  the  proper  place  for  introducing 
Cicero's  account,  in  his  letter  to  Sulpicius,  (^Ep.  ad  Fam.  4,  4,)  of 
what  took  place  on  this  occasion  :  "  Caesar,  after  having  complain- 
ed of  the  moroseness  of  Marcellus,  for  so  he  called  it,  and  praised, 

in  the  strongest  ternL%  the  equity  and  prudence  of  your  conduct, 
presently  declared,  beyond  all  our  hopes,  that,  whatever  offence  he 
had  received  from  the  man,  he  could  refuse  nothing  to  the  inter- 
cession of  the  senate.  What  the  senate  did  was  this ;  upon  the 
mention  of  Marcellus  by  Piso,  his  brother  Caius  having  thrown 
himself  at  Caesar's  feet,  they  all  rose,  and  went  forward,  in  a  sup- 
plicating manner,  towards  Caesar.  In  short,  the  proceeding  of  this 
day  appeared  to  me  so  fair  and  becoming,  that  I  could  not  help 
fencying  I  saw  the  image  of  the  old  republic  reviving  as  it  were. 
When  all,  therefore,  who  were  asked  their  opinions  before  me,  had 
returned  thanks  to  Caesar,  except  Volcatius,  (for  he  declared  that 
be  would  not  have  done  it,  though  he  had  been  in  Marcellus'  place,) 
I,  as  soon  as  I  was  called  upon,  changed  my  txiind  ;  for  I  had  resolv- 
ed with  myself  to  observe  an  eternal  silence,  not  from  any  feelings 
of  indolence,  but  from  regret  for  the  loss  of  my  former  dignity  ; 
Caesar's  greatness  of  mind,  however,  and  the  laudable  zeal  of  the 
senate,  got  the  better  of  my^resolution.  I  gave  thanks,  therefore, 
to  Caesar,  in  a  long  speech,  and  have  deprived  myself  by  it,  I  fear, 
on  other  occasions,  of  that  honest  quiet  which  was  my  only  comfort 
in  these  unhappy  times,"  dec. 

2.  Et  comm^marabUi,  ice.  **  And  possessed  of  a  degree  of 
fraternal  affection  that  is  deserving  of  all  mention."  Compare,  as 
regards  pif/««,  note  9,  page  60. 

8  PeetuM  obfudii,    "  Came  gushmg  over  me."    The  commoa 
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g3  text  has  effodit,  which  w  far  inferior.    The  greater  number  of  M8SL 
give  the  latter,  but  the  better  class  the  former  reading. 

4.  Nobilissirnamqne  familiam.  Cicero  uses  the  tenn  fatnUia  to 
denote  the  individual  family  of  the  Marcelli  They  formed  a  branch 
of  the  gens  Claudia,  or  Claudian  house. 

5.  Tuts  maximiSf  &c.  '<To  the  greatest  of  your  cauntleM 
felicitations,"  i.  c.  to  the  greatest  of  those  many  Tictories,  on  which 
you  have  been  felicitated  by  others.  Some  commentators  confound 
graiulatio  here  with  the  same  term  when  denoting  a  thanksgmng^ 
to  the  gods.  It  refers,  on  the  contrary,  merely  to  the  private  feel' 
ings  of  Caesar,  and  the  felicitations  offered  him  by  friends  for  his 
numerous  and  eminent  successes.  For  Cicero  to  have  said,  that 
Caesar  would  regard  this  day  as  a  source  of  higher  pleasure  thui  the 
greatest  of  the  many  thanksgivings  which  had  been  decreed  in  hie 
name,  would  have  shocked  the  religious  feelings  of  his  auditors, 

6.  Est  propria  Caesaris.  **  Is  the  act  of  Caesax  alone."  Lit- 
erally, **  is  peculiar  to  Caesar," 

7.  Duee  tt  gestae  quidem,  &c.  We  have  rejected,  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  Emesti,  the  words  magnae  iUae,  which  appear  in  the 
common  text  between  gestae  and  quidem. 

8.  Hujus  autem  rei.  "  In  the  present  affiur,  however,"  i  e.  in 
the  act  of  this  day,  the  pardoning  of  Marcellus. 

9.  Quae  quidem  tanta  est,  **  And  so  g»eat  indeed  is  it." — 
Tropacis  monumentisque  tuis.  '*  To  your  other  trophies  and  mon- 
tanents." 

10.  Opere  aut  manu.  **  By  the  labour  or  the  hand  of  man."— 
Vetustas.     * '  Length  of  days." 

11.  Jvstitia  et  lenitas  animi.  The  term  jusiitia  has  reference 
here  to  the  rank  and  merits  of  Marcellus.  It  would  have  been 
unjust  in  Caesar  to  have  kept  such  a  man  any  longer  away  from  his 
country. — Lenitas  animi,  and  not  dementia,  is  employed,  in  order 
that  Caesar  may  not  appear  to  have  been  sparing  a  foe,  and  the 
remembrance  of  former  enmities  be  in  this  way  renewed. 

12.  JJt  quantum,  dec.  "  That  as  much  as  length  of  time  afaal] 
take  from  your  monuments,  so  much  will  it  add  to  your  glory." 
Operibus  refers  back  to  tropaeis  monumentisque. 

13.  Victores bellorum civUium.  "Victors  in  our  civil  wars." 
Alluding  to  Sylla,  Marius,  Cinna,  &c. 

14.  Vereor  ne.  We  have  adopted  the  emendation  of  Emesti. 
The  common  text  has  vereor  ut,  but  this  can  only  be  allowed  if 
fion  be  thrown  out  before  perinde.     Consult  note  8,  page  43. 

16.  Non  perinde,  &c.  "  May  not  be  understood,  on  the  moe 
hearing  of  it  to  the  same  degree  that  I,  reflecting  upon  it,  feel  it 
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Page* 
in  miiid  to  he"  L  e.  lest  what  I  say  may  fall  far  short  of  what  I  feel.  Q^ 
Perinde  it  here  equivalent  to  (uque.  Compare  Turselliiius,  de  Pari, 
Lot.  c.  176, 

16.  Quae  iUa  adepta  erai.  ."  Which  it  had  ohtained  for  you," 
i.  e.  the  absolute  power  which  it  gave  him  over  his  political  oppo' 
nents,  and  the  means  which  it  afforded  him  of  gratifying  private 
animosity. 

17.  Omnes  ,mcti  occidissemus.  **^  All  of  us  the  vanquished  might 
have  fallen/'  i^  e.  been  cut  off.  by  the  sword.  Cicero  means,  that 
this  would  have  been  the  case  if  Caesar  had  followed  the  usual 
course,  and  taken  Marius  or  Sylla  for  his  models. 

18.  CUmerUiae  tuae  judicio.  **  By  the  decision  of  your  clem- 
ency," i.  e.  by  your  merciful  detennination.  Clementia  is  now  em- 
ployed because  occidissemus  precedes,  and  more  besides  Marcellua 
are  meant.     Consult  note  11. 

19.  Atque  hoc  C.  Caesaris,  6lc.  "  And  mark,  Conscript  Fa- 
thers, how  widely  this  determination  on  the  part  of  Caius  Caesar 
extends  in  its  influence,"  i.  e.  Marcellus  alone  is  not  the  only  one 
benefited  by  this  generous  conduct  of  Caesar. 

20.  Qui  ad  ilia  amuit  6&c.  **  Who  were  driven  by  some  wretched 
and  lamentable  fatality  or  other,  on  the  part  of  the  republic,  to  take 
up  arms  in  that  contest."  The  contest  referred  to  is  the  civil  wax, 
and  the  opposition  made  to  Caesar,  by  his  political  antagonists,  is 
flatteringly  ascribed  by  the  spe^er  to  mere  blind  fatality ;  implying, 
of  course,  that,  had  they  exercised  any  judgment  or  reflection,  they 
would  never  have  resisted  himu 

21.  Nescio  quo.  Equivalent  to  quo  fata  id  factum  fuerit  nescuf. 
Id  translating,  however,  it  is  to  be.  regarded  as  analogous  merely  to 
our  phrases,  "  or  other,"  "  I  know  not  what,"  &c.-*-iVg*«o  quis, 
and  its  other  forms,  nescio  quid,  nescio  quern,  nescio  quo,  &c.,  aie 
employed  to  denote  something  more  or  less  obscure,  or  over  which 
we  wish  to  pass  by  considering  it  as  such.  It  is  used  also,  espe-. 
cially  in  the  case  of  persons,  to  indicate  contempt.  The  ellipsis  is 
worth  noting.  Thus,  nescio  quis  fecit  is  put  for,  aliquis  fecit j  nescio 
quis  sit ;  and  agam  nescio  quern  vidi  is  equivalent  to,  aliquem  vidi, 
nescio  quern  viderim,"  &c.  Consult  ScheUery  Praecept.  Styl.  voL 
1,  p.  329. 

22.  Etsi  aliqua  culpa,  61c.  *'  Although  we  are  in  some  degree 
liable  to  the  imputation  of  human  infirmity,"  L  e.  blindness  in  not 
perceiving  the  true  course  which  we  ought  to  have  pursued. 

23.  A  scelere  certe  literati  sumus.  "  Have,  by  this  act  of 
Caesar's,  been  evidently  acquitted  of  any  wicked  intentions,"  i.  e. 
in  paidoning  MaiceUus,  Caesar  has  clearly  show^,  that  he  ac^^uita 
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03  not  ooSy  thit  indmdnal,  but  all  of  us  wbo  followed  Jhe  standavd  of 

"Potapey,  of  any  evil  feeliiiga  towards  himself,  and  only  conaddets  m 
to  haTe  been  actuated  by  an  honeat  though  mistaka^lore  of  emintry. 

14.  Et  iierum,  "And  once  more."  The  eailier  reau^ng  ia 
€t  itenif  for  which  GrMvius  first  sabstitated  et  tterwtn,  on  the 
anthority  of  a  MS.    Ho  is  followed  by  Emesti  and  otfaeis. 

25.  Reliquoi  ampUsnmoi  vtro*.  **  Those  other  very  illastrioas 
men.'*  Refeiring  to  the  other  indiyiduals  of  the  old  Pompeian 
party,  who,  like  himself,  had  been  pardoned  by  Caesari  and  restored 
to  their  rank  and  piivileges  as  senators. 
g^  1.  Non  tile  hoties,  dec.  *'  He  has  brought  no  enemies  into  the 
senate,"  i.  e.  the  individtxals,  whom  he  has  thus  restored,  he  has 
acquitted  of  all  hostile  feelings  towards  himself.  Had  he  thought 
that  they  cheiished  such  feelings,  he  would  nerer  have  re-admitted 
them.  All  which  is  clearly  shown,  if  it  need  additional  confiima 
tion,  by  the  paxdon  of  Marcellus. 

2.  Judicaoit,  " He conclnded." — IgfioraHtmej 6lc.  "From an 
ignorance  rather  of  his  real  intentions,  and  fsom  a  false  and  ground- 
less fear.*'  The  flattexy  here  begins  to  be  very  apparent.  Just  as 
if  Caesar's  real  intentions  were  for  the  good  of  his  coontiy,  and  as 
if  the  fears  of  all  good  patriota  for  the  safety  of  the  republic  wers 
yisionaiy  and  groundless ! 

8.  Quam  cupiditate.  "  Than  from  any  feelings  of  cupidity,"  i.  e. 
any  desire  of  gratifying  a  rapacious  spirit,  and  seizing  upon  the  prop- 
erty of  othen.' 

4.  Crudditate.  "  A  spirit  of  revenge."  A  feeling  of  cruel  hatred. 

6.  Semper  de  pace^  &c.     "  I  always  was  of  opinion  that  propo- 
sals of  peace  ought  to  be  listened  to."    Cicero  had  done  every 
thing,  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  troubles,  to  prevent  a  rupture 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey.     He  waa  convinced  that  an  intestine 
war  would  inevitably  end  in  the  establishment  of  absdute  power. 
His  letten,  which  make  us  acquainted  with  his  secret  thoughts, 
fully  substantiate  this  :     "  Petce  opus  est ;  ex  victoria  quum  muUa 
mala,  iwn  eerte  tyrannis  ezsistet."  (Ep,  ad  Att.  7,  6.)    So  again : 
**Equidem  adpacem  hortari  turn  desino,  quaeyvel  injusta,  utUior 
est  qrtam  justissimum  helium^    {Ad.  Att.  7, 14.)    He  foresaw  ill 
that  happened,  and  It  is  with  this  view  before  him,  that  he  writes  to 
Atticus  and  his  other  friends.     Caesar,  who  affected  great  modera- 
tion, made  some  veiy  plausible  proposals  of  peace,  and  Cicero  was 
desirous  that  they  should  be  listened  to,  but  Pompey  absolutely 
refused.     When  the  latter  had  been  compelled  to  quit  Rome  as  a 
fugitive,  Cicero,  after  some  delay,  followed  him  from  attachmeot 
and  gatitude,  but  still  full  of  gloomy  forebodings,  and  foreseeing 
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flBught  t»«t  km6titi!ble  nmltai  sinoe  on  one  side  imifl  all  the  right  g^ 
and  on  the  other  all  the  power  :  "  Valuii  apud  me  plus  pudor 
ffiMVff,  quern  timort,  Vsritus  sum  dessss  Pon^peU  saluU,  Itagus 
vsl  qficioi  fd  fama  hoftorum,  vH  pudcre  vUtuSt  ut  in  foimUs 
4mph4artMSi  sic  $ge,pn(dens  et  seiens,  ad  pestem  unie  oculosposi^ 
4am  SUM  prrfi^imsi"  iEp,  ad  Fam,  6, 6.) 

6.  Oratiotism  eiiam  ctvtum,  &c,  "  That  ceren  the  entreaties  at 
those  citizens  who  eamestly  begged  for  peace,  were  totally  reject^ 
ed,"  I  e.  by  Pompey.    Consult  preceding  note. 

7.  Neque  enim  ego  iUa,  dec.  "  For  I  never  took  an  active  post 
either  in  these  or  a&y  other  civil  commotions. 

8.  Socia,  **  Allied  to/*  i.  e.  in  favour  of.— ^Compare  the  £b^ 
glish  form  of  ezpression,  "  went  hand  in  hand  with." 

9.  Hominem  sum  secutus,  &c.  **  I  followed  a  certain  individual 
from  a  sense  of  private,  not  of  public,  duty."  The  allusion  is  to 
Pon^pey,  who  is  mentioned  in  guarded  terms^  not  from  any  feaf 
of  the  consequences  in  case  he  had  called  him  by  name,  bat 
from  a  hecoming  sense  of  propriety.  Cicero  means  to  convey 
the  idea,  that  he  followed  Pompey  rather  as  a  friend  than  a 
leader. 

10.  Taniumque  apud  me,  &c.  **  And  so  powerful  an  influe&ecf 
did  the  faithfol  remembrance  of  a  gratefol  mind  exercise  over  me," 
i.  e.  so  strongly  was  I  influenced  by  gratitude  for  the  various  &voui# 
I-had  received  from  him. 

11.  Vt  mtUOf  dec,  **  That  not  only  without  any  desire  of  pet^ 
sonal  advancement,  but  even  without  any  hope,  although  fu% 
aware  of  my  situation  and  well  knowing  what  was  about  to  happiBi 
I  rushed  on  as  it  were  to  voluntary  ruin.*'  ' 

12.  Quod  quidem  meiUM  consilium,  *<  And  these  viewa  ofaaOS 
indeed.'*—/n^£^a  re.  <*  Before  hostilities  broke  out/*  litenUy^ 
**  the  affair  being  as  yet  entire,**  i.  e.  no  part  having  as  yet  been 
acted  upon,  no  hostile  steps  having  as  yet  been  taken.  The  priffii-^ 
tive  meaning  of  integer  is  "  untouched,**  from  in  and  tagOf  the  M 
form  of  iango. 

13.  Hadem  ssnsi.  "1  entertamed  the  same  sentiments.*^-^ 
Btiam  cum  capitis  petieulo.  When  Cato  the  youngeri  who  had 
been  left  at  DyraccMum,  by  Pompey,  to  guard  the  arms  and  treas^ 
lues  deposited  there,  had,  afler  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  passed  oV«r 
into  CorcyA,  wheziB  the  fleet  was  stationed,  he  there  offered  Cioero 
the  command  of  the  fofee  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  consist 
»g  of  fifleeli  cohorts.  Ciceio,  howevtf,  declined  it;  whidiso 
^K&sperated  the  ydonger  Pompey,  that  he  was  about  to  lay  violent 
baadi  open  the  eiatof,>ben  Ostd  in|«rfered  and  saved  his  iiHi. 
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54  (FIW.  VU.  Cii.  Jlftn.  c.  66.)    It » to  Uib  eiletiBMtaiiee  t«ij  ptob- 
ably  that  Cicero  aUndet  in  the  text. 

14.  Ex  quo.  '*AiidheDee." — Tamii^tuireirmmexatimmiar. 
**  So  unfair  a  judge  of  passmg  erento/'  i.  e.  lo  un£ur  and  biassed 
in  the  conclusions  which  he  draws  from  erents.— Oiaerios  first 
gaye  exisiimaiar^  from  MSS.,  in  place  of  iteMtknaiar,  the  reading  of 
the  common  text     It  is  adopted  by  Emesti  and  others. 

16.  Pads  anteteres,  **Tbe  advisers  of  peace."— -iSte/irai. 
**  From  the  veiy  fint,**  i.  e.  from  the  rery  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities ;  in  the  veiy  beginning  of  the  eiyil  war. 

16.  CaelertM  fuerit  irttHor.  **  But  displayed  increased  resent- 
ment towards  the  rest."  The  object  of  the  whole  argoment  is 
to  ahow,  that  Caesar's  wishes  were  always  in  fiiTOur  of  peace,  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  this,  he  was  always  wdl  disposed  towards 
those  of  the  opposite  party  who  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation, while  he  displayed  encreased  resentment  against  those  who 
were  bent  on  continuing  hostilities.  This,  of  eomse,  is  the  mere 
language  of  flattery. 

17.  Vieiar,  **  When  victorioas,"  i.  e.  as  Caesar  now  is.— Poets 
auetoreM.  Alluding  to  himself,  among  others,  and  to  the  kind  treat 
ment  he  had  received  from  Caesar. 

^S.  Sk  nuibtuset  dec.  "  That  he  would  rather  not  hare  con- 
tended at  all,  than  have  come  off  victorious,"  i.  e.  that  great  as  the 
glory  of  the  victory  had  been,  he  would  rather  have  had  no  civil 
contest  1^  all,  as  his  feelmgs  had  always  been  in  favour  of  peace.  It 
is  needless  to  comment  on  the  insincerity  of  Cicero  in  making  this 
assertion  of  Caesar. 

19.  Atque  hujus  quidem  rei,  dee.  **  And  on  this  particularpoiiit 
I  am  evidence  in  favour  of  Marcus  MarceHus."  The  point  referred 
to  is  tiie  wish  for  peace  during  the  civil  contest,  which  Cicero 
asserts  Marcellus  felt  in  common  with  himself. 

80.  No9tri  entm  seiuus,  dec.  ••For  our  sentiments,  as  they 
always  had  in  the  season  of  peace,  so  then  also  coincided  during 
the  war,"  i.  e.  our  sentiments,  namely  mine  and  those  of  Biaicellos, 
were  always  in  unison  during  both  the  civil  contest  and  the  times 
which  immediately  preceded  it 

81.  Certorum  homnmn.  *•  Of  certain  individuals  among  us.* 
CertUM  vir  is  generally  used  to  denote  ••  a  sure,"  or  ••  trusty  pe^ 
son."  Here,  however,  certus  has  the  force  of  quidam.  Com- 
pare note  9,  page  81.— The  individuals  alluded  to  aie  thought,  by 
Manutius,  to  have  been,  in  particular,  L.  Lentulus  and  L.  Domitias 
Ahenobaibus.    Compare  Ep.  ad  Fam.  6,  81. 

88.    TtelorMW  ftroeUaUm,     ••The  cruel  excesses  of  vfctoiy 
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itoelf,**  i.  e.  the  fexocioiu  qpint  that  wouk,  in  aU  probabflitf  ,  ehar-  g^ 
acterize  tho  party  of  Pompey,  if  anceeaa  were  to  crown  their  efforts. 
Had  Pompey  pn>yed  victorious,  the  proscriptiona  of  Mahua  and 
Sylla  would  inevitably  have  been  renewed.  Compaxe  the  language 
of  Cicero'a  letter  to  Maicellua,  {Ep.  ad  Fam,  4,  9)  :  **An  tunon 
videboM  tnecum  simul^  quam  ilia  crudelia  estetfiUura  mctoriaV* 

23.  Tua  tibertdUas,  **  Your  generosity,*'  i.  e.  your  genennia 
conduct  towards  your  fonner  foea. — Ilia,  Alluding  to  the  insolent 
conduct  and  the  menaces  of  Pompcy'a  foUowera. 

24.  Non  enim  jqm  causae^  &c.  "  For  the  two  cauaes  are  no 
longer  to  be  compared,  but  the  consequences  of  victoiy  on  either 
side."  Cicero  means  to  say,  that  he  will  be  ailent  now  respecting 
the  merits  of  the  two  causes,  namely  that  of  Caesar  and  that  of 
Pompoy.  The  time  for  discussing  this  point  has  passed  away.  He 
will  merely  institute  a  comparison  between  the  very  different  modes 
in  which  either  party  would  have  made  nse  of  TJctoxy.  He  then 
proceeds  to  show,  how  Caesar  has  acted  aince  hia  success,  and  then 
briefly  sketches  what  would  have  been  the  xesulta  of  victozy  on  the 
aide  of  Pompej. 

25.  Martis  vi»  peradii,  '<  The  violence  of  war  smote  down."^ 
Jra  vietariae.  '*  The  angry  feelinga  generally  attendant  upon  vic- 
tory." Cicero  means,  that  whoever  fell  in  that  con^t,  fell  with 
arms  in  their  hands.  No  one  waa  put  to  death,  after  the  victory,  by 
any  mandate  or  proscription. 

26.  Ex  eadem  ode.  "  From  that  aame  army,*'  i.  e.  the  army  of 
Fompey. 

27.  AUcriui  vtro  partis.  **  As  regards  the  opposite  party,  how« 
ever.*'  The  genitive  is  here  used  in  tmitatiou  of  the  Greek  idiom. 
The  Greek  nde  ia  aa  fdllowB  :  **  To  woids  of  all  kinds  other  words 
are  added  in  the  genitive,  which  ahow  the  respect  in  which  the 
sense  of  those  woids  must  be  taken,  in  which  ease  the  genitive 
properly  signifiea  '  aa  regards,*  or  <  with  regard  to.'  "  {Maitkiaa 
G.  G,  vol.  2,  p.  655,  Kenrick's  iransL) 

1.  NiauM  vraeuMdoMf  dec.    *'  That  victory  would  have  been  ac-  gg 
companied  by  too  much  of  angry  feeling,**  i.  e.  that  they  would 
have  made  an  angxy  and  cruel  uae  of  victory. 

2.  Armati*.    **  Those  who  were  actually  in  aims."    Referring  . 
to  the  followers  of  Caesar.    Compare  Manutins :  **  ArmoHs,  b.  •• 
Caesarianis, 

3.  Otioaia.  «  Those  who  took  no  pert  in  the  conflict,**  i.  e.  wLo 
wished  to  remain  neutraL  Compare  the  language  of  Cjcero's  letter 
to  Vano,  {Ep.  ad  Fam.  9, 6)  :  ^  CntdeUter  ationa  nunabantar: 
eratpu  Ha  a  tua  nwisa  vduntaa  U  nua  oration    And  again,  Ep, 
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^  ad  AtL  11,6:  <•  Omile#,  ^iit  tn  ifailw  iMoiucraiK  Aotftum 

4.  Qifirf  quisque  sefmsiet^  6lo.  **  What  sentiments  each  bad 
entertained,  bat  where  he  had  been  during  die  contest,"  i.  e.  whether 
with  Uie  army,  and  taking  an  active  part  against  the  foe,  or  remain- 
ing mactire  and  neotial  at  home. 

6.  Etuanti  poeruu,  dec.  "  Even  though  they  may  have  eooght 
a  heavy  atonement  firom  the  Roman  people,  on  account  of  some 
l»ffence,  by  their  having  raised  so  great  and  so  mournful  a  civil  war," 
L  e.  even  though  they  may  have  raiaed  this  destructive  and  moam- 
ful  war  to  pnnidi  the  Roman  people  for  some  aggravated  offence.^- 
We  have  given  expetherintf  with  Emesti,  in  place  of  expeiheruntf 
the  leading  of  the  common  text.  Hie  relative  pn,  it  win  be  per- 
ceived, takes  the  subjunctive  excUaverint,  because  equivalent  here 
to  **  since  they,"  or  '<  inasmuch  as  they." 

6.  Ofimem  gpem  moIuHm,  dec.  "  To  have  referred  our  every  hope 
ef  safety  to  the  clemency  and  wisdom  of  the  conqneror,'*  i.  e.  to 
have  made  all  our  safety  depend  upon,  dec. 

7.  Quare  gattde,  dec.  **  Rejoice  then  in  this  so  exalted  a  privi- 
lege," i.  e.  the  privilege  ef  having  the  safety  of  the  whcde  Roman 
people  dependant  on  thy  clemency  and  wisdom. 

6.  Fortuna.  »*  Your  good  fortune." — Naiura  ei  morihu  has. 
**  Your  kind  disposition  a^  noble  character." — Ex  quo  quidem,  dee. 
*(  From  all  which  a  wise  man  derives  his  highest  recompense  and 
pleasure." 

9.  Caetera,  «  The  other  actions  of  your  life."— Firftili.  «  Upwi 
Yoor  valour." — Congratulabere,  "  You  will  have  occasion  to  fdi- 
citate  yourself."    Some  read  graiulabdre,  which  is  much  inferior. 

10.  De  tnaximis  tuu  heneficUs.  "  Of  the  boundless  fiivours  yon 
have  bestowed  upon  us." 

11.  Qiu^  mm  modOf  dec.  '*  Virtues  which,  I  win  venture  td 
affirm,  constitute  not  only  our  highest,  hut  in  fact  eur  only  true 
source  of  gratification."  Literally,  •*  which,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
are  not  only  the  greatest,  but  in  fact  even  the  only  goods." 

12.  In  loMde  tera.  **In  well-merited  applause." — DotuUa, 
**  Bestowed,"  for  a  lasting  possession  ;  commodaiOt  *'  lent,"  only  for 

•  %  season. 

18.  LaptU,  "Who  have  been  led  astray."  Literally,  **who 
have  slipped." — Aut  gravitate  aliqiia.  "  Or  by  any  compt  motive." 

14.  8ed  opimont,  dec.  "  But  by  an  idea  of  duty,  foolish  peifaaps, 
eertaiiiiy  not  criminal,  and  by  what  appeared  to  be  the  public  good." 
More  literally,  "  by  a  certain  appeiaranoe  of  pubhc  bene6t  Compaie 
the  language  ci  Cicero's  letter  to  Torquatus,  (£>.  ud  Fam,  6, 1; 
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**  QmnMcmi  ncfttf  ^^Eoiifii  /icf tern,  el  ptttm,  «<  4e6»ftMi  reipuUuAe  gg 
fUM/ro^^ue  dignitcUi  videbamur  sequi.^* 

•  15.  iVon  eiitm  A<a,  &c.  **  For  it  is  no  fault  of  thine.*'  Because 
they  have  mistaken  thy  character.  The  fault  is  theirs  for  not  know- 
ing thee  better. — SetueruiU,  *'  Have  feli,'*  i  e.  after  haying  beea 
conquered  by  thee. 

16.  Nunc  tero  vento,  &c.  "  Bat  now  I  come  to  that  most  hesTy 
complaint  and  honid  suspidion  of  thine."  Caeear  had  complained 
before  the  senate  oi  the  hostde  feelings  and  moroseness  {duxrbUas) 
of  Marcellus,  and  had  expressed  his  suspicions  that  the  latter  stiU 
harboured  eril.  designs  against  his  personal  safety. 

17.  Quae  non  tibi  ipHy  dtc.  ^  A  suspicion,  the  realizing  of  which 
ought  to  be  gnaided  against  not  more  by  your  own  self/'  dec.  Com* 
pare  Manutius  :  ''  Provtdenda  est,  nt  %€xq.  sii  :  pnmditida  autem 
curu,  consilmque  nostrisy 

18.  Nunqu4im  tamen  verhis  extenuabo.  Cicen>*s  meaning  is 
this :  Although  I  trust  that  your  suspicion  is  a  groundless  one,  still  I 
will  not  s^ek  to'*'  lessen"  it  by  any  thing  that  I  can  say.  For  were 
I  to  lessen  it,  I  would  at  the  same  time  be  throwing  you  more  off 
your  guard,  whereas  we  all  wish  you  to  be  careful  about  your  own 
safe^,  since  oms  is  closely  connected,  and  in  fact  identified,  with  it. 

19.  Ui  si  in  altenUro  peseandum  sit.  <<  So  that  if  I  must  err  in 
one  or  the  other  extreme,"  i.  e.  of  too  much  or  too  little  precaution. 
— Parum  prudens.  "  Not  sufficiently  prudent."  Or  suuply  **  im- 
prudent." 

80.  Sed  quisnam  est  isie^  dte.  **  But  who  is  that  one  so  lost  to 
aU  judgment  1"  i.  e.  who  is  the  infatuated  man  whom  you  suspect 
of  harbouring  this  design  against  you.*-^'rhe  student  will  mark  the 
force  of  isie.    Compare  note  4,  page  1. 

m.  De  tuisne  J  '*  Is  he  one  of  your  own  1"  i.  e.  one  of  your  own 
friends.<*-Qi(t  magis  sunt  tuit    **  Who  are  more  your  own  1" 

1.  Qui  una  tecum  fuerunt,    **  Who  were  with  you  in  the  war."  QQ 
Referring  to  his  followers  generally. 

2.  Taniui  furor,  *'  So  great  madness."-— Oimita  summa  "  Every 
thing  that  was  most  desirable,"  i.  e.  the  full  completion  of  his 
wishes. 

3.  Catendum  est,  "  You  must  take  care,  I  8appose."--Qttt  f 
"  Who  are  they  V*  i.  o.  where  are  they  now  to  beiound  1 

4.  Supersuni.  We  haye  adopted  here  the  conjecture  of  Lambi* 
BUS,  which  is  spproved  of  by  EmestL  The  common  text  "has  super 
fueruni. 

6,  Ta$Uae  latehrsej  dec.     "  Lurking  places  so  deep,  and  recesseO' 
$o  hidden  in  their  natme." — Diligrentiam  *<  Yoqr  ^iivwBspectioa  '* 
26* 
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gA     6.  Tem  ignarut  remm,  dec.    **  So  kisonut  i»f  Ae  eovove  of 

^ents,  80  total  a  itranger  to  the  state  of  paUie  affain." 

7.  Ex  unius  iua  vita,  "  On  your  mdividual  existenee."  TJiae^ 
ally,  "  on  the  life  of  thee  alone."  The  genitive  imtii#  is  pat  m 
apposition  with  the  genitive  imptied  in  the  posaesaive  tua. — Omnium. 
Supply  vitoM. 

8.  Ut  debeo.  **  As  I  ought  to  do,"  i.  e.  as  I  am  in  dufyboand, 
eOBsidenng  the  many  favoun  yon  have  hitherto  bestowed  upon  me. 

9.  Casus  duniasat  humanos,  &c.  *<  I  dread  meieiy  the  commoii 
iccidents  of  life,  and  the  uncertain  issues  of  health,"  dee. 

10.  DoUoque  cum  respubUcOt  dec.  The  republic,  remaxks  Cicero^ 
ought  to  be  immortal ;  but  it  depends  entirely  on  your  evatence : 
you,  therefore,  ought  to  be  as  immortal  as  the  republic  ought  to  be. 
But  you  are  a  mortal,  and  I  mourn,  therefore,  as  well  on  account 
of  its  destinies  as  the  shortness  and  limitation  of  youx  own  career.—* 
Tb^langusge  of  flattery  can  hardly  go  forther. 

11.  Sceleris  insidiarumquc  eonsensio.  ^^Hie  oonapixing  foseo 
pf  guilt  and  trei^cheiy." 

19.  Exeitanda.  **  Are  to-be  raised  to  their  fonner  state/'  An 
idroit  exhcHtation  unto  Caesar  to  restore  the  fonner  state  of  things, 
fmd  one,  too,  so  managed  as  to  lender  it  impossible  liir  him  to  take 
ofience.-*-Jacer«.  **  Lie  prostrate." — BelU  ipsius  impetu,  dco, 
**  Struck  down  and  b^d  low,  as  was  of  necessity  to  be  expected, 
by  the  very  shock  of  the  war." 

13.  Constituenda  judUia,  '*  Justice  is  to  be  xe-estaUi^ed." 
litevally,  *(  tnais,"  i.  e.  the  dispensing,  of  justice  must  be  [daced 
upon  a  sure  basis  as  formerly. — Renocandajides,  <<  Public  credit 
is  to  be  re-instated."  literally,  **  is  to  be  recalled,"  i  e.  to  the 
position  it  formerly  occupied  in  the  opinions  of  all. 

14.  Compritnendae  libidines.  '*  licentiousness  must  be  re* 
pressed,"  i.  e.  the  license  attendant  upon  a  state  of  warfare. 

15.  Propaganda  soboles,  "  Population  be  izwreased,"  literal^, 
**  offspring  be  propagated,"  i.  e.  an  increase  of  population  encour* 
aged,  to  repair  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  csTQage  of  the  civil  wars, 
Qonqpare  Dio  Qassius,  (43,  25,)  ivsiSfj  n  Sttvii  dAiysya^cMrto,  itk  r9 
f&f  drto\b}\6T<ov  ir\9i6o5, ' iro\mraiSlas  iB\a  iviOriKW,  So 

also  Am^atus,  at  the  clpse  of  the  civil  contest  between  hima#lf  and 
Antony,  caused  the  famous  Lex  Julia,  de  mtiriUmdis  ordinihu,  to 
be  enacted.    Consult  L^al  Index. 

16.  Omnia  quae  dilapsa^  dpe.  '<  AU  those  things,  which  hsv9 
fallen  away  and  are  now  going  fast  to  ruin,  are  to  be  bound  firmly 
m  their  former  places  by  rigorous  laws."  A  xnetaphor  taken  from 
^e  component  parts  of  a  thing  becQEoing  ^uQit$d»  i(fi4  the  ^M^ 


ftOiDgf  to  roiiif .    Such,  «eca«diDg  to  the  ontor,  has  been  the  mflu-  QQ 
ence  of  cItS  wet  on  the  institationi  of  Romei  en  evil  which  Caestr 
b  entreated  to  remedy  by  Tigoioae  and  aalatary  oidinancee. 

17.  Non  ftnt  reeutt^ndum  quin.  **  It  waa  not  to  be  denied  but 
i^.^—Ardore.  <*  Excitement."— QiMMOte  resfmhliuL  •*  The 
shattered  republic." — Praeniia  stabitUatU  suae,  "  The  sqpports 
of  its  stahility,"  i.  e.  its  stable  snppotts. 

18.  Armatus.  <<  When  in  arms." — TogaiUM.  **  If  anayed  m 
the  fobe  of  peace,"  i.  e.  if  acting  in  a  civil  capacity  and  if  no  intes- 
tine war  had  been  raging.    Compare  note  15,  page  30. 

19.  Quibus  praeier  te^  <&c.  **  For  no  one  can  heal  them  sare 
yon,"  i.  e.  the  power,  which  you  now  enjoy  m  the  state,  makes  you 
the  fittest  person  to  restcMO  peace  and  haj^iness  to  yonr  country. 

20.  Itdfue  Ulam  hutfOj  dice.  *'  And  hence  it  was  with  a  feeling 
of  concern  I  heard  that  very  remarkable  and  philosoi^c  saying  Of 
yours,  *  I  have  lived  long  enough  for  the  purposes  either  of  nature 
or  of  glory.' "  The  remark  here  alluded  to  formed  part  of  Caesar'a 
observations  in  the  senate,  when  the  a&ir  of  Marcelloa  was  brought 
before  them.  After  haying  complained  of  the  undiminished  hostil- 
ity of  that  individaal  towards  him,  and  stated  his  own  suspicions  of 
•eeiet  treachery  from  Marcellus  in  case  he  were  pardoned,  he  went 
on  to  remark,  ^t,  afler  all,  this  last  was  a  matter  of  little  moment 
to  himself,  since  he  had  already  lived  long  enough  and  enjoyed 
pnfficient  of  ghny.  When  he  made  this  remark  he  vras  in  the  64di 
year  of  his  age. 

1.  Patria^eerte  parum,     "  Not  long  enough  certainly  for  your  ffj 
country."     His  country  still  wants  the  presence  of  Caesar  to  give 
her  tranquillity  and  a  settled  order  of  things. 

2.  Quare  omUte,  iic.  <*  Discard  then  that  pretended  wisdom 
shown  by  some  philosophers  in  contemning  death ;  do  not  wish  to 
be  wise  at  our  risk,"  i.  e.  leaye  to  its  authors  that  stoical  indifier- 
ence  which  would  inculcate  the  c<mtempt  of  death  ;  such  pretended 
wisdom  would  be  fraught  with  the  most  niinous  consequences  to 
owselves,  whose  lives  depend  ob  yours.*^/stam  here  denotes  con- 
tempt, and,  in  accordance  with  this  idea,  we  have  rend«»d  it  by  the 
words  <*  that  pretended." 

3.  DoOorum  homimtm.  literally,  <<of  the  learned.'*  Doeti 
homineM  is  here,  however,  only  a  periphrasis  for  phUdtopMf  and  th» 
stoic  sect  are  particularly  meant,  llie  followers  of  this  school 
taught  that  life  and  death  are  among  those  things  which  are  in 
Iheir  nature  indifferent.  {Ef^idffs  Philosophy ,  vol.  1,  p.  350, 
0eqq.) 

4.  /Vtffiit  crebro  dieere,  dec.    Saetooios  infonni  ii«,  that  Ct^etf 
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ffy  had,  in  ftct,  led  aonw  of  hw  fiMiidt  to  imtortain  the  opinioii,  that 
he  did  not  vnA  to  lire  any  longer,  and  did  not  regiet  the  feeUe 
health  under  which  he  wae  then  labouring  :  "  Suspicumem  Cmesmr 
fnihudem  miorum  reHput^  neque  voimgst  «f  dnUnu  nwere^  ntque 
€mras$e  fuoi  v^eiudim  mtniw  frotftrti  uUretur,^*  {StiU,  Vil. 
Jul.  e.  86.) 

5.  Tibi,  '<^For  jounelf/'  L  e.  for  all  that  you  care  to  Ihre  for ; 
for  all  that  jour  own  feeUnga  told  you  waa  worth  eujoying  in  life. 

6.  Credo,  "  I  beliere  it,"  L  e.  I  hare  no  doubt  that  such  is  the 
state  of  jour  preeent  feelings,  and  that  you  finqoently  indulge  in 
such  lemaiks  as  these. 

7.  Si  iAi  »oU  woeret,  **  If  yon  were  living  for  yourself  alone,** 
i.  e.  for  yourself  alone  and  not  for  your  country  also. 

8.  NtMC,  "But  now.**  Equivalent  to  ted.  Compare  pn 
ArdL  c.  11 :  "Nunc  iiuidet  ptaedam  in  eptimo  fuoque  wirtus/' 

dEC. 

9.  Re9  luce  geoUte  ccmpUxae  sini,  "  Your  actions  hare  em- 
braced,*' i  e.  have  been  and  continue  to  be  closely  identified  with. 
Faemus  rejects  geaUe^  of  which  emendation  Emesti  approves,  on 
the  ground  that  re*  tuo/t  gestae  ought  to  be  at  least  ret  ate  geatae. 
He  retains,  however,  the  common  readipg  rea  tuae  gestae,  because 
the  same  form  occurs  again  in  the  9th  chapter. 

10.  Taniwm  abet  a,  dec.  "  You  are  so  for  from  the  completion 
of  your  greatest  works,  that  you  have  not  yet  laid  the  voy  founda- 
tions which  you  think  yon  have.'*  Quae  eogitas  may  also  be  ren- 
dered more  fieely,  "  as  you  think  you  faa,ve."  So  again  the  phra- 
seology tanium  ahee ut,  may  be  also  translated,  **you  not 

only  have  not  completed,  dtc.  but  have  not  even  laid,*'  dec.  Com- 
pare, as  regards  this  form  of  expression,  the  remarks  of  Scheller, 
Praecept.  Styl.  vol.  1,  p.  65. 

1 1.  Hie  ta  nodum  tuae  mtae,  d^.  **  Will  you  here  bound  your 
existence  not  by  the  safety  of  the  sUte^  but  1^  the  moderation  of 
your  own  feelings.'*  Cpmpare  the  explanation  of  Budaeus : 
'<  PtUaene  te  propterea  eatis  m»Me,  fuoii  aequo  ammo  et  dira 
mdignaiionem  mori  poteSf  et  annoe  praetentoe  non  requiris  ?" 

12.  iHud.  **  That  portion  of  existence  which  you  have  thus  ftr 
enjoyed."  With  istud  we  may  suj^ly  vitae.  literally,  *  that  of 
life  which  is  yours." 

13.  Parumne  igitur,  dec.  "  Will  we  then,  you  will  ask,  leave 
behind  us,  at  the  present  moment,  no  great  degree  of  gloxy  1"  L  e. 
win  I,  if  my  existence  now  terminate,  leave  behind  me  no  great 
degree  of  fame  for  posterity. 

H-'  Alii*,  quampu  mtcAif,  die.    *'  Enoiigb  for  others,  howsoevec 
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numerous  they  may  he ;  for  yourself  alone  not  enough,*'  i.  e.  the  Q^ 
gloxy  you  have  thus  far  acquired  might  suffice  for  any  other  hot 
Caesar.     His  destinies,  interwoTen  as  th^  are  with  those  of  his 
country,  demand  a  larger  share. 

15.  Quidquid  enim  tsi,  &c.  **For  whatever  there  is,  huw 
extensive  soever  it  may  he,  this  certainly  is  but  sm%ll,  when  there 
is  any  thing  still  more  extennve  than  itself,*'  i.  e.  your  glory,  Cae- 
sar, is  now  undoubtedly  great,  but  still  it  sinks  into  comparative 
insignificance  when  compared  wi&  that  higher  glory  to  which  you 
have  it  in  your  power  to  attain. 

16.  Jlerum  tuarum  immortalium,  "  Of  thy  immortal  achieve- 
mei^ts." 

17.  Videf  quaeso,  dec.  <*  Beware  lest  your  divine  virtues  be 
likely  to  enjoy  more  of  admiration  than  of  gloiy,'*  i.  e.  be  likdy  to 
excite  the  admiration  of  others,  rather  than  add  to  your  own  glory. 

18.  SiquitUm  gloria  e»t,  dec.  "  Since  glory  is  the  brilliant  and 
wide-spread  renown  arising  from  many  and  important  services, 
either  to  one's  friends,  or  country,  or  the  whole  human  race.'*— 
Some  MSS.  have  vel  in  guos  eives,  but  this  would  be  pleonastic  ■■ 
t«  patriam  follows. 

1^.  Haec  igitur  tSn  rdiqua  part  e»i.  **  "niis  ehancter,  there-  - 
fore,  yet  remains  for  you  to  sustain."  A  metaphor  bonowed  iiom 
the  language  of  the  stage.  Compare  Emesti,  Clav.  Cie. :  **  ParM 
in  scena  est  persona  quam  quia  susetpU  agendam.**  Hence  the 
expressions  in  the  Latin  writers :  '*  actores  primarwm  ptartiumj^ 
**  actores  secundarum  partmm^^  &c.,  i.  e.  first-rate  acten,  second- 
rate,"  &c. 

20.  Hie  restat  actus.  "  This  act  remains  to  be  performed,"  i.  o. 
this  act  in  the  drama  of  your  gloiy. 

21.  In  hoc  elaborandum  est,  dtc.  <'For  the  attainment  of  this 
end  must  you  exert  your  best  endeavours,  that  y6\x  nay  place  out 
republic  on  a  firm  baas,  and  may  be  among  the  first  to  enjoy  it,  in 
its  settled  state,  amid  perfect  tranquillity  and  i<etiremeiit."  In  some 
good  MSS.  the  word  composita  does  not  appear,  and  hence  Faemua^ 
Lambinus,  and  Graevius  have  expunged  it  firom  the  text.  It  It 
retained,  however,  by  Emesti,  who  thinks  composita  too  good  a 
term  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  a  mere  gloss. 

22.  Cum  summa  tranquillitate  et  otio.  Of  which  Caesar  had 
thus  far  enjoyed  so  little.  Compare  Manutius :  '*  Nam  adhue  /meiH 
quiUitate  Caesar  et  otio  caruerat,  perpetuis  hellis,  Pharsalic^,  Alex^ 
andrino,  Afiicano  vexaius.^ 

23.  Et  naturam  ipsam  expleveris,  &,c.  "  And  shall  have  satis- 
€ed  Nature  herself  with  t  sufficient  term  of  existence^"  i.  e.  nhen 
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Qijr  Nttom  hMMlf  is  nted  wAi  liviog;  wHod  yon  thall  hsre  reached  « 
good  old  age. 

S4.  Qicti  €Mt  mtm,  dco.   *'  For,  after  tU,  what  is  this  same  li^in^ 
long,  in  which  there  is  always  something  that  closes  the  scene,  mnd, 
vrlyuk  this  has  airiTed,  all  past  pleasure  goes  for  nothing,  beoeuee 
there  is  none  to  he  thereafter  V*    Cicero^s  aigoment  is  this.     M^hAt 
is  a  long  life,  considered  merely  ss  snch  1    It  is  only  a  space  af 
time  which  eTentoaUy  is  to  have  an  end,  and,  when  this  end  sirriTea, 
all  that  went  before  passes  for  a  mere  blank,  because  a  mere  blank 
comes  after.    How  mnch  better  is  it  to  lead  a  glbrions  life,  whidi 
knows  no  limits,  hot  will  be  peipetaated  amid  the  praises  of  pos- 
terity.    Say  not  then,  Caesar,  that  yon  have  now  lived  for  a  suffi* 
dent  period,  but  rather  torn  your  view  to  the  career  of  gloiy  which 
awaits  you.    "When  you  have  completed  this,  then  say  that  jou 
have  lived  loqg  enoof^  for  then  your  £une  will  be  immortal. 

25.  Qtumquam  isle,  dec.  Cicero  here  coirects  himself,  in  order 
that  Caesar-may  not  take  offence  at  what  precedea. 

S6.  His  0Mgu$iii9,  ^.  '*  With  these  narrow  limits  which  nature 
has  prescribed  unto  us  for  the  meie  purposes  of  existence,**  i  e. 
with  the  narrow  limits  of  life  which  nature  has  prescribed. 
QQ  1.  Nee  vero  haee  tua  vua,  6cc.  "  Nor,  in  truth,  can  this  be  re- 
garded as  your  life  which  is  bounded  by  the  body  and  the  soul,**  i.  e. 
by  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the  body. — Some  MSS.  have  dicendti 
eet  in  place  of  iuemida  as  <,  and  it  is  adopted  also  by  Lambinus,  Wolf, 
Sch^tz,  and  others. 

2.  Vita  tMi  laa.  *'  Is  your  true  existence." — Saeculonim  omat- 
am.  "  Of  all  coming  ages.**— ii^.  «<  Shall  cheri8h.'*~Tii«6t^ttr. 
"  Shall  guard  aa  its  own,**  l  e.  shall  prsserve.  Equivalent  to  coa- 
strtahU  or  wuatmebit. 

8.  Hwc  fa  taMTstM,  dee.  "  It  is  for  this  existence  that  it  be- 
hooves you  now  to  kbour,  for  this  to  show  forth  your  gloiy  to  the 
worid  :  an  existence,  which  haa  long  since  possessed  many  things 
at  which  to  wonder,  which  now  looks  for  those  that  it  may  prsise,** 
i.  e.  an  existence  which  already  possesses  many  cUima  to  our  won- 
der, which  now  looks  for  olaima  to  our  applause. 

4.  Imperia^frfmmeiu.  "  Your  commands,  your  provinces,"  i.  e. 
the  vanety  of  important  militaiy  commands  which  you  have  filled, 
t&e  numerous  countries  which  have  been  the  theatrea  of  those  com- 
Biauds. 

5.  Khemm.  Refeiring  to  Caesar's  victories  over  the  Gauls  and 
Oennans. — Oceanum,  Alluding  to  his  invasion  of  Britain. — Nibim. 
His  operations  in  Egypt.  j 

6.  Monumtnta  tnummtra,    '*The  countless   monumento   thai  l^ 
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peipataate  those  victories."    We  have  adopted  fumifiwra,  the  read-  gg 
in^  of  several  good  MSS.  and  eaily  editions,  m  place  of  the  common 
lection,  monumental  munera.    The  term  munera,  as  lefening  to 
mere  gladiaJtorud  shows,  and  public  exhibitions,  seems  oat  of  place 
here,  the  more  especiallj  as  iriumphos  follows. 

7.  SlabUUa  tuit  consUHSf  dec.  '*  Shall  be  placed  on  a  sure  basis 
hj  your  counsels  and  laws." 

8.  Magna  dUsensio,    **  A  great  difference  of  opmion." 

9.  AlUfortasse  aliqwid  requireni,  "  While  others,  perhaps,  will 
miss  the  presence  of  something  else.*'  Literally,  "  will  seek  for," 
i.  e.  will  seek  but  find  not. — ^This  "  something"  is  explained  imme- 
diately after.  It  is  the  extinguishing  of  the  flames  of  civil  war,  by 
giring  peace  and  safety  to  his  countiy ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  re- 
moving of  every  trace  of  former  dissension,  and  the  introduction  of 
good  Older  and  public  prosperity.  In  order  to  bring  about  these 
desirable  results,  the  presence  of  Gaessx  is  necessary,  and  he  has, 
therefore,  not  yet  lived  long  enough.  If  he  stop  now,  there  is  a 
chance  lest  posterity  may  assign  his  successes  to  the  mere  operation 
of  the  deorees  of  destiny.  He  must  do  something  still,  which  shall 
render  his  wisdom  and  sound  policy  conspicuous  to  after-ages.     / 

10.  SahUe  patriae.  "  By  the  safety  of  your  countiy,"  i.  e.  by 
placing  on  a  firm  basis  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  Roman  state. 

11.  Uiillud,  &c,  "  That  the  former  may  appear  to  have  been 
the  work  of  fate,  the  latter  of  wisdom."  'JUlud  refers  to  Caesar's 
previous  achievments,  hoe  to  what  Cicero  and  posterity  expect 
from  him,  in  securing  the  repose  of  his  country. 

12.  Servi  tgr/ur,  dec.  **  Have  regard  then  for  the  opinions  of 
those  judges,  who,  many  ages  after  this,  will  decide  concerning  thee, 
and  peih^,  mdeed,  more  impartially  than  we  ourselves."  Servire 
IS' here  equivalent  to  rationem  habere,  and  carries  with  it  the  idea  of 
labouring  strenuously  to  secure  some  advilntage,  or  to  gain  the  good 
opinion  of  another.  (Compare  Schfiti,  Index,  Lai,  s.  v.) — ^Tho 
judges  to  whom  Cicero  alludes  are  posterity,  and  their  tribunal  will 
be  any  but  a  partial  one. 

13.  Hand  eeio  an.  Consult  note  S2,  page  40. — Ei  atne  amore 
et  stne  eupiditate,  dec.  *<  Unbiassed  by  both  affection  and  a  love  of 
self,  and  free  on  the  other  hand  from  hatred  and  envy*"  Cupidieae 
refers  here  to  schemes  of  personal  advancement,  wlueh  may  be 
furthered  by  flattering  the  feelings  of  the  powerfuL 

14.  Id  auiem  eHoMy  dec.  *'  And  even  if  this  shall,  (as  some 
falsely  imagme,)  in  no  respect  concern  you  then ;  it  certainly  con- 
eems  you  now,"  dec.,  i.  e.  and  even  if  the' praises  of  posterity  shall 
in  no  respect  afiect  you,  (supposmg  that  erroneous  doctrine  to  be 
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gg  tmb  wfaieh  teacfaM  dial  tliere  it  no  eztttence  beyond  the  gtfNra;} 
•till,  &JC. — ^The  expjresiion  ut  quidam  faUo  putant  ezpreseee 
Ciceio*8  disbelief  in  tbe  doetnne  of  mateiialiim  which  was  item 
pceTilent  at  Rome  among  the  upper  classes.  The  remark  comes  in 
here  with  great  beauty,  and  still  greater  force,  since  Caesar  himself 
was  a  belieyer  in  the  non-existence  of  a  future  state,  and  bad  opeoJtjr 
avowed  this  opinion,  on  a  former  occasion,  during  the  debate  in.  the 
senate  respecting  the  punishment  of  the  accomplices  of  Catiline. 
The  future  glory  of  Caesai,  as  iar  as  he  himself  shall  be^sensible  of 
it,  b  here  placed  in  full  Opposition  to  his  own  dark  and  chilling 
beUef. 

15.  DimruLe  votunUUcMt  &c.  "  The  inclinations  of  the  citizene 
were  Tarious,  and  their  opinions  wholly  divided."  Alluding  to  th0 
period  of  the  civil  contest. 

16.  CoHMtlnt  €t  siuduM.  **  In  sentiments  and  wishea.*'  Com* 
pare  Manutius :  '*  consiliis  ud  sententiat  refertur,  studiis  ad  voluiir 
kUetJ' 

17.  Erat  aiUem  ohseiurita».  ^puudam,  **  There  was  also  an  air 
of  obecurity  thrown,  aa  it  were,  oyer  the  whole  afiair,*'  i.  e.  the 
merits  of  the  cause  were  dubious,  and  it  was  hard  to  say,  on  which 
side  the  justice  of  the  contest  lay.-^Aip  adroit  extenuation,  on  the 
part  of  Cicero,  of  his  own  error  and  that  of  his  fhendi  m  espousing 
the  cause  of  Pompey. 

18.  Inter  darissimos  duces,  "Between  two  most  iUustrioos 
leaders,**  i.  e.  Caesar  and  Pompey. 

19.  Mtdti  dubitahant,  dtc.  ''  Many  wer^  in  doubt,  what  one  of 
t)ie  two  causes  might  be  the  most  just ;  many,  what  might  be  moe 
expedient  for  themselves  ;  many,  what  might  be  becoming  in  thetf 
case ;  some  even,  what  it  might  be  permitted  them  to  do."  Cicero 
here  gives  us  four  distinct  classes  of  peisons,  all  engaging  more  or 
leas  in  the  civil  contest,  and  all  actuated  by  different  sentiments. 
In  the  first  class  are  the  true  patriots  and  lovers  of  their  countiy, 

.whose  9nly  object  is  to  ascertain  what  may  be  most  conducive  to 
her  welfare.  In  the  second  class  are  the  pretended  patriots,  who 
have  a  single  eye  to  their  own  interests.  The  third  class  consists 
of  those  who  are  under  personal  obligations  to  one  or  other  of  th^ 
two  leaders,  and  who,  in  selecting  a  side,  are  to  be  governed  in  a 
freat  measure  by  the  claims  of  previous  attachment,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  what  is  beoommg  in  their  case.  The  last  class  are  the 
plunderers  of  party,  whose  only  object  is  to  ascertain  how  far  thef 
may  go  with  impunity. 

80.  Perfuncia  etL  "  Has  at  last  gone  through  with,'*  i.  e.  is  at 
last  fireed  £pom.    According  to  the  rule  of  the  ancient  gnmmnrian» 
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defiingor  k  genenUjsaid  of  what  is  bad,  uui  perfimgor  <i(  ythtX  it  Qf^ 
good.     We  have  heie,  howoTer,  aa  ezceptioii  to  the  remaik.     Com 
pare  Har.  Resp,  8,  and  ad  Fam.  6,  12. 

.  21.  Qui  iumfortuTta,  dec.  "  Who  would  not  inflame  his  roaent- 
ment  by  auccesa/'  i.  e.  who  would  not  act  aa  victon  are  accus- 
tomed to  act,  and  make  victory  the  occasion  and  means  for  indul- 
ging in  fiercer  resentment  than  ever  against  his  political  foes.-— 
Sed  bonitate  UtnreL  *<  But  would  aoften  it  down  by  clemency^" 
L  e.  would  make  a  mild  and  merciful  uae  of  it. 

I.  MorU.     Caesar,  after  proving  victorious,  is  said  to  have  pot  QQ 
none  to  death  except  Faustus  SyUa^  Afranius,  and  L.  Caesar.  (<Su«- 
loiu  Vit.  Jul.  c.  76.) 

3.  Arma  ab  alii*,  dec.  "  Their  arms  were  laid  down  by  some, 
were  forced  from  others."  Graevius  condemns  the  use  oiah  in  this 
sentence  as  violating  correct  Latinity :  but  it  is  employed  in  a 
similar  way  by  the  best  writers,  and  by  Cicero  hionelf  is  the  fol* 
lowing  instances :  in  Verr.  3,  48,  vn  Vatin,  12,  5.  Compare  Er- 
ncs^t,  ad  Zoc.  and  Uuktr,  ad  Liv,  41,  14. 

3.  Amuirum  periculo  UberatuSf  dec.  *'  After  having  been  freed 
from  the  danger  of  war,  retains  a  spirit  of  warfare,"  L  e.  who  after 
having  been  forgiven,  still  cherishes  hostile  feelings. 

4.  Ut  eiiam  ilU  sit  melior,  "  So  that  even  he  is  mora  worthy 
of  excuse."^— /n  causa,  '*  In  defence  of  the  cause  which  he  haa 
espoused. 

5.  Sed  jam  omms,  dec  **  Now,  however,  all  civil  disunion  has 
been  completely  overcome  by  amis."  Coo^Mre  Manutius :  "fVa«« 
te,  h.  e.  sublata^  spoUata  viribus,** 

6.  UnumvelitU,  "Unite  m  their vidshes." — Nisi.  *«For  u» 
less." — Qua  usus  es.  '  ••  Which  yon  have  expressed." 

7.  Ut  vitae,  dtc.  Becsfuse  on  CsessrV  safety,  and  on  the  con* 
tinuance  of  his  life,  depend  the  lives  and  safety  of  all. 

8.  De  me,    <*  As  far  as  regards  myself" 

9.  SvhesseaUquid,  ^'HiBtsomeUimg  lies  concealed."  Suhesse 
Is  here  equivalent  to  laiere.  Compare  Ep.  ad  Fam.  10, 18  :  **  Nen 
possum  non  exhorreseere,  si  quid  intra  euiem  surest  tmlneris,  quod 
prius  noeere  potest,  quam  sdri  curarique  possit." 

10.  Laterum  nostrorum  oppositus,  dec.  **  The  intMrrention  ol 
our  sides  and  of  our  bodies,"  i.  e.  we  are  willing  te  present  our  own 
bodies  aa  a  rampart  between  you  and  your  foes. 

I I.  Sed  unde  est  orsa,  dtc.  "  But  let  my  remarks  terminate  as 
tikey  began."  Uterally,  "  let  my  speech  be  ended  in  the  same 
ylace  whence  it  began,"  L  e.  let  me  end  as  I  began  with  son  expree 
■ioaofthsaks* 

26 
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Q9  1%.  MajontUumhdbemiu,  '« We  hava  ■till  grattarooeB,  which 
laogiuge  cannot  ezpraM."  Compare  Manutius :  **  Phu  emm 
animuM  comprehtndit^  ^immi  quod  esatqui  verbis  Ueeat,^ 

18.  Staniihu.  When  any  aenator  epdce  he  stood  up,  except 
when  he  merely  assented  to  another.  Cioero  metns,  therefore,  that 
it  is  not  necessary  for  all  the  assemhled  senators  to  addrese  Caesaor 
'*  standing,"  i.  e.  personally  or  indindually.  Some  of  tha  early 
editions  have  atUintihu,  which  ^ipaars  in  a  few  MSS. 

14.  JHeere.  **  To  giro  utterance  to  those  feelings  in  words.** — 
A  me  cerU  did  vokaU,  "  They  wish  them  to  be  expressed  fay  me 
at  least.**— £/  quod.     "  Both  because." 

15.  PrMecijnu  id,  &jo,  Emesti  rejects  jfraedpue  id  c  mefiarit 
and  chaises  debere  to  deberi.  But  this  is  too  bold,  althoo^  lestiog 
in  some  degree  on  MS.  authority. 

16.  Aim  %U,    "  Not  as  it  were.** 

17.  Quod  OMUm  aummae,  dec.  **  What  constitates,  moreover, 
a  proof  of  the  most  intimate  friendship^  (such  as  mine  towards  him 
was  known  by  all  on  every  occasion  to  have  been,  so  that  I  scarcely 
yielded  to  Cains  MarceOus,  his  most  excellent  and  affectionate 
brother,  except  him,  indeed,  to  no  one,)  this,  alter  having  displayed 
it  as  long  as  there  was  any  doubt  about  his  personal  safety,  by  my 
solicitude,  my  care,  my  exertions  in  his  behalf,  I  certainly  ought  to 
exhibit  on  the  present  occaaion,  fread  as  I  now  am  from  anxieties, 
troubles,  sorrows  of  no  ordinary  magnitude.*' — ^In  the  regular  gram- 
matical construction  of  this  sentence  the  antecedent  id,  understood 
before  fuod,  is  governed  by  praesiare.  We  have  preferred,  how- 
ever, in  order  to  render  the  wfaple  more  intelligible,  to  consider 
quod  as  elliptical  for  quod  aUinet  ud  id  qwfd,  and  to  understand 
another  id  before  praeetare. 

18.  liaque  Cat  Caesar,  6lc,    The  elegance  of  the  idiom  sic 

ut,m  this  passage,  is  worthy  of  psrticular  notice.     It  is 

the  same,  in  effect,  as  ob  hoe,  quod.  "  Wherefore,  Cains  Caesar, 
I  return  you  my  thanks  for  this,  because,  aftm  having  .been  not 
only  restored  by  you  in  dl  respects  to  a  atate  of  safety,  but  even 
graced  with  honours^a  crowning  favour  has  nevertheless  been 
added,  by  your  conduct  on  this  occasion,  to  3rour  countless  acts  off 
kindness  already  cdnferred  upon  me  individually,  a  cireumstancs 
which  I  thought  no  longer  able  to  be  brought  about** 


it  remains  but  to  add  a  few  words  relative  to  Maicelltts.  The  story  of 
his  fate  is  a  singular  one.  After  being  pardoned  by  Caesar,  he  left 
Mitylen%  and  had  come  as  far  as  the  Piraeus,  or  harbour  of  Athens,  €• 


'^ 
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his  way  to  Rome.  Here  he  spent  a  day  with  his  old  friend  and  col- 
league, Servius  Snlpicius,  intending  to  pursue  his  journey  the  following 
day  by  sea.  But  in  the  night,  after  Sulpicius  had  taken  leave  of  him, 
the  23d  of  May,  he  was  killed  by  his  friend  and  client  Magius,  who 
stabbed  himself  instantly  with  the  same  poinard.  Sulpicius  sent  an 
account  of  the  whole  affiur,  to  Cicero,  (Ep.  ad  Fam.  4,  12,)  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract : — 

"  On  the  22d  of  May,  I  came  by  sea  from  Epidaurus  to  the  Piraeus,  to 
meet  my  colleague  MaiceUus,  and,  for  the  sake  of  his  company,  spent 
that  day  with  him  there.  The  next  day,  when  I  took  my  leave  of  him 
with  the  intention  of  going  from  Athens  into  Boeotia,  to  finish  the 
rcmainmg  part  of  my  jurisdiction,  he,  as  he  told  me,  intended  to  set  sail, 
at  the  same  time,  for  Italy.  The  day  following,  about  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  I  was  preparing  to  set  out  for  Athens^  his  friend  P.  Postu- 
mius  came  to  let  me  know  that  Marcellos  was  stabbed  by  his  companion, 
P.  Magius  Cilo,  after  supper,  and  had  received  two  wounds,  the  one  in 
his  stomach,  the  other  in  his  head  near  the  ear ;  but  he  was  in  hopes  still 
that  he  might  live  ;  that  Magius  presently  killed  himself  ;  and  that  Mar- 
cellus  sent  him  to  inform  me  of  the  case,  and  to  desire  that  I  would  bring 
some  physicians  to  him.  I  got  some  together  immediately,  and  went 
away  with  them  before  break  of  day.  But  when  I  was  come  near  the 
Piraeus,  Acidinus*  boy  met  me  with  a  note  from  his  master,  in  which 
it  was  signified,  that  Marcellusdied  a  little  before  day.*' 

Magius,  who  killed  him,  was  of  a  family  which  had  borne  some  of  the 
public  offices,  and  had  himself  been  quaestor.  Having  attached  himself 
to  the  fortunes  of  Marcellus,  and  followed  him  through  the  wars  and  his 
exile,  he  was  now  returning  with  him  to  Italy.  Sulpicius  gives  no  hint  of 
any  cause  that  induced  him  to  commit  this  horrid  act,  which,  by  the 
immediate  death  of  Magius,  could  never  be  clearly  known.  Ciceio*s 
conjecture  was,  that  Magius,  oppressed  with  debts,  and  apprehending 
some  trouble,  on  that  score,  upon  his  return,  had  been  urging  Marcellus, 
who  waa  his  surety  for  some  part  of  them,  to  furnish  him  with  money  to 
pay  the  whole,  and;  on  receiving  a  denial,  was  provoked  to  the  madness 
of  killing  his  patron.  (Ep.  ad.  Att,  13,  10.)  According  to  others, 
however,  he  was  prompted  to  the  deed,  by  seewg  other  friends  more 
&TOured  by  Mazcellua  than  himself.    {Vol.  Max.  9, 11.) 


ORATION  IN  FAVOUR  OF  THE  MANILIAN  LAW. 


AT  I  1.  M.  ToLLti  CioiRONis,  ^.  "The  Oration  of  Marcus  Tut- 
Una  Cicero  in  favour  of  the  Manilian  law." — ^Thia  oration,  which  is 
accounted  one  of  the  nu>at  splendid  of  his  productions,  was  the  first 
in  which  Cicero  addressed  the  whole  people  from  the  rostra.  It 
was  pronounced  m  favour  of  a  law  proposed  by  Manilius,  a  tribune 
of  the  commons,  (A.  U.  C.  687,)  for  constituting  Pompey  sole 
general,  with  extraordinary  powers,  in  the  war  against  Mithridates 
and  Tigranes,  in  which  LucuUus  had  previously  commanded.  The 
Mithridatic  war  had  now  continued  for  the  space  of  twenty-three 
years,  with  some  intermission,  and  with  great  alternations  of  fortune 
on  both  sides. 

The  chiefs  of  the  senate  regarded  the  law  in  question  as  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  in  the  republic ;  and  all  the  authority  of  Catulus, 
and  eloquence  of  Hortensius,  were  directed  against  it.  Cicero,  in 
advocating  its  passage,  divides  his  discourse  into  two  parts, — show- 
ing, first,  that  the  importance  and  imminent  dangers  of  the  contest, 
in  which  the  state  was  engaged,  required  the  unusual  remedy  pro- 
posed, and — secondly,  that  Pompey  was  the  fittest  person  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  tha  war.  This  leads  to  a  splendid 
panegyric  on  that  commander,  in  which,  while  he  does  justice  to 
the  merits  of  LucuUus,  he  enlarges  on  the  military  skill,  valour, 
authority,  and  good  fortune  of  his  favourite  chief,  with  all  the  force 
and  beauty  which  language  can  afford.  By  dwelling  on  these 
topics,  and  by  adducing  examples  finm  all  antiquity,  of  the  state's 
having  been  benefited,  or  saved,  by  entrusting  unlimited  power 
to  a  single  person,  he  allays  all  fears  of  the  dangers,  which,  it  was 
apprehended,  might  result  to  the  constitution  from  such  extensive 
authority  being  vested  in  one  uidividual; 
304 
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The  Manilian  law  was  paased,  and  the  sneeess  of  Pompey  waa  *yi 
orilliant  and  deciahe,  without  any  of  thoae  evil  effecta  resultiBg  to 
the  state  which  the  foes  of  the  meaauie  had  predicted. 


2.  Quamquam  nUkit  dec.  **  Although,  Romans,  the  sight  of 
your  crowded  assemhlies  has  always  ^peered  to  me  by  £ur  the  most 
pleasing,  of  spectacles,  and  this  place,  moreover,  the  most  dignified 
for  treating  with  you,  the  most  honourable  for  haranguing.*' 

3.  Hie  auiem  locug.  Alluding  to  the  roMtra^  where  he.  was 
standing  at  the  time.  The  rostra  (more  commonly,  but  less  correctly 
called  rottrvm)  was  a  pulpit  or  tribunal,  in  the  Roman  forum,  where  - 
those  who  addressed  the  people  stood.  It  was  so  called,  because 
adorned  with  the  beaks  of  the  yessels  said  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  Antiates.  (Z«s.  8,  14.~Farro,  L.  L.  4,  32.)  There  were  at 
Rome  the  old  and  new  rostra,  {veUra  tt  nova^)  the  former,  which  are 
here  meant,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  forum,  {Apjiani  B.  C.  1, 
94,)  the  latter  at  the  base  of  the  Palatine,  in  the  southern  angle  of 
the  forum.  This  last  was  erected  by  Caesar.  {Nardini,  R.  V,  5, 
3. — Ruche  Lex,  reiimm.  vol.  7,  col.  1286,) 

4.  Ad  agendum.  The  phrase  agere  cum  populo  signifies,  "  to 
treat  with  the  people,"  i.  e.  to  address  them,  soUciting  their  Totes 
for  or  sgaintit  a  particular  measure.  Thus  Aulus  Gellius  remarks, 
(13, 15) :  *<  Cum  populo  agere  est  rogare  quid  populum  quod  suf- 
fragOa  suis  out  jubeat  aut  veteV^ 

5.  Amplienmus,  This  epithet  is  here  applied  to  the  rostra,  fipom 
the  circumstance  of  magistrates  alone,  or  those  whom  they  per- 
mitted, being  allowed  to  addresa  the  people  from  this  place.  So 
also,  the  expression  ad  Ocendum  onuUissimue  indicates  how  hon- 
ourable it  was  considered  to  harangue  the  people  from  the  rostra. 
Compare  the  ezphmation  of  Hotomannos :  "  Ad  agendum  amplissi- 
mum  appeUat,  quod  nulU*  mat  amplituiine  praediHs  viria  agora 
cum  populo  lieerei;  ad  dicendum  omatissimum  atUem,  quod  omor 
mento  esaet  iia  qui  coneionahantury 

6.  Hoe  addtu  laudiSf  dec.  "From  this  arenue  to  praise,  wmch 
has  always  lain  freely  open  to  each  most  meritorious  individual.'* 
More  hterally,  **  which  has-  always  lain  open  in  particular,**  dec.  By 
optima  cuique  are  meant  the  vrise  and  good. — ^WiUi  a  magistrate's 
permission,  private  persons  were  allowed  to  address  the  people 
from  tire  rostra. 

7.  Mea  vciuniaa.     "  My  own  inclinations.** 

8.  Meae  vitae  ratianea^  6cc.  *'  The  rules  of  conduct  formed  by 
ne  from  the  veiy  commencement  of  my  career.**    More  Uter^&y* 

556* 
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^  1  **  my  way  of  lifo,*'  &e.  Cieeio  lien  refen  to  the  nile,  which  hm  had 
lud  down  for  hiimelf,  of  attending  to  the  piirate  concerns  and  caece 
of  his  fnenda,  nntil  age  and  eipeiienee  ahoald  qualify  him  for  ap- 
pearing in  pablic  and  addreaaing  the  people  from  the  rostra. — By 
ttetaie  in  thia  aentence  ia  meant,  not  boyhood,  bat  the  p^od  of 
Cicero*8  entering  on  actire  and  professional  ponuits. 

9.  Per  aeUUem.    Ciceto  had  already  held  the  offices  of  qnaoMor 
and  aedile  before  he  addressed  the  people  on  tins  occaaion.     He 

"  was  now  inhia  ilstyear. 

10.  Jfujut  auetoritatem  btei  aiiingert,    **  To  have  angfat  to  do 
with  the  anthority  of  tins  place,"  L  e.  to  aspire,  in  the  alighteet 

'  degree,  to  the  honotir  of  addressing  yon  from  such  a  place  as  this^ 
when  none  bnt  the  most  eminent  indiriduals  ought  to  be  heard.— 
Auingere  pnpeily  means, "  to  touch  gently,'*  **  to  come  in  sligfat  c<hi- 
tact  with,**  and  is,  therefore,  the  rezy  tenn  to  employ  in  the  jKesent 
case.  It  is  sanctioned  by  the  anthcmty  of  many  MSS.,  and  is 
adopted  by  Graerius,  Emesti,  and  others.  The  common  reading 
conHfifrere  is  too  strong,  implying,  **  to  come  in  full  contact  with," 
••toreach,**  Ac. 

1 1 .  Nin  perfeetum  ingemo,  dec.  '*  But  what  had  been  perfected 
by  maturity  of  talent,  carefully  wrought  out  by  assiduous  apj^a- 
tion.'*  Cicero  assigns  three  reasons  for  his  not  ascending  the  rostm 
at  an  earlier  period :  first,  the  rule  of  conduct  which  he  had  pre* 
scribed  to  himself,  in  devoting  his  chief  attention,  at  first,  to  the 
private  cases  of  his  friends :  secondly,  the  modesty  and  diffidence 
arising  fimn  his  consciousness  of  the  want  of  experience ;  and  thirdly, 
the  conviction,  that  no  one  ought  to  address  the  people  firom  the 
place  where  he  then  stood,  except  after  his  abilities  had  become 
matured  by  age,  and  riiarpened  by  application  and  extensive  6q>e- 
rience. 

13.  Omne  fiteum  fempu»,  6cc.  "  I  thought  that  all  my  time 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  concerns  of  my  friends,'*  i.  e.  to  aiy 
friends  standing  in  need  of  my  asnstance  and  advice.  As  reganb 
the  peculiar  force  of  temporibus,  in  ^s  passage,  consult  note  19, 
page  52. — Tr€n»mUtendiim,  More  litexally,  **  ought  to  be  trans- 
ferred.** 

18.  VeHram  eautam.    <' Your  interests."    Compare  the  remazk 
.    of  Manotius :  **  Rottra  enim  nema  nm  pro  populo  iidwrus  at- 
tendU.** 

14.  Et  mens  labor,  6ce.  **  And  my  exertions,  faiiiy  and  faithfii% 
employed  amid  the  dangers  of  private  individuals,  have  relied  from 
your  suffiages  a  most  ample  reward,**  i.  e.  employed  by  me  in  ward- 
ing off  the  dangers  which  threatened  my  clienta.    Seine  i 
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ton  consider  the  ezpiessions  ca$te  inJtegreque  as  having  refeience  'y  | 
lo  the  Gincian  law,  by  which  advocates  were  not  allowed  to  take 
any  fees  or  presents  from  their  clients,  («u2.  Legal  index.)    The 
allnaion,  however,  seems  rather  to  be  a  general  one,  to  professional 
fidelity  and  care. 

16.  Propier'diiationem  eomtiorwm,.  ^  On  account  of  the  adjonxn- 
ment  of  the  comitia."  The  comitia  were  adjoomed,  i..e.  stopped, 
and  pot  off  to  another  day,  for  vazious  reasons.  Any  magistrate  of 
equal  or  greater  authority  than  the  one  who  presided,  might,  as  weH 
as  the  latter,  take  the  auspices  before^  the  meeting  was  held,  eapSi- 
cially  if  he  wished  to  hinder  an  election,  or  prevent  a  law  from 
being  passed.  If  such  magistrate,  therefore,  declared  that  he  had 
heard  thunder  or  seen  lightning,  the  comitia  were  broken  off,  and 
deferred  to  another  day.  The  same  result  was  pA>duced  if  any 
-person,  while  they  were  holding,  was  seiaed  with  epilq[>8y,  if  a  temr 
pest  arose,  if  a  tribune  of  the  commons  interposed  lus  veto,  dec. 

16.  Ter  praeior  primus j  &c.  "  I  was  thrice  declared  first  prao- 
tor  by  all  tiie  centuries,"  i.  e.  twice  at  the  two  comitia  that  were  • 
broken  off,  and  where  the  people  had  already  manifested  their  good 
wishes  towards  him,  and  the  third  time  when  he  was  actually  elected. 
The  number  of  praetors  at  this  time  was  eight.  He  was  called 
praetor  primu9,  ot  first  praetor,  who  had  the  largest  number  of  votes, 
and  the  result  of  the  election  was  always  proclaimed  by  the  voice 
oi  a  herald,  who  waa  said  renuncutre,  "  to  declare"  the  result,  just 
aa  the  successful  candidates  were  said  remindairi. — Plutarch  in- 
forms us,  that,  on  this  occaaion,  Cicero  had  many  persons  of  dis- 
tinction for  competitors,  and  yet  he  was  returned  first  (Vt/. 
Cic.  c.  9.) 

17.  Centuriis  cumeiU,    The  praetors  were  chosen  at  the  Com^ 

Uia  centuriata,  as  were  also  the  consuls,  censors,  dec.  The  -^^ 
inferior  magistrates,  such  as  the  aedilesj  tribunes,  quaestors,  &c. 
were  elected  at  the  comiiia  tributa.  At  the  latter  of  these  comitia, 
the  vote  of  each  citizen  counted,  whereas  at  the  eenturiaia  the 
centuries  of  the  different  classes  voted  aa  such.  Thus,  there  wero 
193  centuries,  forming  six  classes,  and  of  these  the  first  snd  richest 
class  consisted  of  ninety  seven  centuries.  If  the  centuries  of  the 
first  class  agreed,  Uie  a£bir  was  decided.  This  anaogement,  which 
dated  back  as  fiur  aa  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius,  was  intended  to 
place  all  the  power  in  the  hands  of  ^e  upper  classes. 

18.  Et  quid  aliis  praescriberetis.  *<  And  what  course  of  conduct 
ym  prescribed  to  others,*'  i.  e.  in  case  they  vrish  to  attain  to  your 
favour  in  as  signal  a  manner  aa  I  had.  The  course  prescribed  was 
the  one  which  OicetQ  h^d  pursued,  namely  to  devote  their  eaditr 
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Q"]  ellbrts  to  te  eonMm  of  ficiMids  ind  clienta,  mlii  the 

which  tl^  bioaght  along  with  it  entitled  them  to  come  fincwazd  with 
■tnmg  claimi  on  the  favoor  of  the  jfteple. 

19.  QtuiHimm  vot  komanimt,  &c.  **  As  70a  have  willed  there 
dMMild  be  in  the  ciicamstance  of  joor  confening  honoiuB  opon  me," 
L  e.  aa  yon  hare  willed  ahoold  be  annefied  to  the  oflfeea  which  yoa 
haTO  bestowed  upon  me. — HomaribrnM  mandaniit.  liieially,  **  in 
aaaigning  honoan.**  Coa^an  the  explanation  of  Fahricdns: 
^iMm  AoNoret  mtU  numiaiii.'*  The  common  text  faasfluni^c»- 
imm,  for  whieh  we  hate  given  mtmitmdis  with  Fabocins,  Bmesti, 
and  othets,  on  the  anthoiitj  of  aereial  BISS. 

90.  J5^  «il  Mgemdmm,  dec  **  And  aa  much  fitness  foraddieasing 
yoQ,  aa  the  almost  daily  exeieise  of  spesking  has  been  able  to  fating 
with  it  to  a  man  of  indnstrioos  habits,  from  the  practice  of  the 
bar,"  L  e.  to  one  who  hao  thns  fu  been  merely  a  pleader  at  the 
bar. — Adugettdum.  litenUy,  '^  for  treating  with  yoo.*'  Compare 
note  4,  page  71. 

SI.  En  apud  eoa  tctor,  dec.  «I  will  exert  it  with  thoee,*'  dec. 
i.  e.  '*  in  the  presence  of,"  or,  ''before  those,"  The  allnsion  ia  to 
ihe  Roman  people  asaembled  in  comitia. 

23.  Dicendo,  This  serves  to  explain  ad  agetubtm,  in  the  previ- 
OQS  part  of  the  sentence,  with  which  it  is  synonymoas. 

12^2  ^'  ^  ^  quoque  r«,  dec.  « Who  have  thought  that  somy 
recompense  for  this  also  should  be  awarded  me  by  their  sufiages." 
By.  the  expression  €t  rn,  Cicero  means,  not  so  much  the  mere  habit 
of  speaking  at  the  bar,  considered  in  itself,  as  the  fact  of  his  having 
always  exerted  himself 4here  in  defending  the  welfare  and  mterests 
of  his  friends  and  clients. — Fructum.  The  recompense  alluded  to 
was  the  praetorshq>,  which  he  had  obtained  Uiat  very  year.  A.  U. 
C.  687. 

2.  Atque  iUud,  dec.  **  And  I  see  that  the  follovring  circnm- 
atance,  in  particular,  ought  with  good  reason  to  afford  me  a  ground 
of  rejoicing,"  i.  e.  that  I  ought,  with  good  reason,  to  congratulate 
myself  on  the  following  account. 

3.  In  hoc  insolita  nUhif  dec.  **  In  this,  to  me  miusual,  mode 
of  speaking  from  the  place  where  I  now  atand,"  L  e.  unaccus- 
tomed as  I  am  to  harangue  in  this  manner,  and  from  this  place. 
The  pronoun  koc,  with  locOf  indicates  the  gesture  of  the  orator. 

4.  Oratio.  '<  An  eloquent  appeal."  Literally,  "  an  oration,"  or 
**  harangue." 

5.  DiffieiUus  est  exiVitm,  dec.  On  account,  namely,  of  the  lich 
abundance  of  materials,  with  which  the  merita  of  Pompey  cannot 
foil  to  aupply  the  speaker.    Cicaro's  hazangao  here  will  remind  the 
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Aenes  :    O^  ip^maSai  |ioc  ^«i  iira^or  <7ra(,  cl^  Mptf  ^acmvral 
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6.  Copia.  "An  abundant  supply  of  materials." — Modu9. 
**  some  Ihnit." 

7.  Unde  haee  omnis  eauta  dmeUur,  **  Whence  the  whole  of  the 
mSux  now  wider  consideration  is  derived/'  We  have  adopted 
dueiiur,  the  reading  of  the  beat  editions,  in  place  of  dicitur,  which 
Is  exhibited  by  the  common  text. 

8.  VestriM  veetigalibut  aipie  soeiU.  *'  Against  your  tributanee 
end  altiea."  The  wcHgale*  wefe  they  who  paid  taxes  or  tzibute 
in  the  produce  of  their  lands  ; .  the  $iipendiariif  on  the  contrary,  in 
money.  The  former  wen  in  •  better  condition  than  the  latter, 
since  the  proportion  of  produce  paid  by  them  depended  always  on 
the  nati>re  of  the  crop,  being  less  in  yeara  of  scarcity  than  in  those 
when  the  harvests  were  abundant ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the 
sHpendiariit  the  amount  was  always  the  same  one  year  with  another. 
Consult  EmesH^  CUeo.  Cic,  s.  v.  9tip€niiariug,  and  the  authorities 
there  cited. 

9.  MitkriiaU  et  TSgrtmt,  The  former,  king  of  Pontus,  the 
latter  of  Armenia.  Tigraaes  was  spnrin-la^  to  Mithridates.  Con- 
sult Historical  Index. 

10.  Qworum  tdter  rdichu.  "  The  one  of  whom  being  left  unmo- 
lested after  defeat,"  i.  e.  not  being  pushed  after  defeat ;  the  victory  on 
the  part  of  the  Romans  not  being  followed  up.  The  allusion  is  to 
Mithridates,  who,  after  being  repeatedly  overcome  by  Lucullus,  had 
egain  become  powerful,  die  Roman  general  not  being  able  to  follow 
op  his  successes,  in  consequence  of  the  mutinous  spirit  of  his 
troops.  Part  of  his  army  had  been  discharged  and  disembodied, 
the  remainder  transferred  to  Glabrio.  Compare  the  end  of.  chapter 
9 :  '*  Hk  in  ipso  illo  malot**  dec. 

11.  Alier  laeuntug.  *<  The  other  provoked  by  your  arms,'',  i.  e. 
roused  to  action  by  the  movements  of  LucuUos.  This  is  a  mere 
piece  of  oratorical  exaggeration.'  The  truth  was,  Mithridates  and 
Tigranes  were  on  the  point  of  entering  Lycaonia  and  Cilicia  with 
their  whole  force,  when  Lucullus  marched  into  Armenia.  {Plu4. 
Vit.  ImcuU.  c.  tS4, 9eq.) 

19.  Anam.  The  Roman  province  of  Asia  is  here  meant,  com- 
prehending Mysia,  Lydia,  Caria,  and  Phrygia.  Consult  Geograph- 
ical Index. — The  revenues  of  this  province  were  extremely  rich,  and 
hence  the  tempting  nature  of  the  prize.  Compare  the  remark  of 
Manutius :  <'  Asiam,  cujuB  certistima  et  magna  veeHgalia.** 

19.  EquitUma  Romaam,     The  Roman  kn^hts,   or  equites, 
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9j[2  ^"^oaadt  the  pdUie  nrmiiiM  ftom  the  eenion. — HmuMtitnmiu  mris^ 
**  A  very  honoonblA  cltM  of  men."  Cicero,  himself  of  equestrian 
origin,  always  oaea  thia  and  aimilar  language  in  speaking  of  tiss 
eqoites. 

14.  Quorum  magnae  re»  aguniur^  &c  **  Large  rams  belongni|r 
to  whom  are  now  at  stake  there,  bein^  laid  out  by  them  in  the 
frnning  of  yoor  reyenaes.**  The  equites,  or,  as  they  were  more 
commonly  called,  fublicMn,  had  purchased  the  revenues  of  the 
province  of  Asia  from  the  censors,  ibr  a  large  amount,  and  were  to 
look  to  the  actual  coHection  of  those  ravenues  for  reimborsenaenfc 
and  profit  The  laige  sums  of  money,  thus  adTanced  by  them  to 
the  state,  were  endangered  by  the  prospect  of  war,  since  soocess 
on  the  part  of  the  foe,  and  Uie  consequent  ravaging  of  the  fields, 
would  impair  of  course  the  productiveness  of  the  province,  and 
lessen  materially  the  chancea  of  repayment. 

15.  Oeeupaiae,  Equivalent  hero  to  eoUoeatae.^  Conqparo  jprs 
FUtee.2l :  **Peeuniam  adole^eeniulOt  grrnnH  fenore,  fiduda  tM%en 
mecqfia,  oeeupavuU  .*"  and  also,  tn  Verr,  1,  36 :  **  PeeuntM  oceitf 
parat  apid  pofulot,  et  tyngraphaa  feceral.'" 

16.  Qui.  **ThiueJ*-^Pro  necestiiudine,  6cc.  "On  account 
of  the  intimate  connexion  which  exists  between  me  and  that  order.** 
Cicero,  as  we  have  already  remaiked,  was  himself  of  eqnestrisn 
family.  Comparo  pro  Rob.  6 :  *<  Vo»  equiita  Ranumi  videU :  tdiio 
mt  ortum  a  iMbi»y 

17.  PerieuJUique  rerum  ouairvm,  **  And  the  dangers  to  which 
their  own  private  fortunes  are  exposed.*' 

18.  BUhfniat.  Consult  Geographicallndex.— Quae ii»ii£e«frc 
prooineia  eoL  '*  Which  is  now  a  province  of  yours.**  Nieomedes, 
the  last  sovereign  of .  Bithytiia,  had^  by  his  will,  made  the  Roman 
people  his  heirs.  The  ostensible  cause  of  this  bequest  was  grati- 
tude to  the  Romans,  for  having  been  restored  to  his  dominions  by 
Sylla  after  having  been  driven  out  by  Mithridates.  {Euirqp.  6,  6. 
— Appian.  B.  M.  7.) 

19.  Regnum  AriobarzanU.  Cappadoeia,  Ariobarzanes  was 
thrice  driven  from  his  throne  by  Mithridates.  The  first  sod  second 
time  he  was  restored  by  LncuUus,  the  third  by  Pompey.  The 
period,  alluded  to  in  the  text,  is  that  which  intervened  between  his 
Second  expulsion  and  final  restoration,  and  during  which  Mithridates 
had  again  become  powerful  in  consequence  of  the  recall  of  LocuUus. 
(^Appian,  B.  8.  AA.^Id.  B.  M.  10  seqq.) 

20.  Ah  eo  heUo  dUcedere,  It  was  now  about  eight  years  smce 
Lucullus  wa»sent  to  tiie  Mithridatic  war,  and  he  had  during  this 
period,  by  a  aeries  of  brilliant  successes,  acquired  for  himself  a  high 
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militaij  npatation.  He  had  dnTen  Biithridates  out  of  kM  Idngdom  'J'2 
of  PoDtas,  and  gained  teTeral  memorable  victories  oyer  him  and  his 
son-in-law  Tigranea.  His  succ  -ss,  howeTer,  occasioned  envioas 
feelings  at  Rome,  and  it  was  a  i^ged  against  him,  that  he  had  not 
poshed  the  war  with  vigour  agamst  either  Mithridates  or  Tigranes, 
that  he  might  furnish  a  pretext  for  his  being  still  continued  in  com* 
mand.  His  army,  besides,  had  become  restless  and  mutinons,  from 
the  perpetual  fatigues  to  which  th«^  ,were  exposed,  but  principally 
from  the  factious  aits  of  Clodius,  brother-in-law  to  LucuUus,  who 
was  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  conceived  himself  neglected  by  the 
commander.  The  disaffection  of  the  troops  was  still  farther 
increased  by  an  unlucky  defeat  of  Triarius,  one  of  the  lieutenants 
of  LucuUus,  who,  in  a  rash  engagement  with  Mithridates,  was 
destroyed,  with  the  loss  of  his  camp  and  the  bes^  of  his  troops. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  they  heard  that  Glabrio,  the  consul  of  the 
previous  yeai,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  had  actually 
arrived  in  Asia,  they  broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  and  refused  tof(^ 
low  Lucullus  any  longer,  declaring  that  they  had  ceased  to  be  hie 
soldiers. 

21.  Huic  qui  successerU^  &.c.  **  That  the  individual  who  has 
succeeded  him  is  but  ill  prepared  for  the  management  of  so  impor- 
tant a  war."  The  allusion  is  to  Glabrio,  who  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Lucullus.  The  words  lum  satis  esse  parafyan  ostensibly 
refer  to  the  inadequate  state  of  his  resources ;  bui  they  contain  also 
a  covert  allusion  to  his  mental  incapacity.  Cicero  {Brut.  68)  de-> 
scribes  Glabrio,  as  "  Socors'  ipsius  natura^  negUgensque^ — ^The 
student  will  mark  the  force  of  the  subjunctive  mood  in  successeriL 
The  ^>eaker  gives  merely  the  language  of  rumour,  and  does  not 
state,  as  a  fact  withm  his  own  knowledge,  that  Glabrio  has,  by  this 
time,  actually  assumed  the  command.  So  that  qui  successerit 
means  in  triith,  ^  who  is  said,  by  this  time,  to  have  succeeded  him." 
-—In  place  o{  successerit  some  read  succurrerit,  which  last  Hoto* 
mann  endeavours  to  defend,  as  expressing  the  eagerness  with  which 
Glabrio  seized  the  command,  when  superseding  Lucullus.  But 
successerit  is  every  way  preferable. 

22.  XJvum,  "  That  one  individual."  Alluding  to  Pompey. — 
Euniem  hunc  ununij  &c.  "  That  this  same  one  individual  is  feared 
by  the  enen^,  no  one  besides." 

23.  Causa  quiu  sit.  "  What  is  the  nature  of  the  affiur  before 
you,"  L  e.  what  is  the  nature  of  the  discussion  which  now  claims 
jour  attention. 

24.  De  genere  belli,     "  Of  the  character  of  the  war." 

S6  Ad  stttdium  persequendi,    "To  the  desire  of  inflictiiigft 
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^2  Mvera  reteUttMrn."  ThMe  wmdi  m  omitted  In  ths  €<iuiUMm  f«s( 
Imt  supplied  by  Gnevios  and  E2ro«ati  fitom  MSS. 

S6.  in  ^110  ivi^vT}  ^-  ^'ForinitdiBglorfoftfaeRoinaDpeopb 
iiat stake.*'    /itfiu^begmiitiigtii0claiiM,keqiiiTaleiittoiMmtn€» 

•73  1.  CeritMnma  ^eeHgaiiA  tt  mtaama,  •*  The  mnert  asd  moal 
impoctaiit  ravemiea,*'  We  hare  here  anocfaer  apeciiiien  of  cmtorical 
eonggefation,  aince  elaewbeie  {d»  leg',  agr.  8,  89)  Cicero  apedoa  of 
the  Campaoian  veeHguUa  as  the  aoieat  and  best :  **  An  ignonlit, 
uUra  iUa  magrdJUa  popuU  Ronumi  teUigaUa,  perietoi  Boepe  ibm* 
menio  f(nfuna3f  indhidHone  temporis  pendere?  Quid  nas  Aeiae 
pmiuft  quid  Striae  rura,  quid  omnia  transmarine  weiigalia  jwnor' 
iuntf  temtittima  tuapieions  praedcnum.  aut  kottuaninj^iat  Ai 
9€n  hoe  agri  Campani  weeiigal  turn  eyuamodi  ett,  ut  domi  ak^  et 
mnnSbua  praeaidiu  oppidorum  Ugatur:  turn  nepte  heUia  tafuhtm, 
macfntxHbna  waiuim,  nee  eoelo  ae  loeo  eaiamiioswn  eaee  aoiet.^ 

%.  Et  paeie  omamenta,  dec.  *'  Ton  will  have  to  seek  anew  fiir 
both  the  onaments  of  peace,  and  the  sinews  of  war,"  L  e.  yod  wiS 
miss,  yon  wiU  feel  the  want  of  what  coostitDte  the  omaments  of 
peace,  dec.  The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  the  second  ofation 
sgainst  the  agnurian  law  of  Rollus,  (c.  29,)  already  lefened  to  in  the 
prenoos  note :  **  Paeie  omamentum,  suheidium  hdU^  fimdamentum 
teetigaUum.**  Gompaie  chapter  6,  of  the  present  speech :  **  Siei 
heili  utilitatem  et  pacts  dignitatem  sustinere  tuliis." 

8.  A  vehis  et  ips&ntm,  dec.  In  the  eaiiy  editions,  and  in  most 
MSS.,  we  find  a  vobis  et  imperaioribus  reipnbUeae  eonsutendum. 
Lambinus  obtamed  the  reading  in  the  text  from  three  MSS.,  and  it 
has  been  adopted  by  Ghraetius,  Ilmesti,  and  others.  Emesti  re- 
marks :  '*  Ego  vero  nuUam  eausam  idoneam  video  quare  hie  tmpera- 
tores  populi  Romam  eommemorentur,  cum  de  uno  ddigendo  agatur, 
et  quidem  per  poptdum  Eomanum, 

4.  JMenda  vobiSf  &c.  "  That  stain,  contracted  in  the  pierioas 
Mitbridatic  war,  must  be  efiaced  by  you,  which  has  now  sunk 
deeply  in,  and  become  identified  by  lapse  of  time  with  the  name 
of  the  Roman  people."  InoeteraseOf  winch  we  hare  hero  nther 
paraphrased  than  translated,  means  literally,  **  to  grow  old  in,"  **  to 
gather  strength  by  age  or  time,"  **  to  become  deeply  rooted,"  dec. 

5.  Quod  isy  dec.  ''That  he,"  dtc.  Refening  to  Mitlnidates, 
tnd  his  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  Romans  in  Asia.  This 
monarch  sent  secret  orders  to  all  the  governors  of  his  Asiatic  pior- 
inces,  enjoining  on  them  to  massacre,  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the 
receipt  of  these  instructions,  aO  the  Romans  and  Itafians  in  their 
several  districts,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  and  to  leare  their 
bodies  without  the  rites  of  burial.    (Appian.  B.  M,  88.)    Plutarch 
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I  tbe  number  Mn  oa  thift  occuioii  to  have  been  160^00.  ^^ 
(VU,  SifU,  c.  di.)    Yaleniis  Maximtts  (0,  S,  3)  giye«  it  as  80,000, 
wbioh  ia  (wobably  neater  the  troth.    Thia  event  oceuned  in  the 
conaukhip  of  Sylla  and  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus,  A.  U.  C.  6<»6,  B.  C.  89. 

6.  Um  di^  The  maawcre  took  place  on  the  aame  day  throagh- 
out  the  citiea  of  Asia.  The  interval  of  thirty  daya  waa  preicnbed, 
in  order  that  the  eecret  inteUigeoce  might  be  communicated  in  time 
to  the  more  distant  citiea.  The  messenger  would  have  time  to  viait 
all  in  thirty  days,  and  all  would  then  be  prepared  to  act  in  concert. 

7.  Toi  in  civiWibiia.  Appian  (B,  M,  23)  enumerates  several 
«f  the  Greek  ciUea  of  Asia  which  obeyed  the  cruel  directiona  of 
Mithridatea,  and  mentions  also  the  different  ways  in  which  the  order 
waa  executed,  Teiv^a  and  altars  afforded  no  refuge.  The  only 
two  atatoa  that  remained  £uthful  to  the  Romans,  amid  the  general 
defection  which  followed  this  disaster,  were  Magnesia  and  Rbodet. 

8.  A(fU€  una  HUrwrum  ngnifieatione.  "  And  by  the  import 
of  a  angle  letter.*'  The  confidential  mesaenger  had  a  letter,  or 
general  circular,  which  he  ahowed  to  'each  of  the  governors  of  the 
citiea. 

9.  Gives  Romans,  dec.  "Marked  out  Roman  citizena  for 
butchery  and  death."  We  have  altered,  in  translating,  the  pontion 
of  tntcidand4fs  and  necandos,  in  order  to  adapt  the  meaning  more  te 
the  EngUsh  idiom.  Trueido  is  to  put  to  death  with  circumatancea 
of  cruelty,  to  butcher,  die. 

10.  Sed  ab  Ulo  tempore,  &c.  "But  is  now  reigning  for  the 
twenty-third  year  from  that  period."  -This  oration  was  deliv»ed 
A.  U.  C.  687.    The  massacre  took  place  A.  U.  C.  666. 

11.  Nequ€  Cappadoeiae  laiehris.  **Nat  in  the  lurking  places  of 
Cappadocia."  The  teem  kUetrae  refers  to  the  inland  situation  of 
this  countsy,  compared  with  the  other  regions  that  border  upon^ 
Pontus.  Compare  the  remark  of  Maftotiua :  "  Quia  gentium  uni' 
tarsarum,  quae  Pontum  aeaduntif  una  maxime  intrarnu  recedU .-" 
and  also  Cicero,  {Agr*  %  SI,)  "  In  Paphlagomae  tentbris,  aique  in 
Cappadociae  soliiudine," 

13.  E  paHio  regno^  Pontus;  Mithiidatea  was  the  seventh 
monarclrof  the  name  that  ruled  over  this  country. — Atque  «n  vestrig 
veciigaHbuM^  dtc.  "  And  to  carry  on  his  operatiOna  in  the  midst  of 
your  tribtttariea,  that  is,  under  the  very  eyes  of  Aaa."  The  force 
ofluee,  in  thia  clause,  is  apparent  from  its  bebg  contrasted  with 
Utebrit  oecuUare.  Conpare  Ep.  ad  QuitU.  fratr.  1, 1,  3  :  "  Jetam 
virtuUm  non  laUre  in  foiw&na,  neque  sast  abditam,  sed  in  btea 
Afiaef  in  ocuUb  dariseimae  provinciaef  aique  in  aumbus  maadum 
gentium  essi  poailamJ* 

27 
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73  \3.  IfuignmvieionMt,  •<  The  badges  of  ^U»7,'*L  e.  staadaitfs 
and  other  embioBia  of  ancceas.  Some  commentaton  conaider  tfas 
allcakm  to  be  to  triampha,  but  enoneonaly.-^JVbii  vtetortAm.  **  Ifot 
tktofy  itaelf.** 

14.  L.  MkruntL. '  L.  Lksinhia  Moiena  waa  die  lieutenant  of  SvUa. 
Conault  Hialoncal  Index. 

16.  Pii(«ii#  ncperofiM^  regfutrei.  **  Though  repnbed  and 
tanquiahed  atill  reigned." 

16.  Quod  tgtrunt.  •<  For  what  they  did«"  L  e.  propter  id  qtmt 
Mgerunt. — Quod  reliqueruni.  <*  Finr  what  thej  left  opdone."  Mat 
thiae  conaidera  fuod  a  conjunction  here,  and  after  rdiquemni  itiide^ 
Btanda  Mitkridatem.  The  conatruction  we  hare  adopted  ia  much 
aimpler.  If  quod  be  a  conjunction  with  rdiquerunt,  it  must  also  be 
a  conjunction  with  eg-eruntt  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  swk*> 
ward. 

17.  Resjtubliea.  **  The  state  of  public  afiairs  at  home."  The 
successes  of  the  Marian  faction  at  home  induced  Sylla  to  return  to 
Italy.  He  made  one  treaty  with  Mithridatea;  and  Murena,  hia 
lieutenant,  when  recalled  by  him,  made  another.  Hence,  in  strict- 
ness, the  present  was  the  third  Mithridatie  war. 

18.  Murenam  8uUa  retocavit.  Sylla 'had  pressing  occasion, 
▼eiy  probably,  for  all  these  troops  in  Italy.  According  to  Plutarch, 
(who  obtaina  hia  information  from  the  commentaries  of  Sylla,)  he 
had  to  encounter  on  his  return  home,  upon  this  occasion,  fifteen 
generals,  who  had  under  them  not  leaa  than  twenty-^fiTe  legiona. 
{Vit,  Sua,  c.  27.) 

19.  Omne  reliquum  tempus.  Refening  to  the  mterval  between 
the  departure  of  Murena  and  the  renewal  of  hostilities  by  the  Ro- 
mana. — Ad  comparaHonem  novi.  **  To  preparations  for  a  new  one." 

90.  Qui  po9teaquam,  dec.  "  For  after  he  had  built  and  equii^," 
dec.     Qui  beginning  a  clause' is.  here  equiTalent  to  HU. 

21.  Bo$poranu.  **  Against  the  inhabitanta  oi  the  Bosponu." 
The  people  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus  {straits  of  Constonkneple) 
are  meant,  who  had  revolted  from  him  to  the  Romans. 

22.  Legates,  L.  Magiua  and  L.  Fannras,  expatriated  citizens 
of  Rome,  and  belonging  to  the  Marian  faction,  who  bad  fled  t4 
Mithridatea,  and  had  persuaded  him  to  send  them  as  ambassadoiB  to 
Sertorius,  the  head  of  the  Marian  party,  who  was  now  vexy  powei^ 
ful  in  Spain.  {Appian.  B.  M.  68.)  Asconius,  in  fais  comments  on 
the  first  oration  against  Verres,  (c.  34,)  remarka  as  follows :  "iR 
tra$ufugae  faeti^  a  Mariano  exereitUf  apud  Mitkridatem  ugtHteSf 
ub  eodem  rege  ad  Sertorium  missi  erant  depaaseenda  soetetate  M2i 
aipersus  Romanos :  quos  in  Italia  jam  positos,  at  ad  Ssfionum 
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festhumiest  et,  h$ste9  jttdictnerai,  €t   tnqutrendoi  mtmdaoerai  ^^ 

23.  Ae  Uteraa.  "  And  ietten,'*  L  e.  proposals  or  despatches. 
The  MSS.  Tsiy  considerably  here.  Some  have  Ecbatanu,  which 
is  the  reading  adopted  in  the  common  text,  others  EUetams,  EUc- 
tarns,  e  Lebetani*,  ac  Uteras.  This  latter  reading  has  been  adopted 
by  Mattfaiae,  OreUius,  and  others.  It  is  certainly  far  preferable  to 
EebataniSf  since  Ecbatana,  in  Media,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
▼isited  by  Mithridates,  or  even  Tigianes. 

34.  Ad  eo9  duces.  Referring  to  Sertorius  and  his  followers. 
This  commander  had  formed  a  senate,  composed  of  the  senators 
proscribed  by  Sylla,  as  well  aa  others  of  bis  own  choosing,  and 
endeavoured,  in  every  possible  respect,  to  imitate  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment at  home.  The  leaders  referred  to  were^  besides  himself, 
his  lieotenants  and  other  o&cein.^^J)uobus  tn  lods.  Pontus  and 
Spain. 

25.  Uno  cansUio.  *'  In  accordance  with  one  common  pkn  of 
operations/*— il  binis  hosHum  eopiis.  The  distribativc  numerals 
are  nsed  with  words  which  have  no  singular,  or  whose  singular,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  has  a  different  signification  from  the  plural. 
{Zumpt,  L.  O.  p.  72.)  This  role  is  of  use  in  translating :  thus, 
duae  literae,  **  two  letters  of  the  alphabet,"  but  binae  literae,  "  two 
epistles."  TVta  wsHm&fUa,  **  three  {xeces  of  clothing,"  but  tema 
vesHmenta,  **  three  suits  of  clothing."  Quatuor  eastra,  "  four  for- 
tresses,"'or  **  caatles,"  but  quatema  etutra,  "four  camps,"  dtc. 

1.  Fof,  andpUt  ecntemtwne  distrieti,  dec.     **  Tou,  embarrassed  ^A 
by  a  contest  pressing  you  on  both  sides,  might  have  to  contend  for 
empire  itself,"  i.  e.  for  the  very  existence  of  your  empire.    Dislrictt 

is  here  Equivalent  to  in  angustias  redacH,    Some  read  destntHt 
others  distraeii,  bat  both  are  inferior. 

2.  Sed  tamen  aUerius  partis,  6lc.  '*The  danger,  however, 
which  threatened  on  one  side,  firom  Sertorius  snd  Spain."  Manutius 
suspects  the  words  Sertonanae  atque  Hispamensis  of  being  a  mers 
gloss. 

8.  FirmarMnH  ae  roboris.  "  Of  enduring  strength."  literaDy, 
**  of  stability  and  strength."  Owing,  namely,  to  the  militaxy  talents 
sf  Sertorius. 

4.  Cn.  Pompeii  dimno  eonsilia,  dec.  **  Was  warded  off  by  the 
godUke  wisdom  and  unequalled  valour  of  Cneius  Pompeius."  This 
is  the  language  of  gross  adulation.  Sertorius  was  incomparably 
the  better  general  of  the  two,  and,  had  he  not  lost  his  life  by  the 
treachery  of  some  of  his  followers,  would  most  certainly  have  proved 
snperior  in  the  contest.-p-^^icero  had  the  consulship  in  view,  and  his 
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ijf ^  objod,  dienlovB,  wis  to  gain  the  good  w21  of  the  peof^  by  < 

their  fiiToahte,  and  secure  also  by  tbia  means  the  fneadabip  of 
PoBipey* 

6.  jDi  oto**  iMfff.  ''In  the  oppdsito  quarter.*'  K^teamg  to 
Asia  — f/<  ret  ah,  JmcmBo,  dec.  Cieem's  dbjecl  la  to  depreciate 
LocuUiia,  in  proportion  aa  he  aeeks  to  elerato  the  cfaaraeter  of 
Ponqpey.  He  maoagaa  this,  however,  with  great  adrottDessy  f  jf  oe 
apparently  aUowa  great  praise  to  LueoUaa,  but  then  there  ie  wXmmfW 
something  added  which  dimiaishes  its  force.  Whereas,  in  Pompey'a 
caae,  his  commendations  are  vuboandsd,  and  even  fblsoBae.  JjoxssS^ 
lia,  like  Sertorins,  waa  far  superior  to  Pompey  in  miiitsiy  talents. 

$.  InitiagettarwnrtrMm:  "  Beginmngs  of  eipknto.**  AHmtiiig 
to  die  earlier  movemento  of  LneoUus  in  tiie  Mithddatie  war. 

V.  Ru€  auUnk  exirtma.  "These  latter  reTersea,  hewevea." 
Mithridates  had,  on  the  deparCore  of  Lucattoi,  not  only  regained 
possession  of  Pontus,  but  had  even  made  an  inroad  into  the  Romaft 
piovince  of  Asia.  He  had  defeated  dso  the  tieotenanta  of  liocufliis, 
and  made  himself  master  ef  &  large  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Cempai» 
chapter  9. 

8.  Nen  adpae,  wed  fortunae.  "  Not  to  any  fanlt  of  hia^  bat  to 
hia  ill-fortane."  This,  though  apparently  fcir,  is  in  &ctTeiy  in^di- 
onsly  uttered.  Cicero  aftorwazd,  in  enumerating  the  qualificatioBa 
of  an  able  general,  giTos  good  fortune  a  veiy  conqMeuoua  place, 
and  finds,  of  coume,  a  very  great  abipidance  of  it  in  his  fiiTomito 
Pompey.       ' 

9.  AUo  loc<L  He  returns  to  Lucufins  in  the  8th  chapter. — (kra 
turne  nottra.    "  By  any  remarks  of  mine." 

10.  Afficiaesse,  **  To  be  bestowed  upon  him."  Affingere^l^m' 
ally  means,  to  add  by  framing,  derising,  or  iayentiag*    Cempara 

pro  Cluent,  c.  4 :  "  Faciam  ut  itOelUgMtu  * fiitd  error  ofMU^ 

ritt  quid  inaidia  confiatit,'" 

11.  Eitorsut.  <<  The  true  heginning.*?----<?MsmiioAw,  dec.  ^Wliat 
Iralmgs  yott  are  to  think  ought  to  be  entertained  by  you." 

12.  Mercatoribiu  ac  namculariuj  dec.  '*  Because  their  tnden 
and  piopiietors  of  ressels  were  treated  in  too  wrongful  a  mannsr.'* 
Tlie  mereatortSf  among  the  Romans,  remained  a  rexy  short  time  in 
a  place,  visited  many  countries,  and  were  almost  constantly  occop 
pied  with  e:q>orttng  and  importing  articles  of  meiehandise.  The 
negotiatons,  on  the  other  hand,  remained  for  some  considemria 
time  in  a  particular  spot. — NamatUariig.  This  is  the  reading  of 
Lambinus,  md  is  adopted  also  by  Graevius,  £me8ti,  and  etben. 
It  ia  found  in  good  MSS.  The  early  editions  have  namcuUUmbit^ 
sdiieh  occurs  nowhere  dae:  in.  the  ancient  wiitexa. 
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18.  Tnt  mUUhu.  Ffataich,  m  we  hanre  already  ramuked,  makea  ^^ 
tiie  number  150,000,  bat  YaleriuB  Mudmus  80,000. 

14.  Legaii  quod  erarU  appellati  superbius.  "Because  their 
ambaaaadon  were  addieaaed  in  too  haughty  a  maimer."  Cicero 
purpoaely  le^aena  .the  nature  of  the  offence,  that  it  may  be  contrasted 
the  more  forcibly  with  the  conduct  of  Mlthtidates.  He  makes  it  to 
hare  been  merely  an  employment  of  hangfa^  language  on  the  part  of 
the  Corinthians.  What  the  insult  really  was  is  differently  repfe- 
sented  by  the  ancient  writers,  and  nowhere  clearly  appears.  Strabo 
(8,  p.  881,  Casaub.)  says,  that  filth  waa  thrown  upon  the  Roman 
ambasssadors  ficom  one  of  the  houses  of  the  city,  as'  they  were  pas- 
sing by  :  rivH  kuX  r&»  wpitrBttoPf  'wapt6vTti¥  rhv  oUttv  oAtOv^  iOa^^n^mf 
ifaravrXivtu  fi4ft0opop»  Livy,  on  the  other  hand,  (EpU.  Ub.  62,)  states, 
that  personal  violence  was  offered  them  :  "  Corinihum  ex  a€nUu9» 
eonsuiio  dtruU^  quod  ibi  legaH  Bomard  violaH  erant** 

15.  ExsUndum.  Referring  grammatically  to  ^iiiuii.  Some  read 
exstmetmiL  agreeing  with  OorirUhum.  Corinth  was  destroyed  by 
Mummius,  the  Roman  consul,  and  with  it  feU  the  Achaean  leagna.. 
Consult  Geographical  Index. 

16.  Legatum  popiU  Romanif  dec.  The  allusion  is  to  Mannis 
AquiUtts,  who  had  defeated  the  slaves  in  Sicily.  He  was  sent  at 
t^  head  of  the  Roman  commissioners  to  restore  to  their  kingdoms 
Nicomedes  and  Ariobarzanes,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  Mithri<* 
dates.  His  haughty  demeanour  soon  brought  matters  to  an  open 
rapture  with  that  monarch,  who  defeated  and  took  him  prisoner. 
The  conqueror  led  him  about  the  country  on  an  ass,  and  obliged 
him  by  blovrs  and  scourging  to  proclaim,  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
assembled  spectators,  that  he  was  Manias  Aquilius.  At  length  he 
brought  him  to  Pergamus,  where  he  caused  melted  gold  to  be  poured 
down  his  throat,  as  a  sarcasm  upon  the  cupidity  of  the  Romans. 
iAppUn.  B,  M.  21.— Pitn.  H,  N.  33,  14.) 

17.  Bli  tiberUUem  ekium^  dec.  ''  They  brooked  not  even  an 
iafringement  of  the  personal  privileges  of  Roman  citisens." 

18.  Verbo.  *^  Only  by  word."  Compare  the  language  of  the 
speaker  just  above  :*  ^  LegoH  quod  erant  app^Uati  «uper&tiM."<-«» 
JUi  perMCuU  maU.    **  They  avenged." 

19.  Vo»  Ugahtm,  dec.  **  Will  you  leave  unnoticed  an  ambassa* 
dor  put  to  death  by  every  species  of  torture  T'  Before  reUnqtuttB 
seme  editions  have  tmi^m  expressed,  but  it  arose  probably  from  a 
iQUginal  gWas.  Rdmquetit  is  far  better  without  the  presence  of 
tsatoifB,  and  is  elegantly  opposed  to  perMeeuti  wuiU. 

SO.  Quid,  quod  sabu  soetorum,  du;.     »  What  shall  I  say  of  this, 
that  the  safety  of  your  allies  is  involved  in  the  most  imminent  d^ik 
27* 
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VMS. 

being  nearly  synonTmooe,.  a»  enqpkiyed  by  Cicero,  aceardiiig^  tuihrn 
caatom  of  tbe  Latin  wnton,  to  indicate  m  high  degree  of  danger, 
and  we  haTfrxandarad  them,  ac<uiBiingly,aa'aDe  weed. — ^Tlie  eUj^iaiB 
in  fuH,  fmd,  k  to  be  sapplted  ar.  foMowe :  Quuk  diatm  dt  koe, 

%i.  Jhi0fgeai,    MJIbBwUtee  and  hie  eett.in4wK  Tignm—. 

SS.  CmmULAMia  Mtque  €haeBitk  Weiaka  eonaidefs  Asia  and 
^ratek,  aa.  dbiathea,  «*  tfasMBigfainit  att^  Jam/  aod  Groece."  Tha 
aoaaiaative,  heaieYei;  apfMav  acalaa,  *«>di«  wMe  <tf  Asia,  aahd  of 


SS.  Impiraiarem  urHtm  «^  A  partieoftr  eemmaiider/*  Rxapaj. 
-ilifofB.    Gkbiio,  theconaoL  of  te  pwvioaayeai^  now,  of  comae^ 


75  1.  iSammon^  jMfMiibv  Thaadkattndfedtoiathatof  oflbnftig 
tha  eoDunandar- actually  appointed^ 

2.  ITfNHii  tirum.  Pompey.-^jBi  fvo  niMMia-aintoaMta.  "la 
wfamn  tha  hi^beat  qaalitiea.  centre^"  i.  e.  the  hi^ieat  qualtficatioBa 
for  the  aoccesaful  management  of  the  wv. 

^  J^ope.  Pomtpey  had  juat  brongbtthe  war  with*  die  pimtee  to 
a  aoooeaafQl  iaaae,  aettUng  mai^  of  them  in  die  Stile- towna  of  Cili>' 
eia:  He  waa  now  eD^yed-  in  viaitiqg  aoma  ef  ttia  eitiea  of  the 
eaat. 

4.  Quo  etwm  otrmU  atgrhu:  '*  On.  which  aoeooat  they  even 
fari  the  want  of  him  tke:  more  aeaaibly.*'  Literally,  <*  they  want 
Bim  the  move  painfiilly." 

5.  Mwriiimum  beUum,  **  Tha  war  with  die  Ciiiciaa  piratto.** 
The  power  of  die  pimta8^a0Ph]tarehBBmaikB,(F«t  Poai|K  e.  2M)hBd 
ftafirandation  in  GSlicia.  Their  pngreaa  waa  the  moia  dangenraa, 
bacauae  at  first  it  waa  litde  noticed,  in  dur  Mithridatie  wap  dief 
assumed  new  confidence  and  ooorage,.on-  acoewit  of  some  aerrieea. 
whiob  th^  had  rencfered  the  kingi  Aftevwaid,  in  the^  interral 
between tba first  and  aeaond  MithndatiewazavtheRomaBa  being 
engaged  ia  civil  conteata  at  the  Terygatea  of  theircflqpitalj  the  aea 
waa  left  ongiianied-,  and  the  piietee  bydegieea-  attempted  lu|^Mr 
things  ;  not  only  attacking  sbipaj  but-  isiandb,  and  masitime  towns. 
They  had,  in  vadoos-  places,  araenala^  portaj,  tfnd  watoh^towera^  lU 
ationg^y  £ortifiod.  The  nun^ev  of  thair  gallaya  amottoted  to  a 
thonsandvand  the  citieB  taken  to-  font  bandised.  They>Bot  only 
inaultadthe  Romaos  firequendy;  but  alsOiiafteicepiied  their  conwi^s, 
and  made  prisonezs  of  their  genemla.  Na^;.  thay  not  only  attacksd 
tbeBamana  atl  sea^  but  infested  thfrgraatrnD^b^  aod  pluadeKed.  ttte 
viJlaa  aaa^  thai  caaab    Two  pnatan,.  SaatUiua  and  BelliQaa^  wait. 
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csnii^  6#  wi1)h  tdf  their  servants  an<f  libtois ;  and?  t&e  daiighier  of  'Jf^ 
Jtiaoxmn^  tk-  foax^  who  had  been  hooouted!  wkhi  a  ttramph^  was  seized/ 
by-  them  as'sbt  was- going  to  lier  ooimtry>4ieu8e' neac  Misenumi.  and: 
the  (kthm"  was  fiireed  to>  pay  a  lacge-  ransonD  for-  her  release.  At 
length)  bytho  ©abnuan:  kiw,  Pompey  was  sent  against  them,  and. 
speedily  reduced  them  to  subjection  andtbiiii^'i^tbsie  haunts^ 

i.  lmpe§i»  'h^Mktmi  Reibnring  tor  the  foveas  of  Mithridatas, 
whose'  mov«imentS)  aeeoiding  tO'  GkoiD)  wero. "  eheoked  and'  i»- 
taidfed^'by  the^m«r»  knowledge  that  Bompey  wnsi  in  Asia,  though 
in  a  different  part  of  the  country. 

T.  QttoTiMefit  liberty  lofui  nam  liat.  Throng,  feai^  namely  of 
oSbndiiig  tlie«Iloma»'  eommADdBrwix)(.tiieii  had,  cfaaige  oB  tiu»Mi&»- 
rJdbtio'' wttPi 

9.  Qltarum  sakUen^  ttU  mrO'  eommenietui  ^  Of  having  tbeia 
sttfefy  entnx^ed^  by  yon  to  such  an  indit^duaL*'  Literally,  **  whoa» 
safisty  you  may  entrust,  &02 

-  9.  iit^ne^ Am  sltom  ma^^qumm  eeUntm.  **  And  on  this  aeconnli 
even  more  than  the  rest/^i.  e.  aique>  vt-  eansiimeiis'»e  hoe  eHagm 
magik  Mgno9  pULin^  eeierof  jocioy^  die. 

10.  Cum  imperio^    **  With  military  command. *'~-ip«onem  44*        > 
iifenhi»,  &e.    **Th»  entntnoe  of  thaas  same  indtvidaaU  into  the 
oiliee  of  oupailiesi  dii^.'^dte.     Litarailyv  ''tiie<  entianoes,'*  6bov 
Adventiis  being  the  noffluntrve  phnak    Among  the  Latin  writexB^ 
aletmet  and' verbal  no«M  are^  often  put,  in*,  the  plural,,  to.  mark,  that 

tfie  aetitm  dtsignated'  takes  plaoe  at  various  timee,  wh«re:i]i,£ngh8k 
we  only  ueO'the'  singuktri. 

It.  Utiftfi  audkhant'  antett.  Allu^g  to  hta  previous^ opwfttipQa^ 
ill  Xtalyv  Altloa,  Sjpainy  4kc;    Consult  HiatoriQal  Inde^ 

12.  Tanta  temperantia.  ''Of  so  much  selfK:ontrol."  This.viDbnO) 
is  here  purposely  nuned<  fiasti  that  itmagr  be  conlsrastedi  ia.a  more 
marked  degree  witbthe'r^MCtty  fhaftchataofteriiedthoiotto^ RomaR) 
commaixlera. 

13.  Cum  Antiocko.    The  order  of  tnne  is  not  observed.    Thoi        ^ 
war  with'  the  Cartliaginiaiis  shoudd,  strictly  speaking;  have  boen 
nfamed^  €nf.    It  bn^^tA.  U.  C.  489vandi  1^  ofllenaible^Gi|us«^ 

was  the  l6n£ng  of  aid)  on  the  past  of.  the  Romans;  to  th^-  Mamen- 
tines,  in  Messana,  who  had  entreated  their  .aid  agfttnatthe  ftdoes.o/^ 
Carthage.  The  trae^motivetoitfae  warwaAthe  a{Nffilo£  rivahfy.  between 
Rsrae  and  CaHhage.  It  i«  caBedlin  histmy.  tbe<Fi»t!  Pqnio  Wtt^-^ 
Nett  in  order  was  the  contest  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia 
He  was>  th&  thiid:  o^  that  name,  and:musfc  not  be>  ciKifoqiided  with 
thefkthef  of  Alesmder^wbolivfldtlon^bofera^  *]%••  Qprnanii  male^^ 
war  upon  hiliHtaewisehV'baiattackedLUift  Athtnims,  tli^  lOlifif  vi. 
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*75  the  rapablie.  This  oceonad  A.  U.  C.  SSd.-^Tlw  coOiflMn  widi 
Antiochas  the  Great,  took  place  A.  U.  C.  562,  and  the  contest  was 
tomunated  by  hia  defeat  and  anfamiBaion  the  enaoing  year.  It  warn 
connected  with  the  war  againat  the  Aetoliana,  who  had  laiaed  coin- 
motiona  in  Gieece  againat  the  aJIiea  of  Rome,  and  had  invited  Aa- 
tiochus,  monarch  of  Syiia,  to  their  aid. 

14.  Injurns  fro9ocato9,    *'  Initated  by  a  aeriea  of  peratinal  inju- 
liea,**  i.  e.  injuriea  ofifared,  not  to  your  alliea,  bat  to  joniaeWes. 

16.  Praesertim  cwm,  dec.-    **  Especially  whmi  your  moat  inn 
portant  revenuea  are  at  atake.'*  ' 

16.  Tanta  sunt.  «<Aie  ao  ineonaidenble."  TtmU^  k  hen 
equivalent  to  UmiiUa,  or,  more  coneetly  apeaking,  ita  literal 
ing  in  thia  passage  is,  "  so  great,  and  no  greater."  Hence  : 
the  idea  of  scantiness  and  diminntion.  Inacanoea  of  a  aimilar  usage 
occur  in  Caesar,  B.  &.  6,  84 :  PneMtiii  ionium  est  {**  there  is  ae 
small  a  gamson")  ui  ne  mums  quidem  dngi  potest,**  and  Ctc.  jE^jr. 
od  Fam.  6, 10 :  *<  Si  beUum  toniom  erii  <"  aommnportant'O  Vi  ««ff 
out  suceessores  sustinere  possint,** 

17.  Asia.  Referring  to  the  Roman  provinee  of  that  name.  Con* 
pidt  note  12,  page  72. 

18.  Ut  et  ubertate  ogrorumj  dut.  Ciaero  here  enumowtea  the 
ordinaiy  sources  of  Roman  revenue,  the  pnoductiona  of  thp  earth, 
the  pasture-grounds,  and  the  exports  genaraHy. 

19.  Et  belli  utiUtatem,  dec.  <'To  uphold  both  the  meaiw  of 
usefiihiesa  in  war,  and  of  dignity  in  peace."  We  have  retained  the 
common  reading  with  Emesti  and  many  others.  Qiaevina  givea 
ad  beUif  iSlc.,  instead  of  et  belU,  from  one  of  faia'MSS.f  and  make 
mutinere  refer  to  earn  understood-  The  oommon  lection  ia  mora 
Ciceronian.  -  - 

SO.  Ckim  venit  ealomitas.  ''"WhiBn  calamity  baa  actoaUf 
joome. "-^Zn  vectigaiibus.  "In  the  case  of  ypur  revenuea."— 
Affert  calamitatem'  "  fringe  ruinpus  consequences  along  with 
it." 

21 .  Peeora  relinguuntur,  "  The  flodu  are  jJiandoDed."  Se^ 
vius,  i4  his  commentary,  {ad  Virg.  Georg.  3,  64,)  cites  thia  paaaaga 
apparently,  and  reada  pecua,  from  pecu.  But  pfie^a  do^  not  oecut 
in  any  of  the  MBS, 

23.  Mercdtorum  namgotio  amquiesoit,  **  The  tracing  of  the 
inerchanta  begins  to  subside."  More  freely,  <*cQmmeice  atag^ 
IMltes." 
lyA  1 .  Jtaque  neque  ex  portu,  dec.  Cicero  heie  enumenuMs  the  three 
prineipal  sources  of  the  revmue  obtained  from  the  Roman  provi»r 
ces :— 1.  Ex  porpu,    "  Fiam  the  harbpur/'  i,  §,  tpm  fWP»  iw 
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pdMd  cm  mpQXtB  and  itniwrto.— 4S.  E»  iecumis^  *•  torn  tithes."  75 
The  deeumme  weie  a  tenth  part  of  com,  and  a  fiAh  of  othet  producey 
ptid  hj  those  who  tilled  the  puhbc  latida.-^Et  scriphtA,  **  From 
the  public  woods  and  pastures."  ,  S^riptura  was  the  tat  paid  fton 
publk!  woods  and  pastures,  and  was  so  caHed,  because  thAse^  Wlio 
wishsd  to  feed  their  cattle  there,  subscribed  {senbebarU)  their  names 
beioM  the  fanner  of  this  branch  of  tetenfte,  and  paid  a  certain  sun 
for  each  beast. 

X  Veciigal  eontertm  foU9t.    *'  Can  anf  impoata  be  obtained.'' 
'^Tothu  tmmfrtictus.     *'  The  revenue  of  an  entire  year. 

3.  Qui  9€ctigaHa  nobis  pauitant.      '*Who  pay  dotiea  unto 
aa.'*-^Qiit  eanemi  atque  ixigmH.      '*  Who  him   and   eotteet 


4.  Cum  pmbUcani^  Amx  «<  Whoi  the  iamers  of  the  revenae 
think,  that  thej  hi^,  at  gi«at  risk«  the  verf  numaoroos  bodies  of  slates 
whjom  they  have  employed  in  the  pasture-grounds,  in  the  fields,  m 
the  hAbooiv,  and  costam-houses."  FainUia  is  beve  used  in  its 
(niaaitcve  saase,  as  denoting  a  body  of  slaves  belonging  to  a  parties 
idar  mastes.  GoMpare  the  remark  cif  Festas :  '*  Famuli  ariga  db 
Oseis  dij^enieif  i^fud  quot  ttrms  famet  nominabaiWf  unds  a 
faadm  vbeata,^ 

6.  AUHbug,  The  eommoik  text  has  AOtn^yC^  salt-works,")  bat 
iMothar  trace  has  been  discerned  of  a  lavenne  derived  from  sait- 
woriLs,  in  Asia  Minor ;  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  weight,  if  war 
ntaJB  the  common  lection^  nantion  witt  only  he:  made,  in  this  paa- 
aage,  of  two  branches  of  revenue,  the  decumae  and  those  ex  p»Ui^ 
while  the  third  bnncH  teriptar^  will  be  passed  over  m  ailenoe. 
Influenoed  by  these  considerations,  lipaimr  first  oenjectored  ialtUwf 
fer  M&Unisi  and  his  emehdafioA  has  biMn  spproved  of  by  GJronovlaa, 
Btttnmnn,  £niesti,rachntz,  and  othon,  anl  admitted  by  some  o# 
them  into  the  text.  We  have  followed  their  authority.  One  MSI. 
of  Lambinos'  has  sihi»,  Aldus  con^tored  ialkii»  as  referring  to 
the  pastmB-gnrands,  which  abounded  with  groves  of  willow. 

ft.  Ctutodtn.  By  «M<odMS  sib  heia  meant  a  kind  of  custoffl- 
faoases^  where  s  nnmber  of  persons,  genenUy  slaves,  werestationed^ 
by  ttM  publicanir  to  gosrd  against  smnggling.  Sometimes,  the  terat- 
is  applied  to  the  persons  themselves,  and  is  then  analogous  t»  ^nm 
niodemexpressioa,  *< custom-house  ofilcers.*** 

7.  Sli*  rsbfufrvi  potwe,  <'  Can  reap  any  advantage  ftom  thoiiB 
things." — Qui  vobis  fructui  mtU.  **  Who  are  the  authors  of  thi* 
silfsntage  onto  you,"  i.  e.  whose  exertions  enable  you  to  reap  diis 
advntage.  The  common  text  has  fnciuon^  for  which  we  hat«y 
^mtk  fructui,  the  reading  of  oneof  tho  MiSS.    It  was  fimt  adopted* 
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^g  by  Lunbinos,  and  after  him  Ij  Gxa^w  and  othffra,  as  mora  ala- 
gBntthan/nutiiOii, 

8.  EzirtmunL  **  Aa  the  last  point  on  which  to  toiieli."--*C^ni 
€$sim  dietunu.    "  When  I  ihoold  come  to  apeak.'* 

9.  Ad  mMUorum  botuk  eivium.  The  indiyiduala  here  meant  are 
the  Roman  knighta,  who  farmed  the  Aaiatic  reTemies,  mnd  thoae 
tiadera  who  were  carrying  on  mercantile  operationa  in  that  quarto^ 
both  of  which  cUssea  of  peraona  bad  large  amna  of  noonej  laid  out 
in  the  proyince,  and  which  were  conaeqnently  endangered  fay  die 
war. 

10.  Quorum  vobiM,  dec.  '*  For  whom  yoo,  in  your  wiadoniy  Bo- 
mana,  ought  to  have  an  especial  regard*"  i  e.  OTsr  whoee  infteieata 
you  ought  carefully  to  watcL 

11.  Nam  etpuiUcam,  Tlie  particle  a.  (*<both»*')  ia  heie  oppoe- 
edtoi^Anie,  C'aodintheneztplacO  »fc  the  commencement  of 
the  18th  section. 

12.  Hcmneset  honoroHsnmt,  dec.  ''Very  honoorableae  weQ 
aa  intelligent  men."  OnuLtiisimi  ia  considered  by  aome  to  refer 
here  to  rank  in  the  state.  It  has  relation  xaUn^r  to  general  infisim- 
ation  and  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  individaals  alluded  to. 

13.  Suas  rationest  dec.  "  Ha^  .nuiaferred  aU  &eir  boaiikeas 
operatbns  and  means  to  that  province.*'  Raliones  and  copiae  are 
explained  immediately  after  by  res  and  fortumaef  "  aflbirs  and  for- 
tunes." 

14.  Nervot.  "The smews." — Eym  ardmem.  The  eqae8triaB> 
order. 

15.  CetertM  ex  ordiniiuM,  Excepting  of  oourae  the  senate,  the 
members  of  which  order  were  not  sUowed  to  engage  in  trade. 

16.  NegofiarUur.  <*  Cany  on  trade."  Aa  regaida  the  diatino- 
tion  between  the  wgoHatoree  and  the  mtretdoree^  consult  note  13, 
page  74. 

17.  Partim  sua*  et  euorum,  dco.  The  eariy  editiona  and  the 
MSS.  give  partim  emum,  for  which  we  have  aubatitated  the  read- 
ing in  our  text  with  Emesti,  Schutz,  and  others.  Partim  eonm 
is  a  good  Ciceronian  phrase,  but  it  makea  an  awkward  coUooation 
here  after  homines  gnavi  et  mdusiru  partim  tpn  -  •  •  •  %egO' 
tiantur, 

18.  Prohibere.  "To  shield."— Fid«r«.  "To  foresee."—^ 
republica  sejunetam  esse  rum  posse,  "  Cannot  be  separated  from 
that  of  the  state,"  i.  e.  cannot  fail  to  affect  the  public  prosperity. 

19.  Etenim  Ulud  primum,  &c.  "  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  avails 
but  little,  that  you  afterward  recoYer  by  a  victory  the  revenues  that 
h^ve  be«n  }ost  by  the  iimners  of  them ;  for  neither  wjU  the  asms 
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mdividaals  poneu  the  mftalto  of  tnaking  a  Hew  contract,  by  reason  ^Q 

of  their  losses^  nor  will  others  have  the  inclination  so  to  do,  on 

account  of  their  fears,"  i.  e,  their  fears  of  being  involved  in  similar 

ruin  Wilb  the  previous  contractors. 

20.  Initio  belli  Aaiatici.    He  refers  to  the  peiiod  of  the  genefd 

maseaete  of  the  Romans  in  Asia^  by  order  of  Mithridates.    About 

twentj'^three  years  had  ehq>sed  since  that  event. 

1.  Aes  magnas.     "  Luge  amounts."      Referring  to  the  large  ^^ 

mama  of  money  which  very  many  farmers  of  the  revenue  had  lost  in 
the  troubles  and  confusion  that  ensued. 

2^  SoimuSf  Romact  &c.  '*  We  know^  that,  {payments  becoming 
embarrassed,  credit  fell  at  Rome."  Yeiy  many  of  the  puUicani  ul 
Asia  having  lost  laige  sums  of  money  there,  in  consequence  of  the 
disastrous  state  of  public  affairs^  and  oth^s  having  been  killed  dur^ 
ing  the  massacre  of  the  Romans,  there  ensued  of  course  a  non* 
payment  of  large  amounts  due  to  the  bankers  at  Rome,  and  which 
had  been  loaned  the  former  to  enable  them  to  meet  their  contract^.: 
Hence  a  general  embairassment  was  felt  in  the  money- maiket,  and 
public  credit  fell* 

3.  Rem  atque  fortunas.  "Theur  property  and  fortunes.  By 
rem  is  here  meant  th^  actual  property  and  resources  at  the  time^ 
hyforturuu]  their  prospects  in  business. 

4.  Haec  fides  atque  haee  ratio  pecuniaru/ni,  &c.  '*  This  syetem 
of  public  credit,  and  these  moneyed  operations  that  are  carried  on  ai 
Rome,  and  in  the  forumi  are  connected  with  those  sums  laid  out  in 
Asia,  and  form  a  dose  union  with  them."  Literally,  **  are  bound 
up  with  and  cling  to  them."  The  offices  of  the  bankers  were  situate 
around  tlie  forum,  which  hence  became  their  usual  place  for  meeting 
and  transacting  business. 

6.  Ruere  ilia  rum  poisunt,  dtc.  "  The  lattef  cannot  fall  witliout 
the  former*8  being  shaken  by  the  same  movement  and  falling  along 
with  them."  JUa  and  haec  become  here^  when  adapted  to  aai 
idiomi  **  the  latter,"  and  **  the  former,"  but  in  strictness  ilia  refers 
to  what  is  more  remetCi  the  moneyed  operations  in  Asia,  and  haec  to 
what  is  nearer  home,  the  state  of  business  in  the  Roman  forum< 

6.  Cum  republica.  **  Together  with  the  best  mterests  of  the 
state."  Three  MSS.  have  cum  republiea  eonjunctae  defendarUurf 
but  eonjunctae  savours  of  a  gloss.  Gruter,  Graevius  and  others 
read  defendunturf  but  Emesti  defends  the  common  form  :  **  Defen-^ 
dantur  recepi,  quomodo  Ciceronem  eeripsiatie  semper  puta»i,  nam 
ita  ratio  latinitaiis  postulat.^* 

If,  Potest  enim  hoc  did.  **  For  this  may  be  affirmed/'  I.  e.  &ig 
Hfittittti  may  he  inadf  with  petfeti  safety. 
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feadiiig  u  conjeQUind.    Sodm  IfSS.  b»T6  iu /arte  an, wlucli  8eh6t> 
adopU. 

9.  'Atqu€  ut  ofiMWt,  ^.    He  bov  rttnms  to  LacQUuB,  vvfaom  hs 
hM  alietdy  nMntioDed  m  dwptav  4. 

10.  JlfO^rMlffli.  Th^  MDVVon  text  hu  MUkniaiiM,  for  ^i^uch 
we  have  given  the  dative,  aa  Qceaiiiiig  in  one  of  the  MSS.,  and 
dfipcndii)gon/iMffa«;  '<  Mitiuidatea  wta  ia  pOBaeaaion  of  v^y  greet 
ipfpea."  Emeali  appiovea  of  MUksnitttit  though  he  give*  the 
genitive  in  hia  text.  Schmta  adopts  the  datiao*  aa  we  have 
done.  Soma  of  t^  eaiUer  editions  insert  idtta»  ajter  fmsse,  on 
conjectwe,  bat  then  oi««^«aai  mm  moat  be  changed  to  Uber^Umm 


11.  Oaiai^f  rc^iit,  dte:  '<  Eqnifiped  and  anpplied  with  afl  thii^ 
requisite,*'  i.  e.  fonushed  with  anna  and  proviaiona  of  an  Idnda. 
Thia  ia  aaid  with  aome  degiee  of  entorieal  ezaggention.  Accoid- 
iqg  to  Appian  (B.  Jkf.  73),  and  Phitaith  (Ftl.  LueuU.  e.  8,  9eqq.\ 
the  forqea  of  Mithiidates  wen  veiy  acantikf  supplied  with  pioviaioDa, 
which  was  one  of  the  princqwl  causes  of  his  abandoning  the  aiege 
of  Cyzicus. 

19.  Urlenqytt  Cyaietnonum.  Cenanlt  Hiatodcal  Ii«3ex,  a.  ▼. 
Lucullus,  and  Geographical  Index,  s.  v.  Oyaieua. 

18.  Maxima  fanUHtudine,  According  to  Plutaieh,  (Ttf.  Z^iai/?.  c. 
7,)  the  aimy  of  Mxthddatea  conaisted  of  180,000  in&ntiy,  16,000 
eavaliy,  and  100  chanota  aimed  with  eeythea.  Appian  {B.  M.  79) 
givea  the  whole  amount,  in  icmnd  nombeia,  aa  about  300,000  men. 
The  Roman  aimy,  under  LueuUua,  waa  80,000  foot  and  000  horaa^ 
according  to  Appisn ;  but  Plutaich  makea  the  hoiae  to  have  been 
8500. 

14.  Classem  magnmn,  dec.  We  have  here  another  instance  of 
oratorical  exaggeration.  After  Oyxicue  had  been  refieved;  and  the 
Ibrcee  of  Mithridates  defeated  at  the  river  Gianicas,  LucuUus  re* 
eeived  inteUigence,  that  thirteen  of  the  king's  large  galleys  had  been 
aecn  off  the  coast  of  Troaa,  steering  towards  Leomos.  He  hutantly 
went  in  pussuit,  took  them,  and  killed  thea  admiral  Isidoros.  When 
thia  was  done,  he  made  all  aafl  after  aome  others,  which  were  in 
advance  of  them,  and  were  lying  at  anchor  by  the  island.  Here 
again  he  was  successful,  and  among  the  prisoners  taken  was  Marias, 
(or,  aa  Appian  calls  him,  Varius,)  an  ofilcer  sent  by  Sertorios. 
{Plui.  VU.  LuctUL  c.  18.)  Appian  makes  the  number  of  vesteli 
left  by  Mithridates  under  the  command^  of  Yariusand  the  other 
leaders  to  have  been  fifty.    (B.  M.  77.) 

16.    Quae  ducibus,  dec.      "  Which,  inflamed  with  an  eager 
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desire  for  tengeance,  waa  getting  hmried  towards  Italy,  vatdiet^'J 
leaders  sent  by  Sertorius."  It  does  not  appear  from  any  other 
authority,  except  Cicero's  own  assertion,  in  the  oration  for  Murena, 
(c.  15,)  that  the  destination  of  the  fleet  was  Italy,  and  as  for  the 
leaders  sent  by  Sertonos,  there  was  in  fact  bat  one.  ConsnU  pi»* 
ceding  note. 

16.  Magnets  Aos/tum,  &c.  Plutarch  makes  the  enemy  to  faftra 
lost  in  the  whole  campaign  nearly  300,000  men,  indading  the  aer- 
Tants  of  the  army.  In  the  battle  of  the  Granicas  alone,  80,000  wera 
slain. . 

17.  Patefaetumquej  6m.  Compare  the  oration  for  Areliiaa,  c.  9 : 
"  Populus  Ronutnus  apervity  lAteulio  imperatUe^  Pontesa,  6cc.— - 
^t  ante,  &c.  **  Whi«;h  had  hitherto  been  shot  on  eyeiy  sida 
against  the  Roman  people."  Literally,  **  from  (i.  e.  in)  every  aTenua 
of  approach."  Compare  the  language  of  Cicero,  in  the  passage 
just  referred  to,  from  the  oration  for  Archias :  **ei  regiis  quondam 
opibuSf  ei  ipsa  natura  regwnis  vaUalwn." 

18.  Domicilia.  "  Palaces." — Omnibua  rebut,  &c.  "  Adorned 
and  richly  stored  with  all  things."    Referta  firom  refereio,  #8 

1.  Uno  atitu  atque  advenlu:  **  By  his  merely  marching  against, 
and  arriving  before,  them."  This  again  is  oratorical  exaggeration. 
Lucullus  spent,  for  example,  a  long  time  before  Amisus,  and  finaUy 
left  the  siege  in  the  hands  of  Murena  his  lientenaat.  {Pba.  YiL 
LucuU.  c.  16.) 

2.  Ad  alios  reges.  To  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  hia  son-iiH 
law,  and  to  other  neighbouring  monarchs. 

3.  Stthispopuli  Romani  socvis,  dtc.  "  The  allies  of  the  Romaa 
people  being  at  the  same  time  aafe  from  injury,  and  your  reveniiet 
in  that  quarter  unimpaired." 

4.  Istorum.  Catulus  and  Hortensius  are  here  particnlaity  meant. 
It  was  incumbent  on  them,  in  their  speeches  against  the  proposed 
law,  to  do  justice  to  Lucullus,  and  to  show  that  he  was  abundantly 
qualified  by  his  previous  exhibitions  of  military  talent  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  successfol  termination. 

6.  Quemadmodum,  &c.  "  How,  if  these  things  axe  soy  what 
remains  of  the  war  can  be  at  all  important." 

6.  Ex  eodem  Ponto,  Medea  fled  from  Colchis,  but  it  ia  here 
included  under  one  common  name  with  Pontus,  on  accomt  of  its 
proximity,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  figure. 

7.  Medea  iUa.  '*  The  far>fiimed  Medea."  literally,  **  that  Me* 
dea,"  i.  e.  of  whom  we  all  have  heard. 

8.  Fratris  sui.  Absyrtus. — Persequereiur.  **  Would  poiaae 
ber,"  1.  a.  would  have  to  pass  in  pursuit  of  her. 

28 
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Flft. 

ijfg  9.  Earum  eoUeeiio  disperwa.  "  The  collcctiug  of  them  in  their 
scattered  state."  Goerenx  {ad  Cic.  de  fin.  3, 4)  suggests  disperso- 
rum  for  ditperwa ;  and  Schutz  adopts  the  emendation  in  his  text, 
calling  at  the  same  time  the  common  reading  an  absurd  <me.  He 
mistakes,  hovrereri^  an  elegance  for  an  absurdity. 

10.  Sic  MUhridates,  &c.  Plutarch  states,  {Vit.  LucuU.  17,) 
tfiat  Mithridates,  being  hard  jHressed  in  his  flight,  was  nearly  taken, 
when  a  mule  loaded  with  gold,  either  by  accident  or  the  king's  con- 
tirrance,  came  between  him  and  his  pursuers.  The  soldiers  imme- 
diately began  to  rifle  the  load,  and  quarrelled  about  the  contents, 
which  gave  Mithridates  time  to  escape.  Appian  (B.  M.  83)  informs 
vs,  that  the  king*s  pursuers  happened  to  strike  the  load  of  one  of 
the  moles  that  were  carrying  away  the  treasure,  and  that  the  gold 
in  consequence  fell  on  the  ground. 

11.  Maximam  vim  omnem.  "All  that  yast -store."  Direptas 
eang€M$erat.  To  be  rendered  as  two  verbs  with  the  connective : 
« had  plundered  from  the  whole  of  Asia  and  accumulated  in  his 


13.  iZ/um.  <'  The  former."  Alluding  to  Aeetes,  the  faUier  of 
Medea.  Consult  Ov.  Trist.  3»  9,  31,  and  Cic.  Tusc.  3,  lZ.—Hos. 
"  These  latter,"  i.  e.  the  Roman  soldiery. 

18.  Hunc.  "  This  Mithridates."— £zc«ptl.  «  Took  in,"  i.  e. 
afforded  him  shelter. — ConfirmavU,  "Encouraged  him." — Et 
affectum  erexity  &c.  "  And  raised  him  from  his  fallen  8tate,^and 
supplied  him  with  fresh  resources  in  his  ruin." 

14.  Pluru  etiam  gente9.  Alluding  to  the  numerous  nations  that 
fwellod  the  ranks  of  Tigranes,  the  Medes,  Arabians,  Albanians, 
Iberians,  &c.     (Plut.  Vit.  LueuU.  c.  36.) 

15.  Neque  lacesgendaSf  &c.  "  Oiight  neither  to  be  attacked 
nor  even  menaced  with  war."  TeiUare  itself  is  frequently  employed 
in  the  sense  of  attacking  ;  here,  however,  it  yields  that  meaning  to 
lacetto.  The  idea  of  menacing  arises  very  naturally  from  the  gen- 
eral import  of  the  verb,  viz. :  "  to  make  trial  .of  one." 

16.  Erat  etiam  alia,  &c.  *'  There  was  also,  besides  this,  a  strong 
and  powerfully-exciting  opinion." 

17.  Fani  locupletisnmi,  dec.  "  For  the  purpose  of  plundering  a 
Tery  rich  and  revered  temple."  The  temple  here  meant  was  that 
of  Bellona,  at  Comana  in  Caj^adocia.  (Consult  Geographical  In- 
dex.)— The  apprehensions  referred  to  in  the  text  were  far  from 
being  ill-founded,  since  this  same  shrine  had  been  already- plundered 
by  Murena.    {Appian^  B.  C.  64.) 

18.  Now  terrore  ac  mete.  "By  a  new  cause  of  terror  and 
alsrm.*^    Their  religious  feais  wore  now  excited. 
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Ftgo. 
I    Urbem.    Tigranocerta,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.     GonqMie  ^Q 
Plut.  VxL  LueuU.  36,  teqq.j  and  consult  Geographical  Index. 

2.  Tamen  nmt'a,  &c.  <^  Were,  nevertheless,  strongly  influenced 
by  the  very  great  distance  from  home  of  the  regions  in  which  they 
then  were,  as  well  as  by  a  longing  desire  to  return  to  their  country- 
men.** Plutarch  states,  that  Lucallus  was  anxious  to  reach  Artaxata, 
in  Upper  Armenia,  but  that  his  troops  were  discouraged  by  the 
sererity  of  the  climate,  and  refused  to  proceed.     {Vit.  LueuU.  32.) 

3.  Hie  jam  phira  nan  dicam,  &c.  Cicero  purposely  avoids 
entering  upon  the  question,  respecting  the  movements  of  Lucullus 
in  his  Asiatic  campaign.  The  merits  and  demerits  of  that  command- 
er were  canvassed  very  freely  about  this  time  at  Rx>me,  and  the 
orator  is  careful,  therefore,  to  give  offence,  if  possible,  to  neither  his  - 
friends  nor  his  enemies.  One  thing  is  very  certain,  that  Lucullus 
eventually  lost  the  good  wiU  of  his  soldiers,  a  result  v/bkh  Plutarch 
ascribes  to  his  haughty  disposition,  and  others  to  his  cupidity  and 
avarice.  Hiere  is  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  the  intrigues  of  the 
infamous  Clodius,  his  brother-in-law,  who  was  an  officer  in  his 
army,  operated  very  powerfully  in  producing  this  unfortunate  result. 

4.  Ftat  emm  illud  extremum,  dec.  **  For  the  issue  of  all  was 
this^  that  a  speedy  return  from  those  regions  was  rather  sought  by 
our  soldiers,  than  a  farther  advance.** 

5.  Mithridalet  auUm,  6cc.  **  Mithridates,  however,  had  both  by 
this  time  revived  the  courage  of  his  immediate  band  of  followers, 
and  was  strengthened  by  the  numbers  of  those  who  had  gathered 
ihemselves  together  from  his  kingdom,  as  well  as  by  large  forces 
that  had  come  unto  him  from  many  kings  and  nations.**  With 
eorum  supply  eopiis,  in  the  sense  of  mimero* 

6.  Fieri.  In  the  sense  of  accidere,  **  to  happen.** — Regum  affi^ 
tae  fortUTUu.     "  The  fallen  fortunes  of  monarchs.** 

7.  Magnum  et  $anctum.  **  Something  great,  and  worthy  of 
veneration.** 

8.  Itaque  tantnnti  d&c.  "  Accordingly,  he  was  able  to  effect 
more  after  his  defeat,  than  \^  ever  dared  to  hope  for  in  the  season 
of  prosperity.*'  Incolumis,  literally,  **  when  safe,**  i.  e.  fiom  tbs 
attacks  of  any  foe. 

9.  UtiUam  posteaqtutm,  &.e.  "That  he  should  ever  set  fioot 
again  in  that  land  after  he  had  been  once  driven  from  it'*  Ths 
allusion  is  to  Pontus. 

10.  Sed  in  eiereitum  vestrumf  dec.     Mithridates,  once  niors 
entering  Pontus,  fell  upon  Fabius,  whom  Lucullus  had  left  in  com*. 
roand  ^ere,  and  was  on  the  point  of  defeating  him,  when  he  him 
self  was  wounded  and  compelled  to  retire  from  the  fight.    After  a 
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^Q  cessation  of  hostflities  for  sevenl  days,  Triarius,  another  of  the 
lieutenants  of  LacuUus,  came  to  the  aid  of  Fabias,  who  resigned 
the  command  to  him.  Tiiarius,  thereupon,  hearii^  that  LncuBas 
was  upon  the  march  himself  to  join  the  army,  and  desiring  to  en- 
gross the  whole  glory  of  the  victoiy,  gave  battle  to  Mithridates. 
The  Romans^  howeyer,  met  with  a  signal  overthrow ;  above  sev^i 
thousand  were  slain,  among  whom  were  150  centurions  and  24 
tribunes.  This  was  the  most  severe  defeat  which  the  Romans 
experienced  in  aU  their  wars  against  Mithridates.  Compare  the 
account  of  Plutaich,  ( Vit.  LueuU.  35,)  with  that  of  Appian,  (JB.  M. 
89,)  where  it  is  stated,  that,  in  consequence  of  a  wound  received  by 
Mithridates,  his  ftiends  were  on  the  point  ^f  sounding  a  retreat, 
when  the  re-appearance  of  the  monarch  in  the  fight  secured  to  him 
the  day. 

11.  PoetMe:  NaeriuSfTrho  wrote  a  metrical  chronicle  of  the 
first  Punic  war;  and  Ennius  who  ccHnposed  Annalsj  likewise  in 
verse,  comprising  the  histoxy  of  Rome,  from  the  eailiest  periods 
down  to  the  close  of  the  second  Punic,  or,  more  oonecdy  ^>eaking, 
the  Istrian  war.  Naevius  flourished  from  B.  C.  295  to  204,  and 
Ennius  lived  from  B.  C.  239  to  169. 

12.  ffon  ex  proeUo  imntiuSf  6k,  ^  No  messenger  from  the 
field  of  battle,  but  rumour  passing  from  lip  to  lip.'*  literally, 
**  rumour  from  the  converse  ^  men."  This,  of  course,  is  oratorical 
exaggeration. 

13.  Hie  in  if  to  Ulo  malo,  &c.  *'  I^ere,  in  the  midst  of  this  very 
■lisfortune  itself,  and  heaviest  disaster  of  the  war." 

14.  Quod  tmperii  dtuhtmifo^,  &e.  "Because  you  thought 
that,  in  accordance  with  ancient  precedent,  a  limit  should  be  set  to 
long  continuance  of  command."  The  army  had  been  under  the 
command  of  Lucuilus  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  from  A.  U.  C 
630  to  636. 

15.  Qui  jam  stipertdiis,  &c.  "  Who  had  now  served  out  their 
time."  The  oldest  of'  the  troops,  including  the  Fimbrian  legions, 
as  they  wore  called,  were  sent  home  by  Lucullus.  The  period  of 
their  legal  service  was  nme  years,  and  they  had  now  served  nearly 
ten. 

16.  MuUa  praetereo  conaulio,  6Lt,  "  I  purposely  pass  over  many 
^ngs,  but  you  yQurselves  clearly  perceive  them  from  mere  conjec- 
ture," i.  e.  but  what  they  are  you  yourselves  can  easily  conjecture. 
—We  have  altered  the  punctuation  of  this  sentence,  with  Emesti, 
except  that  we  have  placed  a  period  instead  of  a  colon  afler  perajf^ 
eUu.  The  common  text  has  a  colon  after  consuUo,  and  a  comma 
ifter  fterspiciHt,  connecting,  of  course,  the  clause  ted  ea  vos,  dtc.. 
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With  ^vfaat  follows :  bat  ea  in  the  plural  can  never  lefer  tathe  timple  ^Q 
idea  expressed  in  quarUum  Ulud  beUum^  &e. 

17.  QuaiUum  igiiWy  dte.  "  Of  bow  mucb  importance,  then,  are 
you  to  imagine  that  war  has  become,  which  two  yery  powerful 
tnonarchs  unite  in  wagmg,  which  irritated  nations  renew,  which 
communities  hitherto  mitouched  by  your  arms  are  taking  up  as  their 
own,  which  a  new  commander  of  yours  receives  in  charge,  the  for- 
mer army  having  been  driven  from  the  field  V — ^We  have  com- 
menced a  new  sentence  here,  contrary  to  the  pointing  of  all  the 
editions,  and  have  also  inserted  igiiurt  on  mere  conjecture.  The 
whole  passage  labours  under  very  strong  suspicion  of  being  corrupt. 
As  we  have  arranged  it  in  our  text,  it  certainly  suits  better  the  idea 
of  a  concluding  sentence  to  one  of  the  heads  of  a  speech. 

18.  Nanus  impcrator.  Alluding  to  GUbrio.  The  epithet  novut 
•l>pears  to  have  here  a  covert  meaning  aiso,  in  relation  to  Glabrio'a 
want  of  experience  compared  with  Lucullus,  who  had  been  seven 
years  m  command. 

19.  Ac  taniis  rebus  praeficiendiO,  "  And  the  setting  him  over 
so  important  operations.*' 

1.  Jitnoeentium.     **  Upright,"  i.  e.  men  of  strict  probity,  of  prin-  gQ 
ciples  superior  to  all  corruption,  and  who  would  not  convert  the 
facilities,  which  supreme  command  might  afibrd,  into  the  means  of 
enriching  themselves  and  oppressing  others. 

2.  Anttquiiutis  memoriam.  "  The  remembrance  of  all  antiquity,** 
i.  e.  the  brightest  examples  that  antiquity  can  recall  to  our  remem- 
brance.— Virtute.  •"  By  his  merit." 

3.  In  summo  imperatore,  &c.  "  That  in  a  consummate  general 
these  four  qualities  ought  to  centre,  a  fiiU  acquaintance  with  the 
military  art,  valour,  reputation,  and  good  fortune."  By  auetoriiatem 
IS  here  meant  that  weight  of  character  which  a  series  of  successful 
operations  bestows. 

4.  Scientior,     **  More  profoundly  versed  in  military  science." 

5.  E  htdo.  **  Fiom  school."  On  leaving  school,  at  the  age  of 
17,  Pompey  served  under  his  father,  CrL  Pompeius  Strabo,  in  the 
Social  war. 

6.  Bella  maxima.  "  During  a  most  dangerous  war."  The  Social 
war  is  meant.  It  arose  from  the  refusal  of  the  senate  and  people  to 
grant  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  the  lulian  allies.  This  was  the 
most  dangerous  war  in  which  the  Romans  had  ever  been  engaged, 
since  they  were  compelled  to  contend  with  those  who  were  well 
acquainted  with  their  discipline,  and  had  hitherto  formed  the  main 
ilreogth  of  their  armies. 

7.  Qui  esUrsma  fmerUia,  &c.    **  Who,  at  the  dose  of  hif  boy« 

28* 
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go  ^^'^  ^"^^  *  soldier  andw  a  reiy  abl«  eoauMnder.'*  The  allusioii 
is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  claute,  yiz. :  to  his  sernng  in  tha 
army  of  bis  father,  at  the  eariy  age  of  17.  Some  commentaton 
▼eiy  erroneously  suppose  Sylla  to  be  mesnt  by  the  words  sumnd 
mperatorit.  Pompey,  however,  repaired  to  Sylla  as  the  leader  of  a 
laige  body  of  forces,  not  as  a  simple  sol^r. — Exirenuk  pueritU. 
Among  the  Romans,  boyhood,  or  pueritioj  ended  at  17  years  of  age, 
wheo  adoUMcewtiOy  or  youth,  commenced,  and  continued  on  until 
about  30  or  over.  From  the  end  of  addeseefUia  until  45  ffr  60, 
Ihey  were  csUed  juvenes.  The  precise  limit,  however,  of  each  of 
these  periods,  is  far  from  being  clearly  ascertained. 

8.  Ineunie  adcU$centia.  '*  In  the  beginning  of  his  youth.*'  Cicers 
alludes  to  Pompey*s  having,  at  the  age  of  33,  by  his  own  authority, 
raised  three  legions,  and  marched  with  them  to  the  aid  of  Sylla,  de- 

•feating  on  the  way  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party.  Sylla  received 
him  with  great  honour,  and  saluted  him  with  the  title  of  imperaior. 
This  compliment  was  the  more  remarkable  as  Pompey  was  not  yet 
old  enough  to  be  admitted  into  the  senate. 

9.  Qui  saeyitu  cum  hatte  eonJUxUy  dtc.  "  Who  has  engaged 
more  frequently  with  a  public  foe,  than  any  one  has  contended  with 
a  private  enemy.'*  HosiU^  "a  public  foe,"  *'an  enemy  to  one's 
country."  Inimiau,  **  a  private  foe,"  **  a  personal  enemy." — The 
difference  must  also  be  marked  between  conJHgere  and  eoneeriare  s 
the  former  means  "to  engage,'*  "to  come  into  actual  collision 
vrith,"  "  to  fight  against  with  arms ;"  the  latter,  "  to  contend  in 
words,"  "  to  quarrel  with."  Compare  Manutius  t  "  Conjcertavity  i.  e. 
MT&w,  nam  tonftigere  e§t  armu  eontendert.**  Thus,  Ck.  ep.  ad  Att. 
S,  18  :  "  Qmmi  nwnquam  aeddiif  ut  cum  to  verba  una  concertarem** 

10.  Pluret  provtnciaM  confecit.  "  Has  settled  the  afhirs  of  mortt 
provinces.*'  Confecit  has  here,  in  some  degree,  though  nOt  exactly, 
the  force  of  odminietraviL.  Compare  Ep.  ad  Att.  4, 17 :  "  Confeeta 
Britannia,  obndihut  aecepti*,^  6ui. 

11.  Cujtu  adoUMcentiOf  dtc.  "Whose  youth  was  trained  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  militaiy  art,  not  by  the  precepts  of  others,  but  by 
his  own  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  commander ;  not  by  disasters 
in  war,  but  by  victories  ;  not  by  a  series  of  campaigns,  but  by  a 
succession  of  triumphs." 

IS.  Triumpkis.  Pompey  had  already  enjoyed  two  triumphs,  one 
for  the  overthrow  of  Hiaibas,  king  of  Numidia ;  and  the  other  for 
bringing  the  war  in  Spain  to  a  close.  Some  commentators  make 
him  to  have  had,  by -this  time,  three  triumphs.  This,  however,  is 
quite  enronoous,  since  .his  third  and  most  splendid  triumph  was  «l 
the  end  of  the  Mithiidatie  war.    (P/itf.  Vii.  Pomp.  e.  46.) 
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13.  In  quo  iUum,  &e.    <*  In  which  the  good  fortane  of  the  le-  gQ 
{mblic  has  not  exercised  his  talents/*  i.  e.  has  not  given  him  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  abilities  for  the  good  of  his  country. 

14.  Cimle.  .  Between  Sylla,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Cinna  and 
Caibo,  with  the  remains  of  the  Marian  party,  on  the  other.  Pompey 
sided  with  Sylla. 

16.  Ajfrieanum.    Against  Cn.  Bomitias,  and  other  proscribed 
-  members  of  the  Marian  faction,  who  had  onited  their  forces  with 

those  of  Hiarbas,  king  of  Numidia.  On  Pompey^s  return  from  thie 
war,  Sylla  sainted  bun  with  the  title  of  Jlfo^u*,  or  "  the  Great." 
(^Plut.  VU.  Pomp.  c.  18.)  Pompey  was  then  only  in  the  24th  year 
of  his  age. 

1 6^  Tran$^jrinum,  Sertonns  had  probably  formed^  aHiances  with 
tlie  usdepeodent  Gallic  tribes  between  the  Pfreneea  and  the  Alps^ 
and  these  appear  to  hare  resisted  Pompey  on  his  march  into  Spain. 
Pompey  gives  an  account  of  his  operations  against  these  tribes,  in 
his  letter  to  the  senate,  which  has  come  down  to  us  among  the 
fragments  of  the  third  book  of  Sallasf  s  Roman  History  :  *'  Nomhu 
tnodo  imperii  a  vobis  wceptOf  diebu*  qiuubragmta  exercUum  paran  ; 
kotUsque,  in  cervidbu*  Jtaliae  jam  agenU§,  ab  Alpilm§  m  Hispaf^ 
mam  tummom.  Per  ea$  iter  aliud  tUque  Hanmhal,  noiis  opportu- 
niuapatefeci.  Recepi  GulUamt  Pyrenaeum,  Laleianiam,  Indigete*.*' 
Compare  Appian^  B.  C.  1,  109. 

17.  Hitpaniinte.  The  war  with  Sertonns,  which  lasted  from 
A.  U.  C.  076  to  Oes.'—Jlffztem  9X  civitatibut,  &c.  <<  Where  re- 
volted stat^  and  the  most  warlike  communities  were  united  against 
us."  Literally,  "  composed  of  revolted  states,"  &c.  By  dvitatibua 
nn  here  meant  those  sutes,  or  tribes,  in  Spain  that  had  gone  over 
from  the  Romans  to  Sertorius.  Compare  Manutius  :  "  civitatibus ; 
quM  a  populo  Romano  ad  Sertorium  deftceranty — As  regards  the 
expression,  tx  beilicotissimis  naiionihu*,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  army  of  Sertorius  consisted  principally  of  the  most  warlike  tribes 
of  Spain,  whom  he  had  disciplined  in  a  great  degree  after  the  Roman 


18.  Servile.  The  war  against  Spartaeus,  the  weU*known  leader 
of  the  gladtators  and  slaves.  Crassus  deserved  the  credit  of  termi- 
natmg  this  war,  having  defeated  the  enemy,  and  slain  12,000  of 
them ;  whereas,  Pompey  merely  encountered  the  fugitives  from  the 
field  of  battle,  and  killed  5000.  StiU  the  popular  voice  assigned 
the  chief  praise  to  Pompey ;  and  Cicero,  in  order  to  flatter  him,  re- 
echoes the  opinion.    (Consult  Autarch,  Vit.  Pomp.  c.  21.) 

19.  Na9ale.  The  war  against  the  pirates,  called  also,  in  the  pv^ 
rioos  part  of  this  ozAtion,  mariiimum  beUum. 
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gQ     80.  HMiium.    Thew  tie  ennmeimted  ts  follows  by  the  "DKuptm 

adifor:  kings,  exiles,  proscribed  persons,  pirates,  and  sUvee. 

21.  Con/ecU.  «*  Brought  to  a  close.'*— -/«  iw»  fmfitaH.   «<  Within 
the  range  of  military  eaq>erience." 

S2.  Jmm  vero  mrhUi^  6lc.  "  In  the  next  place,  what  atzBin  of 
oratory  can  be  found,  commensuiate  with  the  warlike  Tirtaes  of 
Cnettts  Pompey  t**  Jam  vero  is  elegantly  employed  by  Cicero,  on 
many  occasions,  in  the  sense  ofdeindit  to  msrk  a  trannitiop.  from 
one  head  of  a  discourse  to  another. 

23.  Negue  cntm,  6lc.  **  For  neither  are  those  the  only  ▼iztoes 
of  a  commander,  that  are  commonly  regarded  as  such."  The  other 
mrtuttM  imperaioriae  are  mentioned,  after  a  long  digression,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  chapter,  viz. :  wnoeeiUutf  tempermniia^  JUeSt 
dec. — The  Expression  tiriutew  ^mperatoriae  may  alsp  be  rendered 
more  &eely,  "  distinguished  attributes  of  a  commander." 

24.  Quae  ianta  $unt,  dec.  .  "  Which  exist  in  a  greater  degree  in 
this  one  individual,  than  they  have  in  all  the  other  commanders  wfacHu 
we  have  either  seen  or  heud  of."  llie  student  will  nuik  the  ele- 
gant phraseology  of  iania  ""  quanta  ""  nan,  in  place  of  the  ordi- 
nary comparatiTe  with  quam, 

g|  I.  Tesiit  est  Italia,  **  Italy  is  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  my  re- 
mains," i.  e.  a  proof  of  the  consummate  military  skill  of  Pompey. — 
Quam  Hie  ipse,  dec.  The  allusion  is  to  the  important  services  ren- 
dered by  Pompey,  in  aiding  to  crush  the  power  of  the  Marian  faction 
in  Italy.  Compare  Plutarch,  Vit,  Pomp.  c.  9 :  IIofflrifr«y  a  0a«^. 
onr  J('  iptrk^j  KOl  /idXa  POfU^um  8^\es  sitmi  rots  iavrod  «^y/iarir, 
«.  r.  X. 

2.  Testis  est  SieUia,  He  was  successful  in  an  expedition  against 
Perpenna  and  Carbo  in  that  island,  A.  U.  C.  671.  {Plut.  Yit. 
Pomp,  c.  10.) 

3.  Non  tsrrore  belli,  dec.  **  Not  by  the  tenor  of  his  ansa  bat 
the  rapidity  of  his  operations,"  i.  e.  not  so  much  by  the  tenor  of  his 
arms  as  by,  dec. 

4.  Testis  est  Africa,  Alluding  to  the  war  against  Domitioa  and 
Hiarbas.    Consult  note  16,  page  80. 

5.  Testis  est  Gallia.  Consult  note  16,  page  80. — Aer,  "Pomftff 
in  his  letter  to  the  senate,  already  cited,  (note  16,  page  80,)  makea 
mention  of  a  new  road  which  he  had  opened  over  the  Alps ;  and 
Appian  (B,  C.  1,  109)  informs  us,  that  it  was  around  the  sources  U 
the  Rhone  and  Po,  dfn^l  raXs  miyaU  rod  n  *P»6noB  Ktu  'HfUawoi. 

6.  Testis  est  Hispania.  The  praise  of  Cicero  here  is  mere  flat- 
tery. As  long  as  Sertorius  lived,  his  superior  military  talents  com- 
pletely eclipsed  those  of  Pompey,  and  made  Spain  aiqr  thing  die 
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but  a  theatre  of  gkny  tat  the  latter.    Pompey  only  became  yictori-  g  | 
OU8  after  Sertorias  was  aaeassinated  by  his  own  officen. 

7.  Tetro  periaUotoque,  The  war  is  called  tetrumy  **  disgncefol," 
from  the  character  of  the  foe,  who  were  principally  gladiators  and 
alaves ;  and  it  is  styled  periado$um,  **  dangeroos,''  from  these 
gladiators*  having  been  trained  to  the  profession  of  snns,  and,  also, 
from  the  abilities  of  their  leader  Spartacus.  Compare  the  words  of 
Plutarch  {Vii.  Croat.  C.  9)  :  OiKir*  o{v  rdirop'  d^av  «al  rd  010X9^1^ 
^vw^Xtt  T%s  iiro9rAn(t>t  rhv  tflyaXiirov  *  dXX&  ^  itk  ^40w  yc  ml  irtr- 
iwowf  its  irpds  (y«  ruy  ivnoXtar&Taw  iroX^wy  icdi  luyt^rtav,  iiifaripovt 
l^lvc/iiroir  r«4s  iirSiiwn,  **  It  was  no  longOr  then  the  indignity  and 
disgrace  of  this  rerolt  that  afflicted  the  senate  ;  hot  now,  on  account 
of  the  fear  and  danger,  they  sent  forth  both  the  consuls  to  this,  as  to 
one  of  their  most  difficult  and  important  wars." 

8.^  Quod  beUum^^K.  All  mere  oratorical  exaggeration.  The 
credit  of  ending  the  war  was  doe  to  Crassus,  but  popular  favour 
gave  it  to  Pompey.  The  latter,  after  having  defeated  the  fugitives 
from  the  field  of  battle,  where  Crassus  had  proved  victorious,  wrote 
to  t'le  senate,  that  Crassus  had  indeed  gained  a  victoiy  over  the 
runaways  in  a  pitched  battle,  but  that  he  himself  had  cut  op  the 
war  by  the  rpots,  Bn  ftdxy  fttp  rois  ipmriras  f  of  spa  Kpdvffot  vtvUnKw, 
airdg  U  roi  woXifiiv  r^  fi^w ivipntct.     {Vit.  Cross.  C.  11.) 

9.  OmneM  orae.  Alluding  to  the  power  of  the  pirates,  before 
they  were  reduced  by  Pompey,  and  their  infesting  all  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Compare  the  words  of  A{^ian,  B.  M.  92: 
96  Himis  in  His  imat  BakSurans  beparovy,  dXklk  ical  rits  i»T&s  'H^oirXn'cinr 

10.  Genie*  oc  nalton^t.  "  Nations  and  communities. "  Gens, 
when  contrasted  with  iialto,  may  oe  called  the  generic  term,  and 
implies  a  whole  race.  Thus,  the  Germans  are  a  gens,  the  Saxons 
a  natio.    (Cromhie,  Gymn,  vol.  8,  p.  256.) 

11.  Denique  mariaommay  &c.  "  In  a  word,  all  seas,  as  well 
the  whole  taken  coUf^ctively,  as  the  bays  and  harbours  in  each." 
By  emma  nuaria  are  here  meant  all  the  seas  composing  the  Medi- 
tenanean,  such  as  the  Mare  Sieulumf  the  ifars  HadruUicum, 
Mare  Aegaeum,  Mare  Creticum,  drc,  and  by  universa  (sc.  tnarta) 
the  whole  Mediterranean,  of  course,  is  implied. — ^The  common  text 
has  oris  after  singulis,  but  Giaevius  veiy  properly  rejected  it  on 
the  authority  of  one  of  his  MSS.  SinguHs  (sc.  maribus)  is  opposed 
to  universa. 

12.  Totomari.  «  Throughout  the  whole  Mediterranean."— ilitt 
tamfuit  abdiius,  &c.  "  Or  was  so  retired  as  to  escape  the  notiot 
of  the  foe."    By  the  foe  are  meant  the  pirates. 
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g|      13.  Qmt  ntmgtnU,  Ac.     "Who  saQed  abxoad,  dot  did  not  es 

pose  himself  to  the  risk  either  of  death,  or  of  slaTeiy,  since  he  most 
either  tniTerse  the  sea  daring  the  wmter  season,  or  when  its  sixrftoe 
was  swarming  with  piiates  1"  In  the  frinter  the  sea  woald  be  five 
from  pirates. — The  common  text  has  nemgwret^  bat  Heamainnis 
lectored  mmeigaretiiT  from  the  eariy  editions.  Nrngtweittr  is  to  be 
taken  impersonally,  in  the  sense  of  lumgKnium  es$el. 

14.  Tarn  veHw.  "  Of  sb  long  continnsnce."  These  depteda^ 
tions  had  continued  from  about  A.  U.  C.  666.  The  {Mresent  oiatioB 
was  pronounced  A.  U.  C.  687,  so  that  the  whole  period  had  been 
about  21  years. — Tnm  Ute  dispersum,  *'  So  widefy  disseminsted." 
Consult  note  6,  page  75,  where  an  account  is  given  of  the  eztoisrrs 
power  of  the  pirates. 

15.  Omnibua  atmUj  dec.  Pompey  broke  the  poweir  of  the  pirates 
in  the  space  of  forty-nine  days,  and  terminated  the  whole  war  in 
about  three  months.  {Plut.  Vit.  Pomp.  c.  26,  and  28. — Compare 
Flonu,  3,  6.) 

16.  Quod  veetigtd.  "  What  branch  of  reTenue.** — Cui  praesUm 
€U»nbus  veairis  fuiatiM.  *'To  whom  have  you  been  a  source  of 
protection  with  your  fleets  V 

17.  Longinqita.  **  Things  at  a  distance.**  Opposed  to  things 
nearer  home,  in  which  the  Romans  were  personally  concerned,  and 
had  been  personal  sufferers. 

18.  Proprium  popuU  Romani.  "  The  peculiar  characteristic  of 
the  Roman  people.** 

19.  Propugnaeidu  imperU.  ''  By  tiie  forces  of  thek  empire.'' 
By  propugTuicula  are  here  meant  all  the  means  of  defence  at  the 
command  of  the  republic.  Emesti  thinks,  that  the  term  refers  to 
the  Roman  colonies  planted  in  conquered  countries,  and  which 
would  furnish  the  means  of  defence  against  foreign  aggression.  In 
this,  however,  he  is  decidedly  wrong.  Schutz  takes  a  more  correct 
view  of  the  subject,  when  he  remarks  ;  "  clatsta  et  exereihu  hUd- 
Hgi  patet  ex  antccedeniibut  et  tequenHbuty 

20.  SocHm  vatri*,  <&c.  *'  Need  I  tell  you  that  the  sea  has  been 
shut,  during  these  latter  years,  upon  your  allies,  when  OTir  own 
armies  have  never  crossed  over  from  Brundisium  unless  in  the  depth 
of  winter  V* — ^The  seas  being  closed  upon  their  allies  is  one  of  the 
longingua,  on  which  there  is  no  need  of  dwelling,  when  the  orator 
can  tell  of  other  things  so  much  nearer  home. 

21.  Brundiaio.  Brundisium  was  the  usual  seaport  from  which 
they  sailed  for  Greece.  Consult  Greographical  Index. — ^The  R(H 
man  Armies  alluded  to  in  the  text,  were  those  sent  against  Miihiir 
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IVge. 
S2.  Swmma  &teme.    When  the  piiates  would  be  away.    Consult  g  j[ 
note  13. 

1.  Cvm  Ugatij  &c.  "When  ambassadon  of  the  Roman  people  gj^ 
ivere  ransomed  from  captivity,"  i.  e.  when  your  own  ambassadors 
"were  made  captives  by  die  piiates,  and  a  ransom  had  to  be  paid  for 
them. — ^Who  these  ambassadors  were  is  not  known,  nor  at  what 
time,  nor  under  what  circumstances  they  were  taken. 

2.  Duodecim  secureM.  "  Two  praetors  with  their  lictors."  Liter- 
ally,  **  twelve  axes."  Each  praetor  had  in  Rome  two  lictors  ;  in 
the  provinces  six.  The  praetors  taken  on  this  occasion  are  called 
by  Plutarch,  Sextilius  and  Bellinus.     (Vi/.  Pomp.  c.  24.) 

3.  Cnidum  atU  Colophoneniy  &c.  Consult  Geographica]  Index. 
— Inrntmerahilesque  aliat,  Plutarch  makes  the  number  of  citiea 
taken  by  them  amount  to  fonr  hundred:  ai  S^.iXo^at  w^usW 

airoiif  rerpcucdtriat. 

4.  Atqtte  €08  partus,  dec.  *<  Aye,  and  those  harbours  too,  from 
which  youderive  the  very  breathings  of  existence."  Literally,  "  life 
and  respiration,"  i.  e.  the  very  means  of  sustenance.  The  allusion 
is  to  the  harbours  of  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  Africa,  whence  the  me- 
tropolis was  suppUed  with  com.  In  consequence  of  the  pirates' 
being  masters  of  the  sea,  the  markets  at  Rome  were  ill-supplied  with 
grain,  and  hence  arose  serious  apprehensions  of  famine.  {PluL  VU. 
Pomp.  c.  25.) 

5.  Inspectante  praetore.  "  Under  the  very  eyes  of  a  praetor." 
Who  this  praetor  was  is  not  clearly  ascertained.  He  is  thought  by 
some  to  have  been  M.  Antbnius,  son  of  the  famous  orator  of  that 
name,  and  father  of  Mark  Antony,  the  triumvir.  He  was  afterward 
{A.  U.  C.  679)  sent  against  the  pirates,  and  attacked  the  Cretans 
who  had  harboured  and  were  connected  with  them,  but  was  defeated 
off  that  island  with  the  loss  of  most  of  his  ships,  which  were  taken 
by  the  enemy.     {Florus,  3,  l.^Liv.  Epit.  99.) 

6.  Ejus  ipsius  liheros.  "  That  the  child  of  this  same  praetor." 
According  to  Plutarch,  (ViL  Pomp.  c.  24,)  a  daughter  of  M.  Anto- 
nius,  the  praetor,  was  taken  by  the  pirates,  and  ransomed  from  them 
for  a  large  sum. — Liheros.  The  term  Uheri  is  not  unfrequently 
employed  by  the  Latin  writers,  when  the  reference  is  only,  as  in 
the  present  case,  to  a  single  child.  The  authorities  on  this  pjoint 
are  very  ably  adduced  by  Scheller.  {Lai.  Deutsch.  Worterb.  vol. 
3,  col.  &685.)  The  only  one  which  we  will  here  cite  is  that  of 
Gains  {ad  Dig.  Ub.  60,  tit.  16,  leg.  148) :  "  Non  est  sine  liherisy 
m  vel  unus  fUus,  unave  JUia  est,  haee  enim  enunciatioy  habet 
liheros,  semper  plwrativo  tmmero  profertur,  sicut  et  pugillares  et 
codicillL" — ^Dacier  falls  into  an  amusing  eiior,  through  too  much 
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g2  l'"^  ^  tniwhting  tha  piMent  punge  of  Cicero.  He  misfaka 
liberoi  for  /f^ro«,  and  makes  the  Roman  praetor  to  have  lost  ha 
hoakg  /  not  bis  chfld :  *'  IgDOie»-voas  que  aes  /tvrea  ont  6td  enlerei 
par  lea  conaina  T*  {PluUarqtu,  par  Thatr. — Fie  de.  I'oiHpe^  a 
nolif.) 

7.  Oi<Miu«  MCOMiiiMhcm.  ««Tbedi8aater  at  Oatia."  Ostiavis 
a  aea-port,  at  the  moath  of  the  Tiber,  and  waa  regarded  as  the  iw- 
boor  of  Rome.  Hie  piiatea  took  and  plundered  it,  deaffcroymg  the 
ieet  there.  So  great,  indeed,  waa  thehr  daring  on  thia  occaaioo, 
tint  they  even  remained  there  a  connderable  time,  and  eipoaed 
dieir  booty  to  lale.    (Dto  CssstMS,  36,  5.) 

8.  Conaul  popuU  JZmmms.  The  name  of  thia  consul  does  not 
appear,  from  any  ancient  writeh  Dio  Caaaius  (1.  c.)  makes  no  afio- 
aioB  to  any  at  all. — Capia  atque  9ffre$sa  eal.  **  Waa  faken  and 
Bunk.»' 

9.  UniuM  hominis.     Pompey. 

10.  Intra  Oceani  ostium.  '*  Within  the  straits  of  the  oceaiif 
I.  e.  the  atraits  of  Gibraltar.  There  is  great  propriety  in  the  nae  of 
the  expression  oceam  ottium,  (literally,  "  mouth  of  the  ocean,"}  to 
designate  the  straits  in  question,  since  a  strong  and  constant  current 
flows  into  the  Mediterranean  from  ihe  Atlantic  ocean,  in  the  middle 
of  the  straits. 

1 1 .  Obeundi  negotii,  **  Of  transacting  business.'' —  TanioM  eursut 
**  So  long  voyages." 

12.  Quam  eeUriter,  dec.  "  As  rapidly  aa,  under  the  guidance  of 
Pompey,  the  war  on  our  part  sped  its  impetuous  way  over  the 
deep."  Impetus  belli  is  a  poetic  form  of  expression,  for  the  simple 
&e//tfm,«with  the  associate  idea,  however,  of  impetuosity  and  power. 
Thus  we  have  in  Lucretius,  (5,  101,)  **  impetus  coeli,'**  for  eodtan ; 
and  in  Accius,  (op.  Cic.  d^  Divin.  1,  22,)  **  noctumus  trnpetuSf** 
for  ttox.  Compare  the  following  remark  of  Emesti :  Totaforma^ 
belli  impetus  navigavit, ^oe/ica  est.  Sensus  est;  quanta  eeleritate 
Pompeius  beUum,  et  quam  strenue  gesserit.** 

13.  Nondum  tempestivo,  dec.  **  Before,  the  sea  was  yet  fit  for 
Bavigation,"  i.  e.  before  the  season  for  sailing  was  come.  TempeS' 
tho  is  here  equivalent  to  tempore  opportunoy  «*  fit  by  reason  of  the 
time  of  year."  The  season  for  navigation  usually  commenced  aboat 
tiie  rising  of  the  Pleiades,  on  the  22d  of  April. 

14.  Siciliam  adiit.  Pompey  directed  his  earliest  attention  to 
Sicily,  in  order  to  secure  that  important  granary  of  the  repablic. 
He  dien  proceeded,  with  the  same  view,  to  Africa  and  Sardinia.— 
The  management  of  the  war  against  the  pirates  was  confenred  on 
Fbn^ey  by  the  Gabinian  Uw.  This  law  invested  him  with  the  con- 
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niand  of  tbe  whole  Mediterranean,  and  viixh  power  oyer  the  land  for  §2 
four  hundred  stadia  (about  46  milea)  from  tbe  coasts.  He  was  em- 
powered also  to  choose  out  of  the  senators  fifteen  lieutenants  to  act 
tinder  him ;  he  was  to  take  from  the  quaestors,  and  other  public 
receivers,  what  money  he  pleased,  and  equip  a  fleet  of  200  sail. 
The  number  of  marine  forces,  of  mariners  and  rowers,  was  left  en- 
tirely to  his  discretion.  The  day  after  this  law  was  passed,  Pompey 
amnmioned  an  assembly,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  almost  as  much 
more  as  the  first  decree  had  bestowed.  He  was  empowered  to  fit 
out  500  galleys,  and  to  raise  an  anny^of  120,000  foot  and  5000 
horse.  Twenty-four  senators  were  selected,  who  had  all  been  gen- 
erals or  praetors,  and  were  appointed  his  lieutenants,  and  he  had 
two  quaestors  allowed.     (Pint.  Vit.  Pomp.  c.  55,  stq.) 

15.  Hiuc  tria  frumentwria  subsidia,  "These  three  granaries.*' 
— Thiabus  Hispaniis.  "  The  two  Spains,"  i.  e.  hither  and  farther 
tSpain,  Citerior  and  Ulterior.     Consult  Geographical  Index. 

16.  niyrici  maris.  The  Mare  Ulyricum  wad  that  part  of  the 
Adriatic,  which  lay  along  the  Illyrian  coast. — Achaiam.  The  Roman 
province  of  Achaia  included  all  the  Peloponnesus,  and  a  part  of 
Greece  north  of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  By  omnem  Graeciam  is, 
therefore,  meant  all  the  rest  of  Greece. 

17.  Italiae  duo  maria.  The  upper  and  lower  seas,  or  the  Adriatic 
and  Tuscan. — Adamavit.  "  He  furnished,"  i.  e.  supplied.  Adomo 
is  here  equivalent  to  instruOf  with  the  collateral  idea  of  decking  or 
adorning.  Compare  Caes.  B.  C.  1,  26  :  *'  Eodem  conatu,  appara- 
tuguCf  omni  opulentia  insignium  armorum  beUum  adorna.veranV* 

18.  Ut  a  Brundisioj  &c.  **  On  the  forty-ninth  day  after  he  set 
out  from  Brundisium."  Ut  is  here  elegantly  used  for  postquam. 
Consult  TurseUinuMf  de  Part.  Lai.  s.  v.  ^  1,  22. 

19.  Totam  Ciliciam.  The  power  of  the  pirates  had  its  rise  in 
Cilicia,  and  this  country  eventually  became  their  centre  of  opera- 
tions, and  chief  stronghold. — ^Pompey  defeated  them  in  a  naval 
battle  off  Coracesium,  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  Trachea. 

1.  Uhius  hujtis  imperio  ac  potestaii,     **  To  the  absolute  control  gj 
of  this  one  individual,"  i.  e.  they  surrendered  themselves  uncondi- 
tionally to  Pompey. — When  imperium  and  potestas  are  opposed  to 
each  other,  the  former  denotes  military  power,  the  latter  civil ;  and 
when  both  are  combined  in  one  clause,  as  in  the  present  instance, 

the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  that  of  full  and  absolute  au 
thority. 

2.  Creterutbus.  Crete,  next  to  Cilicia,  was  the  greatest  nursery 
of  the  puratcs,  and  one  of  their  chief  receptacles.  The  transaction 
alluded  to  in  the  text,  however,  notwithstanding  the  commendations 

29 
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§3  of  Cicero,  wa»far  from  honourable  to  Povajpey.  MeteUos,  a  reta< 
tioo  of  the  one  who  had  commanded  in  conjunction  with  Pomper 
in  Spain,  had  been  sent  into  Crete,  by  the  Roman  people,  some 
time  before  Pompey  was  employed'in  this  war.  MeteUus  had  broken 
up  many  strongholds  of  the  pirates  in  that  island,  when  the  remain- 
der, who  were  besieged  by  him,  suppliantly  addressed  themselves  to 
Pompey,  and  invited  him  into  the  isUnd,  as  included  m  his  commis- 
sion, and  falhng  within  that  distance  from  the  sea  to  which  he  was 
authorized  to  carr/his  arms.  Pompey  listened  to  their  application, 
and  by  a  letter  directed  MeteUus  to  take  no  farther  steps  in  the  war. 
At  the  same  time,  he  ordered  the  cities  of  Crete  not  to  obey  Metel 
lus,  bat  Lucius  Octavius,  one  of  his  own  lieutenants,  whom  he  sent 
to  take  the  command.  Octavius  went  in  among  the  besieged,  and 
fought  on  theur  side  ;  a  circumstance,  says  Plutarch,  which  rendered 
Pompey  not  only  odious  but  ridiculous.  MeteUus,  however,  pur- 
sued his  operations,  tiU  he  took  the  pirates,  and  put  them  all  to 
death.  As  for  Octavius,  he  exposed  him  in  the  camp  as  an  object 
of  contempt,  and  loaded  him  with  reproaches,  after  which  he  dia* 
missed  him.    {PbU.  Vit.  Pomp.  c.  29.) 

3.  ApparamL  "  Prepared  for." — Media  aestaU.  Plutarch  saya 
the  war  was  brought  to  a  close  in  three  months  at  farthest :  oix  h 
wXstovi  x^*^  Tpiciv  iifiv(3p,  {Vit,  Pomp.  c.  28.) 

4.  Est  haec  divina,  &c.  "  This  degree  of  militaiy  talent  on  the 
part  of  a  commander  is  divine  and  incredible,"  i.  e.  is  divine  in  its 
character,  and  surpasses  all  the  ordinary  powera  of  belief. 

6.  Nan  erUm  solum,  dec.  Consult  note  23,  page  80. — BeUanH 
tirtits,    "  AbUity  in  war." 

6.  Sed  muUae  sunt,  dec.  "  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many- 
other  exalted  qualities,  the  handmaids  and  attendants  of  this  vir 
tne."    Hujus  wrtutis,  sc.  imperatoriae, 

7.  Quanta  innoeentia,  dec.  "  Of  how  much  moral  purity  ougfal 
commanders  to  be." — Temperantia*  "Self-control," — Fide 
**  Good  faith."    Adherence  to  their  word. 

8.  Quanta  facilitate.  "  How  affable  and  easy  of  access."-^ 
Quanta  ingenio,  dec.  "  Of  how  much  penetration,  of  how  much 
humanity  V* 

9.  Summa  enim  sunt  omnia.  "  For  there  all  exist  in  the  high- 
est degree,"  i.  e.  in  the  character  of  Pompey  all  these  qoaUties  are 
found  in  the  highest  perfection. 

10.  Ex  aliorum  eontentione.  **  By  a  comparison  with  othen." 
Thus,  Cic,  de  Ojf.  1,  17 :  **  Si  eontentio  quaedam  et  comparatia 
Jiatf''*  and  Partit.  Or.  2  :  **  Rerum  contentiones^  quid  majus,  quid 
par,  quid  minus  sit,^ 
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Page. 

11.  Poammiu  aliquo  in  numero  putare.     **  Can  we  hold  in  any  g3 
estimation."     Lilerally,    "  can  we  reckon  in  any  number/*  i.  e.  of 
generale ;  can  we  regard  as  at  all  fit  to  be  nombexed  among  gen- 
epils. 

12.  Cujus  in  exereiiu,  &c.  **  In  whose  anny  commissions  for 
the  office  of  centurion  are  now  and  have  lieretofore  been  sold/* 
The  allusion  cannot  be  to  Lucnllus,  on  whom  he  has  already 
bestowed  so  many  encomiums,  but,  £rom  the  use  of  the  present 
tense,  (veneanif)  seems  aimed  at  Glabrio. — ^The  student  will  mark 
the  force  of  the  subjunctive  mood  in  this  and  the  succeeding  clauses, 
as  indicating,  not  what  Cicero  asserts  on  his  owi;i  authority,  but  from 
the  rumour  of  the  day.  It  is  equivalent,  in  fact,  therefore,  to  *<  in 
whose  army,  as  is  said,'*  (&c. 

13.  Quid  kune  fiominem,  &c.  **  What  lofly  or  generous  senti- 
ments can  we.  imagine  that  man  to  entertain  respecting  his  coun- 
try." Supply  afler  quid^  the  words  possumiu  putare  from  the  pre 
ceding  clause,  but  in  a  somewhat  different  sense. 

14.  Propter  cupiditatem  prownciae.  "From  the  desire  of 
retaining  his  province  for  a  longer  period,"  i.  e.  ^f  holding  over  in 
his  command  beyond  the  time  appointed.  The  money  was  given, 
not.to  procure  a  province,  but  to  induce  the  magistrates  at  home  to 
interfere,  and  prevent  any  recall,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  from  the 
province  where  the  individual  was  then  acting.  Compare  the  ex- 
planation of  Emesti :  "  Non  ut  provinciam  decemerent,  sed  ut 
impedirent  ne  anno  exacto  deeedere  de  provincia  juberetur"-^'Et* 
nesti  supposes  LucuUus  to  be  the  person  meant.  This,  however, 
cannot  possibly  be  correct.  I^ucnllus  had  set  out  against  Mithri- 
dates  many  years  before  the  period  when  this  speech  was  delivered  ; 
whereas,  from  the  language  of  Cicero,  the  transaction  referred  to 
would  seem  to  have  been  of  a  very  recent  date.  So  again,  in 
chapter  22,  the  orator  speaks  of  the  injuriae  and  libidirus  of  the 
Roman  commanders  sent  out  that  very  year,  which  of  course  can- 
not in  any  way  apply  to  Lucullus.  Acilius  Glabrio  is  undoubtedly 
meant. 

16.  In  quaettu.     "  At  interest."    Compare  Or,  in  Pis.  c.  85. 

16.  Vestra  admurmuratiot  dec.  "  Your  murmurs,  my  country- 
men, make  it  apparent,  that  you  recognise  the  individuals  who  have 
acted  thus."  Literally,  "your  murmuring  makes  it  that  you 
appear  to  recognise,**  dec. — Cardinal  Mauiy,  in  his  Essai  tur 
**  Eloquence^  4  ^%  thinks,  that  Cicero  met  with  some  interruption 
nere  from  certain  individuals,  who  had  appropriated  a  portion  of  the 
public  money  to  their  own  private  purposes,  and  who  consequently 
thought,  that  the  remarks  of  the  speaker  were  in  some  degree 
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F»ge. 

g^  directed  sgaiiml  thenBelves.  He  sufyposes  that  Cieeio  waited  till 
■Uence  was  again  obtained,  and  then  availed  himself  of  the  inter- 
ruption, to  express  it  as  bis  conviction  that  their  outcries  were  only 
so  many  indications  t>f  a  consciousness  of  guilt.  This  is  a  most 
imfortunate  piece  of  criticism.  The  simple  truth  appears  to  be, 
that  the  murmurs  came,  as  Cicero  himself  plainly  perceives,  from 
the  irritated  populace^  who  were  giving  vent  in  this  way  to  the  indigo 
nation  which  they  felt,  in  coomion  with  the  orator,  at  tiie  conduct 
of  the  individuals  to  whom  he  alludes. 

17.  Ante,  " Previously."— A»«nh*am.  "Rapacity."  Com- 
jwre  the  remark  of  Scheller,  {PraecepU  Styl,  vol.  1,  p.  69) :  "  A9- 
arus  non  est^  qui  pecuniae  nimis  parcit;  hie  tenax  dieiiur:  »ed 
pecuniae  c<msequendae  nimis  cupidus." 

18.  Itinera.  **  The  marches." — Per  hoece  annoe.  **  Daring 
these  latter  years."  The  allusion  is  to  the  movements  of  the  Ro- 
man forces,  sent,  under  different  commanders,  against  Mithridates, 
Sertorius,  Spartacus,  dec,  and  which  troops  had  to.  pass  through 
different  parts  of  Italy,  before  they  reached  their  destined  scenes  oi 
action.  From  the  language  of  Cicero,  they  would  ttppeai  to  have 
been  guilty  of  excesses,  by  the  way,  against  their  own  countrymen. 

g^  1.  Hibemis.  **  By  Uieir  wintering  among  them."  Referring  to 
the  license  and  rapacity  exercised  by  the  Roman  soldiery  against 
their  own  allies,  while  in  winter-quarters  throughout  their  cities. 

2.  Exercitum  continere,  "  To  restrain  his  army,"  L  e.  from  the 
plundering  and  despoiling  of  our  allies. 

3.  Qui  se  ipsum  non  coniinel,  "  Who  does  not  restrain  him- 
self," i.  e.  who  in  these  same  matters  practises  no  restraint  over 
himself.  Graevius  gives  ee  ipte,  from  one  of  his  MSS.,  but,  as 
Emesti  correctly  remarks,  the  opposition  to  alios  requires  se  ipsum. 

4.  In  judicajido,  *' In  judging  of  others."  Supply  de  aliis,  ok 
else  the  simple  alios. 

6.  Sed  ne  vestigium  quidem.  "  But  even  its  very  footsteps." 
The  meaning  of  the  whole  clause  is,  that  the  army  led  by  Pompey, 
so  far  from  plundering  any  thing,  did  not  even  set  foot  in  any  place 
where  it  was  unhiwful  for  them  to  pome :  i.  e.  violated  the  sanctity 
of  no  shrine,  as  had  been  the  case,  for  example,  in  former  years, 
with  that  of  Comana.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Hotomann : 
"  Non  modo  nihil  rapuisse,  sed  ne  pedem  quidem^  vM  non  licebeU 
posuisse." 

6.  Quemadmodum  milites  Mbemeni.  "  As  to  the  way  in  which 
our  soldiers  now  conduct  themselves  in  winter-quarters,"  i.  e.  as  te 
the  regularity  of  their  deportment  in  winter-quarters  now  that  thef 
have  Pompey  over  them. 
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Page. 
7    Ut  sumptwn  facitU  in  fniUtem,    **  In  order  tbat  he  may  go  to  g^ 
expense  upon  a  soldier,"  i.  e.  to  compel  him  to  expend  any  part  of 
his  means  in  the  maintenance  of  our  soldiers. — CupietUL    **  When 
desiring  so  to  do.*' 

8.  Hiemis  emm,  &c.  "  That  there  should  be  a  refuge  from  the 
severity  of  winter,  not  Tor  the  indulgence  of  rapacity,  in  the  dwel 
lings,*'  dec. 

9.  Qualis.    The  early  editions  haye  quali. 

10.  Invenlufn.  "  Originated."  More  literally,  "  were  obtain 
ed."  Some  of  the  early  editions  have  initum^  which  arose  very 
probably  from  the  copyists  not  understanding  here  the  peculiar  force 
of  ifwenhtm.  Even  Lambinus  seeks  to  alter  the  text,  and  gives 
mUum  for  the  true  reading.  The  use  of  inveiUum,  in  this  passage, 
is  correctly  styled  by  Emesti,  **  exquuiUus  genu*  loquendi" 
Compare  the  Greek  usage  of  employing  the  verb  tipioKttp,  on  many 
occasions,  in  the  sense  of  parare,  eontequif  dec. 

11.  Non  eximia  vU  remigum.  "  No  extraordmary  exertions  on 
the  part  of  rowers." 

13.  In  uUinuu  terras.  The  allusion  is  to  Pamphylia  and  Cilicia. 
Compare  chapter  16,  where  the  Cretan  ambassadors  are  said  to 
have  come  unto  Pompey,  who  was  then  in  Pamphylia,  *'  in  tdtinuu 
prope  terras,^* 

13.  Celeroe,  "  The  rest  of  your  commanders."  So  ceteriinihe 
next  paragraph. — Non  reUardarunt,     "  Retarded  not  his  progress." 

14.  Devocavit.  '*  Called  him  away."  This  is  the  reading  of 
all  the  earlier  editions,  except  the  Aldine,  where  revocavit  appears, 
probably  by  an  error  of  the  press.  From  this  last  edition  the  form 
revocavit  found  its  way  into  the  later  ones,  until  Gruter  restored 
the  true  lection. 

15.  Non  libido  ad  vohiptatem^  &jc.  "  No  licentious  feeling  to 
an  indulgence  in  pleasure ;  no  charms  of  scenery  to  gratification  of 
this  kind;  no  renown  of  any  city  to  a  visiting  and  becoming 
acquainted  with  it ;  in  a  word,  not  toil  itself  to  repose." 

16.  SigTui  et  tahuUu.  "  Statues  and  paintings."  With  tabulas 
supply  pietOM. — Quae  ceteri  toUenda  esae^  dec.  Statues,  and  paint- 
ings, and  works  of  art  in  general,  were  favourite  objects  of  rapacity 
with  the  Roman  commanders,  and  were  carried  off  without  any 
scruple.  The  statues  and  pictures  which  Marcellus  transported 
from  Syracuse  to  Rome,  first  excited  that  cupidity,  which  led  the 
Roman  provincial  magistrates  to  pillage,  wiUiout  scruple  or  dis- 
tinction, the  houses  of  private  individuals  and  the  temples  of  the 
gods.  Marcellus  and  Mummius,  however,  despoiled  only  hostile  an4 
conquered  countries.    They  had  made  over  their  plunder  to  Um 

29* 
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34  pu^«  >nd»  ^^  it  was  conyeyed  to  Rome,  devoted  it  to  the  €im 
bellishment  of  the  capital ;  but  aubseqaent  govemoia  of  provinces^ 
havmg  acquired  a  taste  for  works  of  art,  began  to  appropriate  to 
themselves  those  masterpieces  of  Greece,  which  they  had  formerly 
neither  known  nor  esteemed.  Some  contrived  plausible  pretexts 
for  borrowing  valuable  works  of  art  from  cities  and  private.persons, 
without  any  intention  of  restoring  them  ;  while  others,  less  cau- 
tious, or  more  shameless,  seized  whatever  pleased  them,  whether 
public  or  private  property,  without  excuse  or  remuneration.  Bat 
though  this  passion  was  common  to  most  provincial  governors,  n<nie 
of  them  ever  came  up  to  the  full  measure  of  the  rapacity  of  Venes, 
when  praetor  of  Sicily.  He  seized  tapestry,  ^ctures,  gold  and 
silver  plate,  vases,  gems,  and  Corinthian  bronzes,  till  he  literally  did 
not  leave  a  single  article  of  value  of  these  descriptions,  in  the  whole 
island.     {Dunlop^s  Roman  Literature,  vol.  2,  p.  284,  Meq.) 

17.  Fuisse  quaiiio.  "  That  there  once  were.*'  They  now  belieire 
that  such  men  as  Curius  Dentatus,  Fabricius,  and  others,  once  ac- 
tually existed. 

18.  Quod  jam  ruUumSms  extertBf  &c.  The  accounts  which  the 
Romans  gave  them  of  the  continence  and  virtue  of  their  fathers,  had 
appeared  unworthy  of  belief  to  foreign  nations,  when  contrasted 
with  the  rapacity  and  extortion  that  characterized  their  descendants. 

19.  Nunc  imperii  vesiriy  &c.  ••  Now  the  true  lustre  of  your 
empire  shines  resplendent  among  those  nations.*'  Pompey  revives 
in  his  single  self  all  the  glory  of  the  good  old  Roman  times,  and 
that  glory  is  shared  by  his  country. — Lueet.  In  the  palimpsest  frag- 
ment of  this  oration,  recently  discovered,  we  have  lucem  afferre  coe- 
pitj  which  also  appears  iA  two  other  MSB.,  but  it  is  evidently  a 
mere  gloss  for  lucet,  and  not  a  very  good  one  either. 

20.  Hoc  temperantia,  "  Distinguished  for  his  self-contrdl,"  i.  e. 
characterized  by  that  same  moderation  which  Pompey  now  exhibits. 
— Imperare  alii*,     "  To  rule  over  others.** 

gg  1.  Jam  vero  ita  faciles,  &c.  "  So  easy,  too,  is  said  to  be  the 
access  of  private  indiyiduals  unto  him,  so  unshackled  their  every 
complaint  respecting  the  wrongs  done  them  by  others.**  As' regards 
the  force  of  7am  vero,  consult  note  3,  page  86. — FaciUs.  No  forms 
and  ceremony  are  required  in  approaching  Pompey. — Liberae. 
There  are  no  restraints  whatever  upon  the  freedom  of  complaint 

2.  Facilifate.     "  In  affability.** 

3.  CoTuilio.  "  In  wisdom  of  counsel.** — Dicendi  -gramtate  et 
copia.  "In  powerful  and  flowing  eloquence.**  As  regards  the 
peculiar  force  ofgravitas,  and  jtapw,  in  a  rhetorical  point  of  view 
compare  the  remark  of  J.  C.  Enesti,  in  his  Lex.  Technd.  Lai. 
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Rhet.  p.  191 :  -  **Sed  rum  mimts  eertum  est,  graTem  orationem  ap-  QK 
feliaUun  LadnU  Rhetoribu*  mm,  quae  magnUf  MpUndidiSf  aliisque 
semibtu  amrnoa  legefUium  impleret ;  H  iptam  gravitatom  tributam 
Us  oratoribuB  vel  McripUnribtu,  qui  tales  sentue  facik  eoneiperent, 
aique  ommno  rebut  augendis,  exaggeranduque  pareM  estetU."  And 
again;  "Neqiie  dubhtm  est,  qum  CicerOf{de  Invent,  1,  2,)  cum 
giantate  et  saavitate  oratwnie  omnem  doqueniiae  ambitum  ctrcum- 
seriberet,  iUam  ad  seutentiarum  vim  et  eplendoremy  hone  ad  verbih 
rum  cmamtnta  retuUrit.* 

4.  In  qtu)  ipeoy  6lc.  *'-In  which  yexy  talent  itself  there  exists  a 
kind  of  dignity,  well  adapted  to  the  character  of  one  Who  com- 
mands." The  reference  is  to  the  talent  of  haranguing,  which  suits 
so  well  the  character  of  a  eonnnand^r.  Some  editors  refer  in  quo 
ipso  to  Pompey ;  but  then  quaedam,  joined  to  ddgnUaSf  w  not  suf- 
ficiently complimentary. 

6.  Hoc  ipso  in  loco.  In  the  forom,  where  they  have  often  heard 
Pompey  harangue. 

6.  Quam  hoetes,  dec.  '*  When  the  common  enemies  of  all  na 
tions  have  regarded  it  as  inviolable,"  i.  e.  as  worthy  of  the  most 
.  implicit  reliance.  Quom  is  here  equivalent  to  eum  earn. — By  hosCes 
omnium  gentium  are  meant  the  pirates.  Cicero  employs  the  same 
circumlocution,  in  speaking  of  this  class  of  persons,  on  two  other 
4)ccaflionB :  in  Verr.  5,  30,  and  de  Off.  8, 29  :  **  Pirata  est  commu- 
nis kostis  omnium.** 

'  7.  Tantwm  beUum.  This  is  the  reading  of  the  earlier  editions, 
which  Emesti  first  restored.  The  common  text  has  tantum  beUum 
hoe,  which  Graeyiua  transposed,  reading  hoc  tantum  beUum. 

8.  Nostrae  miemoriae,  "  Of  our  time."-— FuI^oAir.  The  use  of 
the  subjunctive  here  is  worth  noting.  The  meaning  is,  **  who  seems 
•8  for  as  we  can  perceive,"  i.  e.  as  far  as  it  is  allowed  mere  mortals 
to  scan  the  councils  of  omnipotence.  -The  indicative  would  have 
been  too  strong. 

9.  Auctoritas.  *'  High  reputation."  Auctoritas  is  here  equiva^ 
lent  to  "  opinio  insignis  de  alieujus  virtute,**  dec.  {Ernesti  Clav. 
Cic.  s.  V.  4  8.) 

10.  Vekementer  pertinere  ad  beUa  adnUnistranda.  "  Intimately 
pertains  to  the  management  of  foreign  wars,"  i.  e.  exercises  a  pow- 
erful influence  upon  the  success  of  your  arms  abroad. — Vestris 
The  palimpsest  fragment  has  nostris, 

11.  Etfama,  We  have  here  adopted  the  reading  of  the  palimp- 
sest fragment,  as  far  preferable  to  the  ordinary  one,  opinione  non 
minus  famae. — Quam  aUqua  ceria  ratione.  "  Than  by  some  fixed 
•nd  reasonable  motive." 
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g5      18.  Clarms,    <'  More  iUastrious  than  bis,"  i.  e.  Pompey's. 

13.  Faeit  ad  auctoriuuem.  '*  Cotitribotes  to  high  reputation." 
We  have  inserted  ad  befoie  auUorifaiemt  on  the  conjectuze  of 
Weiske,  who  considers  the  common  reading,  faeU  auctoritatem,  as 
doubtful  in  point  of  Latinity. 

14.  Tanta  et  tarn  praedara^  6lc.  **  Have  you  made  so  distm- 
guished  and  honourable  expressions  of  opinion.*'  The,  term  judicia 
is  here  applied  to  the  honours  and  rewards  bestowed  upon  merit. 
Compare  the  remark  of  Emesti  {Clav.  Cie.  s.  t.)  :  "  Judicia  dicufi^ 
tur  eiiam  honoret^  praemiOf  quia  dantur  his  qui  H*  digm  judican- 
twry — Pon^pey  obtained  the  honours  of  a  triumj^,  while  he  was 
only  an  efUM,  or  knight,  and  not  yet  of  an  age  to  entitle  him  to  a 
seat  in  the  senate.  He  was  sent  against  Sertorios,  with  proconsro- 
lar  command,  though  but  a  simple  quaestor ;  and  he  obtained  the 
consulship  before  he  was  full  thirty-six  years  old,  and  without  havr 
ing  gone  through  the  subordinate  offices.  In  the  regular  course  of 
things,  he  was,  at  thirty-six,  merely  old  enough  to  have  been  made 
aedile.     The  legal  age  for  the  consulship  was  forty- three. 

15.  ULius  diei.  The  day  when  the  Gabinian  law  was  passed. 
Consult  note  14,  page  82. — Cum  unioersus  populus  Romanut, 
**  When  the  whole  Roman  people  with  one  voice."  The  student 
will  mark  the  force  of  universu*  here. 

16.  Hie  locus.  The  rostra. — Unumad  commune  omnium  gsn^ 
tium  bellum  imperalorem.  ''As  sole  conmiander  for  a  war  that 
involved  the  common  Interests  of  all  nations.*'  The  reference  is  to 
the  war  against  the  pirates.     Compare  note  6. 

17.  Quantum  auctoritas.  The  common  text  has  quantum  hujus 
auctoritas.  But  kujv*  is  not  needed  here,  since  the  remark  is  a 
general  one,  and  does  not  refer  to  any  individual  in  particular.  Er- 
nesti  thinks  that  hufus  must  either  be  rejected,  or  else  changed  into 
dtuis.  He  prefers  the  fbnner  course^  and  accordingly  throws  it  out 
of  his  text. 

18.  Omnium  rerum  egregiarum,     "  Of  every  thing  exalted." 
QQ      1.  Viiitas  annonae.     "  A  cheapness  of  provisions."    As  long  as 

the  pirates  held  possession  of  the  sea,  exportation  from  the  corn- 
bearing  provinces  was  checked,  and>  large  stores  must  necessarily 
•have  accumulated  there.  Pompey's  appointment  restored  public 
confidence,  and  as  the  power  of  the  pirates  was  now  thought  to  be 
soon  about  to  end,  and  large  shipments  were  expected  to  be  shortly 
made  from  the  com-countries,  the  price  of  grain  fell,  of  course,  at 
Rome. 

2.  Ex  summa  inopiOf  6lc.  **  From  the  greatest  scarcity  and 
deamess  of  grain." — Unius  homims  spe  et  nonune.    Compare  the 
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language  of  Plutaich,  {Vii.  Pomp,  c.26,)  A  H  rt^  nSr  wviw^  tmt  gg 

3.  Jam.  *'  Still  farther."  Compare  the  remark  of  FotcelUnt 
{Lex.  8.  V.) :  **  Jam  Moepi^nme  tonjungenH  oratymem  vim  habett  et 
iransilunibus  imervitf  pro  pmfeterea. 

4.  Acupia  m  Ponie  ealamitaie.  Alluding  to  the  defeat  of  Tziap 
liua.  Compara  note  10,  page  79. — Cum.  To  be  repeated,  in  ttana* 
lating,  before  each  of  the  two  awsceeding  dauaea. 

5.  DivmUus.    *i  Providentially." 

6.  IiuoUla  inflammatum  victoria.  "  Fired  with  unaccuatomed 
victory."  Jntdita  refera  to  hie  having  beon  ao  often  defeated 
before  tfaia  by  SyJla,  Murena,  and  LucuUtta. — CoiUinuit.  "  Chock- 
ed." , 

7.  ProfeeUtnuMtt.  We  have  adopted  profeciwrut  mivsAprO' 
feceriU  with  Graeviiia,  Eraeati,  and  SchutK,  ftom  many  MSS.  and 
eariy  edhioMi.  Tiie  common  text  haa  perfeeiutus  sii  and  perfe- 
eerit. 

8.  IpMo  nomine  ae  rumore.    '<  By  hia  very  name  and  reputation."       ^ 

9.  lUa  res,    **  The  following  circumstance." 

10.  Creiennum  Ugati»  For  an  account  of  this  really  diacrcdita- 
ble  a&ir,  which  Cicero  here  aeeka  to  make  a  ground  of  praiae,  con* 
ault  note  2,  page  SZ.-^KoMier  imperatcr.    MeteUus. 

11.  In  uUimav  propet  terra*.  To  Pamphylia.  Consult  Ltv. 
Epii.  99. 

12.  Eum  quem  Pompeiut  legaium  semper  judicamt,  Pompey 
of  coarse  wo^d  entertain  this  opinion  from  motives  of  vanity. 
There  is  every  reaaon  to  believe,  however,  that  the  individual 
alluded  to  was  &  mere  spy. 

13.  It  piilniSf  6cc.  Referriog  in  particular-  to  Metellus,  who 
was  commanding  in  conjunction  with  Pompey  in  Spain.  He  was 
a  relation  of  the  Metellus  just  mentioned,  note  10. — Ad  eum 
poHssimum,  6cc.  What  gave  offence,  if  the  story  be  true, 
was  that  the  individual  should  have  been  B&at  to  so  young  a  man 
as  Pompey,  and  one  too  who  was  only  a  quaestor  with  pro-consular 
command. 

14.  MttUis  postea  rebus  gestis,  "By  many  subsequent  ex- 
ploits." Postea  refers  to  the  period  after  ihe  Spanish  war,  and  to 
Pompey*s  operations  against  the  puratcs. — Vesiris  judiciis.  "£x« 
pressions  of  opinion  on  your  part."     Compare  note  14,  page  85. 

15.  Quam  praestare  de  se  ipso  nemo  potest,  dec.  **  Which  no 
one  can  exhibit  at  pleasure  in  his  own  case  ;  but  which  we  can  call 
to  mind  andmake  mention  of  in  the  case  of  another."  L  e.  no  man 
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gg  can  be  saccessibl  when  lie  pleaaea ;  this  lies  entiiely  within  (iie 
power,  and  is  regalated  by  the  wiU,  of  the  gods.  Bnt  he  may  teU 
without  scruple  of  the  success  with  which  others  have  been  hr- 
▼oured. 

16.  De  potentate  deontm,  *'  In  relation  to  a  thing  that  lies 
wholly  within  the  power  of  the  gods/*  i.  e.  success,  or  good  for- 
tune ;  of  which,  according  to  Cicero,  we  must  speak  cautiously  and 
briefly,  lest  we  be  found  ascribing  too  much  to  human  agency. 
Compare  the  explanation  of  EmestL  '*  De  potestate  deorum,  i.  e. 
dere  eot  quae  est  tola  in  polestate  deorum^  ut  cavendum  ait  ne  in 
ea  plua  homini  tribuamua." 

Q*J  1.  Miixitno.  Fabius  Maadmus. — Mareello.  The  celebrated 
opponent  of  Hannibal. — Scipioni,  It  is  uncertain  whether  Cicero 
means  the  elder  or  younger  Afiricanus.  Manutius  thinks  it  is  the 
latter,  and  his  opinion  appears  to  be  the  correct  one  For  an 
account  of  the  individuals  here  alluded  to  consult  Historical  Index. 

2.  Ad  ampUiudinem  et  gloriam,  .**For  their  elevation  and 
glozy."  As  ampUtudo  and  gloria  are  here  nearly  synonymous,  the 
preposition  is  not  repeated  before  the  latter.— Divmtfiw.  <*  By  the 
favour  of  Heaven.** 

3.  Ha4i,  For  tali-^In  illiut  potestate.  '^ Under  his  control.'* 
Cicero  means,  that*  he  will  employ  such  moderation  in  speaking,  as 
90t,  on  the  one  hand  to  assert  that  Pbmpey  is  master  of  events,  for 
such  language  would  be  offensive  to  the  gods,  (titstM  diia  tmmor- 
taUbua ;)  and,  on  the  other,  merely  to  make  it  apparent,  that  he  has 
not  forgotten  the  past  exploits  of  that  commander,  but  regards  them 
as  an  earnest  of  future  success,  for  to  foiget  them  would  be  rank 
ingratitude  against  the  beings  who  have  thus  &r  presided  over  his 
career. 

4.  Non  sum  praedieaturue.  "  I  am  not  gcnng  vanntingly  to 
state.** 

5.  Obtemperarint.  **  Yielded  to.'*  Obedire  denotes  more  of 
literal  and  absolute  obedience  than  obtemperare,  and  is  theiefora 
used  in  the  next  clause,  when  speaking  of  enemies.  Obiemperare 
is  to  obey  the  spirit  of  a  command ;  as  a  son,  for  example,  obeys  a 
father.  Compare  Cie.  pro  Caedn.  18 :  '*  Imperium  domettieum 
nullum  erit,  ei  servutia  noatrie  hoe  eoneeaserinuUf  ut  ad  veiba 
911^  obediant,  mm  ad  id  quod  ex  verbis  intelligi  possit  obtem- 
perent.*' 

6.  Obaeeundarint»  "Favoured.**  Referring  in  particular  to  his 
rapidity  in  chasing  the  pirates  from  the  surface  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

7.  Tom  trnfudemUm.     «So  pzesumptoous.** — Taidiuf.     **!& 
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Fajra. 

his  lieart'* — Detvierunt,    In  many  MSS.  and  early  editions  we  g*} 
find  coniuUnmi  ;  but  deiuUrunt  expresses  more  of  condescension 
and  favour  on  the  part  of  the  gods. 

,  8.  Qnod  ui  iiU,  &c.  **  And  that  this  may  be  his  peculiar  and 
lasting  privilege,"  i.  e.  that  these  special  finropis  may  ever  be 
vouchsafed  unto  him.  Proprium  here  implies,  that  no  Roman 
commander  has  ever  been  so  peculiarly  &voured  as  Pompey ;  and 
the  assembled  people  are  requested  to  pray,  that  these  special  acts 
of  kindness,  on  the  part  of  the  gods,  may  be  continued  to  him  for 
the  time  to  come,  since  they  will  only  prove  a  firesh  souree  of  hon- 
our and  happiness  to  his  country. 

9.  Veils  et  opiate,    «*  To  entertain  and  express  the  wish." 

10.  AeeuroHsnme.     "  With  the  utmost  care.'* 

11.  JhdntabiHa  fittn,  6k.  **WiU  you  hesitate,  Romans,  to 
employ  so  fevounble  an  opportunity  as- this.**  More  literally, 
"« this  so  great  a  good."  Many  of  the  Oxford  MSS.  have  iubiUUit 
bat  the  present  tense  is  too  strong  here'. 

12.  Quod  si.  **  Even  if  then.*'  Quod,  in  such  cases  as  the 
present,  conunencing  a  sentence,  always  refen  to  something  going 
before,  and  is  not  redundant  as  some  cntics  imagine.  It  is  here  the 
same  in  fact  as  propter  quod.  Compare  the  remark  of  SchQtz, 
(Ind.  Lai.  s.  v.) :  ^  Quod  ab  inUio  periodi  Moepe  poniiur :  ted 
temper  refertur  ad  anieeedens  tUiquid,  ei  iranMom  tertii.**  Con- 
sult also  Periasoniuo,  ad  Sand.  Min.  4,  6, — (vol.  2,  p.  227,*  Mt  • 
Bauer.) 

13.  Is  erai  ddigendue,  dec.  **  He  ought  to  be  selected,**  Ac 
In  the  consequent  member  of  a  conditional  proposition,  the  past 
tenses  are  frequently  put  in  the  indicative,  to  give  more  liveliness 
to  the  representation,  although,  in  the  conditional  ckiuse,  the  im- 
perfect or  pluperfect  subjunctive  has  been  used.  {Zumpi,  L.  O 
p.  327.    Kenriek^s  eranel.) 

14.  Nunc  cum,  dec.  *'  Now,  however,  when  to  the  other  emi- 
nent advantages  existing  in  his  case,  the  following  happy  cireum- 
stance  is  likewise  added,  that  he  is  present  in  those  very  parts," 
dec.  By  Ha  ipeie  loeis  is  meant  Asia,  the  seat  of  the  war. 
Pompey  having  ended  the  piratical  war,  was  engaged,  at  this 
time,  in  settling  the  affaire  of  Cilicia  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries, and  in  assigning  habitations  to  the  pirates  who  had  surren- 
dered. 

16.  Quid  exepeetamus  ?  **  "What  wait  we  for  t" — Summa  cum 
eahtie  reipublicae.  **  With  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  state." 
— Hoe  helium  regium.  "  This  war  of  the  kings."  Referring  to 
Mithridates  and  Tigranes 
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f^  1.  At  emm.  Analogous  to  the  Greek  JXXa  yd(9.  In  this  coali^ 
nstion,  enim  itttirodoces  a  reason  for  the  opposition,  diversity,  or 
objection  to  something  preceding,-which  Is  signified  by  at.  Ren- 
der .  "  But  this,  it  seems,  you  most  not  do,  /m*/*  &c. 

a.  Vestris  benejuus  ampUssimiM  affedui.  "And  one  who  hu 
been  honoured  with  the  most  distinguished  proofs  of  your  regard.'* 
The  ailoskm  is  to  the  Cunons  Q.  Lutatius  Catolns.  Consiilt  His* 
■torical  Index. 

3.  Jtemque  rummu,  dtc.  '*  And  likewise  Qointas  Hortensias, 
possessing  the  highest  advantages  that  public  honours,  fortune,  viiw 
tue,  and  talents  can  bestow.'*  The  allusicm  is  to  Q.  Hortenaiue 
the  celebrated  orator.  He  had  enjoyed  the  consulship,  had  amassed 
a  large  fortune  by  the  legal  profession,  was  a  man  of  upright  cilar- 
acter,  and  a  talented  and  popular,  though  'rery  diowy,  declaimer. 
Consult  Historical  Index. 

4.  Ah  hoc  TMiioue  duu/ntmnt.  **  Differ  horn  me  in  the  view 
which  I  have  taken  of  this'  subject."  literally,  "  difibr  finom  this 
view  of  the  subject."  Catulus  and  Hoitensius'  led  the  opposition 
against  Uie  bill.    Consult  Jntroductoxy  Remarks. 

6.  Quorum  mtUoriiaiem,  &c.  "  I  am  willing  to  own,  that  the 
authority  of  these  individnab  has  exercised  a  very  strong  influenee 
with  you  on  many  occasions,  and  ought  so  to  da  In  the  present 
case,  however,  although  you  are  well  aware  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
bravest  and  most  illustrious  men,  as  being  in  direct  opposition  to 
theirs,  still,  putting  authority  on  either  side  entirely  put  of  the  ques- 
tion, we  can  ascertain  the  truth  from  &e  case  itself^  and  from  the 
dictates  of  reason.*'  By  auct&rUatet  corUrariae  are  meant  individoals 
who  think  wiUi  Cicero,  and  whose  character  and  standing  are  folly 
equal  to  those  of  Catulus  and  Hortensius. 

6.  OmnU,  "  All  things,**  i  e.  unlimited  power.  The  Manflian 
law  proposed,  in  effect,  to  invest  Pon^ey  with  unlimited  powef 
against  Mithridates  and  Tigranes.  Compare  the  language  of 
Plutarch  (Vit.  Pomp.  c.  30)  in  speaking  of  the  provisiens  of  the 

act :  rodro  H*  ii»  i^*  Ui  cv\X0Snv  yi^<r9at  Th»  ^Ftaftaitoy  ^ytftopimm. 

7.  Re. .  "  By  facts.**  The  allusion  is  to  the  propeor  use  made  by 
Pon^iey  of  the  extensive  power  conferred  upon  him  in  the  piraticid 
war. 

8.  Pro  iua  sttmma  HiopU,  4k.     "  With  that  rich  fluency  and 
eminent  talent  for  speaking  that  are  yours.'*  The  eloquence  of  Hor- 
tensius was  of  the  kind  called  Asiatic,  being  rather  ahowy  and  . 
declamatory  than  solid  and  poweifuL 

9.  Virum  fwtem  A.  Ga6tntttm,  &c.  Cicero  calls  Gabiuiua  a 
courageous  man  from  the  spirit  he  displayed  in  canying  tbr^i^  hii 
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kw  amid  the  strenaoua  oppMition  of  the  senate.  One  of  his  col-  g^ 
leagues  in  the  tribuneship,  L.  TiebeUius,  interposed  his  veto,  and 
assttied  the  senate  that  he  would  xatherlose  his  life  than  suflfer  the 
kw  to  pass.  Ghd>iniuB  theieupon  proposed  to  the  people  to  depme 
Trebellius  of  his  magistmcy,  and  the  tribes  having  made  gxeat  prog- 
lemt  in  vpting  upon  this  propositbn,  and  the  popular  voice  appear- 
ing decidedly  against  him,  Trebellius  became  intimidated  and  with- 
drew his  intercession.  An  accoont  of  the  whole  proceeding  is  given 
by  Dio  Cassius,  (86,  8,  seqq.,)  and  by  Asconius,  (ad  Cie.  onU.  I,  x 
fro  Comeliot  p.  964,)  from  vrhkh  it  appears,  that  TrebeUius  pei^ 
•isted  after  seventeen  tribes  had  declared  against  him,  and  only 
yielded  when  the  eighteenth,  which  would  have  made  a  majority, 
were  about  to  vote  in  the  same  manner. 

10.  Grmnier  omaUque.  <*  Forcibty  and  eloquently."  Coopan 
note  3,  page  86. 

11.  Vera  causa,  H  The  cause  of  troth,*'  i.  e.  the  true  interests 
of  the  state.— Tettercimw.     **  Would  we  still  be  retaining." 

12.  CafUbantur.  **Were  -accustomed  to  be  made  captives,'* 
i  e.  by  tlM  pirates. — CommuUu,     *^  From  suppties.*'  < 

is.  Ut  ntque  priwUwn.  rem,  dec.  '*  That  we  could  no  longer 
transact  any  business,  either  of  a  private  or  a  public  nature,  beyond 
the  sea."  The- res  tratumarinae  prwatae  refer  to  the  private  openr- 
tions  of  the  Roman  traders ;  the  pubUcae^  to  the  rev«iues  in  the 
transmarine  provinces. 

14.  iVoft  dieo  Athenieiuiumf  6ee.  '*  I  speak  not  now  of  that  of 
die  Athenians,  which  is  said  to  have  held,  in  former  days,  a  very 
wide  dominion  over  the  sea.*'       ^ 

1.  Carthaginiensium.     The  orthography  Carthago  and  Cartha>-  gQ 
ginieiuea  is  more  correct  than  Karthago  and  Karihaginienses. 
Consult  Ruperti,  ad  Sil.  Ital.  1,  3,  Var,  leet, 

2.  Rkodiorum.  ,  The  Rbodians  were  still  celebrated  for  dieir 
naval  akill  and  discipline,  and  their  former  glozy  was  still  fresh  in 
lemembrance. 

3.  Tarn  temiie.  '*So  feeble.*' — AUqtuan  partem  regionU, 
'*'  Some  portion  at  least  of  her  territoiy." 

4.  AUquot  annos  conHiatos.  **  For  sevend  successive  years.'*-— 
Inmetum.    "  As  ever  associated  with  victory." 

5.  Magna  ac  muUo  masima,  dec.  ^  Fdt  themselves  deprived 
of  a  large,  aye,  and  by  far  the  largest  share,  not  only  of  their  reve- 
nues, but  of  their  dignity  and  their  emphre."  UtilUatis,  more  liter- 
ally, *'  of  what  might  contribute  to  their  advantage." 

6.  Antioehum.  Polyxenidas,  the  sdmiral  of  this  monarch,  was 
defeated  in  two  naval  engagements  by  the  Romans.    In  the  fizst 

30 
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go  action,  vfbich.  was  fought  not  far  from  Phocea,  the  Roman  fleet  was 
commanded  by  C.  Livius.  (Liv.  36,  44.)  In  the  second,  which 
took  place  off  the  promontozy  of  Myonesus,  near  Teos,  the  Rhodian 
fleet  was  united  to  the  Roman.  The  commander  of  the  latter,  oa 
this  occasion,  was  L.  Aemilios  Regillus.    {Liv.  87,  90.) 

7.  Pertenque.  No  trace  appears  in  history  of  any  naval  victoiy 
over  Persea.  After  his  defeat  at  Pydna,  by  Paulas  Aemilios,  he 
took  refuge  in  the  island  of  Samothrace,  where  he  surrendered  him- 
self to  the  praetor  Cn.  Octavios,  who  had  been  sent  thither  with  a 
fleet  by  the  Roman  consul.  A  naval  triumph  was  decreed  to  Octa^ 
vius,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  him  for  receiving 
Perses  as  his  prisoner,  not  for  any  actual  engagement ;  and  hence 
livy  (45,  42)  calls  it :  "  trntmphus  sine  captivU^  n-ne  spoliis"  It 
is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  Cicero  alludes  to  some  actual 
conflict,  an  account  of  which  has  not  come  down  to  us. 

8.  In  nuuitimU  rebut,  dec.  "Most  experienced,  and  abundantly 
■applied  with  eveiy  thing  requisite  in  maritime  affairs." 

9.  li.  We  have  nothing  in  our  own  idiom  analagous  to  this  elegant 
usage  of  ii  for  the  first  person.  In  rendering,  we  may  consider,  it 
equivalent  here  to  nos  tales,  (i.  e.  nos,  tales  cum  essemus,)  "  We, 
though  thus  sprung,"  i.  e.  we,  though  descended  from  such  fathers. 

10.  Praestare  p<aeramus,  "  Could  show  forth  to  the  world." 
Praeslare  is  here  equivalent  to  exhibere  or  ostendere. — Turn  cum. 
"  In  those  days,  when." 

11.  Quo  omnes,  &c.  The  port  of  Delos  was  a  convenient  stop- 
ping-place for  those  who  sailed  from  Italy  or  Greece  to  Asia.— JZe- 
ferta  divitiis*  "  Though  filled  to  overflowing  with  riches."  Liter- 
ally, "crowded,"  &c.  v^ 

12.  Nihil  timebai.  Because  the  Roman  power  was  then  what  it 
should  be,  and  Delos  relied  securely  on  this  for  protection. 

13.  Tidem^  dec.  "  We,  that  same  people,  were  deprived  of  the 
use  of  not  only  our  provinces,  and  the  whole  seacoast  of  Italy,  and 
our  very  harbours,  but  even  now  at  length  of  the  Appian  way." 
The  usage  and  position  of  yam,  in  the  latter  member  of  tiiis  sentence, 
is  extremely  elegant.     It  is  equivalent  here  to  jam  tandem. 

14.  Appia  via.  This  road  led,  through  Capua,  to  Brundisiom. 
(Consult  Geographical  Index.)  The  part  of  it  which  approached 
the  sea  appears  to  have  been  infested  by  the  pirates,  who  probably 
had  accomplices  on  shore.  . 

16.  In  kune  ipsum  locum.  Alluding  to  the  rostra. — Escendere, 
The  old  form  for  ascendere.  Graevius  first  gave  this  reading  from 
one  of  his  MSS.,  and  he  has  been  followed  by  Emesti,  Schfltz, 
Orellius,  snd  others.*-The  orator  may  puiposely  have  used  the  old 
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form  here,  to  recall  eaily  timee  to  the  miixiB  of  his  hearers,  and  show  gQ 
how  the  Romans  of  the  latter  day  to  which  he  alludes  {his  tempori- 
biui)  had  degenerated  from  the  practice  of  their  fathers. 

16.  Einiviis  naiUicis,  dec.  "  Adorned  with  nayal  trophies  and 
ihe  spoils  of  fleets.*'  The  rosira  was  adorned  with  the  beaks  {roMtris) 
of  the  ships  taken  in  early  times  from  the  Antiates,  Consult  lAv, 
8,  14.  and  note    3  page  71. 

17.  Bono  ammo,  **  In  the  sincerity  of  yoar  heart,*'  i.  e.  with  a 
fair  and  honest  intention.  Cicero  alludes  to  the  opposition  made  by 
Hortensius  and  others  to  the  passage  of  the  Gabinian  law.  He 
allows  them  the  utmost  sincerity  in  their  opposition,  but  adds,  that 
the  Roman  people,  though  fully  aware  of  the  honesty  of  their  inten- 
tions in  endeavouring  to  defeat  that  law,  took  the  true  view  of  the 
case  and  passed  it.  And  so  (this  is  the  tacit  inference  to  be  drawn 
firom  what  he  says)  will  they  again  act  on  the  present  occasion. 

18.  Jn^  aalvte  eommum,  "In  a  case  involving  the  common 
safety." — Dolori  tuo.  **  Their  own  feelings  of  indignant  grief." 
DolUrr^  in  its  primitive  signification,  means  the  smart  attendant  upon 
a  wound.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  very  strong  term,  when  applied, 
in  a  figurative  sense,  to  the  moral  feelings. 

19.  Una  lex.  The  Gabinian  law. — Unusvir. — Pompcy. — UnuM 
amiu*.  A.  U.  C.  666,  the  year  previous  to  that  in  which  this  ora- 
tion was  (Jelivered. — Cicero  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  it  took 
the  entire  year  to  bring  about  the  change  alluded  to,  but  that  a 
single  year  saw  the  power  of  the  pirates  at  its  height,  and  that  same 
power  annihilated  by  Pompey. 

20.  Quo  miHt  &c.  "  On  which  account  it  appears  to  me  even 
the  more  unworthy,  that  opposition  should  have  been  hitherto  made, 
shall  I  say  to  Gabinius,  or  to  Pompeius,  or  to  both  of  them !  (what  is 
nearer  the  truth,)  in  order  that  Aulus  Gabinius  might  not  be  ap- 
pointed a  lieutenant  to  Cneius  Pompeius,  though  earnestly  desiring 
and  in  fact  demanduig  him  for  one." — ^The  transaction  to  which 
Cicero  here  alludes  wss  simply  this.  Aulus  Gabinius  procures  a 
law  to  be  passed,  investing  Pompey  with  supreibe  command.  When 
the  latter  obtains  this  appointment,  he  wishes  to  have  Gabinius  as 
one  of  his  Ueutenants,  but  meets  with  so  decided  an  opposition  as 
to  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  idea.  Cicero  complains  of  this  op- 
position to  Pompey's  wishes,  and  insists,  that  Gabinius  ought  to  be 
preferred  to  every  other  individual.  It  must  be  evident  to  any  one, 
who  will  take  the  trouble  of  reflecting  only  a  moment  on  the  subject, 
that  the  opposition  to  Gabinius  was  perfectly  proper,  and  that  Cicero 
does  himself  very  little  credit  by  the  course  which  he  takes  in  reU- 
tiontoit.    Tho  whole  aflbir  bad  too  much  th^appeannce  of  »coi> 
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89  '"P^  jobbing-tmmction,  a  mete  matter  of  bargam  and  sale,  and  the 
precedent  would  faaye  been  a  dangerous  one  for  the  interests  of  the 
itate,  and  the  parity  of  legislation.  Gabinius  was,  in  fact,  a  man  or 
mfamoua  character ;  and  it  ia  amusing  to  see,  how  clear-sighted 
Cicero  subsequently  became,  respecting  the  merits  and  standmg  of 
this  indindual.  In  the  speech  delivered  by  the  Roman  orator  be^ 
fore  the  senate,  after  his  return  from  banishment,  he  paints  the  char- 
acter of  Gabinius  in  the  strongest  and^moet  revolting  colours.  He 
describes  him  as  a  man  polluted  by  every  excess  ;  as  one,  whose 
only  refuge  from  imprisonment,  for  numerous  debts,  was  the  inviola- 
bility of  his  person  as  tribune.  He  alludes  also  to  the  law  which 
this  same  Gabinius  had  procured,  respecting  the  appointment  of 
Pompey  against  the  pirates,  and  then  adds,  that  bad  he  not  caused 
this  law  to  be  passed,  kis  men  necessiH^  would  have  driven  him  to 
turn  pirate  hinuelff  And  yet  this  is  the  very  man,  whom  Cicero, 
certainly  with  a  full  knowledge  of  his  character,  recommends  to  the 
notice  and  approbation  of  his  countrymen ! 

QQ  1.  Ceteri.  **  Your  other  commanders." — Ad  expilandos  toeios, 
dec.  Cicero  knew  perfectly  well,  notwithstanding  all  that  he  says 
here,  that  Gabinius,  if  an  opportunity  should  offer,  would  do  the 
very  same  things  which  are  here  condemned.         ^ 

2.  Ipee.  Referring  to  Gabinius. — Constitutaest,  <*  Have  been 
placed  on  a  sure  basis." 

3.  Qui  consUio  ipmtu,  dec.  '*  Who  have  been  called  into  action 
by  his  own  counsels,  and  at  his  own  individual  risk."  Literally : 
"who  have  been  appointed,"  or  "  set  on  foot." — Perieulo.  Be- 
cause, if  any  thing  adverse  should  befall  Pompey,  the  blame  would 
&U  on  Gabinius. 

4.  Honoris  causa,  "With  the  utmost  respect."  Honoris 
causa  mate  fireqaently  means,  "out  of  respect,"  and  is  then  equiv- 
alent to  honorandi  causa. 

6.  Anno  proximo.  No  one,  who  had  been  a  tribune  of  the  com- 
mons, could  fill  the  office  of  lieutenant  under  a  general  appomted 
to  a  command  during  the  magistracy  of  the  former,  until  a  year  had 
•lapsed  since  the  period  of  his  retiring  from  the  tribuneship.  The 
object  of  this  regulation  was  to  prevent  bribery  and  intrigue..  Ci 
eero,  however,  cites  some  instances  here  of  a  violation  of  this  rale, 
and  of  ex-tribunes  having  been  appointed  lieutenants  the  very  next 
year  after  they  had  laid  down  their  tribuneships. 

6.  In  hoc  uno  Gabimo,  dec.  "  Are  people  so  active  with  their 
apposition  in  the  case  of  this  Gabinius  alone,  who,  as  far  as  regards 
this  war,  which  is  waged  in  accordance  with  a  law  of  his  own  pro- 
posing ,  as  far  as  regards  this  commander  and  army,  whom  he 
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Paff«. 
biRiBelf  has  called  into  action  through  yonr  sufBnges,  ought  to  enjoy  QQ 
even  an  especial  right  of  being  appointed,"  i.  e.  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  all  other  applicants. — ^From  the  language  of  Plutarch,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  Grabinian  law,  it  would  appear  that  Pompey 
had  the  right  to  select  his  own  lieutenants.  If  so,  the  opposition  to 
Grabinius  must  have  been  grounded  on  the  previously  existing 
AebuUan  law,  and  the  infamy  of  his  private  character  must  have 
made  this  opposition  the  more  formidable.  The  Aebutian,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Licinian  law,  forbade  the 
proposer  of  a  law,  concerning  any  charge  or  power,  assuming  that 
charge  or  power,  or  deriving  any  advantage  from  it.  The  same 
prohibition  was  extended  also  to  his  colleagues,  relations,  dec.  The 
principle  on  which  this  iaw  was  founded,  is  very  neatly  stated  by 
Cicero,  (Agr,  2,  8,  in  RuU,) :  ^^Eieninij  sipopulo  coruuliSf 
remove  U  a  suspicione  aUcujus  tut  commodi :  foe  fidem^  te  nihil, 
nut  populi  tUililatem  et  frttcium  quaerere  :  tine  ad  tUios  potciior 
tenif  ad  te  gratiam  beneficii  tut  penenire.** 

7.  Per  V09  ipse.  Oruter  first  proposed  this  reading  from  two 
MSS.,  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  Graevius,  Beck,  Schutz,  and 
many  other  editors.  Emesti,  however,  retains  the  common  lection, 
per  Me  ip»e,  making  per  Me  refer  to  the  law  ^rhich  Gabinius  proposed 
and  exerted  himself  to  have  passed.  He  doubts  the  latinity  of  per 
vos  in  conjunction  with  ipse ;  but  this  is,  in  fact,  the  very  language 
required  by  the  occasion,  ipse  referring  to  the  individual  exertions 
of  Gabinius,  and  per  vos  to  their  being  crowned  with  success  by 
the  suffrages  of  the  people. 

6.  Ve  quo  legando,  dec.  "  I  hope  the  consuls  wiU  consult  the 
senate  relative  to  his  appointment  as  lieutenant,"  i.  e.  will  lay  the 
whole  matter  before  them,  and  get  that  body  to  interpose  their 
authority  and  sanction  the  appointment.  The  consuls  of  this  year 
were  Lepidos  and  Volcatius  TuHus.  (Consult  Sigonius,  Fast 
Cofu.  p.  480,  ed  Oxon.) 

9.  Aut  gravabuntur.  "  Or  shall  raise  any  difficulties.**  GV«- 
vari  is  here  used  in  a  deponent  sense. 

10.  Ego  memet  proJUeor  relaturum,  "  I  openly  declare  that  I 
myself  will  lay  the  matter  before  them."  In  place  of  the  common 
reading  me,  we  have  given  memet  on  the  suggestion  of  Goerenz, 
ad  Cic^  Acad.  2,  16. — Nothing  could  be  laid  before  the  senate 
against  the  will  of  the  consuls.  The  praetors,  of  which  class  of  . 
magistrates  Cicero  was  at  this  time  a  member,  could  only  convene 
the  senate  when  the  consuls  were  absent  from  the  city,  and  could 
at  these  times  only  lay  such  matters  before  them  as  they  pleased. 

It  will  be  perceived,  therefore,  that  the  language  of  Cicero,  cm  the 
30* 
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00  prawnt  oeawkm,  purtakes  of  the  mixan  of  a  mere  boast,  and  a» 
intended  to  conciliate  the  fanrar  of  the  multitade.  He  dedaies, 
that,  if  the  conaula  hold  back,  he  himaelf  will  make  the  requisite 
application  to  the  senate,  in  spite  of  them  and  of  any  tntmaruna 
tHoum  which  they  make  in  order  to  stop  him ;  and  that  nothing* 
abort  of  the  intercession  of  the  tribunes  would  keep  him  back.  -  Ho 
knew  very  well,  however,  that  the  consols  had  the  power  to  re- 
strain him. 

11.  JiitiiiieiMii  $dietum.  '^The  unfriendly  edict,**  i  e.  on  the 
part  of  the  consuls,  and  aimed  at  his  intended  motion  in  the  aenate. 
*— Feslrumyws  heneJiciMmque.  '*The  right  and  the  favour  which 
you  have  conferred/*  The  Gabinian  Uw  gave  Pompey  the  light  ot 
selecting  his  own  lieutenants.  <Ck>nsult  note  20,  page  89.)  By 
henejiemm  is  meant  the  mark  of  favour  which  the  granting  of  thW 
right  implied. 

12.  Praeter  intereessionem,     "  Short  of  intercession,*'  L  e.  the* 
'        tribunitian  yeto. — De  qua.    Referring  to  this  intercession. — Qmd 

Ueeai  eotuideruburU,  "  Will  do  well  to  consider,  how  far  their 
power  may  extend,**  i.  e.  viU  take  care,  if  they  value  their  own 
tranquillity,  not  to  exceed  tl)e  power  vested  in  them  by  the  laws. 

13.  Socuu  adscribitur.  "  Is  a  fit  person  to  be  added  aa  a  com- 
pankm  in  arms  to  Pompey.  Adtcribitw  is  here  equivalent  to 
Hgnua  est  qui  adscribtUur. 

14.  AUer,  Refening  to  Gabinius. — UnL  *'To  a  particular 
commander." — Alter,  '<Th«t  commander.*'  Literally,  *nhe 
other.'*  .      . 

15.  Ut  iicendum  es»e  vUe^ur,  Cicero  appears  to  adopt  diis 
phraseology,  on  purpose  here,  as  if  the  arguments  of  Catulus,  on 
the  present  occasion,  seemed  to  him  too  weak  to  require  a  formal 
and  laboured  refutation. 

16.  Si  in  wiu>  Cn,  PompeiOf  6oc,  '*  In  what  person,  if  yon  msdo 
all  your  expectations  centre  in  Cneius  Pompeius,  you  were  going  to 
place  any  hope,  in  case  au£^t  should  befall  him.**  The  expression 
n  quid  ie  eo  factum  esset,  is  an  euphemism,  for  "  in  case  he  should 
die."  The  direct  mention  of  death  is  omitted  as  ill-omened.  We 
have  restored  de  eo,  the  old  reading,  with  Heumannus,  Matthiae,  and 
others.  The  lection  adopted  by  most  editors,  from  the  time  of 
Iismbinos,  is  st  quid  eo  factum  esset,  omitting  ifi, 

17.  Cepit  magnum^  dec.    **  Reaped  the  rich  harvest  of  his  own 
yirtues  snd  high-standing.** — In  ipso.     **  In  himself.'*    The  anec 
dote  here  alluded  to  is  a  very  pleaaing  one.    In  an  oration  to  the  - 

,  people,  during  the  discussion  on  the  Gabinian  law,  Catulus  asked 
diem»  whom  they  would  have  to  supply  Pompey*s  place,  in  caso 
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tfait  indiTidiitl  ihoQU  be  cut  olFI  The  people  exclaimed  with  ^Q 
ehnostone  accord,  "  Te,  QtdmU  Cmtule.'*  "  Yea,  Quintas  Cato- 
las."  And  thua  the  Roman  people,  aa  Yalerina  Mazinroa  ramai^ 
made  Catulua  the  equal  of  Pompey  and  of  all  hie  gloiy.  ( VaL 
Mmx.  8,  15,  9.)  Catnlaa,  it  aeems,  accozdii^to  Plotarch*B  account, 
waa  arguing  againat  the  propiietj  of  inveating  Pompej  with  the 
oommaod  in  the  piratical  war,  on  the  ground  that  the  people  ought 
to  spare  him,  and  not  to  expose  such  a  man  to  so  many  dangera. 
{Vit.  Pomp,  c.  25.)— The  common  text  has  in  eo  ipso.  But  sev* 
eral  MSS.  omit  eoy  and  besides,  as  Lambinus  and  Matthiae  correctly 
lemack,  it  would  refer  to  Pompey,  not  to  Catulua.  It  is  rejected 
in  consequence,  by  Lambinus,  Weiske,  and  Matthiae,  and  enclosed 
within  brackets  by  OrelUoSb 

18.  ToUm  ut  9tr,  dtc.  This  praise  was  aa  liehly  deserved  by 
Catulus,  as  Cicero  seems  to  have  been  sincere  in  bestowing  it. 
Compare  de  Of,  1, 22  :  '<  MiU  qtUdem  neque,  pueris  nobis,  M. 
Seaurus  C.  Mario,  neque,  cum  versmrsnmr  in  repttbUca,  Q.  C*> 
tulus  Cn.  Pompeio  cedere  videbtUwr.''^ 

19.  Et  consUio  regere,  dtc.^  "  Both  direct  by  his  counsels,  and 
aupport  by  his  integrity,  and  accomplish  by  his  -valour.'' 

1.  Vehementissime  dissentio.     Compare  note  15,  page  90. — Quo  Q I 
mmus  eeria,  dec.  ^  The  more  uncertain  add  brief  that  human  life  is.*' 

— Frui  summi  hominis,  dec.  **  To  avail  itself  of  the  days  and  talent* 
of  a  distinguished  individual.**  Mere  fipeely,  "  to  ayail  itself  of  the 
talents  of  a  great  man,  as  long  as  his  life  is  spared  to  his  country.*' 

2.  At  emm,  dec.  The  elliptical  use  of  ai  cnim  here,  may  best 
be  explained  by  a  paraphraae  :  "  But,  remarks  Catulus,  this  whole 
proceeding  is  an  improper  one,  for  let  no  innovation  be  made,  con- 
trary to  the  piecedenta  and  institutions  of  our  fathers. '*-^icero 
proceeds  to  meet  an  objection  urged  by  Catulus,  that  it  was  not 
light  for  the  state  to  be  dependant  upon,  and  to  have  all  its  hopes 
centred  in,  a  single  individoal.  He  cites,  in  opposition  to  this 
doctrine,  the  examples  of  Scipio  the  younger,  and  Marius. 

8.  Non  dico  hoc  locoy  dec.  "  I  urge  not  in  reply  here,  that  our 
fathers  always  consulted  in  peace  established  usage,  in  wax  utility , 
that  they  always  adapted  new  plaos  to  new  emergencies.'*  JVom- 
rum  consUiorum  rationes,  literally,  **  the  plans  of  neweottn8^"i.  e^ 
new  plans  which  had  been  made  the  subject  of  previous  deliberati(»i. 

4.  NoH  dieam,  dee.  "  I  will  not  tell,  how  two  very  important 
wara,**  dec.  Cicero  will  not  dwell  on  these  points,  or  make  any 
lormal  reply.  It  ia  sufficient  merely  to  glance  at  them. — Puniatm. 
The  third  Punic  war. — Hispaniense.    The  war  with  Numantii. 

5.  Una  imperator4.    The  yoangor  Scipio. 
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91  B.  Non  ammemarabo,  &c.  "  I  will  not  remind  yon,  that,  but  • 
few  yean  ago,  this  course  appeared  a  proper  one  to  you  and  your 
ftthns,  that  the  hopes  of  the  empire  should  be  made  to  centre  is 
the  smgle  person  of  Caius  Marias ;  that  this  same  indiVidnal,"  i&c. 

7.  Jn  ipso  Cn,  Pmnpeiot  &c.  *«  Recall  to  your  own  recollections, 
how  many  things  of  a  noTel  nature  have  been  done  by  you,  with  the 
full  Approbation  of  Quintus  Catulus,  in  the  case  of  that  same  Cneim 
Pompeius,  with  regard  to  whom  Quintus  Catulus  now  wishes  no- 
thing of  a  novel  nature  to  be  adopted,"  i.  e.  how  many  innovatioDS 
on  established  usage,  &c.  These  are  enumerated  immediately  after. 

8.  Summa  Q.  CatiUi  vduntaU.  This  is  the  very  neat  emenda- 
tion of  Graevius  from  one  of  his  MSS.  The  old  reading^  was  sum- 
maqve  CatuU  volunttiU.  The  praenomen  Q,  is  often  changed,  in 
the  MSS.,  into  the  injunction  que.  The  connective  is  not  wanted 
here. 

9.  J?ntm.  Referring  to  what  immediately  precedes,  (quam  mulUL 
tint  nova,  dec.,)  and  therefore  very  unnecessarily  bracketed  by  some 
editors. 

10.  Addeoeentulum.  Pompey  was,  at  the  time  here  alluded  to, 
in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age.  Compare  note  8,  page  80. — 
Privatum.     **  Holding  no  official  station.'* 

U.  Conjieere.  "  To  levy."  More  literally,  "  to  get  togeth«." 
The  allusion -in  the  text  is  to  Pompey's  levying  an  army,  and  march- 
ing with  it  to  the  aid  of  Sylla.     Compare  note  8,  page  80. 

12.  Optime.  <*  Most  successfully."— Due/u  suo.  *<  Under  his 
own  guidance,"  i.  e.  in  person.  When  a  Roman  commander  per- 
formed any  thing  in  person,  he  was  said  to  do  it  duetu,  or  auspido 

9U0. 

13.  Cujuo  a  oenatorio  gradu,  dec.  The  senatorial  age  appears 
to  have  been  about  thirty-two.  (Consult  the  remarks  of  Emesti, 
hid.  Leg.  s.  y.  Annales.)  That  is,  the  age  for  enjoying  the  qiiae»' 
torship  was  about  thirty-one,  and,  after  having  held  this  office,  a 
person  was  eligible  into  the  senate.  Pompey,  therefore,  was  about 
eight  years  under  the  senatorial  age. — Plutarch  informs  us  that 
Pompey,  at  the  time  alluded  to  by  Cicero,  might  have  easily,  as  a 
matter  of  favour,  been  admitted  to  the  senate,  but  that  his  ambition 
was  to  pursue  honour  in  a  more  uncommon  track,  and  to  triumph 
before  he  was  a  senator.     (Ft/.  Pomp.  c.  14.) 

14.  Confecit.  "  He  terminated."— Deporte«7.  "  He  brought 
home."  Deportare  properly  denotes,  "  to  remove,"  or  "  transfer, 
from  one  pUce  to  toother,"  as,  in  the  present  instance,  from  Africa 
Jo  Italy. 

16.  Equitem  Romanum  triumphare.    Plutarch  states,  that  Sylla 
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Pafe.' 
9t  fitft  Of^poted  Pompey^s  demand  for  a  trinmph,  on  thia  occasion,  9| 
aUegiDg  that  he  waa  too  young,  and  not  yet  of  an  age  to  be  admit- 
ted into  the  senate.  Pompey,  not  in  the  least  intimidated,  bade  Sylla 
consider,  "  that  more  worshipped  the  rising  than  the  setting  snn," 
intimating  that  his  own  power  was  increasing,  while  that  of  Sylla 
was  on  the  decline.  Sylla  did  not  distinctly  hear  what  he  said,  hot 
peiceiTing  by  the  looks  and  gestures  of  those  present,  that  they  were 
struck  by  what  Pompey  had  uttered,  he  asked  what  it  was,  and, 
when  he  was  informed,  in  admiration  of  Pompey's  spirit,  he  cried 
out :  **  let  him  triumph,"  "  let  him  triumph." 

16.  At  earn  quoque  rem,  dec.  In  Cicero's  account  of  this  triumph^ 
no  mention,  whaterer,  is  made  of  any  decree  of  the  senate,  or  order 
of  the  people  to  that  effect.  The  reason  is  this :  Sylla,  being  dictft- 
tor,  held  all  the  power  of  the  state  in  his  own  hands,  and  awarded 
public  honours  without  consulting  either  senate  or  people. 

17.  Duo  anuules.  D.  Junius  Brutus  and  M.  Aemilius  Lepidns, 
A.  U.  C.  676. — Bellum  maximum,  &c.  The  war  against  Sertorius. 

1.  Nonnemo.     **  An  individual.'*     The  student  will  note  the  dif-  Q2 
ference  between  non7um4f  and  nemo  non ;  the  former  being  equiva* 
lent  to  aliqwu,  the  latter  to  omnes. 

2.  Pro  coruule.  **  In  place  of  a  consul,"  i.  e.  with  proconsular 
power.  The  expression  pro  corutUe,  or  proconsul^  was  applied, 
among  the  Romans,  not  merely  to  one,  who,  after  having  filled  the 
consulship,  was  sent  out,  the  next  year,  to  govern  a  province  or 
execute  some  particular  charge,  but,  as  in  the  present  instance,  to 
one  sent  out  in  place  of  a  consoL 

S.  L.  Pkilippne.  A  senator  of  ^n$t  influence  and  weight  of 
chaiacter. — Pro  eomultbut.  Intimating,  by  this  peculiar  turn  of 
expression,  his  opinion  of  the  incapacity  of  both  ttie  consuls  for  that 
year.  The  consuls  were  M.  Lepidus  and  Q.  Catulas ;  A.  U.  C.  675. 

4.  Legibu*  soluhu.  '  The  laws  here  referred  to  were  the  Lex 
ViUia,  and  two  of  the  Leges  Comeliae.  They  were  often  called  by 
a  general  term  Leges  AnnaUt,  from  their  fixing  the  ages  for  holding 
the  different  offices  in  the  state.  Thus,  the  quaestorship  could  nol 
be^njoyed  until  one  had  reached  the  ago  of  31  years,  the  aedileship 
37,  praetorship  40,  and  consulship  43.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  rule 
in  Cicero's  tune.  {Ernesti,  Index  Legum,  s.  v.  Annalet.)  Now, 
Pompey  was  elected  consul  before  he  was  full  36  years  old,  that  is, 
before  he  was  of  sufficient  age  to  obtain  the  aedileship,  which  was 
the  first  office  property  called  magistratus,  although  that  title  is 
often  applied  also  to  the  quaestorship  and  tribuaeship. — Ferratius 
explains  the  words  ante  quam  ullum  alium  magiatratum,  \c.,  in  a 
different  maimer.     He  supposes,  that  there  was  either  aa  old  law. 
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02  raviT^  ^  SyUm,  or  else  a  new  one  passed  by  him,  wliicfa  enacted^ 
that  no  one  who  bad  not  filled  the  office  of  quaestor,  coold  be  a  can- 
didate for  any  other  and  higher  office ;  and  that,  as  Pompey  had 
never  been  quaestor,  he  was,  of  course,  legally  excluded  from  the 
consulship.  Cicero's  words,  however,  by  no  means  laTour  this 
inteipretation.    What,  in  such  an  event,  becomes  of  ante  qiiam  f 

6.  Iterum,  Alluding  to  Pompey's  second  triumph,  which  was 
granted  him  for  his  successes  over  Ihe  remains  of  the  anny  of  Ser- 
torius,  in  Spain,  after  the  death  of  that  commander. 

6.  Ex  tenahiscoTitvlto.  Sylla  had  overthrown  the  tribimitiaii 
power,  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  whole  administration  of  the 
state,  for  some  time  after  his  death,  centred  in  the  senate.  Henco, 
at  the  period  zeferred  to  in  the  text,  this  order,  and  not  the  people, 
had  the  right  of  granting  a  triumph. 

7.  Quae  in  ontjubiu  hominiiusy  dtc.  "  Whatever  precedents  of 
a  novel  nature  have  been  established  in  the  case  of  all  men,  within 
human  remembrance,*'  dec. 

8.  Frofecta  aunt  tn  ewndem  hominem^  itc.  "  Have  taken  their 
rise,  for  Uie  same  individual,  frcmi  the  express  recommendation  of 
Quintus  Catulus,"  &c.,  i.  e.  have  been  established  in  iavour  of 
Pompey  by  the  veiy  recommendation  of  Catolus,  dec. 

9.  De  CruFompeii  dtgnitate.  "  Concerning  the  elevation  of 
Cneius  Pompeius,"  i  e.  his  advancement  in  the  state^  and  to  publia 
and  unusual  honours. 

10.  DissenimiU,  We  have  adopted  Emesti's  conjecture.  The 
common  text  has  diesentiunt. — litdem  ietis  reelamaniibus.  Hor- 
tensius,  Catulus,  and  other  senators,  had  likewise  opposed  the  Gabi- 
nian  law.  We  give  iisdem  before  istiff  with  Matthiae  and  Orellias, 
from  several  MSS.    It  does  not  appear  in  the  common  text 

11.  Temere.  "Rashly." — Siudui  veatra  auia  eonailiia  regera, 
"  To  regulate  your  wishes  by  their  counsels,"  i.  e.  to  interpose  their 
authority  and  advice,  and  prevent  you  from  blindly  folkming  the 
mere  impulse  of  feeUng,  and  from  listening  to  the  dictates  of  pep> 
•onal  attachment,  when  these  are  in  opposition  to  the  public  good. 

12.  Sin  autem  vox,  dec.  "  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  saw  more 
clearly,  on  that  occasion,  than  they  did,  what  was  for  the  interest  of 
the  state ;  if  you,  notwithstanding  their  opposition,  did,  by  your  own 
unaided  efforts,  bestow  dignity  upon  this  empire,  and  safefy  upon 
the  world  ;  let  those  leaders  of  the  senate  at  length  acknowledge, 
that  both  they,  and  the  rest  of  their  order,  must  yield  obedience  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Roman  people  at  large,*'  i.  e.  must  not 
oppose  the  advancement  of  that  individual,  whom  the  Roman  peqalo^ 
with  one  voice,  recommend  as  worthy  of  the  highest  hooouis. 
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18.  In  ^epuhUea.    literally,  **  in  what  concerned  the  lepnblie.*'  92 
—Per  vosmet  ipsot.-  The  allusion  is  to  the  suffrages  of  the  people, 
as  unbiassed  by  the  high  standing  of  those  who  opposed  the  Gabinian 
law,  and  in  opposition  to  their  advice. — Isti  prtndpes.    **  Let  those 
leaders  of  the  senate.*' 

14.  MUiUrit  iUa  virtut,  dee.  <<That  militarjr  talent,  which 
exists  in  a  singular  degree  in  Cneius  Pompeius."— «-FtrAc/et  antmt. 
**  Qualities  of  mind." 

15.  Interiorum  luUionttm.  **  Of  the  more  inland  nations,"  I  e. 
of  the  nations  that  are.  removed  from  the  shores  of  the  Meditexxap 
nean,  and  do  not,  like  the  countries  just  named,  border  upon 
them. 

16.  Ita  vertari  vesirum  imperatorem,  dx.  "  For  a  commander 
of  yours  to  be  so  employed,  as  to  think  of  nothing  but  the  foe  and 
renown."  Cicero  means,  that,  in  countries  at  a  distance  from  Italy, 
and  from  which,  of  course,  complaints  could  less  easily  be  brought 
to  Rome,  the  temptation  was  a  very  strong  one  for  Roman  com- 
manders to  abuse  ^ir  power,  and  turn  their  thoughts  from  the  path 
of  duty  to  views  of  self  interest  and  the  indulgence  of  a  rapacious 
spirit. 

1.  Si  qui  suntf  dec.     **  If  there  be  any  held  under  more  restraint  93 
than  others,  by  a  sense  of  shame  and  a  habit  of  self-control,  no  one 
thinks  that  they  are  really  such,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  number 

of  the  rapacious,"  i.  e.  no  one  gives  them  credit  for  being  sincere. 
A  rapacious  spirit  is  so  sure  a  mark  of  a  Roman  commander,  that, 
when  one  is  found  without  it,'  he  is  merely  thought  to  be  acting  an 
insincere  part,  and  laying  claim  to  a  parity  and  disinterestedneea 
which  he  does  not  really  possess. 

2.  Quo9  ad  eas,  die.  Alluding  particularly  to  Glabrio,  but  ap- 
plicable in  fact  to  the  conduct  of  almost  all  the  Roman  proconsuls 
and  govemon  of  provinces,  at  this  particular  period. 

3.  Injufias  ac  Ubidines,  *<  The  oppressive  conduct  and  Ubidinoos 


4.  Quoi  «fttm  fanum,  dec.  "For  what  temple,  think  you,  in 
those  lands,  has  preserved  its  religious  character  in  the  eyes  of  our 
magistrates;  what  city  has  been  held  sacred  by  them ;  what  private 
dwelling  has  been  sufficiently  closed  upon,  and  defended  against, 
their  violence  1" 

6.  Requirunlur,  *' Are  sought  for." — Quibus  causa  belli  inferor 
fur.     **  Against  which  some  pretext  fot  war  may  be  alleged." 

6.  JUbenter  hate  coram,  dtc.  *'  Willingly  would  I  enter  upon  aa 
open  discussion  of  these  t<^ics,"  dee. — QuerimoniM  oudiunL  £qpe* 
cially  Hortensius,  m  hb  professional  capacity. 
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^      7.  HoBtmm  aumdatwHe,    ^  Under  tho  pretence  of  acting  a^wDac 
•Demies,  but  in  reality  againat  allies  and  friends." 

8.  Quae  mm  modo  imperataris,  dtc.  "That  can  satisfy  the 
grasping  avidity,  and  the  insolent  pretensions,  not  merely  of  a  com- 
mander,  or  a  lieutenant,  bat  of  a  single  tribune  of  the  soldiers  1'*— 
There  were  six  militsry  tribunes  {tribum  miUtum)  in  every  legion, 
and  they  had  each  the  chaxgb  of  ten  centuries. 

9.  CoUaiit  ngnis.  "  When  an  engagement  takes  jdace.'* — Signd 
mferre,  **  to  advance  against  the  foe  ;'*  eonferre^  "  to  engage  ;'*  conr 
verttrcj  "  to  &ce  about ;"  reftrrej  "  to  retreat,"  dec. 

)0.  Nisi  erit  idem.  '*  Unless  he  shall  also  be  one." — Ah  aur0 
gazaque  regia.     **  From  the  gold  and  the  treasures  of  kings." 

11.  Eeguam  putatis,  dec.  *'  Think  you  that  any  state  has  been 
subdued  by  our  commanden,  and  still  remains  opolent ;  that  there 
is  any  one  still  opulent,  which  spears  to  them  to  be  as  yet  com- 
pletely subdued  1"  i.  e.  complete  subjugation  to  the  Roman  anus 
only  begins  where  every  thing  like  opulence  ends.  As  long  «s 
wealth  remains,  so  long  will  the  commanders  of  Rome  consider  a 
state  hostile,  ani  make  this  a  pretext  for  plunder. 

12.  Videbat  enim,  dec.  **  For  it  saw  that  the  Roman  people  at 
large  were  not  enriched  from  year  to  year  by  the  public  money,  but 
only  a  few  individuals."  Videbat  refers  to  ora  marUima. — ^Tho 
M  editions  have  populu*  RomanuSt  which  is  ^proved  of  by  Grono- 
Tius  (de  Pee.  vet.  4,  4)  and  retained  by  Graevius.  ■  Gruter  and 
others,  however,  give  pruetores  heupUtari,  omitting  the  negative. 
The  reading  praetoret,  in  place  of  populus  JRomanuSf  arose  veiy 
probably  from  the  abridged  mode  of  writing  the  latter,  in  the  MSS., 
namely,  P.  R.  or  Po.  Ro.  The  true  lection  is  the  one  we  have 
adopted,  and  which  is  also  given  by  Emesti,  in  accordance  with  the 
opinion  of  Hotomannus  and  Lambinns. 

13.  Procter  paucos.     Literally,  "  except  a  few." 

14.  Clattium  nomine^  dec.  The  idea  intended  to  be  cooveyed 
is  this,  that  all  the  advantage  the  Romans  gained  by  the  empty  namo 
of  a  fleet,  was  on\y  an  increase  of  disgrace  from  repeated  losses. 

16.  Qua  eupiditate.  **  With  what  rapacious  views." — Qmht9 
jaeturia.  **  After  what  heavy  bribery,  and  under  what  engagements." 
By  jaciurae  are  here  meant  the  bribes  given  to  those  in  office,  and 
to  influential  individuals  out  of  office,  and  also  to  diffeient  penons 
throughout  the  tribes,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  foreign 
command.  The  only  way  the  individual  had  of  re-imbursing  himselt 
fer  these  hesTy  expenditures  was  by  plundering  and  despoiling  his 
pravinoe.  (Gronov,  de  Pec.  vet.  4,  4  }— Cmesti  (Claw.  Oicw  s.  t.) 
makes  eondiiio  equivalent  here  to  Itrgitia,  sn  actad  largess  %r 
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present.    It  refers  rather  to  a  bargam  or  agreementi  to  be  fulfilled  Q^ 
at  some  future  period,  and  for  the  performance  of  which  regular 
security  is  given;  or,  as  Gronovius  (1.  c.)  explains  it:  **pactio, 
cautionibus  et  syngraphia  factay 

1.  Cum  ntu  virtutibus,  &c.    **  As  well  by  his  own  Tirtues,  as  Q^ 
by  the  contrast  also  of  the  vices  of  others."  * 

2.  Quare  noliUf  dec.     **  Do  not  then  hesitate  to  entrast,*'  dec. 

3.  Inter  annoa  tot.  **  For  so  many  years.'*  Equivalent  to  per 
tct  annoa.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Emesti :  "  Inter  tot  annot 
eat  per  tot  annos,  quod  eat  et  in  Orat.  Quintiana,  nee  eaae  debet  lalu 
nia  auribua  inaoUna  ut  Graevio  maum  eat."*"* — Schottus  conjectured 
int^r  tot  with  an  ellipsis  of  imperatorea,  throwing  out,  at  the  same 
time,  annaa  from  the  text.  This  conjecture  meels  with  the  appro* 
bation  of  Graevius ;  but  the  ellipsis  is  a  veiy  harsh  one,  and  is  justly 
condemned  by  Emesti. 

4.  Quod  at  OMctoritatibua^  dec.  "  But  if  you  think  that  this  step 
needs  to  be  supported  by  authorities,  you  have,  as  an  adviser  of  the 
measure,  Publius  Servilius,"  dtc.  The  individual  here  meant  was 
P.  Servilius  Isauricus,  who  had  been  consul  A.  U.  C.  674.  He 
was  sent  against  the  pirates  after  the  defeat  of  the  praetor  Antonios, 
and  was  successful  in  several  engagements  with  them.  For  hid 
victories  over  the  Isauri,  a  mountaineer  race  of  Pisidia,  he  obtained 
the  cognomen  of  Isauricus.  Servilius  had  spoken  before  Cicero  in 
favour  of  the  law. 

5  De  bello.  "  On  any  thing  relating  to  war.** — Au£tor  vobia, 
dtc.  "  No  one  ought  to  be  regarded  by  you  as  weightier  authority.** 

6.  C.  Curio.  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  who  had  enjoyed  the  consul- 
ship, A.  U.  C.  677.  His  colleague  was  Cn.  Octavius. — SumnUa 
veatria  benefirAiay  &c.  "  Distinguished  by  your  signal  favours,  and 
his  own  very  illustrious  exploits,  his  distinguished  abilities  and  wis- 
dom.*'   Consult  Historical  Index. 

7.  Cn.  Lentulua.  Cn.  Lentulus  Clodianus,  consul  A.  IT.  C.  681. 
— In  quo  omnea,  &c.  "  In  whom  you  all  knbw  the  highest  wisdom, 
the  most  .solid  merit  to  exist,  in  full  accordance  with  the  very  arnpU 
honours  which  he  has  received  at  your  hands.*^ 

8.  C.  Caaatua.     C.  Cassius  Varus,  consul  A.  tJ.  C.  680. 

9.  Quare  vtdete,  &c.  *'  See  then,  whether  we  appear  to  have  it 
in  our  power,  to  reply  by  means  of  these  authorities  to  the  remarks 
of  those  who  differ  in  opinion  from  us."  The  whole  sentence  i* 
ironical,  and  had  editors  generally  borne  this  in  mind,  the  difficulty 
under  which  they  have  laboured,  as  regards  the  true  reading,  would 
never  have  occurred.  Gruter  has  given,  for  example,  videtet  ut « * 
videamurf  horn  some  MSS.  and  early  editions^  which  Emesti 
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Q^  condemns  Teiy  proped/,  but  cannot  at  the  same  time  see  much  t« 

be  pleased  with  m  videUf  tmm tideetmur,  on  account  of  the 

negative  sense,  which  it  appears  to  him  to  contain  in  common  with 
Gniter*8  reading,  as  if  it  implied  that  the  advocates  of  the  law  were 
not  able  to  answer  their  opponents.  The  truth  is,  he  does  not  see 
the  ironical  meaning  of  Cicero^s  words  and  the  idea  in  fact  conYeyed 
by  them,  that  the  favourers  of  the  law  are  iiilly  able  to  reply.  Con»> 
pare  the  explanation  of  Schutz :  "  Sensua  est  am  irania :  eqgi- 
iaU,  guaeso,  num  horum  aucloritaUs  recte  iUis  opponere  posse  vide- 
€UHur  ;  h.  e.  siiu  dubio  possumus."  The  reading  we  have  adopted 
appears  in  some  of  the  MSS.,  and  early  editions. 

10.  Islam  tuam  ei  legem,  dec.  *'  Bo&  that  law,  and  purpose, 
and  opinion  of  thine.'* — Vduntas.  The  wish  to  have  Pompey  sent 
to  the  war. — Sententia.  The  high  opinion  which  he  entertains  of 
that  commander's  fitness  for  the  present  emergency. 

11.  Auctere  Popuio  Romano.  "  Since  you  have  the  Roman  people 
on  your  side."  Auctor  is  used  here  somewhat  in  the  sense  of  de- 
fensor. Compare  Emesti,  Clav.  <?tc.  s.  v.  ^  10  :  **  Defensor  ^i- 
eunque,  qui  alicujus  rem  causamque  gerit." 

12.  Perseverantiae.  This  is  the  reading  brought  in  by  Gruter, 
fipom  MSS.      The  earlier  lection  was  constantiae. 

13.  Quantam  nunc  iterum,  &c.  Most  MSS.,  and  all  the  edi- 
tions before  that  of  Graevius,  together  with  that  of  Olivet,  subsequent 

to  his,  have  quantam  mm  iterum  "  . vidimus  ;  which  makes 

no  good  meaning  at  all,  or  to  adopt  the  more  concise  language  of 
Emesti,  "  sine  sensu  est."  Our  present  reading  was  first  given  by 
Graevius,  from  good  MSS.,  and  has  since  his  time  been  very  gener- 
ally adopted,  the  only  remarkable  instance  of  deviation  from  it  be- 
ing in  the  case  of  Olivet  Graevius  observed,  that,  in  one  of  his 
MSS.,  the  words  from  quantam  to  videmus  were  omitted,  from 
which  circumstance  he  was  induced  to  think  that  perhaps,  after  all, 
they  were  a  mere  interpolation. 

14.  In  eodem  homine  praeficiendo.  « In  appointing  the  same  hi- 
dividual  to  a  command.'* 

15.  (iuid  est,  quod^  dtc.  «*Why  should  we  doubt  either  of  the 
propriety  of  what  we  are  seeking  to  obtain,  or  of  our  means  of 
obtaining  it,"  i.  e.  why  should  we  doubt  either  the  justice  or 
success  of  our  proposition. — De  re.  Literally, «» about  the  thing  it- 
■elf." 

16.  Studn,  consilU,  &c.  "  Of  zeal,  of  experience,  of  application, 
oftalent." 

17.  Hoe  henefieio  populi  Romani.  "  By  means  of  this  kindness 
«B  die  part  of  the  Roman  people  towaids  me,  and  this  authority  as 
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pnetor  which  I  at  present  enjoy."    Benefieio  refers  to  what  immedi-  94 
ately  follows,  his  having  been  elected,  namely,  to  the  office  of  praetor. 

18.  Qui  kuic  locoj  &c.  **  'V^lio  preside  over  this  spot,  and  the 
consecrated  place  where  I  am  now  standing."  By  loco  is  meant 
the  forum,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  which  were  many  temples, 
wich  as  those  of  Jove,  Castor ,  Concord,  <fec. — ^The  term  templo  re- 
fers to  the  rostra,  from  which  Cicero  was  speaking.  Among  the 
Romans,  every  place  consecrated  by  the  augurs,  was  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  templum.  ( Varro,  L.  L.  6,  2.)  Compare  Cic.  in 
Vatin.  c.  10 :  "  In  rostris,  in  iUo,  ingvum,  inauguraJto  templo  ae  loco}* 
So  also  Livy,  d,  14  :   ^*  Rostraque  id  templum  appeUatum.*^ 

19.  Qui  ad  rempuhUcam  adeunt.  "  Who  take  part  in  public 
affairs." 

20.  Neqve  quo  Cn.  Pompeii  gratiam,  &c.  As  Cicero  was  now 
in  the  full  career  of  his  fortunes, .  and  in  sight^  as  it  were,  of  the 
consulship,  the  g^and  object  of  his  ambition,  it  was  very  natural  for 
many  to  suppose,  that  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  governed  by 
interested  views,  and  that  he  sought  to  facilitate  his  own  advance- 
ment, by  paying'  court  to  Pompey's  power.  He  here  solemnly  de- 
nies the  truth  of  the  ^legation.  The  opinion  of  modem  times,  how« 
ever,  is  in  general  unfavourable  to  his  sincerity. 

21.  Ex  cujusquam  amplitudine.  **  From  the  elevated  standing 
of  any  individual. 

1.  Ut  hominem  praestare  oportet.     ^  As  a  man  ought  to  do." —  95 
Innocentia  teeti. — "  Shielded  by  innocence." 

2.  RaHone  vitae.  "  Course  of  life." — Si  vestra  voluntas  feret. 
**  If  your  inclinations  shall  lead  you  still  to  favour  it,"  i.  e.  if  your 
kind  wishes  shall  still  prompt  you  to  favour  my  endeavours. 

3.  Aliquam  bonam  gratiam.  "  Any  favourable  influence  with 
others."— Strnwite/M.     ♦'  Enmities." 

4.  Miki  non  necessarias,  &c«  By  pursuing  his  present  course, 
Cicero  might  make  enemies  of  Lucullus  and  his  friends,  and  irritate 
all  the  opponents  of  Pompey.  Labouring,  as  he  did,  under  no  ne- 
cessity of  acting  in  this  way,  his  doing  so  notwithstanding  becomes 
a  suxe  proof  of  his  sincerity.  The  public  good  also,  as  he  insinuates, 
may  be  advanced  by  his  present  line  of  conduct,  since  some  inqui- 
ries and  accusations  may  possibly  follow. 

6.  Hoc  honore.  Alluding  to  the  praetorship. — Meis  dmnUms 
eommodis  et  ratiombus.  **  To  all  my  interests  and  views  of  advan- 
tage." 
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96  1-  M.  TuLLii  CiCERoms,  6ui,  **  Oration-  of  Marcus  ToIbiM 
Cicero,  in  defence  of  Licinlus  Morena." — At  the  comitia  held  during 
the  consulship  of  Cicero,  Decimus  Junius  Silanns  and  Licinius  Ma- 
xena  were  elected  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  latter  in- 
dividual had  for  his  competitor  the  celebrated  lawyer  Sulpicius  Ru- 
lus ;  who,  being  assisted  by  Cato  and  Cn.  Postumius,  chaxged 
Murena  with  having  prevailed  by  bribery  and  corruption.  This 
impeachment  was  founded  on  the  Calpumian  law,  which  had  lately 
been  rendered  more  strict,  on  the  suggestion  of  Sulpicius,  by  a  sena- 
ituconsullum.  Along  with  this  accusation,  the  profligacy  of  Mo« 
xena's  character  was  objected  to,  and  also  the  meanness  of  his  rank, 
as  he  was  but  a  knight  and  a  soldier,  whereas  Sulpicius  was  a  patii- 
cian  and  lawyer.  Cicero  therefore  shows,  in  the  first  place,  that  be 
amply  merited  the  consulship,  from  bis  services  in  the  war  with 
Mithridates,  which  introduces  a.  comparison  between  a  military  and 
forensic  life.  While  he  pays  his  usual  tribute  of  a|^lause  to  culti- 
vated eloquence,  he  derides  the  foims  and  phraseology  of  the  Roman 
jurisconsults,  by  whom  the  civil  law  was  studied  and  practised.  As 
to  the  proper  subject  of  the  accusation,  briboTy  in  his  election,  it 
seems  probable  that  Murena  had  been  guilty  of  some  practices,  which, 
strictly  speaking,  were  illegal,  yet  wananted  by  custom.  They 
seem  to  have  consisted  in  encouraging  a  crowd  to  attend  him  in  the 
streets,  and  in  providing  shows  for  the  entertainment  of  the  muhi- 
tude ;  which,  though  oxpected  by  the  people,  and  usually  ove^ 
looked  by  the  magistrates,  appeared  heinous  offences  in  the  eye  of 
the  rigid  and  stoical  Cato.  Aw%re  of  the  weight  added  to  the  ac- 
cusation by  his  authority,  Cicero,  in  order  to  obviate  this  mfluence, 
treats  his  stoical  principles  in  the  same  tone  which  he  had  already 
used  concerning  the  profession  of,  Sulpicius.  In  concluding,  he 
avails  himself  of  the  difficulties  of  the  times,  and  the  yet  unsuppress- 
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ed  compiiacy  of  Catiline,  which  rendered  it  unwise  to  depriTe  the  QQ 
city  of  a  consul  well  qualified  to  defend  it  in  so  dangerous  a  crisis. 

This  case  was  one  of  great  expectation,  from  the  dignity  of  the 
accusers  and  eloquence  of  the  defender's  adTocates.  Before  Cicero 
spoke,  it  had  been  pleaded  by  Hortensius,  and  Crassus  the  triumyir, 
who  had  both  appeared  in  favour  of  Murena,  and  Cicero  now  uses 
his  utmost  exertions  to  surpass  these  riyals  of  his  eloquence.  In 
particular,  he  shows  much  delicacy  and  art  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  conducts  the  attack  on  the  philosophy  of  Cato  and  the  profession 
of  Sulpicius,  both  of  whom  were  on  very  intimate  terms  with  him, 
and  stood  high  also  in  the  estimation  of  the  judges  whom  he  address- 
ed.   i^Durdop's  Rom.  Lit.  toL  %  p.  302,  seqq.  Land,  ed.) 

This  speech  was  deUvered  A.  U.  C.  690,  during  the  interval 
that  elapsed  ^between  the  second  and  third  orations  against  Catiline. 
The  result  was  favourable  for  Murena,  who  was  acquitted,  and  held 
the  consulship  the  following  year. 


2.  Quae  iepreeatus,  dec.  <*  Even  as  I  earnestly  asked  in  prayer 
of  the  immortal  gods,  O  Judges,  according  to  the  established  usage 
of  our  fathers,  on  that  day,  when,  the  auspices  having  been  duly 
consulted,  I  declared  Licinius  Murena  consul  at  the  comitial^ 
centuries ;  namely,  that  the  choice  thus  made  might  eventuate  pro- 
pitiously and  hapjHly  for  me  and  my  magistracy,  for  the  people  and 
commons  of  Rome ;  so  now,  in  like  manner,  do  I  entreat  of  the 
same  immortal  beings,  that  this  same  individual  may  enter  upon  that 
consulship  with  all  his  rights  and  privileges  unimpaired,  and  that 
your  opinions  and  sentiments,''  &c. — ^The  student  will  note  the  ele- 
gant use  of  quae  and  eadem  in  this  passage,  requiring  to  be  rendered 
in  our  idiom  by  an  adverbial  form  of  expression.  Compare  Bauer, 
ad  Sonet.  Min.  vol.  1,  p.  250,  aeqq. 

3.  Judiees.  Cases  of  bribery,  like  the  present,  were  tried  before 
one  of  the  praetors  and  a  select  conmH  of  assettore*  or  pidice*. 
Compare  note  4,  page  49. 

4.  Auspieato.  The  auspices  were  always  taken  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  when  the  comitia'were  to  be  held,  by  the  magistrate  who 
was  to  preside.  For  this  purpose  he  went  out  of  the  city,  attended 
by  one  of  the  augurs.  If  the  auspices  were  unfavourable,  no  comitia 
were  held.  If  any  informality  had  taken  place  in  (he  mode  of  con- 
sulting them,  and  this  were  afterward  ascertained,  every  thing  done 
at  these  comitia  went  for  nothing. 

6.  ComUiis  cetUuriati*.  ConVult  note  17,  page  yi^—RenunttanL 
The  caodidats  who  was  found  to  have  received  most  votes,  wat 

8i* 
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90  called  forward  bj  the  presiding  magistzaie,  and,  after  a  aolenm 
prayer,  and  taking  an  oatls  waa  decl|a»d  to  be  elected  thxongh  a 
henld.  It  ia  to  thia  prayer  that  Cicero  here  refers,  and  not  as  some 
aoppoee  to  that  with  which  the  buaineaa  of  the  ooroitia  was  opened. 
— <>ne  of  the  conanla  alwaya  presided  at  the  comitia  for  the  election 
of  new  Gonsola.  Cicero  presided  on  this  occasion,  and  had  the  piref- 
arence  to  hia  coUeagne  Antonius,  because  he  was  fionnU  prior^ 
i  e.  had  been  elected  to  the  consalahip  by  the  greater  number  of 


6.  Magutrahtigue  nuo.  Referring  to  his  consular  authority, 
which  would  continne  until  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  new  con^ 
aula  would  aucceed.  The  latter,  in  the  meantime,  would  be  called 
centuU*  dengtuttit  "consuls  elect." 

7.  PopitlQ  pUbiqus  Bomanae,  The  aUuaion  here  ia  to  all  oiden 
of  the  Roman  people,  including  even  theiowest  of  the  commons. 
Popubu  when  opposed  to  plebs,  as  in  the  present  instance,  is  re- 
garded as  the  generic  term,  and  denotes  the  whole  body  of  Roman 
citizena,  including  the  senators  and  patricians  ;  while  by  jdebs,  in 
such  a  construction,  are  meant  the  lower  orders  of  the  commons. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  expression  Senaint  populiuque  Ronuinut, 
the  term  pojmlu*  means  all  the  Roman  people  but  the  senate. 

8.  Ob  ejttsdem,  dec.  Literally,  "  for  an  entering  upon  the  con- 
sulship by  the  same  individual,  together  with  all  his  personal  privi> 
leges."  Ohtinert  gets  here  the  meaning  of  "  to  enter  upon,"  from 
its  primitive  import,  "  to  hold  against  another,"  i.  e.  in  the  present 
case,  to  hold  successfully  against  the  accusation  which  had  been 
preferred,  and,  consequently,  to  enter  upon  and  enjoy. — Salute* 
By  saluSf  Cicero  means  Murena^s  privileges  as  a  Roman  citizen, 
since,  if  convicted,  he  would  be  deprived  of  all  .his  civil  rights  and 
sent  into  exile. 

9.  jEaqtte  res.  *<  And  that  thia  agreement,"  The  agreement  of 
opinion  here  spoken  of  will  show  itself,  of  course,  in  the  acquittal 
of  Murena,  aince  the  Roman  people  have  already,  by  their  sufibges, 
declared  him  worthy  of  the  consulship.  It  will  also  bring  with  it 
peace  and  tranquillity  to  the  atate,  since  an  energetic  consul  will  be 
required  the  ensuing  year,  to  crush  what  remains  of  the  conq>inc7 
of  Catiline ;  and  Murena  will  be  found  to  be  such  a  one. 

10.  Qitod  si  ilia  solemnUf  dec.  "  For  if  that  solemn  prayer  of- 
fered up  at  the  comitia,  and  hallowed  by  conaular  aus))ices,  possessas 
in  itself  aU  that  power  and  religioua  efficacy,  which  the  dignity  U 
the  republic  has  a  right  to  expect,  then,  on  that  same  occasion,  I, 
in  fret,  also  prayed,  that  the  choice  which  had  been  made  mig^ht 
turn  oat  auapiqioosly^  happily,  and  well  for  thoae  individualt  like*. 
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Age. 

wise,  unto  whom  ihi»  consuUhip  had  bean  granted  at  an  asMnoMy  ^Q 
where  I  presided.** — ^This  sentence  is  explanatory  of  what  precedes. 
If  the  prayer  offered  up  at  the  comitia,  when  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion was  made  known  to  the  assembled  people,  possessed  a  full 
and  thorough  efficacy,  it  must  be  supposed  to  have  embraced  the  in- 
dividual welfare  of  the  candidates,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the 
state  at  large,  and,  therefore,  it  is  perfectly  proper  for  Cicero  now 
to  entreat  the  gods  in  behalf  of  one  of  them. 

11.  Mf  rogante.  The  literal  import  of  these  words  is,  "  I,  as 
presiding  officer,  asking  the  people  their  pleasure  in  the  premises.*' 
Compare  note  16,  page  10. 

12.  OmnU  lUorum,  6f4i.  **  All  the  pqwer  of  the  immortal  gods, 
m  the  present  case.** — Vuirae  Jidei.  **  To  your  protection.  **-~ 
AnUa.     '*0n  a  previous  occasion,**  i.  e.  at  the  comitia. 

13.  Bcnefieium  populi  Romani.  "  The  &vour  confened  upon 
him  by  the  Roman  people.**    Alluding  to  the  consubhip. 

14.  In  hoc  officio,  *'  In  the  discharge  of  this  duty.** — Siudium 
meae  defensionis,  du;.  "  The  zeal  that  marks  my  defence  of  him, 
and  even  the  very  undertaking  of  his  cause  by  me.** 

1.  Non  quo  mihi,  &c.     **  Not  because  a  vindication  of  the  duty  97 
which  I  am  here  discharging  appears  of  more  importance  in  my  eyes, 

at  this  particular  period,  than  a  defence  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
this  individual,  but  that,  when  once  my  conduct  shall  have  been 
approved  of  by  you,  I  may  with  the  greater  weight,  dec.  As  regards 
the  usage  of  the  Latin  writers  in  the  case  of  non  quo,  consult  Tur» 
wellinug,  de  pari.  Lai.  p.  240,  and  Zumpt,  L,  G.  p.  335,  Kenrick's 
transl. 

2.  Honore,  fama,  forlunisque.  It  has  abready  been  stated  (note 
6)  in  general  terms,  that  Murena,  if  convicted,  would  be  deprived 
of  his  civil  rights  and  banished.  ThvB  point  may  here  be  enlarged 
upon.  If  an  individual  were  found  guilty  upon  a  trial  for  biibeiy, 
he  was  deprived  of  the  consubhip,  in  case  he  had  been  elected  to 
that  office,  and  the  competitor  who  accused  him  was  nominated  in 
hb  place.  He  was  also  heavily  fined,  declared  incapable  of  bearing 
any  office  for  the  time  to  come,  or  of  appearing  in  the  senate,  and 
by  the  Tullisn  bw,  which  Cicero  brought  forward  and  had  passed, 
an  additional  penalty  of  ten  years*  exile  was  imposed, 

3.  M,  Caioni,  The  same  who  ended  his  days,  by  hb  own  hands, 
at  Utica.  He  was  at  thb  time  one  of  the  tribunes  elect.  Ob- 
serving the  great  corruption  that  had  crept  into  the  consular  elec- 
tions, Cato,  when  appointed  to  the  tribuneship,  concluded  a  severe 
c)iarge  to  the  people,  by  affirming  on  oath,  that  he  would  prosecute 
•reiy  one  who  ^uld  offend  in  thb  way.    Hence  hb  comii^  foi- 
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Paf«. 

Q'y  ward,  on  the  present  occation,  among  the  accusers  of  Murena.  (Con^ 
pare  Plui.  VU.  Cat.  Min.  c.  21.) 

4.  Vitam  ad  certam  rationiSf  &c.  "  "Who  regulates  his  life  by 
the  fixed  standard  of  reason,  and  most  scrupulously  weighs  the  mo- 
tires  to  every  duty."  Cato  belonged  to  the  Stbic  sect,  and  Cicero, 
in  referring  to  his  particular  tenets,  employs  the  word  "  ratio**  here 
in  the  sense  which  the  Stoic  school  attached  to  it.  With  the  fol- 
lowers of  Zeno,  reason  was  the  governing  principle.  They  regarded 
the  soul  as  consisting  of  eight  distinct  parts ;  namely,  the  fire  sen- 
ses, the  productive  faculty,  the  power  of  speech,  and  the  ruling  part, 
Td  ^yc/ioiriirrfy,  or  reason.  (Dtog*.  Laert.  5,  ^  157. — Plut.  plae.  4, 
2.  9egq.)  The  human  soul  was  regarded  by  them  as  an  emanation 
from  that  Eternal  Reason,  by  which  all  nature  is  animated ;  and 
their  main  doctrine  was,  that  man  should  contemplate  truth, 
follow  nature,  and  imitate  God,  by  making  the  eternal  reason,  and 
immutable  law  of  tlie  universe,  the  rule  of  his  actions.  Thus,  to 
live  according  to  nature  being  virtue,  and  virtue  itself  being  happi- 
ness, the  Stoic  will  take  care  to  live  according  to  a  just  conception 
of  the  real  nature  of  things,  choosing  that  which  is  in  itself  eligibly, 
and  rejecting  the  contrary  ;  or,  ih  the  words  of  Cicero,  "  diligentis' 
sime  perpendebit  momenta  qffieiorum  omnium"  and  in  endeavour- 
ing to  accomplish  this  result,  he  will  take,  what  he  considers  right 
reason,  for  his  guide. 

6.  De  officio  meo.  "  Concerning  my  own  duty  in  the  present 
case." 

6.  Et  legis  ambitus  latorem,  <*  And  the  author  of  a  law  against 
bribery."  He  who  proposed  a  law  to  the  people  for  their  considerar 
tion  and  adoption,  was  called  legis  lator ;  so  ferre  legem^  **  to  propose 
a  law  •"  but  perferrCf  "  to  carry  it  through." — The  law  alluded  to 
by  Cato  was  the  lex  Tullia.  Consult  note  2,  towards  the'  conclu 
sion,  and  also  Legal  Index. 

7.  Et  tam  severe  gesto  consulaiu.  "  And  one,  whose  own  con- 
sulship has  been  exercised  with  so  much  wholesome  rigour."  Cato 
alludes  to  the  proceedings  of  Cicero  against  Catiline,  in  driving  him 
from  the  city.  It  is  worthy  of  remaik,  however,  that  the  severity, 
for  which  Cato  here  commends  Cicero,  was  only  but  just  begun ; 
since  the  present  oration  was  delivered  in  the  month  of  November, 
and  the  accomplices  of  Catiline,  who  were  tampering  with  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  Allobroges,  were  only  arrested  and  punished  in  the 
early  part  of  the  ensuing  month. 

8.  Causam  L.  Murenae  attingere.  **  To  have  aught  to  do  with 
the  cause  of  Licinius  Murena."  Attingere,  literally,  "  to  touch 
fiven  in  a  slight  degree^"  "  to  meddle  vritk  in  the  least."    Compare 
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the  remaik  of  Dacier,  ad  Paul,  Diae.  excerpt :  '*  Est  autem  attiogere  97 
teviter^  quasi  summis,  vel  pedum  vel  nuumum,  digids  tangere,^*  p. 
316.  ed.  Lindemann, 

9.  Cujus  reprehensio,  "The  censure  of  this  individoal.*'  Cu- 
jus  for  Hujus,  as  it  begins  a  clause. — Ut  rattonsmfacli  mei  probem, 
"  To  explain  the  reasons  of  my  conduct/'  i.  e.  to  prove  the  grounds 
of  my  conduct  to  have  been  perfectly  correct. 

10.  Mihi  conjunctior,  *'  More  intimately  connected  with  me." 
— Cut  respublica,  dec.  "  Into  whose  hands  that  republic  is  deliver- 
ed by  me  individually,  to  be  supported  by  him,  after  having  been  up- 
held by  great  toils  and  dangers  of  my  own."  The  common  text  has 
una,  for  which  we  have  substituted  uno^  a  conjecture  of  Lambinus' 
which  Graevius  received  into  the  text  Cicero  says  a  me  un^,  as 
he  had  presided  alone. 

11.  Quod  si  in  vis  rebus  repeiendis,  6lc."  For  if,  when  a  demand 
IS  made  for  the  recoveiy  of  those  things,  which  have  been  alien 
ated  to  another  with  a  warranty  against  dispossession,  that  individual 
is  bound  to  guaranty  the  risk  of  a  decision  giving  this  property  to 
another,  who,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  agreement,  covenanted  so  to 
do,"  i.  e.  if  A.  conveys  property  to  B.,  and  gives  him  at  the  same 
time  a  warranty  that  the  title  is  sound,  and  if  C.  then  comes  in  and 
claims  this  same  property  as  his,  A.  is  bound,  by  the  veiy  terms  of 
the  sale,  to  guard  B.  against  the  chances  of  dispossession  by  the 
verdict  of  a  court  of  law  iu  favour  of  C. — ^Among  the  Romans,  Res 
mancipi  (contracted  for  mancipii,)  were  those  things  which  might 
be  sold  and  alienated,  or  the  property  of  them  transferred  from  one 
person  to  another,  by  a  certain  rite  or  form  of  proceeding  used  among 
Roman  citizens  only,  and  such  sale  was  always  accompanied  by  a 
ufarranty  of  title.  Hence  the  translation,  or  rather  paraphrase,  which 
we  are  compelled  to  give  to  the  expression  quae  mancipi  surUf  in 
the  text.  By  judicium  is  meant  a  decision  of  a  court  of  law,  in  fa^ 
vour  of  the  title  of  some  third  person ;  and  by  nexus,  the  obligation 
of  warranty  always  connected  with  res  mancipi,  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Roman  law.  (Compare  Heinecc.  Antiq.  Rom,  p.  366,  ed.  HaU' 
bold.)  The  res  mancipi  were  such  things  as  farms,  slaves,  quadni* 
peds,  pearls,  and  the  rights  of  country-farms,  called  servitudes,  (s«r- 
vitutes.)  The  distinction  between  res  mancipi  and  res  nee  mancipi 
is  not  recognised  by  the  Justinian  code,  it  having  been  abolished  by 
that  emperor.  Bynkershoek  thinks  that  it  was  founded  upon  th« 
comparative  value  of  different  classes  of  things.  (De  reb,  mancipi 
et  nee  mancipi,  p.  109.)  But  Meerman  opposes  this  doctrine  (Diss, 
de  rebus  mane.,  &c.)  and  maintains,  that  res  mancipi  were  things 
connected  with  agriculture,  and  henee  deemed  of  greater  value  thn 
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Q'jr  othen. — Some  tozkographen  make  maneipi  an  indeclinable  tearm, 
but  consult  the  remaiks  of  Perixonius,  ad  Sanct.  Min.  4,  4.  n.  12,  p. 

<  46.  a,  Bauer. 

18.  Profeeio  eiiam  reUruSf  6k,    *'  With  still  more  justice,  ame- 

f  Iff  on  the  trial  of  a  consul  elect,  will  that  consul  in  particular,  who  de- 

I  clafed  him  elected  to  office,  be  bound  to  become  unto  him  the  guar- 

antee of  the  favour  conferred  by  the  Roman  people,  and  his  defend- 
er f|om  danger."  Cicero  here  makes  a  very  pleasing  application 
of  the  diy  rule  of  law  which  he  has  just  been  citing.     The  consol- 

! '  ship  is  now  regarded,  in  a  figurative  serisOr  as  one  of  the  class  of 

r€M  maneijnj  and  Cicero  as  the  holder.  Having  presided  at  the 
eontular  comitia,  and  announced  the  election  of  Murena  to  th* 

I  assembled  people,  he  may  be  said,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  have 

transferred  the  consulship,  in  due  form,  to  Murena,  as  a  thing  to  be 
possessed  by  him  in  his  turn,  and  to  have  bound  himself  to  aid  the 
latter  against  all  who  should  seek  to  dispossess  him. 

13.  Atietor.  This  term  is  here  employed,  in  a  figurative  sense, 
to  denote  one  who  sells  or  conveys  a  thing  to  another  and  pledges 
himself  for  the  soundness  of  the  title.  Compare  cue  exphnation 
of  Emesti,  {Clav.  Cic.  s.  v.  auctor,  ^  11)  :  **  Est  venditor,  qui 
auum  esse  spondet,  quod  venditt  et  ejus  vendendi  se  potestatem  hah 
ere :  adeoque  aetione  tenetur  de  emcHone,  aut  pericylum  judicu 
praestatf  tU  in  mancijno.**  It  is  firom  this  use  of  the  term,  that  the 
reference  to  selling,  in  the  Latin  term,  **aucHo"  and  the  English 
word  "  auction,"  is  derived. 

14.  Ac  si,  ut  nonnuUis,  &c.  "  And  if,  as  is  wont  to  happen  in 
some  states,  a  patron  should  be  appointed,  by  public  authority,  for 
the  management  of  this  cause,  that  individual,  of  all  others,  would 
be  assigned  as  a  defender  to  a  man  invested  with  an  elevated  office 
who,  being  himself  clothed  with  the  same  dignity,  would  bring  no 
less  authority  than  ability  to  his  defence." 

16.  Patronus.  We  have  retained  the  Roman  law-term  "  patron," 
in  preference  to  the  more  usual  term  "  advocate."  For  the  strict 
distinction  between  the  two  compare  the  language  of  Asconius,  ad 
Or,  in  CaeeU.  c.  4 :  **  Qui  defendit  alteram  injudicio,  aut  Patrmus 
didtur,  si  orator  est ;  aut  Advocatus,  si  aut  jus  suggerit,  aut  prae* 
aentiam  suam  eommodat  amieo,^*  dec. 

16.  Quod  si  eportu,  6cc.     We  have  inserted  the  preposition 
fiom  Quintilian,  5,  1 1,  23.     It  is  given  dso  by  Victorius,  Lambinus, 
Gruter,  and  others. 

17.  Praedpere  summo  studio,  dtc.  "  Are  accustomed  to  give, 
with  the  utmost  earnestness,  an  account  of  the  storms,  and  pirates, 
and  dsngmous  plaees  they  have  encountered."    Praedpere  carries 
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with  it  the  idea  of  mentioniag  beforehand,  as  a  warning  or  caation.  Q^ 
— By  locorum  are  meant  shoals,  quicksands,  dec. 

18.  Quod  nalura  fert,  dec.  "  Because  a  natural  impulse  leads 
us  to  feel  an  interest  for  those,"  dice.  The  common  text  has  affert, 
for  which  we  hare  given /sr^  from  Quintilian,  with  Lambinus,  Mu- 
retus,  Graevius,  and  Eznesti. 

19..  Qui  eadcm  perictUa,  dtc.  It  must  be  borne  fii  mind  that  this 
oration  was  delivered  before  the  arrest  and  execution  of  Lentolus 
and  the  other  accomplices  of  Catiline.  Cicero,  therefore,  imagines 
that  the  conspiracy  will  still  give  trouble  during  the  ensuing  year, 
under  the  government  of  the  new  consuls. 

20.  Quo  tandem  me  animOf  &c.  *<  By  what  feelings  then  ought 
I,  when  now  almost  in  sight  of  land,  after  a  stormy  tossing  on  the 
ocean  of  public  affiurs,  to  be  actuated  towards  one,  by  whom  I  see 
the  most  violent  tempests  are  about  to  be  encountered  in  his  manage- 
ment of  the  republic  V* — Prope  jam  terram,  dec.  It  was  now  the 
month  of  November,  and  at  the  end  of  the  ending  month  his  con- 
sular authority  would  cease.  Hence  he  says  figuratively,  that  he  is 
almost  within  sight  of  land.  The  land  which  he  is  soon  to  behold, 
is  the  haven  of  repose  after  a  stormy  consulship. 

21.  Maximaa  tempea tales.     Compare  note  19. 

22.  Videre,  quid  agatur.  **  To  attend  to  what  is  at  present 
passing." — Alio  loco.    In  the  37th  chapter  of  this  speech. 

1.  Quantum  aaliUia  comffiunw,  dec.     Cicero  says  this,  because  ^3 
he  expects  that  the  conspiracy  will  still  give  trouble  during  the  en- 
suing year.     Compare  note  19,  page  97. 

2.  Duos  consuUs.  Silanus  and  Murena ;  and  not  merely  one, 
Silanus,  Murena  having  been  condemned. '  Both  consuls  will  be 
wanted,  he  thinks,  to  make  head  against  the  conspiracy,  and  the 
time  for  their  entering  on  office  will  be  the  Calends,  or  first,  of 
January. 

3.  Officium.  "  A  sense  of  duty."— -i2«;mi/ifa.  "  The  interests 
of  the  republic,"  L  e.  the  danger  which  threatens  from  the  conspiracy 
of  Catiline. 

4.  Nam  quod  legem,  dec.  **  For  as  to  my  having  proposed  a  law 
concerning  bribery,  I  certainly  did  it  with  this  view,  that  I  might  not 
abrogate  the  one  which  I  had  long  since  proposed  to  my  own  bosom, 
as  regarded  the  warding  off  of  those  dangers  which  might  threaten 
my  fellow-citizens."  The  allusion  is  again  to  the  Tullian  law. 
Consult  note  2,  page  97. 

6.  Largitionem  fantam  esse,  "  That  bribery  had  actually  beea 
committed  by  Murena." — Defenderem.  This  verb  has  here  the 
meaning  of  "  to  allege  in  defence." 
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98      6-  EHam  #i  aHm  legem  tuHsset.    **  ^ren  though  another  shookf 
have  been  the  author  of  the  law  in  question." 

7.  Cum  vera,  &c.  **  Bat  now,  when  I  maintain  that  nothtng  ha* 
been  done  by  Murena  in  violation  of  tliat  law,  why  is  the  mere  pziK 
posing  of  it  on  mj  part  to  operate  as  a  hindr&nee  to  my  defence  of 
himi" 

8.  Negat  esse  ejusdem  severitatis.  **  Cato  insists,  that  it  is  not 
the  part  of  the  same  seTerity,**  i.  e.  that  it  is  a  deviation  from  my 
fonner  severity. — ^Hotomannus  inserts  Cato  in  the  text. 

9.  Verbis  et  paene  imperio.  A  forcible  allusion  to  the  strenuous 
efforts  made  by  Cicero  in  driving  out  Catiline,  but  not  by  any  means 
intended  as  a  censure  of  his  conduct  in  so  doing.  It  is  merely  ad- 
duced, by  way  of  contrast  to  Cicero's  now  appearing  for  one  whom 
Cato  regards  as  a  public  offender. 

10.  Et  nunc  pro  L.  Murena  dicere,  **  And  to  be  now  pleading 
in  behalf  of  Licinius  Murena.** 

11.  Ego  autem,  dec.  ''I,  however,  have  always  acted  with 
pleasure  this  part  of  gentleness  and  compassion,  which  nature  her- 
self has  taught  me." — Agere  partes  is  borrowed  from  the  language 
of  the  stage,  and  denotes,  not  to  undertake  merely,  as  some  errone- 
ously render  the  phrase,  but  to  go  through  with,  a  part  or  character. 
-^As  regards  the  peculiar  meaning  of  paries  here,  compare  the 
language  of  Eroesti  (Clav,  Cie.  s.  v.  pars.) :  **  Pars  in  scena  est 
persona^  quam  quis  suscepit  agendam.^* 

12.  Docuit.  This  is  another  term  borrowed  from  the  language 
and  movemenu  of  the  stage.  Docere  fabulam  is  analagous  to  the 
Greek  dfSdvKuv  ipSjia,  From  the  nature  of  their  writing  materials, 
in  ancient  times,  they  had  no  facility  of  making  frequent  copies,  and 
hence  the  parts  were  studied  by  means  of  reiterated  recitation  from 
the  poet;  and  the  chorus,  too,  was  practised  in  the  same  way. 
This  was  called  teaching  a  play. — ^The  application  of  this  figure  be- 
comes a  very  striking  one  m  the  present  instance.  Nature  herself 
has,  by  a  course  of  reiterated  instruction,  taught  the  orator,  m  a 
manner  not  easy  to  be  forgotten,  the  dictates  of  gentleness  and  com- 
passion for  the  great  drama  of  life. 

18.  lUam  verOf  &c.  "That  other  character,  indeed,  df  rigour 
and  severity,  I  have  never  sought  for,  but  have  supported  it,  when 
imposed  upon  me  by  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  in  such  a  way  as 
the  dignity  of  this  empire  had  a  right  to  demand,  amid  the  imminent 
danger  of  its  citizens."  Cicero  means,  that  his  natural  inclina- 
tions always  lead  him  to  the  side  of  gentleness  and  mercy,  and 
that  the  severe  and  rigid  character,  which  he  had  been  compelled  to 
assume  toward  Catiline  and  his  accomplices,  was  a  duty  he  o^^i 
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Pice. 

tc  the  state,  in  the  dischuge  of  whkh,  priTete  feelings  could,  of  93 
course,  exercise  no  influence. 

14.  Personam.  By  persona  is  literally  meant  the  "  mask,"  worn 
by  the  ancient  actor,  in  representing  a  character,  and  then  the  term 
eomes,  as  in  the  present  instance,  to  <lenote  the  character  itself. 
The  ancient  masks  were  entire  head-pieces,  and  of  various  kinds,  to  ex- 
prese  ereiy  age,  sex,  country,  condition  and  coinplexion,  to  which  they 
were  assimilated  with  the  greatest  skill  and  nicety. '  The  Greek  term 
for  one  of  these  appendages  is  vp6o(omtt,  (or,  as  it  was  afterward  called, 
irpovtottZoVf)  denoting  something  ajiplied  to  the  face.  The  Latin  term 
••  jiersftna'*  is  deriyed  from  the  -verb  "  persono,*'  and  refera  to  the 
peculiar  construction  of  the  month  of  the  mask,  which  was  made  on 
the  plan  of  a  speaking-trampet,  (their  large  theatres  requiring  a 
great  tolame  of  sound,)  and  was  as  it  were  "  sounded  through," 
that  is,  made  ihe  sTenue'  of  transmission  for  a  loud  sound.  (Com- 
psfe  Theatre  of  Oreeks,  pp.  38,  and  127. — Tyrrwhiit  tn.  Aristot. 
Pcet.  p.  139.— Jfifs.  Crit.  toI.  «,  p.  «U,  Ac. 

15.  Qned  si  turn^  dtc.  "  And  if,  on  that  occasion,  when  the 
state  of  pubtie  affiiin  required  a  vigoious  and  rigid  exercise  of 
authority,  I  triumphed  over  the  dictates  of  my  nature."  Sue., 
L  e.  I  suppressed  at  once  every  feeling  of  ^  lenity. — Desiderare, 
^To  desirs  earnestly,"  "to  feel  the  want  of,"  «*to  need," 
•  lequire,"  dtc. 

16.  Cum  omnes,  dec.  "  When  eveiry  motive  prompts  me,"  dec. 
The  cause  of  Murens  is  one  which  waimly  enlists  all  the  better 
feelings  of  Cicero. 

17.  Naturae  meas,  dec.  "  To  yield  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
my  nature,  and  the  force  of  early  habit." — Naturae,  because  all  his 
kindly  feelings  sie  now  called  into  action :  Consuetudini,  because 
he  is  more  accustomed  to  defend  than  to  accuse. 

18.  At,  The  common  text  has  Ac,  which  we  have  changed  to 
ill  on  the  suggestion  of  Goerenz.  (Ad  Cie.  Acad,  2,  2.)  Lalle- 
mant,  in  order  to  avoid  doubling  the  ae,  reads  in  the  second  clause 
of  the  sentence,  et  de  ratione,  dee. 

19.  Officio  defensioms  meae,  '*  The  duty  that  has  prompted  my 
present  defence." — Ratione  aecusmticMis  tuae.  "  The  reasons  that 
have  led  to  your  accusation  of  him,"  i.  e.  the  motives  that  have  in- 
duced you  to  become  his  accuser. 

29.  Hominis  sapientissimi  atque  omatissimi,  dec.  '*  Of  that 
very  wise  and  accomplished  man,  Servins  Sulpicius."  The  in- 
dividual here  named  was  regsided  as  the  most  eminent  lawyer  of  his 
day.    Consult  Historical  Index. 

21.  CiMUM9€iai.  The  imperfeet  teiMe  is  hen  employed, 
32 
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93  to  cany  vm  back  to  the  time  when  the  complaint  of  Sulpiciof 
was  first  uttered,  namely  at  the  penod  of  his  speech  agaiatt 
Murena. 

22.  Cfraviuinu  tt  aeerhsnme  ferre.  Literally,  "  that  he  ban 
it  very  heavily  and  bitterly,"  I  e.  that  it  was  to  him  a  soorce  of  tha 
bitterest  regret. 

23.  FamUiariUUis  necessitudimsque.     "  Of  the  ctaims  of  loi^ 
acquaintance  and  intimate  friendship/*     FamiUaritas  implies  that 
we  have  long  been  acquainted  with  another.    Necessitudo  is  of 
stronger  import,  and  denotes  the  existence  of  some  tie  or  bond  of 
friendship  between  the  two  parties.    It  is  in  fact  a  term  of  Teiy 
general  import  among  the  Latin  writers,  and  always  implies  the 
existence  of  some  strong  connecting  tie,  which  involves,  as  it  were, 
a  necesniy  for  mutual  esteem  and  regard.     Compare  the  explanatioa 
of  Emesti :  "  Necesntudo  est  omnU  conjunction  tan^utms,  afimtar 
tis,  conjugii,  colUgiij  amxeituts,  dec.,  quae  a  cousa  aUqua  oritur, 
quae  nobis  neeessitatem  amoris  beiievdentiacque  affert. — Cicero 
and  Sulpicius  had  been  friends  from  early  youth,  and  had  studied  to- 
gether, when  young,  both -at  Rome,  and  in  the  island  of  Rhodes^ 
under  the  celebrated  Molo. 

24.  Arhitros.  "  As  umpires.**  Arbiter  is  here  used  in  a  general 
sense,  and  is  analogous  to  the  civil-law  term  compronUssarius.  In 
its  special  acceptation,  it  denotes  one  who  judged  in  those  cases 
that  were  called  honaefidei,  or  aibitrary,  and  who  was  not  restricted 
by  any  law  or  form,  but  determined  what  seemed  equitable.  {He^ 
nece.  AtUiq.  Horn.  4,  6,  39.  p.  694,  ed.  Haubold,) 

25.  Non  est  negligendum.  Because  friendship  is  too  sacred  a 
thing  to  be  even  exposed  to  suspicion. 

99  1.  Ego  Ser.  Sulpici,  &c.  **  1  both  acknowledge,  Servius  Sel- 
picius,  that  I  owed,  and  think  candidly  that  I  afibrded  unto  you,  m 
your  application  for  the  consulship,  all  that  zealous  cooperation,  and 
all  those  kind  offices,  which  our  intimate  friendship  demanded." 

2.  A  me  de/uit.  "  Was  wanting  on  my  part."-^6r<Ui(W0.  "  A 
man  of  influence  in  the  state.'*     An  influential  person. 

8.  Mutala  ratio  est,  *'  The  aspect  of  aiiain  is  changed."  The 
change  commenced  with  the  defeat  of  Sulpicius,  and  the  elevatioa 
of  Muiena  to  the  consulship. 

4.  Sic  existimOf  dtc.  "  This  is  now  my  opinion,  of  this  I  am 
BOW  persuaded.** — Contra  honorem,  "  Against  the  advancement,*' 
L  e.  election  to  the  consulship. — Contra  salutem,  "  Against  his 
personal  rights.**    Consult  note  2,  page  96. 

5.  Cum  Murenam,  &c.  *'  When  you  are  attacking  Murena  him- 
self."   Peto  k  now  employed  in  a  gladiatorial  sense,  <*  to  aim  a  Mow 
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at  another,"  "  to  make  a  thrust,"  **  to  attack*    Petere  cotuuUUum  QQ 
is  merely  **  to  sue  for  the  consulship." 

6.  Eodem  pacto.  **  By  the  same  rule." — Etiam  alienisttmog, 
«*  Even  total  strangers." 

7.  In  capitis  dimicutume.  **  In  a  case  where  all  his  ciTil  rights 
are  at  stake."  Compare  ndte  2,  page  96. — Capitis.  The  term 
caput  is  here  used  in  its  legal  sense,  and  refers  to  the  ctril  condition, 
liberty,  personal  privileges,  dec,  of  an  individual.  Compare  Emesti 
{Clav,  Cic,  8.  V.) :  '*  Caput  dieitur  pro  hominis  statu,  UbertaHs  et 
dvitatis  jure"  &c.  So,  in  the  language  of  the  Roman  law,  any  loss 
of  liberty  or  of  the  rights  of  citizens  was  called  "  diminutio  capitis.** 

8.  Non  iddrco  obruetur.  "  Shall  not  for  this  reason  be  over- 
come." Literally,  "  be  crushed,"  -  or  "  overwhelmed."  Compare 
Manutius:  **Non  iddrco  amico  nullum  fructum  feret." — Quod  ah 
eodem,  6lc.  "  Because  it  was  triumphed  over  by  the  same  indi- 
vidual in  a  mere  contest  for  office."  In  the  contest  for  the  consul- 
ship Cicero  gave  hia  interest  to  Sulpicius  against  Murena. 

9.  Quae  si  causa  non  esset,  dec.  '*  And  even  if  this  motive  did 
not  exist,  still,  either  the  high  rank  of  the  man  himself,  or  the  ele- 
Tated  nature  of  the  office  which  he  has  obtained,  would  hav^  branded 
me  with  the  deepest  stigma  of  pride  and  of  cruelty,  if  I  had  refused 
to  undertake^  the  cause  of  one,  most  distinguished  both  for  his  own 
merits,  and  for  the  honours  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Roman  people, 
when  it  was  fraught  with  so  much  danger  to  his  welfare." — ^The 
motive  alluded  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  sentence  is  his  friendship 
with  Murena. 

10.  Nequ^  est  mihi  iniegrum.  "  Nor  is  it  wholly  within  my 
power." — Ut  meum  laborem,  dtc.  "To  refuse  to  impart  my 
strenuous   aid   towards  lightening    the    dangers   of   my    fellow- 


11.  Praemia  tania.  The  various  offices  which  had  been  b^ 
stowed  upon  him,  and  especially  the  last  and  highest  of  them,  the 
consulship. — Pro  hoe  induitria.  '*  For  my  active  exertions  m  this 
behalf,"  i.  e.  in  defending  others. 

12.  Labores,  per  quos,  dec.  *'  To  discontinue  the  efforts  by 
which  you  have  obtained  these  rewards,  when  once  you  have  made 
them  your  own,  would  be  the  part  of  both  a  cunning  and  an  un- 
gntef  il  man." — AstuiL  Because  his  motive,  in  defending  and  aid- 
ing others,  would  have  been  the  mere  wish  of  ultimately  benefiting 
himself  by  becoming  popular ;  a  motive  craftily  concealed,  however, 
until  his  object  was  accomplished. — Ingrati.  Because  he  ought  to 
show  his  gratitude  in  fresh  effiirts  for  the  good  of  those  who  have 
laisedhim  to  office. 
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09  13.  Qucd  n.  ''If  homever.^ — Te  emetore.  ** By  your  own 
■dvice.*'  More  liteFaUy,  "you  being  the  aathor  (i.  e.  advi- 
Mr)  of  the  step." — iVii^  turpUudo,  "  No  disgraceful  imputation." 

14.  Improbitdtem.  **  A  total  want  of  principle."  More  literally, 
*  worthleaanen." — Coargmi,    "  Clearly  aigues." 

15.  Dt  tuo  ipnus  Hudio.  **  From  your  own  pursuits,"  i.  e.  from 
your  own  profesabnal  conduct ;  finofen  your  own  way  of  acting  at  the 
bar. 

16.  Eiiam  udoerwairiU^  &c.  ''To  give  advice  even  to  the  ad- 
granaries  of  your  friends,  when  consulting  you  on  a  point  of  law." 
Responderg  is  the  technical  term  applied  to  the  giving  of  advice  on 
the  part  of  the  Roman  juris-consult.  Thus,  Cic,  de  elar.  Oral.  c. 
30 :  ^^RutUiu9  magnum  mumu  de  jure  respondendi  sustinebai.^ 
Hence  the  term  retponsa  prudenium  applied  to  the  opinions  given 
by  the  members  of  the  Roman  bar.  Consult  InstU.  Just.  1.  i,  tit. 
2 :  "  Nam  cum  veterea  Uges  rtgiae^**  &c. 

1 QQ  \,  Et  ti  twrpe  exutimaSf  dte.  "  And  if  you  think  it  discredita- 
ble to  you,  in  such  a  case,  for  the  very  individual  himself  against 
whom  you  have  now  appeared,  to  lose  has  cause."  Cicero,  after 
stating  that  Solpicius,  in  common  with  the  other  lawyers  of  the  day, 
deemed  it  perfectly  proper  to  give  advice  even  to  the  adversaries  of 
their  friends,  puts  the  following  case :  A  person  has  a  dispute  with 
one  of  the  friends  of  Sulpicius,  and  thereupon  comes  to  the  latter, 
states  the  nature  of  the  controveisy,  and  obtains  his  professional 
advice.  The  friend  then  waits  upon  Sulpicius,  and  requests  him  to 
appear  as  his  advocate  on  the  trial  of  this  very  point.  Will  not  Sul- 
picius, on  that  trial,  leel  his  aelf-love  seriously  wounded,  if  the  op- 
posite party,  to  whom  ha  had  given  advice  in  this  very  same  case, 
and  who,  acting  on  that  advice,  has  defended  the  case,  be  defeated 
and  lose  his  cause  1 — We  have  given  the  explanation  of  Ferratins, 
which  seems  much  more  in  unison  with  the  context  than  that  of 
•  Emesti.  The  latter  understands  o/to  tempore  Bfter  veneris,  and 
makes  the  meaning  to  be  this :  '*  H  yon  deem  it  discreditable,  when 
you  appear  for  one,  against  whom  you  have  plead  on  a  previous  oc- 
casioo,  that  this  individual  should  lose  his  cause,"  i.  e.  that  yoo 
fihould  not  exert  yourself  now  in  his  behalf,  merely  because  you  ap- 
peared against  him  before  thi^. 

2.  Te  adoocato.  By  advocatue  appears  to  be  meant  here,  not 
one  who  takes  part  m  the  actual  pleading  of  a  cause,  but  who  stands 
by  and  aids  another  by  hi*  advice  and  presence.  Compfoe  the  ex- 
planation of  Asconius,  as  given  under  note  15,  psge  97. 

3.  Causa  coders.  A  legal  expression  for  losing  a  eause,*  used 
hern  in  »  general  sense;  although,  in  its  special  acoept«tioii,  it 
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Page, 
■{yplies  rather  to  the  loss  of  a  case  through  some  failure  In  the  form  ]  QQ 
of  proceeding ;  what  we  call  in  English  a  non^snit.  Compare  Cie, 
de  Invent.  2,  19:  **Ita  jus  eimle  habenuu  constitiUum,  ui  causa 
cadat  is,  qui  noUf  quenadmodum  oportet,  efferU." 

4.  TuifoTUes,  **  The  rich  springs  of  yocr  legal  wisdom."  Com- 
pare note  20,  page  98. — Nostros  rimtlos.     **  That  our  scanty  rills.'* 

5.  Tua  familiaritas.  "  My  long  acquaintance  with  you,**  i.  e. 
the  friendship  I  entertain  for  you.  The  possessive  pronoun  is  here 
nsed  in  what  Che  grammarians  call  its  passive  sense.  The  active 
meaning  of  tua  famiHariias  would  be,  "  your  long  acquaintance 
with  me,"  or  j*  your  friendship  towards  me."  Consult  Sanct.  Minerv, 
2,  13,  p.  331,  vol.  1,  ed.  Bauer, 

6.  ^b  ha£  causa  remotisset.  *^  Had  induced  me  to  decline  this 
cause." — Q.  Hortensio,  M.  Crasso.  These  two  individuals  were 
associated  with  Cicero  in  the  management  of  the  defence. — A  quiln 
usy  dec.  **  By  whomi  I  well  know,  your  esteem  is  highly  prized," 
L  e.  who  I  well  know  set  a  high  value  upon  your  iiiendship,  and 
would  make  great  sacrifices  to  preserve  it. 

7.  Infimo.     **  Even  among  the  lowest  of  the  people." 

8.  Nefarium,  **  A  wicked  man."  A  violator  of  the  holy  law 
of  friendship. 

9.  Quod  dandum  est  amicitiaey  4&c.  '*  Whatever  is  to  be  granted 
to  the  claims  of  friendship,  shall  be  liberally  conceded  by  me ;  so 
that  I  will  deal  with  you,  Servius,  m  the  same  way  as  if  my  own 
brother^^  who  is  most  deai:  to  me,  occupied  the  position  which  you 
now  do,"  i.  e.  as  if  my  own  brother,  and  not  you^  were  Murena*8 
accuser.  Cicero  means,  that,  in  the  management  of  the  present 
case,  he  will  make  the  same  allowance  for  the  claims  of  friendship, 
on  the  part  of  Sulpicius,  as  if  the  latter  were  his  own  brother  Quin- 
tus,  to  whom  he  was  most  tenderly  attached. 

10.  Isto  in  loco.     Literally,  **  in  the  situation  in  which  you  now 
are,"  i.  e.  an  accuser  of  Murena.    The  student  will  note  the  force  # 
of  iste  here.    A  want  of  attention  to  the  peculiar  meaning  of  this 
pronoun  has  led  Manutius  into  the  error  of  supposing,  that  the 
phrase  isto  in  loco  is  here  equivalent  to  in  hac  dignitate  consulari. 

11.  Quod  tribuendum  est,  6lc,  "  Whatever,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  to  be  yielded  by  me  to  the  claims  of  duty,  of  honour,  of  religion, 
this  I  will  regulate  in  such  a  way,  as  to  bear  m  mind  that  I 
am  pleading  for  the  safety  of  one  friend  against  the  hot  attack  of 
another."     Literally,  "  in  behalf  of  the  danger  of  one  friend." 

12.  JteUgioni.  Because  Cicero  had  implored  the  favour  of 
heaven  towards  Murena  and  his  colleague  Silanusj  on  the  day  of  tha 
oomitia.    Compare  note  12,  page  97. 
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100  ^^'  ^^^^*^t  fuHeeg,  Ac.  "  I  pereeiTo,  judges,  (hat  there  haw 
been  three  heads  to  the  entire  accusation,  and  th&t  one  of  these  hat 
been  taken  up  with  the  censure  of  his  private  life,  the  second  with 
contesting  his  claim  as  a  fit  candidate  for  the  consulship,  the  third 
with  the  charge  of  bribery.'* — By  iignita*  is  here  meant  personal 
merit  or  worth,  and  by  eontentio  digr^aiu  a  disputing  of  the  claim 
of  Murena  to  the  consulship,  on  the  ground  of  his  not  possessing 
sufficient  personal  merit  for  that  elevated  station.  Under  this  head 
of  personal  merit  the  question  of  family  is  also  brought  in. 

14.  Quae  granittima^  dec.  **  Which  ought  to  have  been  tlie> 
weightiest,"  i.  e.  ought  to  have  been  managed  m  such  a  way  as 
naturally  to  form  the  heaviest  and  gravest  charge,  against  lum. 

15.  Itm  ftut  infirma  ei  Uvi*^  &c.  '  *'  Has  proved  so  weak  and 
fidvolous  a  one,  that  some  established  practice  on  the  part  of  accu- 
sers, rather  than  any  read  grounds  for  imputing  criminality,  has  com* 
polled  them  to  say  something  about  the  life  of  Licinius  Murena.** 
-*By  lex  aecusatorU  is  meant,  an  established  practice,  on  the  part 
of  accusers,  to  impute  to  the  accused  an  ill«>spent  and  dissolute  life. 
— Maledicendi  faeuUat,  Any  gronuds  for  establishing  real  crimi- 
nality. 

16.  Objecta  est  enim  Asia^  "  Asia  namely  has  been*  made  a 
source  of  reproach  to  him."  The  particle  enim  is  here  employed  in 
the  sense  of  nempe^  like  the  inchoative  ydp  in  Greek.  (Compare 
Hoogeveen,  Part.  Graee.  p,  88,  ed  Schutz.) — Asia.  The  Romans 
regurded  Asia  as  the  source  whence  all  their  luxury  originated. 
Compare  livy,  39,  6  :  **  Luxuriae  enim  per^grinae  origo  ^  exer' 
citu  Asiatico  inveeta  in  wrbem  est :  it  primum  lectos  aeratos,  vestem 
stragulam  pretiosamj  pUgulas,  et  alia  textiliot  et,  qtuu  turn  magni' 
Jieae  supeUeeiiUs  kabebaniur,  monopodia  et  abaeos  Romam  advexe' 
runt,**  dec. 

17.  Non  ad  vobtptatem  et  luxuriam,    *'Not  for  purposes  of 
•  pleasure  and  debauchery."— '/m  mUitari  labore.     He  was  serving 

under  his  &ther  L.  Murena,  who  had  b(en  left  by  Sylla  in  command 
of  the  Asiatic  forcea. 

18.  Qui  si  adolescens,  dte.  "  Now,  had  he,  when  a  young  man, 
not  performed  military  service,  his  father  being  at  the  time  com- 
mander there." 

19.  An,  cum  sedere,  dtc.  "  >Vhen  the  sons  of  those  commanders 
(hat  triomi^  who  still  wear  the  praetezta,  are  accustomed  in  par 
ticular  to  sit  on  the  horses  which  draw  the  car,  waa  this  onf 
to  avoid  adorning  th^  triumph  of  his  father  with  his  own  militai]! 
trophies  1" — ^The  triumphant  generals  children  sat  with  him  in  thi 
ear.    His  sons  who  wore  the  pras^exta  rode  on  the  horses  dfawiog 
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Fif«. 

itr  or  Mowed  on  other  honea.    The  fraeiexUt  wu  worn  by  ihe|00 
Roman  youth  till  the  age  of  17,  when  the  toga  viriUs,  or  manly 
gown,  was  aasamed. 

20.  Hvic  dama  milUaHhu,  &c.  The  meaning  of  this  is,  was 
Bot  Murena  to  perform  military  service  under  his  father  in  Asia,  in 
order  that,  by  distinguiriiing  himself  there,  he  might,  on  his  return 
home,  grace  the  triumph  of  his  parents  by  displaying  the  military 
lewaids  he  himself  had  received  1  This,  of  course,  is  meant  as  an 
answer  to  the  chiuge  of  his  having  been  in  Asia.  It  was  the  very 
eountry  where  he  ought  to  have  been  at  the  time. 

31.  Et  si  habel  Ana,  dec.  *'  And  since  Asia  carries  with  it  a 
certain  suspicion  of  dissolute  living,  not  his  having  never  seen  Asia, 
but  his  havmg  lived  temperately  in  Asia  must  be  made  a  source  of 
praise  to  him/' 

1.  Sed  aliquod  out  in  Ada^  &c.     **  But  some  flagrant  and  dis-  ]01 
graceful  vice,  either  contracted  by  hun  in  Asia,  or  introduced  by 
others  from  that  country,"  i.  e.  either  some  vice  which  be  himself 
had  contracted  while  living  in  Asia,  or  one  of  Asiatic  origin,  brought 

to  Rome  by  «>me  other  individual,  and  contracted  by  Murena  at  the 
latter  place. 

2.  Memisge  sHpendia.  **  To  have  perfonned  militaiy  service.'* 
The  literal  meaning  of  merere  siipendia  is  *<  to  earn  pay.'* — In  ec 
bello.  The  Mithridatic  war. — VirhiUs.  '^Was  a  proof  of  his  cour- 
age." 

8.  Pietaiis.  *^  Of  his  filial  piety."  Shown  as  well  by  his  cheer- 
fulness in  serving  under  his  parent  as  by  his  wish  to  contribute  to 
that  parentis  glory. — Finem  atipendiorum,  "  The  termination  of 
his  service." 

4.  Midedicto,  **Tar  censure." — Oecupamt.  ''Has  pre-oc« 
cupied." 

5.  Saitaiorem.  Dtacing  was  regarded  as  disgraceful  by  the  Ro- 
mans. It  was  the  dancing,  however,  which  had  found  its  way  from 
the  stage  into  convivial  circles  that  was  justly  condemned,  and  not 

'  every  species.  For  the  Romans  had  their  sacred  or  religious 
dances,  with  which  of  course  no  fault  was  found.  Compare  the  ex- 
planation of  Graevius :  *'  Saltator  hie  est  histrio.  Non  enim  quafy 
vis  saltatio  Romae  turpis  erat  etprobrosa,  sed  histrionica  et  mol' 
Hor^  With  the  Grreeks  a  different  usage  prevailed.  Consult  the 
remarks  of  Cornelina  Nepos,  in  his  preface,  and  also  the  first  chi^ter 
of  his  life  of  Epaminondas. 

6.  Maledictum,sivereobjieitur,A4:.  «*  This,  if  it  be  truly  object- 
ed unto  him,  is  the  charge  of  an  angry  accuser ;  but,  if  falsely,  of  a 
skndeQitts  calumniator."    In.  either  case,  therefore,  Oato  ou^^t  not 
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101  ^  utter  this  reproach  agunit  Mareni,  once  an  angiy  feeling  it  a«  v- 
consistent  with  the  character  of  a  sage,  as  a  disregard  for  the  troth. 

7.  Quare  cum  ista,  &c.  '*  Wherefore,  aince  yoa  are  a  person  of 
snch  weight  of  character,  you  ought  ndt,  Marcus  Cato,  to  snatch  a 
calumny  from  the  lips  of  the  rabble,  or  from  some  carousal  of  buffoons, 
and  rashly  to  call  a  consul  of  the  Roman  people  a  dancer,"  i  e. 
since  your  authority  carries  so  much  influence  with  it,  you  ought  to 
be  careful  what  chaxges  you  bring  against  others,  especially  against 
those  in  elevated  stations. 

8.  Ex  trivio.  By  irveium  is  literally  meant  a  place  where  three 
ways  meet,  and  where  all  manner  of  idlers  and  low  persons  are  ac- 
customed to  congregate.  It  is  then  taken,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
to  denote  this  class  of  persons  themselyes,  or  in  other  words,  the 
rabble,  the  lowest  vulgar. 

9.  Scurrarwn.  By  scurra  is  meant  a  buffoon,  a  scoffer,  a  jester, 
one  who,  for  the  sake  of  exciting  merriment,  cares  not  what  he  either 
says  or  does,  and  who  is  particularly  fond  of  raising  a  laugh  at  the 
expense  of  others,  by  some  coarse  slander.  Verrius  Flaccus  derives 
the  term  "  a  $equendo"  {scurra,  qttasi  aecurra,)  and  makes  its  prim* 
itive  meaning  to  be  "  a  parasite,"  or  one  who  "  follows"  in  the  train 
of  a  rich  person,  to  amuse  him  by  his  buffoonery.  Fostus  ridicules 
this  etymology  very  properly.  (Fest.  de  verb.  sign.  p.  240,  ed,  Lind.) 
The  word  appears  rather  to  be  of  the  same  family  with  the  German 
"  Mcherzen,"  "  to  rail  at,"  "  to  jeer,"  «Scc. 

10.  Conmvio.  The  common  text  has  convieio,  which  Lambinus 
first  altered,  on  conjecture,  to  conmvio.  This  latter  reading  is 
adopted  by  £mesti  and  Scheller. 

11.  Neque  in  convivio  moderato  atque  honesto.  "  Nor  at  a  well- 
regulated  and  becoming  repast. " — Tempestivi  convtvtt,  dec.  **  Dan- 
cing is  the  last  companion  of  the  revels  of  the  table,  of  a  place  de- 
voted to  pleasure,  of  much  enjoyment,"  i.  e.  is  the  last  act  ill  a  de- 
bauch, in  a  place  where  every  thmg  breathes  of  pleasure,  dec. — By 
tempeativum  conmotufn,  (literally,  "  an  unseasonable  banquet,")  is 
meant  an  entertainment  which  commenced  earlier  than  the  ordinaiy 
hour,  and  was  protracted  uotil  a  much  later  one  than  usual.  Cook 
pare  note  22,  page  62. 

12.  Tu  mihi  arripia  idj  dec.  **  You  eagerly  catch  at  that,  which," 
&c.  Mihi  is  here  elegantly  redundant,  unless  we  render  it  by  a 
species  of  paraphrase  :  "  m  order  to  thwart  my  intended  defence," 
or  else  something  analogous. 

13.  Relinquia  illat  &c.  **  You  leave  those  things  unnoticed," 
dec.,  i.  e.  you  are  silent  about  other  moral  blemishes. — Ciceco  meana^ 
that  no  other  moral  failings  a/e  spoken  of  by  his  opponents,  a«  ex- 
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istiiig  in  the  diaraeter  of  Mureim ;  wherou  dancing  would  imply,  \  Q| 
of  coiuse,  an  indulgenco  in  .many-other  ezceases,  and  coold  not,  in 
iact,  euBt  without  them. 

14.  Nullum  turpe'  toimnumf  i^,  <^No  disgraeefol  banqoctiiig, 
no  amoara,  no  revelling,  no  lewdness,  no  extmvagant  expenditore  is 
pointed  out."->A»  legaids  eamftttM  conanlt  note  1 1 ,  page  16. 

15.  Quiu  voluplatis  nomen  haJbentt  dec.  "  Which  bear  the  very 
name  of  pleasore,  and  are  actual  vices,"  i.  e.  which  stand  forth 
to  the  world  with  the  name  and  character  of  reprehensible  pleas- 
nres. 

16.  Umbram  Uuatriae.  "  The  unbidden  companion  of  debaach- 
ciy."  Among  the  Ronuuis,  ia  iminTited  guest,  who  accompanied 
another,  generally  some  distinguished  personage,,  to  a  feast,  was 
called  Jus  "umira."  (Compare  Horat.  Sai,  2,  8,  22.)  The  term 
U  here  forcibly  applied  to  dancing,  which  is  always,  according  to 
the  Roman  way  c^  thinking,  sure  to  follow,  as  an  uninnted  guest, 
in  the  train  of  debauchery.  Compare  i^esti,  {Clao:  Oq.  s.  t.)  : 
'^XJmhriL,  comes  :  J^rtn.  6  :  Saltatio  est  umhra  luxuriae" 

17.  NuUi^m  petulang  dictum.  "  No  lascivious  expression."  In 
the  common  text,  the  words  in  vita  follow ;  but  they  are  out  of 
place  here,  and  seem  to  have  otiginated  from  in  vitam.  Emesti  re- 
tains them  in  his  text,  but  condemns  them  in  a  note.  Beck  encloses 
them  within  brackets.     We  have  rejected  them  with  Schiitz. 

1.  Qua  eonstihUo.     <<This  point  being  estoblished,"  i.  e.  the|Q2 
charge  against  the  [«i?ata  life  of  Muiena,  having  been  thus  dis* 
proved. 

2.  Summam  dignitatem  generitf  dec.  **  The  highest  degree  of 
personal  m^t,  founded  on  birth,  integrity,  the  active  exercise  of 
talent,  and  all  those  other  accomplishments,  relying  on  which  it  is 
right  for  you  to  aspire  to  an  ^>i^oation  for  the  consulship." 

3.  Contempaisti.  '*  You  have  treated  with  contempt."  Referring 
to  the  manner  in  which  Sulpicius,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  had 
sought  to  depreciate  the  origin  of  Murena. 

4.  Quo  locOf  &c.  "  If  in  handling  this  topic  you  take  it  upon 
yourself  to  •aaerV^-^Aventinum,  Cicero  refers  here  to  the  first 
secession  of  the  people,  which,  according  to  Piso,  an  earlier  historian 
than  Livy,  and  who  is  cited  by  the  latter,  (2,  32,)  was  made  to  the 
Aventine  hill,  and  not  to  Mens  Saoer. 

5.  Sin  autemf  dee.  "  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  di8tinp> 
guished  and  honourable  families  of  plebeian  origin,  then  both  the 
great-grandfather,"  dec.  This  it  the  same  as  saying  in  our  own 
idiom }  "  But  there  are,  on  the  contrary,  distinguished  and  honour- 
able plebeian  families,  for,  both  the  great-grandfather,"  dec. 
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103  ^*  Promm*.  P.  Lmnhu  Marena,  who  was  praetor  A.  U.  O. 
596. — Amu*  Of  the  Mane  name  with  the  precedmg,  and  praetor 
A.  U.  C.  MO. 

7.  Ex  praeimrtu  **  In  hia  praetonhip.*'  He  trimnphed  for  sue- 
ceases  OTer  Mithiidatea. 

8.  Patri  debitus.  He  had  gone  through  all  the  snbordioata 
offices,  and  only  stopped  short  at  the  consulship,  for  which  he  had 
the  fairest  clabn  for  services  rendered  his  coontiy. — Filie,  The 
Murena  who  was  accused  on  the  present  occasion. 

9.  Hominihut  UterattM  et  kistoricig.  "To  Utersiy  men  and 
historians/'  Sulpicius  traced  back  his  origin  to  Servius  Sulpicios, 
who  was  consul  in  the  tenth  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings. 
A.  U.  C.  263.  Compare  Cie.  Brut.  16  ;  and  Sigtmms,  Fast.  Cons. 
p.  23,  ed.  Oxon. — Populo  et  suffragatoribus  ohscurior,  "  Is  less 
£uniliar  to  the  people  and  voters  at  elections."  Cicero  means,  that 
the  intermediate  Sulpicii,  from  the  founder  of  the  line  downward, 
especially  those  of  more  recent  times,  had  not  signalized  themselves 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  brought  in  a  yeiy  maiked  manner  before  the 
notice  of  the  people. 

10.  Fuit  equestri  loco.  From  this  we  see  that  a  patrician  might 
remain  an  eques. — Nulla  Ulustri  laude.  "  For  no  illustrious  action." 
Lous  is  here  put  for  an  action  deserving  of  praise.  Compare  Emesti, 
{Clav.  Cie.  s.  ▼.) :  "  Laus,  pro  rebus  laude  dignis" 

11.  Ex  aimalmm  vetustate.  Referring  to  the  esily  date  of  that 
ancestor  of  his  who  waa  regarded  aa  the  founder  of  the  line.  Com- 
pare note  9. 

12.  Q.  Fompeio.  Q.  Pompeius  Nepos,  who,  though  of  plebeian 
origin,  attained  nevertheless  to  the  highest  honours  in  the  state. 
Consult  Historical  Index. 

13.  M.  AemiUo.  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus,  who  was  consul  A.  U. 
C.  638,  and  a  second  time  A.  U.  C.  646.  Consult  Historical 
Index. 

14.  Ejusdem  animi  atque  ingeim  est.  "  It  requires  the  same 
degree  of  spirit  and  of  talent." 

15.  Qitayfi  nan  acceperat.  Plutarch  says,  that  he  was  thought 
to  have  been  the  son  of  a  flut^player.  {Apophthegm,  p.  200, 
Td.  6,  p.  765,  ed.  Reiske.) — Memoriam  propf  mtermortuam^ 
dee.  "To  revive  by  his  own  merit  the  almost  extinct  remem- 
bnnce  of  his  l*ne."   Compare  Aseonius^  in  Or.  pro  Scaur. 

16.  Meo  labore  esse  per/ectum.     "That  it  had  been  brought - 
about  by  my  exertions,"  i.  e.  that  I  a  roan  of  humble  origin,  had 
proved  of  so  much  service  tu  my  country,  as  to  cause  low  birth  to 
be  no  longer  rogaided  as  a  barrier  to  the  consulship. 
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17.  Qui  fum  modo  Oiirm,  &e.  **  W1k>  xwnftmed  notwithstaod- J02 
iAg  neglected,  even  though  they  recoiinted  not  only  the  ipBtances 

of  the  Curii,  the  Catos,  the  Pompeii,  those  worthies  of  former  days, 
men  of  the  greatest  Talour,  yet  of  lowly  origin,  bnt  eren  these  ez^ 
am'ples  of  recent  times,  the  Marii,  and  Didii,  end  Caeiii,"  i.  e.  who 
were  nevertheless  excluded  from  the  consulship,  on  account  of  their 
humble  origin,  or  else  discouraged  from  applying  for  it,  although 
they  could  point  to  many  bright  instances  in  the  past  and  present 
history  of  their  country,  where  men  of  humble  birth  had,  by  reason 
of  signal  merit,  been  advanced  to  the  highest  office  in  the  state. 

18.  Curiut  Calonibutt  Pompeiis.  The  plural  is  here  used  to 
give  emphasis  to  the  sentence.  Curins  Dentatus,  Cato  the  censor, 
and  Quintue  Pompeius,  are  meant ;  and,  in  the  succeeding  part  of 
the  sentence,  Caius  Marius,  T.  Didius,  C.  Caelius  Caldus. — Mano- 
tius  makes  a  difficulty  here  by  imagining  that  Cicero  means  the 
Qointns  Pompeius,  somamed  Rufus,  who  was  consul,  A.  U.  C. 
865,  during  the  youth  of  the  orator,  and  who  could  not  well,  there- 
fore, be  ranked  among  the  **  antiqui,*^  when  Marius,  Didius  and 
Caelius  are  styled  **  rtcenUs ;"  and  he  thinks  that  for  Pompeiis  we 
should  read  Apjms.  Cicero,  however,  refers,  >  not  to  Pompeius 
Rufos,  but  to  Pompeius  Nepos.  C<mipare  Emesti  and  SckutZf  ad  loe, 

1.  Jacebant.    As  regards  the  peculiar  force  of  this  verb  in  the} 03 
present  sentence,  compare  the  remark  of  Emesti,  (C/av.  Cie.  s.  v.) : 
'^Jacere   iieuntur  qui  mimis  gratum  tuni,      Imjnmu  4mtem, 

qui  nuUam  tpem  magistrahu  eonsequendi  kabene^  emn  canOdaii 
tiuty  out,  earn  ipsam  ob  eausam,  quia  rUh^  speranif  ne  peiurU  quid- 

2.  Tanio  intervallo.  "After  so  long  an  interval."  Compare 
Sdllust,  B.  C.  23 :  "  Namque  antea  pUraque  nebiliia^  iniidia 
aestuahaif  et  quasi  poUui  eotuulatum  credebant,  #i  eum,  quamvis 
egregvMy  homo  novus  adeptus  forety 

3.  Claustra  iata  nobilitoHs,  "  Those  barriers  of  nobility,"  i.  e. 
those  barriers  so  carefully  guarded  by  patrician  pride.—- Xvta  here 
denotes  contempt,  with  a  covert  reference  also  to  the  prejudices  of 
his  opponent :  those  barriers  of  nobility  which  you  would  again  seek 
to  make  an  obetacle  in  the  path  of  Murena. 

4.  ExfamUia  vetere  et  iUustru  The  family  of  Murena,-aUhough 
plebeian  in  origin,  was  nevertheless  an  old  and  distinguished  one.— - 
Ah  equitis  RomaniJUio.     Compare  note  15,  page  43. 

6.  DuobtLS  patrieOg,  L.  Sergius  Catilina  and  P.  Sulpicius  QaSba, 
^^Modestitntno  atqut  optimo  viro.  **  A  man  of  the  utmost  modesty 
and  probity."  Asconius  (Arg.  Orai.  emUra  eampet.)  calls  him, 
**  vir  sotriuM  sanctusqueJ" 
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103  *•  •^%"*'«'«-  "  Ib  penonri  merit."— -Grolw.  «*  In  influence,'* 
L  e.  in  favour  with  the  people.  The  fdlasion  is  to  that  influenee 
which  antiquity  of  family  had  hitherto  claimed  as  its  peculiar  right. 

7.  Quod  si  id  crimen,  6k.  **  Now,  if  this  ought  to  have  bees 
alleged  as  a  crime  agunst  a  man  of  humble  birth,  undoubtedly  pp 
that  occasion,  neither  enemies  nor  envious  persons  would  have  beer 
wantmg  to  uige  it  against  me." — ^The  pconoun  td  refers  here  to 
•uccess  in  gaining  the  consulship ;  and  the  strong  meaning  to  he 
attached  to  crimenvderiye^  elucidation  from  the  language  of  Sallust, 
referred  to  in  a  previous  note :  **  et  quad  poUiti  conMultUum  cred» 

8.  Cujus  €8t  magna  in  tUroqu$  digniiat,  "  Of  which  there  is  a 
Isige  and  distinguished  share  in  each."  The  Lioinian  family,  al- 
though of  plebeian  origin,  is  here  placed  on  a  full  "equaUty  with  tho 
line  of  the  Sulpicil. 

9.  Quaestitram  una  petOi,  <Spc.  These  ^ords  are  sapposed  to 
be  spoken  by  Sulpicius* — Cioero  adverts  here  to  another  aUegation 
on  the  part  of  the  latter,  namely  that  be  was  declared  quaestor  be- 
fore Murena^  that  is,  preceded  him  in  the  order  of  election.  **  He 
sought  the  quaestorship  along  with  me,  and  I  was  declared  before 
him."  The  order  of  precedence 'among  the  suecessTul  candidates 
was  regulated  by  the  nun^r  of  votes  which  each  received ;  and 
Sulpicius  seeks  to  make  this  a  proof  of  his  superiori^,  in  point  of 
personal  merit,  to  Murena,  because  when  they  both  were  elected 
quaestom,  the  majority  of  Sidpicius  was  greater  than  thai  of  the 
other. 

10.  Nan  est  respondendum  ad  omnia,  "  There  is  no  need  of 
answeiiag  every  objection,"  i.  e.  there  is  no  need  of  going  into  a 
long  discussion  reqsecting  every  objection  which  an  opponent  may 
see  fit  to  raise.  Some  objections  answer  Uiemaelves ;  and  this  is 
one  of  them. 

''1.  Cum  fftultif  6ui.  "That  when  there  are.  msny  candidates 
aifial  m  point  of  merit,  and  only  one  of  them  can  obtain  the  first 
Tank,  the  order  of  merit  and  of  announcement  is  not  the  same,"  dec 
i.  e.  in  annonuicing  the  names  of  the  successful  competitom,  some 
one  of  them  must  of  course  be  named  first,  and  Uie  rest  must  follow 
in  a  certain  order,  but  this  is  no  ^roof  of  relative  merit. — There  is 
fflCMre  in  the  aigument  of  .Sulpicius  than  Cicero  is  willing  to  admit. 
A  greater  number  of  votes  given  for'one  candidate  than  for  anothoTt 
even  when  both  succeed  to  office,  must  be  regarded  as  some  proof 
«f  die  possession  of  superior  merit  in  the  eyee  ol  those  who  give 
those  votes.  Cicero»  it  is  true,  suf^ioses  the  candidates  to  be  ail 
equal  in  point  of  merit,  **parss  dignitate,"  but  this  is  begging  tba 
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qoestioii,  fbv  it  is  the  very  Uiing  to  be  proved.  Beaidee,  he  himeelfyl  nO 
virhen  speaking  of  his  own  case,  attaches,  as  may  well  be  imagined, 
a  great  deal  more  of  importance  to  the  fact,  of  his  having  been  de- 
elaied  quaestor  one  of  the  first,  first  aedile,  and  first  praetor. 
Compare  Or.  in  Pis,  c.  1 :  ^Mequum  quaegtorem  im  primis,  ae^ 
lem  priorenit  praetor  em  primum  cundis  sujfragiu  populiu  Romt^ 
nus  fadehai ;  honUni  ille  horurrem,  mm  generic  dec.,  deferthat.*^ — 
The  student  will  observe,  that  it  is  aedilem  priorem  in  the  passage 
jnst  quoted,  because  there  were  only  two  aedtUsj  but  in  oar  text  it 
is  quaestor  prior  merely  with  reference  to  Sulpicius  and  Murena, 
because  the  number  of  qoaestors  at  the  time  was  quite  large,  and 
if  Sulpicius  had  stood  at  the  head  of  all,  he  would  have  been  called 
piaestor  primus. 

13.  Sed  qrtaesturot  &e,  "  But,  in  truth,  the  quaestorship  allotted 
to  each  of  yon,  was  almost  equally  unimportant."  Literally,  **  the 
qnaestorship  of  each  was  almost  of  equal  importance  in  point  of  lot.** 
The  provinces,  or  duties  of  the  quaestors,  were  assigned  to  them  by 
lot,  and  Kureoa  and  Sulpicius  drew  two  of  the  most  insignificant. 

13.  Lege  Titia.  "  Under  the  Titian  law,"  i.  e.  by  the  opov 
ation  of  this  law.  The  Lex  Titia  (proposed  by  the  tribqne 
Titius,  A.  U.  C.  448)  oidained  that  the  exisdeg  number  of  quaeston 
should  be  doubled,  and  that  they  should  determine  their  provinces  by 
lot.  By  the  operation  of  this  law,  Murena  obtained  an  unimportant 
province,  in  which  he  had  no  chance  of  distinguishing  himself.  By  the 
opeiation  of  the  same  law  (i^  e.  by  being  compelled  to  run  his 
change  in  drawing  lots)  Servius  obtained  a  province  equally  insignl* 
ficant. 

14.  Tu  t^km,  dee.  "  Yea  that  one,  at  which,  when  the  quae»- 
tors  are  allotted  te-the  different  provinces*  a  shout  of  ridicule  is  even 
accustomed  to  be  raised."  The  unlncky  quaestor  who  drew  this 
piovince,  for  his  sphere  of  operations,  was  exposed  to  the  laughter 
of  those  who  stood  around. 

•  15.  Ostiensem,  &e.  *^  The  province  namely  of  Ostia,  not  so 
much  productive  of  influence,  or  conferring  distinction,  as  full  of 
toiband  tioohle/'  The  burdensome-  nature  of  this  province  appcMUV 
to  have  arisen  fimn  the  circumstance  of  Ostia's  being  a  much  fr» 
quented  searport,  and  also  from  the  salt-woiks  in  hs  vicinity.  (Com* 
pare  Graevius  ad  loc.)  Emesti  assigns  a  difieren»  ezplanatio!!, 
"which  we  cwviot^  of  course,  mention  bene.  Consult  CUw.  Cic  a. 
T.  AquainuM. 

16.  Consedii,  "  Settled  down,  from  public  yiew,"  i.  e.  passed 
nol  the  bonods  <of  the.quaestOBship. 

17.  In  quo  excurrere,  dec.    **  In  which  your  merit  might  speed 
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103  ^""'^  "^  bocome  known."    A  metaphw  borrowed  from  duunot- 


18.  Reliqui  Umparit  spaHum,  dec.  "  Tho^  period  of  time  r»- 
mtiniiig  after  tlua  is  next  made  a  subject  of  comparuon,"  i.  e. 
the  mode  in  whicb  yon  have  each  passed  yoor  time  since  the  expira- 
tion of  your  lespectiye  qoaestorthips. 

19.  ifcfie  vr6cnam  mtfttiom,  dee.  "This  city  wai&re  of  an- 
■wenng  legal  questions,  of  drawing  up  writings,  of  protecting 
the  interests  of  clients,  foil  of  perplexity  and  vexadon."  .  We 
haye  here,  arranged  under  three  heads,  all  the  duties  of  a  Roman 
lawyer,  and  Che  whole  is  pleasantly  called  urltana  militia^  in  contra- 
distinction  to  the  real  warfare  in  which  Murena  is  engaged.-— jR^- 
spandewU,  Consult  note  16,  page  09. — Scribendi.  This  refers  to 
the  drawing  up  of  contracts,  articles  of  agreement,  dec. — CavendL 
The  reference  here  is  to  advice  generally :  how  a  case  is  to  be  ar- 
langed,  an  agreement  to  be  made,  dec.  Compare  EmuHy  \Clav. 
Cie.  a.  V.)  :  Caveo  de  jureeontttUis  dteUur^  cum  UHgantUms  aui 
MUgnid  coiUrahentibus^  the  verba  eive  i^cripto^  ottendunt^  quomado 
Ui  insintenda,  resque  eorUrahenda  sit,  ne  causa  cadant,  aut  dedpi- 
uniur." — It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Cicero  refers  in  the  text,  to 
the  Roman  lawyer  or  jurisconsult,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
as  distinct  from  the  orator,  or  pleader  in  the  courts,  Sulpicius  being 
ranked  under  the  former  class. 

20.  Dificultatem  exsorbuU.  **  He  patiently  encountered  every 
difficulty."  The  literal  meaning  of  this  phrase  is  coarse,  but  ex 
pressive.  **  He  gulped  down  every  difficulty,"  and  made  the  best 
of  it. 

104    ^'  ^*  ^  fcientia.    *<  In  that  branch  of  knowledge."     Alluding 
to  the  civil  or  Roman  law. 

2.  Legattts  L,  LucuUo  futt.  In  the  Mithridatic  war.  His  father 
had  been  a  lieutenant  of  Sylla's  in  the  same  war.—  Qua  in  legatione, 
"  During  which  lieutenancy." 

3.  Signa  conhdil ;  manum  corueruit.  **  He  engaged ;  he  fought 
hand  to  himd  with  the  foe."  Manum  eonserere  refers  here  to  the 
personal  prowess  of  Murena.-w5^riia  eonferre  is  merely  ^  to  en- 
gage," "  to  join  battle,"  but  manum  eoneerere^  **  to  come  to 
ckwe  quarters,"  **  to  fight  hand  to  hand,"  dec.  Comp««  the  Gxeek 
form  of  expression,  ftiyvipmt  rat  x'^P^f- 

4.  Asiam  istam  refertam,  dec,  **  That  Asia  of  yours,  crowded 
with  riches,  and  the  abode  of  voluptuousness."  T^e  pronoun  ism 
h—  here  iu  usual  force :  that  Asia  which  you  make  a  source  of  le- 
proach  to  him,  and  about  his  conduct  in  which  yon  mn  contintttllf 
dedaintng. 
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b.  Sic  est  vcrsatus.  "  He  so  condacted  himMlf."  litenny,  <*he  |04 
was  so  employed.'* 

6.  ConcesMom  lieenHam  fingendi.  .**  The  privilege  allowed  ut 
of  uttering  mere  fictions,'*  i.  e.  of  exaggerating  the  senrices  of  Mo- 
rena. — Publicis  Uteris.      **  By  the  despatches  of  that  commander." 

7.  Summa  in  tUroque,  dtc.  "  There  is,  then,  in  each  the  highest 
reputation,  the  greatest  personal  merit;  which,  if  Serrius  shall 
allow  me  so  to  do,  I  will  consider  entitled  to  equal  and  similar  praise. 
But  no  such  thing  is  allowed  me.  He  makes  a  brisk  attack  on  the 
military  art,  he  inveighs  against,"  dec. 

8.  Esse,    **  Belongs  as  a  matter  of  course." 

.9.  MiJU.  The  pronoun  is  he^  merely  idiomatical,  and  not  to  be 
translated.  Unless,  indeed,  we  paraphrase  it,  as  in  a  previous  in- 
stance. (Note  12,  page  101.)  It  may  be  then  considered  as  some- 
what analogous  perhaps  to  our  ordinary  expression,  **  Hark  ye,  my 
friend." 

10.  Forum  non  attigeris  J  '*  Did  you  all  that  while  not  set  foot 
in  the  forum  V — Cum  iis,  qui  in  forOf  dec.  "Are  you  going  to 
contend  in  point  of  personal  merit  with  those  who  have  made  their 
very  dwelling  in  the  forum  .1" 

11.  Positam  in  oculis  esse  gratiam,  "  That  the  ftvour,  which  my 
conduct  had  won,  was  constantly  before  the  eyes  Of  my  countiy- 
men."  And,  therefore,  they  endured  the  more  patiently  my  appeal^ 
ing  so  oflen  before  them. 

13.  Mei  satietaiem.  "  The  satiety  arising  from  my  daily  appeap> 
ance."  This,  of  course,  is  what  commentators  call  oratorie  dietumf 
and  by  no  means  a  copy  of  Cicero's  secret  thoughts. — Magno  mso 
labore.     *'  By  great  exertions  on  my  part." 

13.  Desiderium.'  "  Occamonal  absence."  Literally,  "  the  wanl 
of  us,"  at  times. 

14.  Ad  studiorum  atgue  artium  eontetUionem.  "  To  the  com- 
parison between  your  respective  habits  and  professions."  Studia 
is  here  equivalent  to  mores.  Compare  Com.  Nep.  Vit,  Aleib.  11, 
3 :  "  Poslquam  inde  exjmlsus  Thebas  venerit,  adeo  studOs  eorum 
inservissef"  dec.,  and  Fischer,  bid.  in  Nep.  a.  ▼. 

15.  Qui,  "  How."  Old  ablative  form  for  quo.  More  correctly 
speaking,  qui  is  the  regular  ablative  from  ^t^,  like  miti  from  nutts, 
or  tali  from  talis.  Consult  the  remarks  of  Perizonius,  ad  Sanet 
Min.  3,  14.— Vol.  1,  p.  700,  ed.  Bauer, 

16.  Multo  plus  dignitoHs.  "  A  much  stronger  claim."  DigmUiw 
IS  here  a  claim  founded  upon  personal  worth  or  merit. —  ^igUas  in 
de  noetef  dec.  An  amusing  comparison  now  follows  between  the 
bwyer  and  the  soldier,  puiposely  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  fonoer. 
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104  ^y  ^  bwjer  is  lieie  again  netat  the  juriwoiwult,  in  the  stnet 
tense  of  the  tenn.  ^ 

17.  GMUorum.  The  Rofnan  professional  men  rose  at  an  eailjr 
boor,  to  be  ready  for  their  clients  and  dependants  who  were  veiy 
early  in  attendance.  (Compaze  Horat,  Sat,  1,  1,10.)  So  the  loyees 
of  the  magistrates  were  held  at  an  early  period  of  the  moming. 
SMut  B.  a  c.  28. 
I  ||C  1.  Buecinarum,  The  trumpet  called  buceina  was  ased  for  chan- 
ging the  watches.  Hence  the  propriety  of  the  term,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  denote  early  rising  4it  the  commencement  of  the  morn- 
ing watch,  or  three  o'clock.  The  night  was  divided  into  four 
watchea  of  three  hours  each.  The  first  watch  commenced  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  according  to  our  enumeration  of  time. 

2.  Tu  actumem  vutUuiM.  "  You  arrange  the  form  of  proceeding 
in  a  case."  Compare,  as  regards  the  meaning  of  ocfM,  in  this  pas- 
sage, the  explanation  of  Emesti,  Clav.  Cic.  s.  y.  "  Actio  est  for^ 
mula,  fUA  actor  utUur  vn  tpienderida  reo  lite^  quae  «  jureemuuUis 
fere  ^tcbaiwr.^^  li  is  analagous  to  what  we  call,  at  the  present 
day,  the  "  pleadings"  in  a  case,  that  is,  the  carrying  a  case  on,  in 
accordance  with  technical  written  forms,  until  it  is  ready  for  trial 

3.  He  tut  eoMuUorew.  "  Lest  they  who  ask  your  advice  be  taken 
m  by  others.*^  Understand  captantur. — CapiarUur,  ''Be  taken 
by  the  foe.'* 

4.  Ble  tenet  et  ecit,  dcc.~  **  He  understands  and  well  knows  how 
ih»  forces  of  the  enemy,  you  how  rains,  may  be  {Nrevented  from 
doing  harm."  The  reference,  in  the  words  apiae  fUwiae^  is  to  the 
ancient  action,  "  die  aqua  pluvia  areendoy"  mentioned  in  the  Digests, 
(lib.  39,  tit.  3.  ^1,  eeqq.) :  **  Si  ewi  tyjua  pluvia  damnum  dabit, 
aeiicne  aquae  plutiae  arcendae  avertetur  of  ua."  By  aqua  ptuvia, 
in  this  species  of  action,  the  Roman  lawyers  meant  either  the  water 
produced  b;^  heavy  rains,  or  other  water  swelled  by  rains.  Thus  ~ 
Ulpian  remarks :  <*  Aquam  pluviam  iftetrnttt,  quae  'de  eoelo  cadii, 
atque  imbre  excreMcit ;  give  per  se  haec  coelestis  noceat,  ut  Tubero 
at(,  twe'cum  alia  mixta  sit."  The  action  lay,  when  one,  by  erec- 
tions or  works  of  any  kind,  altered  the  course  of  such  water,  or 
made  it  flow  more  rapidly,  or  caused  it  to  rise  by  compressing  it 
within  narrower  limits,  ftom  all  which  things  danger  was  appre- 
hended by  those  dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  person  who 
did  this  could  be  stopped  in  his  movements.  The  action  also  lay 
when  actual  damage  had  been  ddne :  as,  for  example,  when  one 
constructed  an  embankment  to  keep  oat  the  waters  of  a  neighbouring 
tea  from  his  grounds,  and  the  waters  of  this  fen,  being  afterward 
swelled  by  rain,  and  unable  to  follow  their  old  direction  by  i 
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vf  (he  embuikihent,  8pre«d  in  an  opposite  conne  and  injorod  the]^Qg 
fields  of  a  neighbour.     {Neraiiu9f  as  cited  by  Ulpian  ad.  loc.^^ 
Compare  Cic.  Topic,  c.  9.) 

5.  ExereUtUwr.  The  common  text  has  exereitaius  est^  but  exer^ 
eitatuTf  which  suits  the  context  much  better,  is  given  by  Quintilian 
(9,  3, 32)  who  cites  the  present  passage  from  JUe  tenet  to  regendis  ; 
and  it  is  also  found  in  several  MSS.,  and  early  editions. 

6.  In  propagandU  finibiis.  "  In  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  our 
empire."    Literally,  "  in  carrying  forward." 

7.  In  regendis.  "  In  regulating  those  of  some  field,"  i.  e.  in  an 
action  brought  about  the  boundaiy  line  of  some  piece  of  ground. 
The  contrast  here,  between  the  operations  of  Murena  and  Solpicius, 
is  extremely  amusing,  and  must  hare  been  most  mortifying  to 
the  notions  of  self-importance  entertained  by  the  latter. 

8.  Ret  jnilitaris  virtus,  &c.  *<  The  excellence  of  the  military  ait 
suipasses  that  of  every  other." 

9.  Et  haee  forensi*  lauSt  Ac.  **  And  this  our  reputation  and 
assiduity,  at  the  bar,  lie  sheltered  beneath  the  protection  and  secu- 
fity  which  martial  prowess  affords." 

10.  Sinud  atque  increjmit,  dLc.  "  I^b  soon  as  the  least  suspicion 
of  any  public  commotion  has  arisen."  Literally,  *<has  sounded 
forth."  TumuUiu  appears  to  be  taken  here  in  a  somewhat  more 
general  meaning  than  its  ordinary  one.  The  signification  which 
this  term  usually  has  is  explained  in  a  previous  part  of  this  Tolumo. 
Ck>mpare  note  8,  page  26." 

11.  Artee  noetrae.     Eloquence  and  legal  science. 

12.  Et^  quontam,  dec.  "  And,  since  you  yeem  to  me  to  fondle 
that  science  of  the  law,  as  if  it  were  a  little  daughter  of  yours." 
Compare  the  explanation  given  to  oteulari  by  Emesti,  Clav.  Qie. 
a.  ▼. :.  *'  Osculari,  mmis  nuigni  faeere,  anuire.*' 

13.  Ittud  needo  quid.  **  That,  I  know  not  what,"  i.  e.  that 
something  or  other,  that  really  very  unimportant  matter.  Compare 
note  SI,  page  63.  The  reference  is  to  diy,  technical  law-know- 
ledge. 

14.  ContinemitLf  gravitate,  justuioy  Jide.  The  common  text  has 
these  all  as  genitives,  eontinentiatf  gravitaUs,  juatitia*,  fidei.  •  We 
have  made  the  alteration,  with  Schutz,  after  the  suggestion  of  Lam« 
binus.  In  the  common  reading,  ceteris  ommbus  comes  in  veiy 
awkwardly,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inelegant  form  of  expression  in 
urtutihus  eontinenttae^  dec. 

15.  Quod  quidem  jus  civile  didicisti,  dec.  '*  As  to  your  havii^ 
leanU,  indeed,  the  civil  law,  I  will  not  say  you  have  lost  your  laboiiv 
m  MO  doing." 

83* 
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105  ^^'  Ii^iUm^c^P^^'  '*Intliatbraiiefaof^wledg«."  DUo^ 
flina  is  here  equivalent  to  ioetrina.  Compare  the  language  of 
Cicero,  in  speaking  of  Archimedes  {in  Verr.  4, 68) :  **  Ardkimedewm 
tZbim,  summo  ingenio  hominem  ei  disd^inoy''^  i.  e.  a  man  of  tf%a 
greatest  talent  and  knowledge. 

17.  Mwttiam.  *  '*  Sare."  By  tnurtila  wa  is  meant  a  path  gnarded 
from  all  inroad  or  interruption  from  without,  and  free  from  all  obsta- 
cles and  impediments  within,  i.  e.  a  way  that  leads  with  certainty  to 
some  object. 

18.  Et  admirabUem,  Sec.  **  Both  a  dignity  calculated  to  excite 
Ae  admiration  of  others,  and  a  utility  that  will  call  forth  their 
warmest  gratitude." 

19.  Quae  sunt  in  imperiot  et  in  statu  eivitatis.  **  That  are  coi^- 
nected  with  our  empire  abroad,  and  with  the  condition  of  ourgor* 
ernment  at  home,*'  i.  e.  both  our  foreign  conquests  and  our  civil 
institutions. 

SO.  Cmisitio  et  periculo.    **  By  their  wise  connsels  and  the  dan- 
gen  which  they  encounter,"  i.  e.  by  their  wisdom  and  valour.  Con-  . 
sUio  embraces  both  advice  given  at  home,  and  the  skilful  manage- 
ment of  operations  abroad. 

81.  Quae,  Emesti  says  that  the  words  posse  eonsiHot  dec,  de 
not  harmonize  well,  in  point  of  construction,  with  what,  precedes, 
and  he  therefore  thinks  that  quae  ought  to  be  struck  out  The 
whole  difficulty,  however,  is  easily  obviated  by  considering  the 
clause  from  quae  to  deli^endo  as  parenthetical,  and  we  have  accord- 
ingly inserted  the  marks  of  parenthesis.-^PoM«  permovere,  dec. 
"  To  be  able,  namely,  to  move  with  powerfoi  effect,",  dec. 

92.  TrUfunitios  furores.  '*  The  madness  of  the  tribunes.*'  The 
tribunes  of  the  commons,  as  the  leaders  of  the  popular,  or  demo- 
cratic, party,  were  almost  constantly  at  variance  with  the  patricians, 
and,  in  the  heat  of  these  collisions,  often  proceeded  to  the  most 
extravagant  lengths.  It  was  for  the  consuls,  a^  the  oigan  of  the 
government  at  large,  and  the  representatives  in  feeling,  most  com 
monly,  of  the  aristocratic  party,  to  curb  these  wild  excesses. 

23.  Qui  largitioni  resistat.  «  To  check  the  current  of  corrup- 
tion."— Homines  non  nobiles.    The  same  as  homines  noDi. 

106  ^'  ^^^^"'^^  gratids,  &c.   "  The  most  extensive  influence,  the 
firmest  friendships,  the  warmest* feelings  in  our  behalf."      Graiias 

here  refers  to  those  who  are  under  obligations  for  favours  received^ 
and  studia  to  well-wishers  generally. 

2.  In  isto  vestro  artifUio.  "  In  that  poor  art  of  yours."  Isto 
here  conveys  a  disparaging  idea.  Vestro  refers  to  tike  whole  body 
of  junsconsults  to  which  Sulpicius  belonged. 
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9.  In  torn  tawi  toMfM.  *'  In  m  frivokras  a  icteiiM.*'  Liteniiy,  >  A|* 
«'  so  weak,"  or  "  feeble."  ^^^ 

4.  Res  emm  tHaU  parvaej  6lc.  **For  the  subjects  conneeted 
with  it  are  insignificant  in  their  nature,  being  almost  wholly  confined 
to  single  letters  and  the  punctuation  between  words,"  L  e.  the 
punctuation  of  sentences. — Oceupatae^  literally,  "  taken  up  with.'* 
Cicero  refers  in  this  passage  to  the  technical  minutiae  of  the  legal 
forms  of  the  day.  The  special  pleading,  and  the  techniealitiea  of 
our  own  times,  are  almost  precisely  analogous. 

5.  Enuntialis  vestris  tnysteriiM.  "  Now  that  youi  mysteries  are 
divulged."  This  is  explained  immediately  afier  :  Posset  agi  lege, 
&c. — Totum  est  contemptum  et  ahjectum,  **  Is  become  sltogether 
contemned  and  degrjided,"  i.  e.  has  fallen  into  utter  contempt  and 
disgrace. 

6.  Posset  agi  lege,  neene.  "  Whether  they  could  go  to  law,  or 
not."  Literally,  "whether  it  ?ould  be  gone  to  law  by  them,"  dso. 
Agere  lege  is  '*  to  go  to  law,'  i.  e.  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
law  permitung  an  action  or  suit  to  be  brought.  Compare  the  ex- 
planation of  Emesti,  (C^o.  Cic.  s.  v.):  "Lege  agere,  i.  e.  ex 
lege  pertnUtente  lege  acciisare  vel  petere" — The  student  will  bear 
in  mind,  that  the  meaning  in  this  passage  is,  not  that  few  persone 
formerly  knew  whether  they  had  a^ood  cause  of  action  or  not,  but 
on  what  day  they  could  bring  their  suit,  certain  daya  being  set  apart, 
on  which  alone  law^proceedings  could  take  place,  and  these  days 
being  known  only  to  the  lawyers,  who  kept  them  purposely  con- 
cealed, in  order  to  make  their  clients  entirely  dependant  upon  them. 

7.  Fastos  enim  vtUgo  non  habebant,  "  For  they  had  no  publie 
calendar."  Literally,  "  no  calendar  common  to  all,"  i.  e.  whick 
any  one  might  consult.  The  Fastiy  or  Calendar,  contained  the 
days  of  each  month,  with  a  particular  mark  designating  those  oil 
which  it  was  lawful  (fas )  for  the  praetor  to  hold  court.  Hence 
these  days  were  called  dies  fasti,  and  hence  also  the  name /tffltf 
given  to  the  calendar  itself,  since  from  this  circumstance  it  originally 
derived  all  its  value.  The  appellation  always  continued  to  be  given 
to  it,  although  it  eventually  became  a  record  rather  of  sacred  th«i 
of  legal  days. — The  Poutifez  Maximus  and  his  colieagoe  had  the 
care  of  .the  calendar,  and  an  acquaintance  with  its  contiints  was  lor 
a  long  time  confined  to  the  priests  and  patricians,  the  former  beiQ|r 
all  of  that  order.  The.  early  lawyers,  being  also  patriciansi  were  of 
course,  well  versed  in  the  whole  subject. 

8.  Tamquam  a  Chaldaeis,  The  lawyers,  who  were  cobsnlteA 
Ivy  people  respecting  the  proper  days  for  commencing  lawsuits,  aie 
here  humorously  c<Mnpaxed  to  Chaldaean  astiologeis,  Who  caicttlih 
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106  ^  DAtirities,  tnd  protended  to  be  acquainted  with  Ixiekj  and  un- 
lucky days. 

9.  Cn.  FUnriui.  Hie  son  of  a  freedman,  and  the  scribe  or  cleik 
of  Appios  ClaudiasCaeciis,  a  lawyer  of  the  day.  The  latter  had 
■nailed  in  writing  the  days  proper  for  commencing  actions,  and 
Flayias  stole  or  copied  the  book,  and  published  it,  A.  U.  C.  440. 
In  letam  for  this  isTOur,  he  was  made  comle  aedile  by  the  people^ 
and  afterward  praetor.  The  book  was  called  from  him  Jus  CiviU 
Flavianum.    (Ltv.  9,  46.^C«;.  de  Oral.  1,  Al.—Digeti.  1,  2,  3.) 

10.  Qui  comieum  ocuht  confixerU.  *<  Who  is  said  to  have  trick- 
ed these  knowing  ones.**  literally,  "  who  is  said  to  havo  pierced 
(L  e.  pat  out)  the  eyes  of  these  crows.*'  The  student  will  note  the 
faatee  of  the  subjunctive  in  eanJixeril.^-^'We  haye  here  a  proverbial 
fbnn  of  e]q)res8ion,  applied,  it  is  said,  to  those  who  deceived  very 
ennning  posons.  The  crow  being  remarkable  for  keenness  of  sight, 
to  put  out  a  crow*s  eyes  was  a  figurative  mode  of  designating  a 
mperior  degree  of  keenness  and  craf^.  (Compare  "Ero^mtM,  CML 
1,  cetU.  3,  prov.  75,  sub  fai.)  Camerarius,  and  others,  however, 
give  a  different  explanation  of  this  proverb.  According  to  them, 
birds  of  the  qpedes  here  denoted;  in  fighting  with  other  animals, 
strike  at  their  eyes  ;  and  ought  therefore  to  be  doubly  careful  in 
guarding  their  own.    This  seems  rather  forced. 

11.  Et  singulis  dtebus,  <kc.  **  And  to  have  published,  for  the 
informatbn  of  the  people,  a  calendar,  in  which  each  day  was  marked, 
and  which  they  were  carefully  to  learn."  Literally,  <<a  calendar 
for  each  day,  to  be  carefully  learnt."  This  calendar  contamed  all 
the  days  of  the  year,  and  distinguished  between  those  on  which  an 
action  could  be  brought,  {dies  fastis)  and  these  when  no  legal  pio« 
ceedings  could  take  place,  {dies  nefasti-Y-ln  the  construction  of 
this  sentence,  singulis  diebus  is  to  go  with /a#lo«. 

12.  Lague  iroH  iUi,  "  Thereupon,  the  poor  htwyeis,  in  great 
wxath.'*— Dwrum  ra^xe,  dtc.  "Now  that  the  arrangement  of  the 
days  was  published  and  known  to  all.*' 

13.  Notds  quasdam  eomposueruni,  dec.  « Invented  certain  fcsms 
in  legal  proceedings,  in  order  that  their  intervention  might  be  ne- 
cessary  in  all  cases."  These  forms,  called  notae  because  purposely 
abbreviated,  in  order  that  none  but  the  lawyers  might  understand 
them,  met  eventually  with  no  better  fate  than  the  system  of 
days.  They  were  published  by  Sextus  Aelins  Catus,  and  his  book 
was  named  Jus  Aeliaftum. — Cicero  qnotes  and  ridicules  some  of 
these  forms,  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 

14.  Cumhocfien,&Ai.  In  proceeding  to  ridicule  the  1^  fonna 
of  the  day,  Cicero  here  imaginea  a  controveny  between  two  pavtiea 
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rMpeeting  t^e  tide  to  a  fum  ia  the  Sabine  temtoiy.  Tint  he  svg  \0Q 
gests  a  aimplc  form  of  proceeding,  the  plaintiff  claiming,  and  the  de- 
fondant  denying  his  claim,  and  the  judge  then  giving  hi*  decision. 
But  this  way  of  doing  business  does  not  pl^se  the  lawyers.  They 
miist  have  their  fbrms  and  technicalities,  and  Cioero  then  proceeds 
to  show  in  a  Teiy  amusing  way,  what  these  forms  of  proceeding  aio. 
— ^Render  as  follows :  **  Although  the  following  mode  might  hsTe 
answered  perfectly  well :  *  The  Sabine  farm  is  mine  :*  *  No,  *tis 
mine  :*  and  then  the  decision  of  the  judge  :  the  lawyers  shook  ^eir 
heads  at  this.  *  The  farm,'  says  the  lawyer,  *  which  is  in  the 
country  that  is  called  the  Sabine.*  Verbosely  enough.  Well,  piay, 
what  nextl"  &c. — The  lawyer  and  Cicero  are  here  holding  an 
imaginary 'dialogue,  aud  the  former  is  giving  the  legal  mode  of 
conducting  a  suit,  interspersed  with  occasional  remarks  from  the 
latter. 

15.  Inde  ibi,  doe.  **  I  summon  yea  out  of  court,  from  that  place 
there,  to  contend  with  me  on  the  spot  itself.'*  Jnie  tM  is  a  legal 
pleonasm,  retained  from  the  old  forms  of  the  language,  and  refers  to 
the  place  where  the  opposite  party  is  supposed  to  be  standing  in 
c^urk.  Ernesti  very  unnecessarily  rejects  ibi  with  Gruter,  and  is 
followed  in  this  by 'many  subsequent  editors. — ^The  phrase  ex  pom 
is  based^n  an  old  law-custom.  In  the  earlier  Roman  law,  if  a 
question  arose  about  a  farm,  a  house,  or  the  like,  the  praetor  went 
with  the  parties  Co  the  place,  and  gave  possession  to  which  of  them 
he  thought  just.  But,  from  the  increase  of  business,  this  soon  be- 
came impracticable,  and  then  the  parties  called  one  another  from 
court  (ex  jure)  to  the  spot  in  controversy,  a  fitrm  for  instance,  and 
brought  from  thence  a  turf,  or  clod,  and  contested  about  it  as  about 
the  whole  farm.  It  was  delivered  to  the  person  to  whom  the  praetor 
adjudged  possession.  But  this  custom  also  was  dropped,  and  the 
lawyers  devised  a  new  form  of  proceeding,  which  is  the  one  that 
Cicero  here  ridicules.  The  words  iruU  ibi,  &c.,  as  far  as  voco^  are 
supposed  to  be  uttered  by  the  plaintiff,  and  they  are  the  same  with 
those  that  were  used  wh^n  the  parties  actually  went  to  the  contested 
spot.    The  language  remains  afler  the  actual  form  has  ceased. 

16.  Maam  anuertum.  In  this  old  form  the  supine  is  employed. 
The  expression  ia  a  figurative  one,  and  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
originated  at  a  time  when  the  Romans  determined  their  disputes 
%vith  the  point  of  their  swords.  Others  suppose,  that  the  two  par* 
ties  broke  a  rod  before  the  praetor,  in  a  kind  of  mock  fight,  in  order 
that  one  of  them  might  say  he  had  been  ousted,  or  deprived  of  poe> 
session,  and  might  claim  to  be  restored.  (Compare  Aid.  GcU,  SO^ 
10,  and  Heineedus,  Antiq.  Rom.  p.  682,  ed.  HauboUt,) 
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106    ^^'  ^*  ^"^  petebahLT.    **  He,  of  whom  tlie  daim  wss  mad^'* 
i.  e.  the  defeDdant. — ^The  plaintiff  was  called  petUor. 

18.  Tratuit  idem  jureconauUtu,  &c.  "  The  same  lawyer  now 
doaaes  over,  after  the  maimer  of  a  Latin  flate-player.**  The  flute- 
players  among  the  Romans  were  usoally  natives  of  Latiom.  Com- 
pare livy,  9,  80. — Cicero  allades  here  to  the  custom  that  prevaiiled 
on  the  Roman  stage.  The  flate-player  appears  to  hav^  turned  fraok 
one  actor  to  another,  aiding  each  in  turn  with  a  cadence  adapted  to 
his  voice,  and  the  part  he  was  performing  at  the  time.  In  the  same 
way  the  lawyer,  after  arranging  the  form  of  words  which  one  party 
is  to  utter,  passes  over,  and  does  the  same  kind  office  for  the  other. 

19.  Unde  tu  me,  dec.  **  From  that  place  there,*'  says  he,  **  fioni 
which  you  summoned  me  out  o(  court  to  contend,  I,  in  my  turn, 
sonunon  you."  Unde  does  not  here  denote  an  actual  change  of 
place  in  the  two  parties,  but  only  a  change,  as  it  were,  in  their  legal 
position  towards  each  other,  the  sunmioned  person  becoming  now 
the  summonei.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  best  expressed 
by  a  paraphrase,  "  as  you  summoned  me,  so  now  1,  in  my  turn,  sum- 
mon you." 

SO.  Pulckrum  »e  clc  beatum  jmlaret.  "  Should  think  himself  |ui 
exceedingly  clever  and  able  personage."  We  have  rendered  these 
words  more  according  to  their  spirit  than^  their  literal  meaning-. 
Putare  se  ptUekrum  ac  beatum  is  an  idiomatic  expression,  and  analo^ 
gous  to  our  Engli^  phraseology,  ^  to  have  a  high  notion  of  one's 
■elf,"  '*  to  entertain  a  happy  opinion  of  one*s  own  abilities,"  dtc. 

St.  Atque  aliquid,  dec.  The  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed 
is  this,  lest  the  praetor  should  think  himself  so  clever  and  able  a 
personage,  as  to  make  a  speech  in  his  own  words. 

32.  Carmen.  **  A  set  form  of  words."  Any  set  form  of  words^ 
in  prose  or  verse  was  called  carmen.'^Cnm  ceteris  rdk»,  dco. 
"  Both  absurd  in  other  respects,  and  particulaiiy.  so  in  what  fol- 
lows." In  some  MSS.  and  early  editions  the  words  nuUo  turn 
occur  in  place  of  tZ/o,  which  Graevius  has  adopted.  But  then  there 
is  nothing  to  answer  to  cum  ceteris  rebus, 

S3.  Suis  utrisque  superstitibuSf  &c.  **  Thehr  witnesses  beikig 
present  for  each,  I  order  the  respective  parties  to  proceed  that  way 
Go,"  i.  e.  in  the  presence  of  your  witnesses  here,  T  order  yon  to  go 
to  the  spot  in  controversy. — In  note  15,  we  traced  down  the  legal 
mode  of  proceeding  to  the  bringing  of  a  turf  from  the  contested 
^K>t,  and  then  stated  that  this  custom  also  was  dropped  in  course  of 
time.  The  new  mode  is  now  referred  to.  The  praetor  tells  the 
parties  to  go  to  the  spot,  and  they  make  an  appearance  of  going, 
beaded  by  the  lawyer  to  point  out  the  way.     Then,  after  a  shoi*. 
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interval,  tbe  pnetoi  says,  *<  return,*'  and  Uiey  come  baok  as  it  were,  JQQ 
aiid  are  supposed  to  bear  a  turf.  If  it  appeared  that  one  of  the  parties 
had  been  dispossessed  by  the  other  through  force,  the  praetor  de- 
creed according  to  one  form  ;  if  not,  according  to  another.  The 
possessor  being  thus  ascertailied,  then  the  aetion  about  the  right  of 
property  coomienced.  The  person  ousted,  first  asked  the  defendant 
if  he  was  the  lawful  possessor  {QuaTub  te  in  jure  cantfido  postulo 
on  nes  aueiWf  i.  e.  possessor.)  Tlien  he  claimed  his  right,  and  in 
the  meantime  required  that  the  possessor  should  give  security  nofe 
to  do  any  damage  on  the  farm,  6lc. 

24.  SwperttUibus.  The  common  text  has  priusenJtiJbuM  added 
after  this  word,  but  this  is  a  manifest  pleonasm,  as  supergtet  itsdf 
means  a  present  witness.  Compare  Festus,  **  Superstites  testa 
praesentet  ngnifieai,  &c.,  p.  244,  ed,  land.,  atid  Senrius,  ad  Am. 
8,  339,  who  refers  to  this  same  passage,  and  explains  suferttiiibiui 
by  praeteniibuM, 

25.  Pfoeato  aderdt,  dec.  *'  The  sage  juiisconaull  was  close  at 
hand."    Consult  note  ZZ.'^RedUe  via/m.     Consult  note  23. 

26.  Hiue  jam  ium,  dec.  **  These  forms  af^peared~even  at  that 
day,  I  beliere,  ridiculous  in  their  nature,  among  those  bearded  per- 
sonages thefnselTes,"  i.  e.  the  very  lawyers,  who  invented  them^  ' 
laughed  I  believe  in  secret  at  them.-^Barbatos.  A  long  beard  was 
regarded  by  the  vulgar  as  a  type  of  wisdom.  Hence  the  expres- 
sions, "  barbati  phUos&phif^*  '*  barbati  magiMtri,"  &c.  In  the  early 
days,  however,  to  which  Cicero  alludes,  the  wearing  of  beards  was 

an  ordniary  custom,  and  hence  barbate*  in  the  text  carries  with  it 
the  Uended  idea  of  antiquity  and  pretension  to  superior  wisdom. 

1.  Homines f  cufn  reete,  dec.     '*For  persons,  when  they  had  iQiJf 
traced  themselves  properly  enough,  and  in  a  particular  spot,  to  be 
oniered  to  go  away,'*  du:. 

2.  Bla  onrnioy  dec.  "  All  those  other  forms."— in  jure.  "  la 
court."    Consult  note  23,  p|ge  106. 

3.  Anne  tu  diets  causa  vindieaterist  "-Have  you  made  this 
claim  for  mere  appearance*  sake  V*  L  e.  have  you  made  it  for  mere 
appearance  sake,  or  have  you  a  good  right  1— The  plaintiff  is  thus 
interrogated  by  the  defendant,  who  is  desirous  of  ascertaming  what 
grounds  of  action  he  may  have,  that  he  may  be  able  to  meet  tbe 
claim.  Such  at  least  is  the  ex][danation  of  Ursinus.  But  the  tra» 
meaning  of  this  detached  law-form  is  allowed  by  commentators  to 
be  very  difficult  to  ascertain,  although  the  solution  given  by  Ursurat 
appears  the  most  plausible.-— Dtcu  causa  is  an>old  form  of  expree? 
■ion,  equivalent  hcrt  to  m  spedem.  Oompan-  Ernesti,  Qkm, 
Cic  a.J. 
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In  nutmbua  jactaUi  et  exeustA,  <'  WeH  bandied  and  exsiB- 
"  Excutio  gets  the  meaning  of  "  to  examine"  from  its  piinu* 
tive  impoit"  to  ahake  oat  the  conteiitoof  any  thing,"  and  ascertais 
im  this  way  what  it  containa. 

6.  Inamffjtma  jrudemtiat,  '*  TotaDy  devmd  of  aenae,"  i  e.  <rf 
acij  imtional  meaning. 

6.  Nam  ewm,  d&c.  ^  For  althoagh  reiy  manj  admitable  princi' 
plea  have  been  laid  down  by  our  lawa." — IngtniU.  "  By  the  irg!fr> 
iiQi^.'* 

7.  Infirmitatem  ctmsUii.     "  A  natural  weakness  of  judgment.** 
-I*  tutorum  potestaU.    ^  Under  the  control  of  guardians." 

8.  Qnue  pottstaU  mMlierum,  die.  These  appear  to  have  been 
ihe  guaidiana  whom  the  woman  chose  ex  iestamento  vtn*.  {Cufos^ 
Oburv.  8,  11.)  Alciatus  thinks,  that  they  had  slaves  of  tbeira 
made  pubiic  ones,  and  then  appcnnted  them  their  guardians.  Hiese, 
although  not  exactly  slaves  any  longer,  in  the  full  sense  of  th@i  term, 
aa  regarded  a  private  owner,  were  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
actually  free,  because  the  public  was  their  master.  Such  persons 
were  still,  from  their  previous  relation  to  the  former  ownen,  more 
or  less  under  their  influence  and  control,  even  after  the  owner^p 
bad  been  tnmsfened.     (Alciat.  Perierg.  9,  19.^ 

9.  Sacra.  **  The  sacred  rites  connected  with  families."  Among 
the  Romans,  each  gem  had  certain  sacred  rites  -  peculiar  to  itself, 
which  the  father,  or  head  of  each  famiHa  composing  the  gens,  was 
bound  to  perform.  These  rites  went  with  the  inheritance.  Com- 
pare Cic.  pro  dam.  13 ;  **  Quid  ?  taera  Clodiaegeniis  cur  nOereunii 
quod  in  te  est  VI  So  also,  de  Leg.  2,  9 .  Sacra  privata  perpefuA 
maihento,"  to  which  Cicero  gives  the  following  inteipretation  (c. 
19)  :  "  De  sacris  Kaec  tit  utia  senteTUia  ut  eonsarveniur  semper,  et 
deinceps  familiis  prodantur,  et,  ut  in  legs  posui,  perpetua  sini 
sacra." — >What  was  called  **  detestatio  sacrorum"  took  place,  when 
it  was  announced  to  an  heir  or  legatee,  that  he  must  adopt  the 
•acred  rites  that  followed  the  inheritance. 

10.  Ad  eoemptumes  fadendas.  **  To  make  purchases  of  estates 
encumbered  by  these  rites."  Literally,  "  for  the  purpose  of  making 
purchases."  In  order  to  remove  the  incumbrance  of  fanuly  rites» 
a  fictitioas  sale  of  the  property  was  made  to  some  old  knd  childless 
person,  and  then  the  same  property  waa  purchased  back  from  him. 
in  this  way  the  law  was  completely  evaded^  thera  being  no  heir  or 
devisee  who  was  to  maintain  the  family  rites  in  the  present  case* 
—•This  custom  is  very  neatly  aUuded  to  by  Cnrius,  one  of  Oiceio't 
ftiends,  in  a  letter  to  tbe  orator.  {Bp.  Af  Faun.  7,  S9.)  '<  Sum 
Xpfitrti  ylv  tuus,  Kvfitrti  il  Attici  nostri :  ergo  fructua  eat  fuas^  fnai^ 
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•/^ffhtm  illhta  ;  pud  fiUdem  «t  inter  aenet  eoimiianaUs  tenale  pr(h1(yy 
iUipaerUr  egerit  nohmuUum." 

11.  Jn  amni  denique,  &c.  "  tn  fine,  thioiighoat  the  whole  com- 
pM8  of  the  civil  law,  they  hvre  abandoned  the  spirit,  hare  retained 
ttie  mere  letter."    literally,  **  the  mere  wofrds  themselyee." 

^12.  In  mUeujtu  kbrit*     "  In  the  writings  of  some  lawyer." 

13.  Id  nomen.  Caia.  Accoxding  to  Cicero's  hnmoroas  ezplana 
tidh,  thev  found  the  name  Caia  applied,  in  the  works  of  some  law- 
yer or  other,  to  a  female  who  had  contracted  matrimony  by  the  rite 
called  coitnpho.  Now  this  happened  to  be  her  true  name.  But 
they  thought  there  was  a  great  mystery  concealed  under  the  appel- 
lation, and  hence,  in  all  legal  proceedings  connected  with  the  rita 
termed  eoHmptio,  every  female  labout  to  eontrsct  matrimony  in  that 
way  was  called  by  them  Com. — It  will  readily  be  perceived,  that  the 
lidkole  here  is  a  gooii  deal  oventrained.  Casus,  as  applied  to  the 
male,  and  Caia  to  the  female,  were  mere  terms  of  convenience  in 
the  oU  Roman  law-ibrms. 

14.  Quae  eoimptumemffcereui.  '*  Who  contracted  matrimoi^ 
by  the  rite  tensed  eoimpHo.**  There  were  three  modes  of  contract 
jsig^nairiage  among  the  Romans,  termed  respectively,  (^farreaiio, 
uauSf  and  coen^tio.  By  the  last^  of  these  was  meant  a  kind  of 
mutual  purchase,  when  a  man  and  woman  were  married  by  deliver* 
mg  to  one  another  a  sihall  piece  of  money,  and  r^ieating  certain 
words.  What  these  wordf  weie  is  not  clearly  ascertained.  Boe* 
thius  {ad  Cie.  Top.  3X  gives  rather  the  meaning  than  the  actual 
form  of  expression.  {Hemece.  Antiq.  Rom.  p.  133,  ed.  HauboU.) 
It  is  more  dun.  probable,  iiom  the  language  of  Cicero  in  the  text, 
tiiat  one  of  the  forms  was  that  which  is  generally,  though  perhaps 
erroneously,  thought  to  have  been  common  to  both  eatrfarreatio  and 
eoempHo.  **  Ubi i^  Caius,  ibi  egr^  Caia,"  i.  e.  "Where  you  aio 
master,  I  am  mistress." 

'5.  Jam  iUud.  *'T^e  follpwing  too.**  Compare  as  to  thfl 
peculiar  force  of  )cw>  io  this  clause,  note  3,  page  86. 

16.  Utrum  diem  tertiumt  dec.  "  Whether  the  expression  *  third 
dliy,*  or  'day  after  to-moirow;'  'judge*  or  *  arbiter,*  'action,'  of 
'  suit,'  ought  to  be  employed."  This  is  aiiodier  unfair  hit  at  the 
kwyars.  In  the  cautious  and  guarded  language  of  the  ancient 
pleadings,  as  in  those  of  modem  times,  two  terms  were  frequently 
med  to  designate  the  same  thing.  Thus  they  woidd  say^  V  Diem 
terlium  me  perendinum  :"—**■*  jvMcam  arbitrumive :" — rem  **  sw0 
litem."  These  fofms  were  commonly  given  by  the  ancient  juris* 
I  in  an  abbreviated  style.  Thus,  I.  D.  T.  S.  P.  which  is  the 
In  diam  tertitun  si»e  perendinum,  T.  I.  A.  V.  P.  V.  IX 
34 
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107^°'^*^*"^  to  Tempore  judieem  arhiirmmve  peto  ut  ies.  And  agm 
Q.  R.  S.  L.  D.  O.  for  Quam  rem  site  UUm  ikere  opartei.  (Coo- 
•iilt  Briseaittue,  deformultM,  6lcJ) 

17.  Pireniuium.     From  perendie,  **  Quasi  peremta  die,"  nyi 

Charisius,  that  is,  the  day  afim  a  whole  interreiiing  day  haa  passed. 

>  Perendimu  is  eqamlent  to  ierfhu  dies,  since  the  Romans,  in  coont- 

I  ing,  always  included  the  day  from,  and  the  day  to  which  they 

V  counted. 

I  18.  Dignitae  eonsularie,      «  Any  tiUe  to  the  consulship,"  L  e. 

It  never  has  carried  with  it  that  degree  of  ^merit,  which  could  claim 
the  consulship  as  ito  pecaliar  right 

19.  Ex  rebue  Jiaie  commentieHsque.     '*  Of  fictions  and  subtle 
devices." — Or^^tiae  vera  muUo  etiam  nUnoreer    "  And   far  fewer 

i  claims  still  to  the  favour  of  others,"  i.  e.  far  less  of  what  might  lay 

others  under  obligations  to  you,  and  in  this  way  secure  their  fiiyour 
*  and  interest. 

i  20.  Gratum.    **  Calculated  to  gain  inflnenee,"  i.  e.  so  peculiarly 

'  icceptable  to  either  party,  as  to  lead  him  to  regard  it  in  the  light  of 

a  special  favour,  done  him,  and  to  induce  him  to  cherish  friendly 
{  feelings  jn  return. 

31.  Sed  etiam  iUud^  &c.      "  But  even  that  form  of  address, 

which  was  for  some  time  customary,  *  May  I  consult  you'l?      This 

;  form  of  words,  Licel  coneulere  7  used  to  be  uttered  by  the  client, 

i  when  he  came  to  consult  the  lawyer ;  and.,  the  formal  reply  of  the 

!  latter  was  "  ConstdeJ'^      Cicero  jalludes  in  the  text  to  this  fashion 

being  now  oat  of  date,  meaning  to  imply,  in  a  playful  way,  that  the 

lawyers  were  not  regarded  by  their  cUente  with  as  much  veneration 

and  respect  as  formerly,  and  that  there  was  now  more  of  familiarity 

in  addressing  them. 

22.  In  ea  prudentia.  **  In  that  branch  of  knowledge."  la  that 
species  of  wisdom. — Rebus  prolaiis^  **  During  a  vacation  of  the 
courts,"  i.  e.  when  the  courts  of  law  are  closted,  and  the  aid  of  the 
lawyer  is  not  at  present  i^eeded.  Rebus  prdaHs  literally  means, 
"  when  matters  are  put  off,"  i.  e.  to  the  next  opening  of  the  courts. 
Compare  as  regards  its  general  meaning,  PUuUus,  (C«|iti«.  1|  1* 
10) :  **  Ubi  res  prclaJUu  suntf  cum  nis  lumxnes  eunt,^* 

23.  Et  perpauciSf  &c.  "  Within  the  compass  of  both  a  veiy 
few  and  by  no  means  obscure  words."  The  allusion  is  to  the  wri^ 
ten  law,  or^tM  scriptum.  Compare  Manutius  :  <*  Loquitur  dejun 
scripto :  quod  cum  et  breve  sit,  et  minime  ohseurum^  cognosci  $h 
omtixbus  faeUe  possit." 

108     1*  Homini  vehementer  oceupdto.     "  Although  a  man  complete^ 
engrossed  by  other  ajQbirs." — StotnaeAum  maveritis.    There  is 
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■bme  huinoar  in  this.  Ciceio  will  only  meddle  with  the  civil  law  in|^03 
case  he  is  provoked  to  the  step,  since  otherwise  he  would  not  lake 
the  trouble  of  bestowing  a  single  thought  upon  it. — We  must  not, 
however,  suppose  that  these  were  hia  real  sentiments.  From  his 
own  account,  the  civil  law,  at  one  time,  occupied  a  large  share  of 
his  attention;  Compare  Cie.  Brut.  89 :  **  Ego  autemjuru  ehilis 
studio  tnultum  operae  daJbam  Q.  Scaevolaet  P.  /*.,  qui  quamquam 
nemini  se  ad  docetidum  dabaty  tamen,  conatdentihus  respondendo, 
studioso*  audiendi  docebat. 

8.  Etenim  qwu  de  scnpto  aguntur,  dee.  "  For  all  that  relates 
to  matters  of  writing  has  been  reduced  by  this  time  to  written 
forms,"  i.  e.  all  the  writing  business  of  the  profession  is  contained 
in  certain  forms  already  reduced  to  writing. 

3.  Tarn  anguste.  ^*  In  terms  so  concise."  Referring  to  the 
abbreviations  so  much  indulged  in  by  the  Roman  lawyers,  and  some 
specimens  of  which  have  been  given  under  note  16,  page  107. — 
Quo  ego  non  possim,  &c.  '^*  That  I  cannot  teli  about  what  it  treats.** 
—Qua  de  re  agitur  is  a  law-phrase,  denoting,  when  applied  to  a 
written  form,  the  nature  and  object  of  that  form ;  and  when  re- 
ferring to  a  suit  or  controversy,  the  point  on  which  that  controversy 
turns.     Compare  Oie.  Brut.  79. 

4.  Quae  conmlutUur  autem^  dtc.  "  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  matters  about  which  advice  is  asked,  are  replied  to  at  very  little 
risk." — ^The  explanation  which  Cicero  immediately  subjoins  is  ex* 
tremely  amusing.  If  you  answer  as  you  ought,  you  will  pass  for  a 
second  Servius  ;  if  otherwise,  men  will  give  you  credit  for  a  pro* 
fouiid  acquaintance  with  the  controverted  points  of  the  law,  which 
leads  you  thus  to  differ  in  opinion  from  others. 

6.  Etiam  carUroitersum  ;W,  &c.  "  You  will  even  appear  to  bo 
wel>  versed  in  the  knowledge  and  handling  of  the  controverted  points 
of  the  law."  Literally,  **  the  controversial  law."  Compare  Mana- 
das :  **  Controversum  jus,  quod  interpretaiioms  est  dubiae^  et  de 
quo  disputare  licet  in  utramque  partem.*^ 

^.  Isti  vestrae  exerciiatumi,  "That  profession  of  yours."  Ves- 
trae  refers  to  the  whole  body  of  jurisconsults. — Ad  honorem.  "For 
advancement  in  the  state."      ^or  the  enjoyment  of  public  honoum. 

7.  Initio.  "  In  the  beginning  of  their  career." — Hoc.  Eloquence 

8.  Jstuc  potissimum  sunt  delapsi,  "  Have  slid  down  generally 
tpeaking  into  that  voeatbn  of  yours."  Literally,  "  into  that  place 
where  you  are." 

9  hi  Graecis  artifieibus.  "  In  the  ease  of  the  G.eek  musicians." 
Artifex  is  a  general  term  for  one  who  exercises  an  art  or  employ- 
ment of  any  kind.      Hence  artifices  sccnici,  "  players,"  artifez 
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\QQrheUfneut^  « « ifaetorician ;"  and  ao,  aa  regaida  ita  usage  inlbo 
preaent  caae,  we  have  the  foUowiiig  in  Qointoa  CmdTia,  6, 1 :  <*  iVan 
vaUs  moio,  sed  eUam  artiJiceM  cumfidihuM  am  generU  ibtatt.** 

10.  AuloedoM.  Some  few  editiona  have  auleUu.  The  Com 
cUkarocdos  ia  giyen  by  Qnintilian  (8,  3)  and  moat  eailj  edittons. — 
Cilharoedi.  ♦»  Perfonnen  on  the  haip."  The  eUharistat  menif 
played  upon  the  haip  ;  the  dtkaroedi  accompanied  the  plajrmg  with 
their  Toico.  The  Greek  etymology  ia  in  accofdanee  with  this  :  c(0- 
nptaidi  from  Kiddpa  and  atUa. 

11.  Devtmre.  This  yeib  appeaia  to  imply  here,  that  they  came 
to  the  atudy  of  the  law,  becauae,  they  cannot  do  any  better.  Com- 
pare the  language  of  Emeati,  ifi  ezplainmg  the  foice  of  dnemq,  {ad 
Or.  in  Verr.  5,  48.) :  "  VeyemrerceUdicUurdeiitf  pU  alifuoveni' 
uni  perfugii  eauaa,  mppUcandi  causOf'*.  d&e. 

12.  Magmu  dicendi  labors  dec.  "  Great  ia  the  toil  that  qoalifies 
for  public  apeaking,  great  the  art  itaelf,  great  ita  dignity,  and  moat 
great,  too,  Uie  influence  connected  with  it." 

13.  Salubntas  quaedam.  The  meaning  of  Giceio  ia,  that  what 
the  lawyer,  (»,  aa  we  would  aay,  apecial  pleader,  does  lor  hia  chent, 
eonducea  to  aafety,  whereaa  the  orator  enaurea  aafety  itaelf.  The 
lawyer  preparea  what  may^  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  iaane  of  the 
caae,  and  may  conduce  to  a  auoceasful  defence  ;  but  the  orator  ac- 
compliahea  that  issue,  and  establishes  that  defence.  The  idea  then, 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  sahtbritas  quaedam  ia  beat  expresaed-by 
a  paraphrase  :  *'  What  may  conduce  to  aafety,"  while  by  sahu  qPM 
la  meant  "  aafety  itaelf."  The  language  ia  figurative,  and  ia  borrow- 
ed from  the  condition  of  the  human  frame,  at  one  time  enjoying  *'  a 
kind  of  health,"  at  another  "health  itself." 

14.  In  qua  si  satis  profecissem,  "  Had  I  made  any  great  prog- 
ress in  this  art,"  L  e.  in  the  art  of  public  speaking ;  in  oratoiy. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  mere  language  of  assumed  modesty.  Cice- 
vo's  secret  vanity  suggested  far  different  ideas  in  reality. 

16.  ArUs.  "  Professions." — Quae  possuni  locare,  dec.  "  "Which 
are  capable  of  placing  men  in  the  highest  degree  of  peraonal  con- 
ffideration,"  i.  e.  of  raising  the^  to  the  highest  place  in  public  esti- 
mation. By  dignitaa  is  here  meant  public  esteem  founded  on  private 
worth. 

16.  Ceterae  tamen  virtutes^  &c.  <*  The  other  kinda  of  merit  it 
la  true  avail  much  of  themselves,  namely,  justice,  good  faith,"  dx. 
Vtrtutea  is  here  used  in  the  sense,  not  of  virtues,  but  meritorioas 
qualities,  for  eloquence  and  military  talent  are  included  in  the  number. 
•^Ipsae  per  se.  "  Even  apart  from  eloquence."  Compare  Manii> 
tina :  *'  Separatim  singulae,  etiam  sine  eloquentia.** 
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17.  Sed  ftune  dispiUo,     '*  But  I  am  now  arguing.** — Iruita  ct^XQS 
juMque  virtute.    *'  The  innate  worth  of  each  particular  individual/* 
Compare  Manutiua  :  "  Nam  neque  or*  imperatoris,  neque  bonifa^ 
eultaa  oratoris  mrtute*  insiuu  mint,  ted  exirinsecus  assuntuntur,** 

18.  Aliquis.  In  some  editions  aliqui. — BeUicum  canere,  "  To 
sound  forth  the  signal  for  war."  With  bellieum  supply  carmen.  The 
term  denotes  the  blast  of  the  trumpet  summoning  to  arms.  Com« 
pare  Livy,  (36,  18.) :  "  A  Macedonia  Philippum  ubi  primum  hellu 
cum  earn  audiseet,  arma  capturum." 

19.  Ingtnioaue  poeta  el  auctor  valde  bonus,  ^*  An  ingenious 
poet  and  excellent  writer."  Ennius  is  meant,  and  Cicero  thenpnv 
ceeds  to  ^oote  from  him.^ — Proeliie  promulgaHs.  **  When  battles 
are  procUiimed."  This  expression  has  somewhat  of  a  poetical  tinge, 
and  is  probably  imitated  or  altered  from  some  lost  passage  of  Ennius. 
As  it  stands  now,  it  could  not  of  course  find  its  way  into  an  hexr 
ameter  line. 

1.  PellUur  e  medio,     Cicero  quotes^  from  liie  8th  book  ofthelQQ 
Annals  of  Ennuis.     The  full  passage  is  given  by  Aulus  Gellius, 
(20,  10,)  and  we  will  cite  it  here  in  order  to  make  the  references,  on 
the  part  of  the  orator,  more- intelligible  :~- 

"  Pellitttr  e  medio  eapientia ;  vi  geritur  res ; 
Spemitur  orator  bo7ms ;  horridus  miles  anuUurf 

'    Itaud  doctis  dictis  certantes,  sed  maledicHs, 
Miscent  inter  sese,  inimicitias  agitaiues : 
Non  ex  jure  manu  eofisertum,  sed  mage  ferro 
Rem  repetunty  regnymque  petunt^  vadunt  solida  vs." 

The  words  axe  given  more  according  to  the,  earlier  orthography, 
by  Hesselios,  in  his  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Ennius,  p.  79,  seq. 
In  the^  second  line,  the  final  s  in  horridus  is  elided  in  scanning,  be* 
fore  the  initial  consonant  of  miles.  The  early  Romans  did  not 
soand  the  final  s  in  words,  if  the  next  word  began  with  a  consonant. 
The  practice  began  to  disappear,  however,  about  the  time  of  Cicero, 
The  last  traces  of  this  elision  are  found  in  some  parts  of  the  poetry 
of  Lucretius,  Catullus,  and  Cicero  himself.-^So  in  the  5th  line, 
some  read  magis  in  place  of  magCf  making  in  the  scanning  the  eli* 
sion  magi\  Others  r^ad  at  once  korridu'  miles,  and  magi*  ferro,  as, 
for  example  Hesselius. — ^The  other  various  readings  in  these  lines, 
such  as  ToUitur  for  PeUitur,  and  manum  foi  manu,  need  not  be 
dwelt  upon  here. 

3/  Ista  vestra,  dec.     "  That  wordy  and  counterfeit  wisdom  of 
youi)B."  More  literally,  "  that  wordy  counterfeiting  of  wisdom,"  du: 
'  The  allusion  is  to  the  unmeaning  forms  and  subtleties  of  the  I^^vtr, 

84* 
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109  8-  iVitm  M^ttm  oiKofiM,  &e.  **  Not  only  be  who  is  imBgnaaMm 
in  speaking,  and  a  mere  talker,  but  even  the  good  one." — Horridum 
mUs  amatur.  *^  The  rough  aoldier  ia  caieased.*'—- Toluai  jmeet, 
**  Lies  entirely  neglected."  Ck>mpaxe  aa  to  the  force  of  jqcbo  iierB, 
note  1,  page  103. 

4.  Mage,  An  old  form  for  magu.  Perizomua  maintains,  that 
both  magi*  and  mage  were  originally  adjectiTOs  of  the  positive  de- 
gree, like  poHe  and  foU,  (Ad  Sanet,  Min.  2,  10.— Vol  1,  p.  380, 
ed.  Bauer.) 

5.  StUue.  This  waa  the  ordinary  inatrument  for  wiitii^.  It 
vraa  sharp  at  one  end,  and  broad  at  the  other.  They  wrote  with  it 
on  tablets  covered  with  wax.  When  they  wished  to  correct  any  ihii^ 
which  they  had  written,  they  turned  the  etUuSf  and  smoothed  tlie 
wax  with  the  broad  end.  Hence,  Mtepe  stilum  verias,  <*  make  te- 
quent  corrections."    {Horat.  Sai.  1,  10,  72.) 

6.  Umbra  soli.  **  The  shade  of  retirement  to  the  beams  of  the 
0un,"  i.  e.  the  retired  life  of  the  lawyer  to  the  active  one  of  ths 
soldier.  So  viia  umbratilia  is  applied  to  a  rettred,  stodioos,  or  cobh 
paratively  inactive  life,  (Ctc.  Tuse.  9,  11,)  and  cratio  umbraiilis  to 
a  philosophical  discourse,  (Cie.  Orat.  19,)  as  marking  the  contrast 
between  the  retired  habits  of  the  philosopher  and  the  more  active 
life  of  the  public  speaker.  So  in  the  present  case  the  Uvea  of  the^ 
lawyer  and  soldier  are  contrasted. 

7.  Prima.  "  First  in  in^)ortance." — Ommum  princeps.  "  Tba 
6rBt  of  all."    Alluding  to  the  glorious  resultsof  the  Roman  arms. 

8.  Haec.  "  These  services  of  Murena.  "—Dem<»M/rat  "  Strives 
to  show." — Cum  mulierculie.  **  With  mere  women."  The  term 
muliereulay  the  meaning  of  which  we  have  here  softened  down,  re- 
fers to  the  effeminate  and  dissolute  habits  of  the  Asiatics  general^, 
and  the  enervating  effects  which  resulted  from  them. , 

9.  Neque  mtm,  <Scc.  «  And  only  a  few,  for  the  merits  of  the 
cause  are  not  contained  in  this."  Supply  before  neque  the  woid% 
ei  pauea  modo,  or  something  equivalent. 

10.  Cum  (rraecie.  As  the  Romans,  dyring  the  Mithridatic  war, 
came  in  contact  principally  with  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  Cicero  here 
makes  mention  of  their  other  wars  with  the  Greek  nation  generally. 
-—For  an  account  of  the  different  individuals  mentioned  by  the 
ppeaker,  consult  Historical  Index. 

11.  JUe  hostie.  Referring  to  Mi^hridates.  It  is  tho  same,  in 
effect,  as  if  he  had  said,  "  and  such  a  foe  as  ^(ithridate8." 

12.  Aniiocho.  Antiochus  is  here  brought  in  as  an  Ar iatic  mon- 
arch, and  the  war  that  was  waged  with  him  is  allude  t  to  as  ao 
Asiatic  one. 
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18.  L,  iSfetfio..  Consul  with  Laelios,  A.  U.  G.  662,  and  rax-109 
liamed  Asiaticas  for  his  success  in  this  war. — Parjita  cum  PubliOf 
4cc.  The  allttsioD  is  to  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  Afhcanus,  the 
conqueror  of  4Ianmbal.  He  Tolunteered  to  serve  as  lieutenant  under 
his  brother,  L.  Scipio,  in  this  war  against  Ant^hus,  and  hence  the 
gloiy  of  the  contest  is  said  by  Cicero  to  have  been  shared  betweeo 
them. — We  have  adopted  parHCa,  the  emendation  of  Lambinus,  in 
place,  of  par  to,  as  given  by  the  common  text  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  supeiioiity  of  the  fonner,  although  the  latter  is  advo- 
cated by  Emesti. 

14.  Cognomine  ip»o.  Alluding  to  his  surname  Afidcanus.  Pub- 
lias  Scipio  was  the  first  Roman  general  ik^  took  his  name  .from  a 
conquered  countiy.— r^Ex  Asias  nomine.  Alluding  to  the  surname 
of  Asiaticus,  bestowed  on  L.  Scipio. 

16.  M.  Cdtonu,  Cato  the  censor. — Ut  ego  miki  statuo.  "As 
1  imagine."  The  editors  make  a  difficulty  here,  when  none  in  fact 
exists.  Beck,  following  some  of  the  MSS.  and  early  editions,  reads 
statuamy  which  is  only  a  softer  way  of  expressing  the  meaning  of 
s/oAco,  and  equivalent  to  ut  judicem  de  tentu  meo.  Schiitz,  on  the 
other  hand,  thinks  the  words  ut  ego  miki  Mtatuo  a  corruption,  and 
•suggests  the  following  emendation  for  the  whole  clause,  '*  qyum 
e*set  in  eo  ammi  status  talis,  qualem  in  te  esse  videoJ**  This, 
however,  is  re-whting,  not  correcting. 

16.  Nunquafn  esset  profectus.  The  common  text  has  aim  Sci- 
pione  after  n^nqv/un,  which  is  an  historical  blunder,  originating  veiy 
probably  from  some  idl&,glo88.  In  the  war  against  Antiochus,  M.  Cato 
accompanied  M.  Acilius  Glabrio,  not  Scipio.  Compare  Livy,  36, 21. 

17.  Neque  vero  cum  P.  Africano,  dec.  "  Nor  would  the  senate» 
in  truth,  have  engaged  Publius  Africanus  to  go  as  lieutenant  to  his 
brother."  The  elegance  of  the  phraseology,  egisset  cum  Africano 
ut  proficisceretur,  (literally,  "  have  arranged  with  Africanus  that  h9 
should  go,")  atones  in  some  degree  for  its  want  of  historical  coirect- 
ness.  Scipio  was  not  requested  by  the  senate  to  accompany  his 
brother  as  Ijeutenant ;  but,  when  a  difficulty  was  about  to  arise  in 
that  body  respecting  the  .provinces  of  the  new  consuls,  L.  Sc^io 
and  Laelius,  he  declared,  that  if  they  would  give  his  brother  the 
province  of  Greece,  he  would  go  with  him  as  his  lieutenant. '  This, 
of  course,  settled  the  question.  Compare  Livy,  37, 1 :  "P.  Scipio  - 
Africanus  dixit y  *Si  L.  Scipioni,  fratri  suo,  provinciam  Oraeciam 
decrevissent,  se  legatum  iturum.*  Hate  vox,  magno  adsensu  audita, 
mshtUt  eertamen.*^ 

1.  Quid  Mithridates  potuerit^  dec.   Cicero's  oration  in  favour  of  1 1 A 
the  Manilian  law  b  the  best  commentary  on  this  whole  passgge.*^ 
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WQQtti  vir  fuerit.    <<  What  kind  of  man  he  was."     Qut  is  heie  e«e« 
gantly  used  for  qtudis. 

8.  Pugna  exeUalum.  "  Only  aroused  to  more  vigorous  efibrte 
hj  the  loss  of  a  battle."  Sylht  Jiad  defeated  Archelaus,  a  general 
of  Mithridates,  with  great  loss,  at  Chaeionea.  {Plut.  Vit.  SyU.  c. 
16.)^— The  true  reading  here  is  extremely  doubtful.  We  bare 
adopted  that  given  by  Emesti. 

3.  Non  rudtM  imperator.  **  No  raw  commander."  This  is  what 
Qrammarians  call  a  Utotes  (Xir^f ,)  where,  by «  negation  of  the 
contrary,  more  is  implied  than  expressed.  SyUa  was  in  fact  eminent 
for  militaiy  talents. 

4.  Bello  invectuMy  dec.  **  After  having  traversed  all  Asia  in 
hostile  aiiay."  The  common  text  has  eum  heUo,  but  we  have  re- 
jected the  preposition  with  Emesti  and  others. 

0.  Cum  pace  dimitit.  This  is  mere  oratorial  exaggeration.  Sylla 
granted  peace  to  Mithridatcs,  not  because  he  found  it  impossible  to 
conquer  that  monarch,  but  because  his  own  presence  was  required 
in  Italy,  where  the  opposite  faction  had  raised  fresh  troubles.  Com- 
pare Emesti,  ad  loe. 

6.  Rationes  et  eopias  belli.  "  His*  revenues  and  armies." — OcC" 
anum  cum  Ponto.  His  object  was  to  attack  the  Romans  on  the  east, 
while  Sertorias,  in  Spain,  did*  the  same  on  the  west.  Compare  the 
Oration  for  the  Manilian  law,  chapter  4. 

7.  Duobus  ednsulibus.  LucuUus  and  Gotta,  A.  U.  0.  679. — Iteu 
"  With  this  view." — Alter  Mithridatem^  dec.  Alluding  to  LucuUus. 

8.  Alterius  res  calamitosae.  "  The  disastrous  operations  of  the 
one."  The  reference  is  to  Gotta.  This  commander,  thinking  that 
he  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  gaining  a  victory  before  LucuUus  could 
join  him,  gave  battle  to  Mithridates,  but  was  defeated  both  by  ste 
and  land,  with  the  loss  of  60  ships  and  all  their  crews,  as  well  as 
4000  land  forces.     {Plut.  Vit.  LucuU.  c.  6.) 

9.  Nam,  cum,  dtc.  "  For  when  the  fury  of  the  whole  war  had 
centred  beneath  the  walls  of  the  people  of  Cyzicus."'  Compare  the 
Oration  for  the  Manilian  law,  chapter  8. 

10.  Asiae.  Referring  to  the  Rbnian  province,  as  appears  from 
what  follows  immediately  after,  "  tola  pater  et  provincial*  As 
regards  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Asia,  consult  note  12,  page  72. 

Ill  Et  omnes  copiae,  &c.  Compare  note  11,  page  77. — Et 
omnes  is  the  emendation  of  Graevius,  from  one  of  his  MSS.,  in 
place  of  the  common  reading  ut  omnes. 

12.  Pugnam  navalem,  <Stc.  Compare  noCe  14,  page  77. — CoH- 
tento  cursu,  <&c.  "  In  rapid  course,  under  the  fiercest  leaden  " 
Com{,are  note  15,  page  77. 
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18.  Noma  optbus^  &c.    ConqMire  note  2,  page  78.  110 

14.  Sed  Hon  id  agimuM.  "  But  that  ia  not  our  prment  object." 
More  literaJly,  **  we  ace  not  now  endeayouring  to  do  that." 

16.  JSenaius  et  popidua  Romamu.'  The  senate  passed  a  decree, 
relative  to  the  declaring  of  war  against  Mithridatea,  and  the  people, 
wi£h  whom  alone  rested-  the  power  of  actually  declaring  war,  con- 
firmed that  decree  by  a  TOte  in  the  comitia. 

1.  Popubu  Romanus,    The  people  alone  are  named  here,  as  |]^]^ 
they  passed  the  Manilian  law,  which  gave  the  command  to  Pompej. 

2.  Vd  acerritna  mihi  videtur  {Ua,  dec.  This  is  the  famous  night 
engagement  fought  near  the  Euphrates,  an  account  of  which  is  given 
by  Plutarch,  VU.  Pomp.  c.  32.— C6ii9are  Dio  Cassius,  36,  32. 
--Flonu,  3,  6,  23. 

3.  Boaporum,  The  Cimmerian  Bosporus  is  meant,'  now  the 
straits  of  Jenikali.  Compere,  as  regards  the  flight  of  Mithridates, 
the  account  given  by  Plutarch,  {Vit.  Pomp.  c.  36.) 

4.  EHam  extrema  foAuna,  j&c.  The  eulogium  passed  by  Cicero 
on  the  character  and  abilities  of  Mitfaridates  is  wdl  deserved.  In 
point  of  talent  and  resources  he  was  certainly  the  most  fonnidaUe 
monarch  with  whom  the  Romans  had  ever  to  contend. 

6.  Tamen  tantum,  dec.  **  Attached  so  much  importance  not- 
withstanding to  the  life  of  a  single  individual,"  i.  e.  to  the^mef^ 
circumstance  of  Mithridates'  remaining  alive. — lUe»  *^  The  other." 
Mithndates. 

6.  Arbitraremvr.  All  the  MSS.  have  arhiirarehir,  in  the  pas* 
sive.  But  still  Ciceronian  usage  and  latinity  demand  arbitrarenmr^ 
which  we  have,  consdqu^itly,  not  hesitated  to  give.  Emesti,  who 
retains  however  arhitraretur,  is  strongly  in  favour  of  arhitraremitirp 
observing  of  the  common  reading,  **  Istiu  aordes  aunt  laimae,  in- 
digiuu  Cicerone^  pnuaertim  in  oraHom  quae  inforo  dicia  eai,  mti 
condone  aenatuve."  Two  instances,  it  is  true,  of  arbitro^  as  an 
active  verb,  occur  in  ^autus,  {Paeud.  4, 2, 67. — <S/tcA.  1,  2,  87,) 
but  this  is  the  usage  of  a  poet,  not  of  a  prose  writer,  and,  it  may  be 
too,  a  specunen  of  vulgar  not  classioal  usage.  At  all  events,  the 
pages  of  a  comic  writer  can  furnish  no  argument  either  way  in  a 
question  relative  to  Ciceronian  prose. 

7.  Defendimua,  "  We  contend."  Literally,  "  we  allege,"  or 
"  maintain,  m  his  behalf."  Defendere  means  here  to  bring  forward 
in  the  way  of  defence,  or  as  Facciolati  explaina  it, ''  aUegare  in  da- 
fenaionem.** 

8.  Hone  ejua  operant.  "  That  these  services  of  his." — Norn 
mtnuf  dignUalia.  "No  less  strong  a  claim."  I^gnitaa  hem 
•gain  denotes  a  claim  or  title  founded  on  merit  or  fitoeaa. 
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Ill  ^-  -^^  emntf  &c.  Cicero  here  proceeds  to  answer  another  ax]gii<- 
meot  tdfanced  on  the  part  of  Sulpicius  At  the  comitia  for  the  elec- 
tion of  praetors,  Sulpicioi  was  higher  on  the  list  of  Baccossful 
candidates  than  M Qxena,  that  is,  the  majority  of  the  former  exceed* 
ed  that  of  the  Utter.  And  this  is  now  uxged  as  a  proof  of  the 
saperior  estimation  in  which  Sulpicius  was  held  by  the  people,  and 
a  sore  indication  that,  had  there  been  no  bribery  on  the  part  of  Mu- 
itena,  the  other  would  have  defeated  him  at  the  consular  election. 
Cicero's  answer  is  a  very  adroit  one. 

10.  Pergiiisne  vo*,  dec.  *'  What  1  do  joa  proceed  to  deal  with 
the  people,  as  if  by  virtue  of  some  written  obligation  1"  i.  e.  as  if 
they  were  tied  down  by  thA  terms  of  some  bond,  and  had  no  free 
agency  left  them. — We  have  here  a  verfr  artful  evasion  of  the  argu- 
ment adduced  on  the  opposite  side.  What  1  if  the  people  have  done 
a  thing  once  in  a  particular  way,  are  they  bound  to  do  it  always  in 
that  way  1  the  people,  too,  who  are  so  notorious  finr  their  fickle  and 
changeable  character  1 

1 1 .  Syn^apha,  By  this  is  meant  a  bond  or  obligation,  by  which 
a  creditor  got  security  from  his  debtor  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
money ;  or  by  which  one  person  bound  himself  to  another,  for  the 
performance  of  some  partioular  act.  It  was  generally  signed  and 
sealed  by  both  parties,  and  a  copy  given  to  each,  whence  the  name, 
wyypa^' from  avyy^^a.  The  phrase  agere  ex  syngrapha  then  de* 
notes,  to  exact  something  from  another,  as  if  it  were  the  payment 
of  a  debt  on  bond,  or  the  performance  of  some  express  written  cov- 


12.  Rdiquis  lumoribuM.  "  In  the  case  of  the  other  honours  be 
may  s^k." — Debeat.    Supply  dare, 

13.  Quod^enim  fretum^  dec.  '*  For  what  strait,  what  £aripus» 
has  as  many  changes,  as  violent  and  as  varied  fluctuations,  as  are 
the  powerful  tosstngs  and  impetuous  tides  which  the  comitia  from 
their  veiy  nature  possess  V  Literally,  «  as  the  system,*'  or,  *'  plan 
of  the  comitia  has.'* — We  need  hardly  point  to  the  beauty  and 
justice  of  the  allusion.  The  whole  passage  is  cited  by  Quintilian, 
8,  6,  29. 

14.  Euripum.  The  Euripus,  or  strait  between  Euboea  and  the 
main  land  of  Greece,  was  famed  in  the  popular  belief  for  its  frequent 
changes.     Consult  Geographical  Index. 

16.  Totam  opinUmem  comnuUat.  <<  Produces  an  entire  changs 
of  opinion,'*  i.  e.  respecting  the  merits  of  a  candidate  for  public 
favour. — Fit  alittd  aique  exUiimafnus,  dec.  **  Something  is  dons 
directly  contrary  to  what  we  think  is  to  be  the  result,  so  tbaterai 
the  people  themselves  wonder,'*  dbe. 
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16.    Nihil  faUaeiuM  raiione  tota  ctmUiiorutn.    '<  Nothing  morol  J]^ 
deceptive  thaa  the  whole  coane  of  things  at  the  comitia,"  L  e.  than 
the  issue  of  puhUc  elections. 

1.  Opera.  Philippus  was  not  only  a  public  man,  but  an  eminent  ]^  ]^2 
speaker,  and  hence  his  aid,  was  often  given  in  the  forum,  at  trials, 

to  his  friends  and  others.  With  operas  therefore,  we  may  supply 
forensii  as  Gruter  directs,  and  render  the  term  by  '*  application  at 
the  bar."  Compare  Emesti  ad  loc. :  "  Est  ea  quae  aJxat  indastriii 
proprie  dicitury — Cicero  alludes  to  the  defeat  of  Philippus  by  He- 
lennius,  in  the  Brutus,  c.  45. 

2.  Q.  Catulum.  This  was  the  famous  colleague  of  Maiius,  in 
the  contest  with  the  CimbrL  Consult  Historical  Index. — Cn. 
Mallio.    A  man  of  ignoble  birth.    The  common  text  has  ManHo. 

3.  Homitum  gravissimum.  "  A  man  of  the  greatest,  weight  of 
character.*'  The  individual  referred  to  is  the  celebrated  M.  Aemi* 
lius  Scaurus. — Q.  Maximo.  Q.  Fabius  Maximusy  sumamed  £bor- 
nus.     Consult  Historical  Index. 

4.  Saepe  certo  aJiquo,  dec.  '*  Are  oft-times  aroused  by  the  in- 
fluence of  soihe  particular  constellation."  This  was  an  article  of 
fixed  and  popular  belief  on  the  part  of  the  Romans. — Quintilian  (8, 
3,  80)  remarks,  that  Cicero  expresses  himself  here  with  almost  a 
poetical  spirit':  **jarn  paene  poetico  spirilu.^* 

6.  Saepe  ila,  &c.  We  have  inserted  eauea  after  obscuraf  on  the 
conjecture  of  Lambinus,  but  have  not  adopted  his  other  emendation 
of  ejus  after  saepe^-diS  this  seems  quite  unnecessary. 

6.  j$i  est  rtddenda  ratio.  ^*  If  a  reason  must  be  given,"  i.  e.  a 
reason  for  Murena's  apparent  want  of  popular  favour,  compared 
with  the  other  successful  candidates,  who  had  received  larger  ma- 
jorities in  the  application  for  the  praetorship. 

7.  Duae  resj  dec.  *'  The  want  of  two  things  was  severely  felt 
ui  this  application  for  the  praetorship,  both  of  which  proved  of  s«^ 
vice  to  Murena  when  suing  for  the  consular  office."  More  literally, 
"  two  things  were  very  greatly  missed  in  the- case  of  the  praetor- 
ship," &c.  Cicero*s.jneaning  is,  that  two  circumstances  were  de- 
ficient in  Murena's  canvass  for  the  praetorship,  both  .of  which  after- 
ward occurred,  and  were  of  use  to  him  when  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship. 

8.  Ezspectatio  muneris,  dec.  ''The  expectation  of  public  shows, 
which  had  been  increased  as  well  by  certain  rumours,  as  by  the 
zealous  efforts  and  language  of  his  competitors.*^  Murena  had  not 
borne  the  office  of  aedile,  and  had  therefore  exhibited  no  public 
shows,  as  was  customary  with  those  who  filled  that  station.  There 
was  no  expectation  consequentiy  of  his  exhibiting  any  in  case  he 
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122^*"**  elected  pnetor,  wfaeraee  rnmoar  spoke  loudly  of  whaf  luv 
oompetiton  woald  do  in  the  way  of  public  ezhibitioiisy  and  they 
themaelYes  gaTe  confinnation  to  these  mmoon  bj  their  coodnet  and 
language.  AU  this,  of  coaise,  woald  tmd  to  lessen  yoiy  materiaffy 
the  nvmber  of  votes  given  for  Muena,  and  it  was  no  wonder,  if  the 
najoiities  ef  his  competitois  were  larger  than  his  own. 

9.  AUerM.  The  second  reason  was,  that  the  troops  whom  he 
had  commanded  in  Asia  had  not  yet  returned  home,  l^  which  cir- 
eomstance  he  lost  a  number  of  votes,  as  well  from  these  persons 
themselves,  as  from  others  who  would  be  mfluenced  by  their  com^ 
mendatioDs  of  Murena. 

10.  ComUiis,  This  is  the  conjectural  emendation  of  Holci- 
mannus,  which  Lambinus  first  adopted  into  the  text,  and  of 
which  Beck,  Scfauti,  and  others  approve.    The  common  text  hao 


11.  JHunus  amflunntttm,  *' The  very  splendid  shows.**  Murena, 
having  obtained  the  office  of  Praetor  UrbamUf  was  called  npon  to 
give  the  Ladt  ApolHnores,  which  he  did  with  great  splendour.  Il 
wiU  be  borne  in  mind,  that  tho  magistrates  who  gave,  or,  in  other 
words,  presideid  at,  public  exhibitions  and  shows,  generally  lavt^ed 
upon  them  a  prodigious  expense,  to  pave  the  way  for  future  prefer- 
ments. Compare  Cic.  de  Off.  2,  Id,  where  he  speaks  of  a  magni/i^ 
ceniunma  aediUtatj  and  of  Pompey's  magnificentutima  nutnera  in 
his  second  consubhip. 

12.  VolunUu  milUiim,  *<  The  good  will  of  the  soldiezy.'*—QtfM 
CUM  per  atf  dec.  Compare  note  9. — Turn  vero  mulium  auetorite' 
fir  hahet,    "  And  also  possesses  great  influence.^' 

13.  Verborum  inUrpretes,  **  Mere  inteipreten  of  words,"  I  e 
mere  expounders  of  law  forms  and  phrases. 

14.  Qware  gTMvu  est  ilia  aratio.  **  Of  great  weig^  therefore  is 
Ittiguage  like  the  following.*' — Me  saudum  reereamt.  A  soldier  is 
supposed  to  be  here  speaking  of  his  commander  to  the  bj-stsnders 
who  are  about  to  vote  at  the  consular  comitia. 

15.  Cum  fortia,  turn  etiamfelix.  **  As  fortunate  as  he  is  brave.** 
LiteraOy,  **  both  brave  and  also  fortunate." 

16.  Hoc  quanti  putas,  dec.  "  Of  how  much  importsnee  do  yon 
imagine  all  this  is,  as  regards  the  reputation  of  individuals,  and  the 
fiwour  of  othera  t" 

17.  Etemm,  n  tmUa,  dec.  <'  For  if  the  influence  of  a  religions 
iMlmg  is  so  strong  at  those  comitia,  that,  even  to  the  present  day^ 
the  omen  afforded  by  the  century,  which  is  first  called,  has  always 
exerted  an  eflfect  on  the  election,  why  is  it  surprising,  that,  in  the 
case  of  this  individual,  the  reputation  of  his  good  fostune,  and  the 
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luignage  of  bii  totdien  |irodaeeda  similtfrMaltt'*    VdbtU9$fl\^ 
Kterally,  ••fiwafled." 

18.  Omen  ffraefogaHvutk.  At  the  tamUU  eerUuriatOf  where  the 
coBsols  were  eboeen,  the  centuries  were  called  to  gire  their  rotes 
hf  lot.  The  names  of  the  centuries  were  thrown  into  a  box,  and 
the  eentuiy  which  came  out  first  was  called  praerogaiha,  because 
it  waa  asked  for  its  rote,  that  is,  consulted,  before  the  rest  (jnrae 
and  rogo.)  Its  rote  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  omen  of  the  result 
of  the  election. 

1.  Leviara.    **  As  of  too  trifling  a  nature  to  be  mentioned.*' — J  ^3, 
Quae  sunt  graviasima,     "  Which  are  in  fact  of  very  great  impor- 
tance."   More  freely,  *•  though  they  are,"  &c. 

2.  Et  hanc  vfhaneany  dec.  "  And  prefer  the  Totes  of  citizens 
here  to  those  of  the  soldiery,"  i.  e.  consider  them  as  canying 
greater  weight,  as  more  worth  haying,  dec. 

8.  Jjuderum  htijus,  Ac.  "  The  elegance  of  the  shows  exhibited 
by  this  individual,  and  the  magnificence  of  his  scenery."  Under 
the  head  of  ludi  are  meant,  not  only  games,  but  also  scenic  exhibi- 
tions, {ludi  aeenici.)  Sometimes  the  latter  were  regular  plays. 
Thus,  the  plays  of  Terence  were  acted  on  these  occasions ;  at 
other  times,  what  were  called  pegmata  werd  exhibited.  These  were 
large  stages  or  wOodeif  machines,  of  several  stories,  which  were 
raised  or  depressed  at  pleasure,  and  were  magnificently  adorned. 
They  were  intended  to  represent  detached  scenes  of  an'mteresting 
nature,  such  as  a  conflagration,  the  descent  of  a  deity,  dec.  Pliny 
says  that  Murena  and  his  brother  Caius  were  the  first  who  exhibited 
one  of  these,  and  that  it  was  richly  adorned  with  silver.  {H.  N. 
83,  3.)  This  is  very  probably  the  argeniea  aeena  mentioned  a  little 
farther  on. 

4.  Profuerunt,  They  proved  of  great  service  to  him  in  concilia* 
ting  the  favour  of  the  people. 

5.  Quamquam  kuic  causae,  &c,  <^  Although  the  fact  itself  is 
suflScient  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  case,*^  i.  e.  to  serve  as  a 

'  basis  for  my  present  argument. 

6.  Negotiis,  **  By  the  calls  of  business." — In  ipsa  oecupafunu* 
•*  In  employment  itself." 

7.  Oblectamur  tt  ducimur.  "Are  gratified  and  attracted."-^ 
Quid  tu  admireref  dec.  "  "Why  need  yon  wonder  at  this,  m  tha 
case  of  the  unlearned  multitude  t" 

8.  L.  Otho.  Lucius  Roscius  Otho,  who  was  tribune  of  the  com- 
mons A.  U.  C.  686. — Equestri  ardim^  dec.  The  allusion  is  to 
the  Roscian  law,  proposed  by  Otho,  by  which  the  fourteen  seats 
next  to  those  of  the  senators,  in  the  theatre,  were  appropriated 
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J  J3  to  the  oqnestiian  oider.  Conmlt  Legal  Ibdox. — ^From  Ciceio'f 
employiiig  the  term  restituit  here,  it  has  been  infened*  that  the 
equites  had  preTiooely  jXMeeaeed  separate  seats  in  some  conspici]^ 
oos  part  of  the  theatre,  from  which  they  had  been  dislodged.  Unleas 
we  suppose,  what  is  not  very  probable,  that  the  term  resiitwU  is  here 
employed,  aAer  the  manner  of  the  Roman  lawyers,  in  the  sense  of 
dedU  or  praestitit.  Compare  Eroesttr  ad  Irvi.  Ltg.  s.  v.  Hascia. 
The  Roscian  Uw  is  the  one  that  occasioned  the  famous  disturbance 
at  Rome.     Clonsult  Historical  Index,  s.  y.  Otho. 

0.  Voiuptatem,  "  The  means  of  gratification,"  i.  e.  in  beholding, 
with  mow  ease  and  comfort,  the  represemations  of  the  stage. 

10.  Cum  spUndore^  fructUM  quoque  jucitndUiUis.  **  Along  with 
the  splendour  of  their  rank,  the  enjoyment  also  of  their  diver- 


11.  In  mea  petiiione.     '<  In  my  application  for  the  consulship." 

12.  Nam  nosjquoque^  dec.  <'  For  we  too  had,  on  the  part  of  our 
opponent,  a  scene  so  splendid  to  contend  against,  that  it  actually 
seemed  to  be  itself  a  ccnnpetitor."  We  have  here  been  compelled 
to  express  by  a  paraphrase,  what  the  Latin  gives  in  the  compass  of 
a  few  brief  words.  The  phraseology  of  teenam  competitricem  is 
peculiar  and  forcible. — The  nature  of  the  allusion  is  as  follows : 
Antonius,  who  was  Cicero's  colleague  in  the  consulship,  had  been 
also  his  colleague  in  the  aedileship,  and  had,  while  filling  this  latter 
office,  exhibited  in  the  public  shows,  at  which  he  presided,  a  splendid 

piece  of  scenery,  loaded  with  silver.    This  gained  him  great  popu-  ' 

larity,  and  insured  him  a  strong  vote  when  he  applied  lor  the  con- 
sulship. Cicero  was  his  competitor  on  that  occasion,  and  adopts  a 
very  forcible  mode  of  expression  in  the  text,  to  show  how  much  | 

advantage  Antonius  had  derived,  in  his  opinion,  from  the  silver  I 

scene  which  he  exhibited.  Antonius,  it  is  well  known,  was  elected 
to  the  consulship  along  with  Cicero. 

13.  Trinos  ludos.  "  Thi:ee  different  kinds  of  solemn  shows." 
The  first  in  honour  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus ;  the  second  of  Flora ; 
the  third  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,     v,-^'*  Verr.  6,  Id,) 

14.  Commovebar.  "  Was  alarmed." — Casu,  "  From  the  opera- 
tion of  lot."  The  praetor  urbanus,  whose  duty  it  was  to  preside  at 
the  Ludi  ApoUinares,  was  appointed  by  lot ;  that  is,  the  two  praetors, 
after  their  election,  determined  by  casting  lots,  which  of  them 
should  be  praetor  urbanus,  which  praetor  peregrinus,  and  which 
should  exercise  the  other  jurisdictions. 

16.  Nihil  adversatam.  "  Proved  of  no  injury,"  i.  e.  in  your  ap- 
plication for  the  consulship.  Cicero  asks,  whether  Sulpicius  does 
not  think  that  the  silver  scene,  wiiich  Mureua  exhibited  when  praetor, 
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gamed  the  latter  miiiMroas  votes,  and  facilitated  hie  election  to  thej  ]3 
conaalai  office.     Compare  note  12. 

16.  Sit  pdrfcrenn*  opera  militarif  Ac.  ''Let  the  labours  of 
the  bar  be  eqoal  to  those  of  the  camp,  let  the  TOte  of  the  citizen  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  soldier." 

17.  Inter  tuam  et  ietius  sartem.  "  Between  your  aUotted  duties 
and  his."    Compare  note  14. 

IB.  Hujue  sore  eafuit^  &c.  '*  The  sphere  of  duty,  which  fell  to 
his  lot,  was,  what  all  of  us  your  friends  wished  might  be  yours,  that 
of  dispensing  justice."  Murena,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  ob- 
tained by  lot  the  station  of  praetor  urbanus,  an  office  which  opened 
np  for  him  a  path  to  extensive  popularity. 

19.  Gloruan  canctiiat,  dtc.  **  The  importance  of  the  charge 
gains  high  conaideratbn  for  the  indiyidual,  and  the  dispensing  of 
liberal  justice,  the  favour  of  others."  By  aequitae  is  here  meant 
a  decision  according  to  the. spirit,  rather  than  the  strict  letter,  of  the 
law.  Compare  Manutius  :  '*  Reete  largitufme  nonun  ad  aequUatem 
adjuruoity  nam  eaepe  quod  ju*  negate  aequitas  largitur.** 

20.  AequabUitate  deeemendi.  "  By  the  impartiality  of  his  deci- 
«onB."^LenUate  audtendi.  **  By  the  affability  with  which  he 
listens  to  all." 

1.  Ad  extremum,  dec.  **  Is  terminated  at  last  by  the  gratification  J  J  4 
derived  from  public  spectacles,"  i.  e.  after  having  received  the  ap- 
plause of  others  for  the  equity,  uprightness  and  affability  which 
characterize  his  deportment,  the  magistrate  in  question  crowns  ail 

by  a  splendid  ozhibition  of  public  shows. 

2.  Quid  tua  sore  T  Sulpicius  drew  for  his  lot  the  presiding  at 
trials  de  peeulatUy  or  embezzlement  of  the  public  money. — ^Besidee 
the  praetor  urbanue^  and  praetor  peregrinusy  there  were  other 
pmetasa  who  each  presided  at  particular  trials  throughout  the  year ; 
namely,  one  at  trials  concerning  extortion  {de  repetundis)  ;  another 
concerning  bribery  {de  ambitu) ;  a  thurd  concerning  cnmes  agamst 
tJie  state  {de  majestate) ;  a  fourth  about  defrauding  the  public 
treasury  (da  peeulatu) ;  dec. 

8.  -  Tristisy  atroXj  dtc.  **  A  gloomy,  a  harsh  one :  the  trial  of 
questions  of  embezzlement."  Literally,  *'  inquiry  into  embezzle- 
ment.^ Quaestio  is  the  technical  term  for  each  of  the  special  juris- 
dictions mentioned  in  the  previous  note,  and  as  these  were  assigned 
each  to  a  particular  praetor,  for  an  entire  year,  they  were  hence 
termed  Quaeetumes  perpetuae. 

4.  SqtuUoria.  Referring  to  the  squalid  and  neglected  gaib  of  the 
accused,  assumed  by  him  {or  the  purpose  of  exciting  commiseration. 

6.  Ex  altera.    Referring  to  the  side  of  the  accusers.->«^P/0iui  ea<- 
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foimen." 

6.  OogenH  juiiut  htmii,  "  The  felnctant  judges  to  \ifi  fotood 
to  lit*'  The  judkes,  called  also  oMHtscreM^  foimed  the  council  of 
the  praetor.    Compare  note  4,  page  49. 

7.  ScrUa  damnaius,  6ic.  "  A  scribe  condemned ;  the  whole 
order  in  consequence  alienated."  A  scribe  had  been  ccmdemiied 
hj  Servins  for  embezzlement  of  the  public  money,  and  this  lost  him 
the  YOtes  of  the  whole  order  in  his  application  for  the  ccmsolship. 
As  regards  the  scribes,  compare  note  3,  page  44. 

8.  SulUna  graHficatio  repreheiua.  **  Sylls*s  bounty  disapproved 
of/'  i.  e.  condemned  or  reversed.  Several  of  Sylla's  adherents  had 
feceived  fiom  him  gifts  of  money  from  the  public  treasury.  This 
proceeding  was  now  adjudged  to  be  fllegal ;  and  regarded  as  jmcm^ 

9.  Pr<^  pars.  <*  Almost  an  entire  part.*'  Schutz  makes  this 
the  same  as  magiuL  part ;  and  Larahinus,  dimidia  pars. 

10.  LUes  severe  aesUmatas.  **  Damages  heavily  assessed,'*  i.  e. 
a  heavy  amount  of  damages  imposed.  The  allusion  is  to  damages, 
or  a  fine  awarded  by  the  praetor,-^in  favour  of  the  state,  against  in- 
dividuals who  had  been  convicted  of  embezzlement.  As  the  smoont 
of  dsmsges  rested  with  the  praetor,  Servius  made  many  enemies  by 
imposing  heavy  sums. 

11.  Cui  placetf  'oblvnseUar.  **  He  to  whom  it  affords  pleasure, 
soon  forgets  it."  The  reference  is  to  the  accuater. — Cui  doUt  mtfin*- 
nii.  **  He  to  whom  it  occasions  pain,  long  remembers  the  circum- 
stance," i.  e.  he  that  b  condemned. 

12.  Xi.  Murenae  promneia.  Transalpine  Gaul,  of  which  he  had 
charge  after  hit  praetorahip. — MuUas  bonas  grtUias,  &c.  **  Brought 
with  it  many  opportunities  of  conferring  important  iavouxs,  together 
with  the  highest  r^utation  to  himself." 

13.  DedU  ei  factUiaiem  Uberaliiatis  «  Put  it  in  his  power  to 
exercise  indulgence,"  i  e.  in  excusing  some  jK>m  military  service. 
The  state  of  public  affairs  (respt^lica)  allowed  him  this  opportunity, 

14.  Quae  mumctpHs^  dec.  **  Which  are  composed  of  the  muni- 
cipal towns  of  Umbria." — Ipsa  atUem  in  GalUa.  This  is  the  veiy 
neat  emendation  of  Emesti,  in  place  of  the  qommoa  reading  ipse 
autem  in  Gallia.  The  province  of  Gaul  is  here  opposed  to  Umbria, 
through  which  he  was  proceeding  to  the  former. 

15.  Ut  nostri  homines^  6cc.  **  He  enabled  our  countrymen  by 
his  equity  and  application  to  recover  sums  of  money  which  were  by 
this  time  despaired  of,"  i.  e.  debts  considered  by  this  time  as  des- 
pemte.     This  rssult  was  iMought  about  by  mild  and  yet  effectual 
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lemedies^on  the  part  of  Marena,  so  that  he  often  made  both  parties,]^  J^^ 
and  not  merely  the  creditor,  his  fnendSk- 

le.  ScilictL  <*ItJ8  tEde."^Faieor.  ''This  I  am  willing  to 
idlow." — NaanuUorum  amicorumf  &c.  The  zealjof  each  friends 
coob  because  their  patrons,  by  refuaiDg  a  province,  have  put  out  of 
their  hands  the  xnesns  of  being  senriceable  to  their  foUoweis  and 
dependants.    • 

17.  Duparem  fortmuan,  **  Unequal  good  fortune  as  regarded 
the  ti&in  of  a  piorince."  -  Murena  held  an  important  piOTUieek 
Sulpicius  declined  altogether  going  to  his. 

'  18.  Amuso  jam  tempore,  *'  The  occasion  having  now  gone  by-** 
Compare  Manattus^  **  Cum  praeterierit  occatioy^^JU  tntegra, 
«  While  the  matter  tna  as  yet  nndetemuBed^"  i.  e.  before  the  eleo- 
tion  took^  place. 

19.  In  iis  rebus  ipHSf  ^cc.  Referred  to  immediately  after. 
'*  Pfimvm  aceusandi  terrorea,  6lc.  The  part  Salpicias  here  acted 
was  no  doabt  a  patriotic  one,  and  showed  "  a  spirited  senator,"  but 
it  was  not  that  of  ^  a  politic  candidate.** 

30.  AceusaneU  tetrores  ei  minae,  dec.  Referring  to  the  language 
d  Sulpicius,  before  the  comitia  had  taken  place,  and  while  private 
canvassing  was -going  on.  He  e^qiressed,  it  seems,  his  firm  de- 
termination to  mqtea^h  any  one  of  his  competitors  who  should  have 
recourse  to  bhbeiy.  Cicero  says  that  this  course  showed  the  man 
of  sptfit,  but  it  led  the  people  to.  expect  that  he  would  fail  in  his 
election,  because  he  acted  as  if  he  had  lost  all  hope  of  saccess,  and 
it  made  his  friends,  also,  less  zealous  in  his  behalf. 

21.  A  spe  adipiaeendi,  **  From  any  hope  of  obtaining  office,  on 
the  part  orf*  the  candidate,*'  i.  e.  as  cherished  by  the.  candidate. 
Spe  adipiscendi  does  not  refer  to  the  people,  but  to  the  particular 
candidate  himself^  who  seems  by  his  desperate  conduct  and  language, 
and  by  his  threats  of  impeachment,  to  have  lost  all  hope  in  his 
own  case. 

23.  In  uno  aui  aUero,  **  In  one.  or  two,**  i.  e.  in  the  case  of  one 
or  two  candidates  merely. — Honorem  deaperaeee.  **  To  have  de- 
spaired of  the  office  to  which  he  aspires.*' 

1.  Quid  ergot  dec.      Cicero  now  proceeds  to  meet  anargu-j^JS 
ment  that  might  be  urged  by  Sulpioius  in  justification  of  his  con- 
duct ;  namely,  that  he  was  prompted  to  the  course  in  question  by  a 
wish  to  retaliate  upon  his  opponents,  for.  the  injury  they -had  done 
him  by  their  unfair  proceeding. 

2.  Aliud  fMiipua  est  petendi^  dco.  "There  is  one  time  for 
soliciting  the  consulship,  another  for  prosecuting,"  i.  e.  for  in^ 
peaching  candidates  who  have  been  guilty  of  corruptiQa. 
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115  3.  M^gm»  cofiiM,  <*.WiUi  gmk  namben  attending  him,*'  i.  o 
nameroualy  attended  by  friends  and  clients.  The  candidates  vwere 
«ccu8tome&  to  go  down  occasionally  into  the  Forum  and  Can^ws 
Manias,  to  show  tfaemselTes  to  the  people  and  gain  votes.  They 
wen  acoompanied  ai  these  times  by  large  numben  of  fiienda  and 
dependants.  To  escort  a  candidate,  in  this  way,  wu  called  detbh- 
ctfc,  and  his  eicort  dedtLctore^.  • 

4.  Inquiniio  candidMH,  '*  Aprying  mio  the  eondoct  of  a  fellow 
candidate,^'  i  e.  to  obtain  matter  lor  impeaohment. — CampmraHo. 
••  A  pcocnring." 

5.  IkelamMiioppthuquampersaUUatio,    *' Declamatory  accnaa- 
lions  rather  than  asstdoously  paying  court  to  the  people,"  i.  e. 
aogiy  denanciations  against  rival  candidates,  and  accusations  of  bri- 
bery, when  one  ou^t  to  be  going  round  and  soliciting  Totes. — ^The 
M  reading  was  smhUatio,  until  changed  by  Grater  to  the  present 
one,  which  is  much  stronger,  and  is  equivalent  to  OMtdua  atUuUaio. 
—-For  a  long  time  before  the  day  of  election,  the  candidates  endeaT- 
oured  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people  by  every  popular  art,  by  go- 
ing round  to  their  houses,  shaking  hands  with  those  whom  they  met, 
saluting  every  one  by  name,  dec.    This  last  was  esteeaied  a  resj 
great  compliment,  and  hence  the  candidate  commonly  had  along 
with  him  a  monitor  or  nomenelaiar,  who  whispered  in  his  ean 
every  body's  name.     In  this  way,  MobUatio  and  persuluUUio  becoms 
general  terms  for  all  kinds  of  canvaasing,  though  literally,  they  cmly 
mean  the  latter. 

6.  Et  ex  vulCu  uMdidtUorum  fadantf  dec.  *'  And  try  to  mike 
out  from  the  looks  of  the  candidates,  how  much  of  hope  and  re- 
sonices  eac)i  may  appear  to  possess."—- il^ttms,  literally,  *'  of  spirit,'* 
Of  "  courage,"  for  the  approaching  contest. 

7.  JAC€t,  **  He's  down."  Used  here  in  a  ^miliar  and  coUoqniil 
sense.  Compare  note  1,  page  103. — AhjecU  hasUig,  "  He  hu 
given  up  the  day."  Literally,  **  he  has  flung  the  spears  aside."  A 
figurative  mode  of  expression,  borrowed  from  the  movements  of 
-those  who  confess  themselves  vanquished  in  battle,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, throw  away  their  arms.  This  is  what  the  Greeks  celled 
fiiffoarit,  .  Compare  Eratmus,  Chil,  2, 3,  97,  p.  416. 

8.  Alittm  faeiam.    **  I'll  make  another  my  candidate." 

0.  DebaUatOwr.  «<  Are  dispirited."  literally,  «  are  enfeebled 
in  their  effi>rts." — TVtlotam.  "As  manifest  and  known  to  all" 
The  true  reading  here  has  been  much  disputed.  Emesti  retum 
iuttUam,  but  suggests  detperaiam.  Lambinusprefers  totam.  It 
IS  a  case,  however,  where  no  emendation  whatever  appears  necessery . 

^d  Cji^ergm  a  gratiiam.    *^  Their  aid  and  infloence." 
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11.  Totumawmum.    ««Hi8  whole  •pint."— !Voi»j»MKyoii«r«.115 
«  Cannot,  when  so  sitaated,  employ."    The  reference  is  stfll  to  a 
candidate  who  despairs  of  success,  and  is  now  thinking  of  an  imp 
peachment  against  his  competitors. 

13.  Nonparvares  dec.  '' No  email  matter  in  itseU;  hot  in  zeal- 
ity  the  most  important  of  all. 

13.  Comparare  ea.  "To  get  together  those  thii^;8,"  i.  e.  tp 
aappljr  yourself  with  the  means  of  driving  out,  &c. 

14.  Etiam  per  alUnoM.  "  Even  by  mere  strangeis."  From,  feet 
ings  of  natonl  oommiaeration.  This  is  eiplained  immediately 
after. 

15.  In  eapiHs  pericuUM.  **  When  their  Uvea  or  privilegea  are  in 
danger."  Perieuhim  eapUit  means  not  only  <'  a  capital  trial,"  in 
our  sense  of  the  term,  but  also  one  involving  the  rights  and  privil^gw 
of  a  citizen,  where,  for  example,  the  punishment  in  case  of  convic- 
tion would  be  «zile,  and  not  loss  of  life.  We  have  been  compelled, 
therefore,  to  give  it  a  general  translation  here,  embodying  both 
meanings.  Compare  the  remark  of  Eroesti,  {Clav.  Cic.  s.  v. 
caput,)  :  "  Causae  ci^italea  ;k»to,  res  eapUaUs,  in  quibut  cdput 
hominu  agitur,  eunif  cum  aUquis  tn  judicium  voeaius  est  pvUicwn^ 
quo  eandem$uUus  locum  in  senatu,  asU  alia  sui  ordinis  commoda» 
civitatem,  libertatemveamittit,  solum  vertere  cogitur,  aut  vitam  adeo 
perdit.  Itaque  quoties  formula  hujusmodi  apud  Latinos  occunit, 
aemper  de  quibua  hominibus,  de  quibusque  causis  senno  sit,  viden- 
dum,  at  quibua  ex  legibus  causa  agatur.  Usque  quae  poenae  propp- 
aitae  fuerint  Nam  ita  demnm,  capitis  quae  sit  vis,  intolligi  poterit.*^ 

16.  SieinieUexi,  <*  Have  perceived  this." — In  peUndo  etudium^ 
he.  *'  That  in  suing  for  office  there  is  the  most  unremitted  ardour ; 
in  defending  another,  the  most  anxious  zeal ;  in  accusing,  the  moat 
active  exertion,"  i.  e.  that  suing  for  office  requires  the  most  unre- 
mitted ardour,  dec 

17.  Sic  ttaiuo.  **  I  maintain  this."  The  literal  idea  of  gtatuo^ 
when  taken  in  this  sense,  is  to  set  or  place  a  thing  in  a  particular 
position,  with  the  determination  of  keeping  it  there  as  £ur  as  we 
may  be  able. 

18.  Ut  idemt  &c.  **  That  the  same  individual  can,  with  suf- 
ficient diligence,  prepare  the  materials  for  an  impeachment,  and  ar- 
range an  application  for  the  .consulship,"  i.  e.  atone  an^  the  same 
time. — Adomare  accusationem  literally  means,  to  furnish  or  supply 
an  accusation  with  what  may  be  requisite  for  its  success. 

19.  Unum.     "  The  weight  of  merely  one  of  these." 

1.  Cum  te  de  curriculo,  dtc.      "When  you  turned  off  from}  1 A 
d)0  career  of  a  candidate."   Curriculum  properly  denotes  9^  chaii<;t« 
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J  |g  conne,  or  nne,  and  is  here  figuTBtiTely  applied  to  the  contest  lor 
the  consulship. 

2.  hi  istsm  aceusanii  denuntiaiionem.  *'  Upon  that  annoonco- 
ment  of  your  mtention  to  accnee." — In  ista'  nUiom.  '*  In  that 
employment,*'  i.  e.  in  getting  ready^the  materials  ibr  an  impeachment. 

3.  Legem  ambitu$f  dec.  **  You  earnestly  solicited  a  law  against 
hribeiy ;  although  there  was  one  -already  for  you/'  i.  e.  although 
there  was  a  law  of  this  nature  already  m  existence,  namely  the 
Calpumian. 

4.  Erai  enimf  &c.  **  For  there  was  the  Calpumian,  coached 
in  terms  of  very  great  severity."  Passed  A.  U.  C.  686.  Con^nie 
chapter  32,  and  consult  Legal  Index. 

6.  Gestut  est  fhos.  *'  Regard  was  paid."  More  literally,  «•  ohe- 
dience  was  paid,"  i.  e.  a  new  law  was  passed,  as  you  entreated. 
This  new  law  against  bribery  was  the  TuUian,  proposed  by  Cicero 
himself,  and  which  inflicted,  in  addition  to  the  punishments  ordained 
by  the  previous  laws  on  this  subject,  the  penalty  of  ten  years  exile. 
Consult  Legal  Index. 

6.  Sed  tola  ilia  lex^  &c.  <<  Now  that  whole  law  would  per- 
haps have  armed  your  accusation  with  new  terrors,  if  you  had  had 
an  accused  person  to  deal  with,  who  was  actually  guilty  :  as  it  was, 
however,  it  only  Served  to'  oppose  your  application  for  the  consul- 
ship," i.  e.  if  you  had  had  a  real  offender  to  impeach,  and  not  Murena, 
the  Tullian  law  might  have  done  some  good,  in  making  your  accusa- 
tion the  more  formidable,  and  his  punishment  the  more  severe.  But, 
having  unly  an  inpocent  man  like  Murena  to  threaten  with  the  penal- 
ties of  that  law,  you  merely  injured  your  cause  with  the  people,  who 
regarded  your  conduct  toward  my  client  as  the  offspring  of  a  vin- 
dictive spirit. 

7.  Gravior.  He  means  moire  severe  than  that  already  prescribed 
by  the  Calpamian  and  other  laws.— /n  plebem.  Referring  to  those 
of  the  common  people,  who  should  suffer  themselves  to  be  corrupted 
by  any  candidate. 

8.  Commoti  animi  tenuiorum.  ' ' "  The  minds  of  the  lower  orders 
were  alarmed."     The  consequence  was  that  he  lost  their  votes. 

9.  Exsilium  in  nostrum  ordinem.  "  The  penalty  of  exile  was 
entreated  by  you  against  our  own  order,"  i.  e.  against  those  senators 
who  should  be  guilty  of  bribery. — Concessit,  The  punishment  of 
ten  years  exile  was  ordained.' 

10.  Sed  nan  lihenter^  &c.  **  But  it  was  with  reluctance  that,  in 
accordance  with  your  suggestion,  they  decreed  greater  severity 
agamst  the  order  at  large."  Literally,  *'  they  unwillingly  established 
•  haxjSher  condition  for  our  common  fortune."— p£;fftt7ia«  commum 
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iseieis  to  the  commoa  condiiicm  of  tbo  order,  and  not,  as  iorae  er-  \  \Q 
roneouBly  explain  it,  to  the  lower  ciaasea  of  the  people.    We  moat 
supply  omrtium  tenatontm  aftex  forUtnac  commttni,  as  Sylvips  does. 

11.  MorH  excusaUonif  6cc,  "A  punishment  waa  annexed  to 
every  excuse  of  illness."  The  allusion  here  is  extremely  douhtful, 
and  we  have  nothing  to  guide  us  but  mere  con^ture.  ManutiiM 
thinks,  that  Servios  got  a  law  passed  with  the  consent  of  the  senate, 
ordering  aU  persons  to  be  present  at  the  consular  comitia,  and 
directing,  that  the  excuse  of  illness  should  not  be  receiyed,  to  ac- 
count for  a  person^s  absence,  but  that  he  should  be  punished  for 
non-attendance.  £mesti,  however,  gives  a  more  reasonable  inter- 
pretation. He  thinks  that  the  enactment  in  question  was  aimed  at 
the  judges,  witnesses,  and  others,  whose  presence  might  be  deemed 
of  importance  in  a  trial  for  bribery.  These  were  punished  if  they 
stayed  away,  and  the  excuse  of  illness  was  not  taken.  The  object 
of  the  law  was  to  guard  against  any  impropet  collusion,  which  mi^ 
defeat  the  ends  of  justice.- 

12.  Voiuntag  offen$a  muUorum,  dec.  "The  friendly  feelings, 
which  many  had  entertained  towards  you,  were  hurt  at  this,  since 
they  must  either  exert  themselves  to  attend  court  to  the  detrimeDt 
of  their  health,  or  else,  in  addition  to  the  evil  o(  illness,  the  other 
advantages  of  life  must  be  abandimed  by  them,*'  i.  e.  the  other  ad- 
vantages of  life  besides  health. — ^From  the  language  here  employed 
by  Cicero,  Emesti  thinks,  that  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted  on  those, 
who  gave  the  excuse  of  illness,  was  an  exclusion  from  office  and 
£tom  the  other  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens. 

13.  Haec  quU  iulitl  "Who  proposed  the  law  enacting  all 
this  V*  Literally,  "  who  proposed  these  things  V  The  answer  of 
course  is  Cicero  himself. — From  this  passage  it  would  appear,  that 
all  the  enactments  which  have  just  been  enumerated  l^  Ciceio, 
were  contained  in  the  provisions  of  the  Tuilian  law. 

14.  Js  qutf  dtc.  Cicero,  as  consul,  proposed  the  law  in  question 
to  the  people,  in  accordance  with^ihe  direction  of  the  senate  and  the 
wishes  of  Sulpicius,  although  he  himself  by  no  means  approved  of 
the  measure.  Hence  wd  have  adopted  Schiitz^s  emendation,  gtit 
minime  probarai,  in  place  of  the  common  reading  cui  minime  prod" 
erant.  Emesti  retains  the  common  lection,  but  condemns  it  in  his 
notes  as  incoztect.  "  VtUgatum  quidem  verum  non  est,  Cicenmi 
quid4m  ista  non  nocebant,  out  noeere  poterant^* 

15.  iZ2a,  qtuie  mea  summa  voluntaie^  &ui.  "  Think  you  that  the 
following,  which  a  crowded  senate  rejected  to  my  very  great  satis- 
ftction,  were  only  moderate  impediments  to  your  application  for  the 
consulship  1"    Literally,  "  opposed  you  in  a  moderate  degree.* 
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116  ^^'  C&nfuawnem  wufrt^iorum,  <<  A  promiscnoas  mteimxngling 
of  votaa.*'  The  usoal  amngement  at  the  comitia  centuriata,  was 
for  the  centuriea  of  the  firat  class  to  give  their  votes  in  order,  and 
then  the  centaries  of  the  other  claaaes,  after  them.  This  was 
fiivonrahle  to  hribery ;  for  if  a  majority  of  votes  had  heen  purchased 
in  any  eentary,  it  could  easily  he  ascertained  by  the  vote  of  that 
cenCniy,  on  the  day  of  election,  whether  it  had  fulfilled  its  share  of 
tha  bargain  or  not.  In  older  to  prevent  this,  Servias  proposed  to 
the  senate,  that  aU  the  votes  of  all  the  centuries  should  he  consider- 
ed as  thrown  into  common,  that  is,  that  the  old  order  of  calling  up 
the  centuries  in  succession  should  not  be  observed,  but  that  the  in- 
dividual citizena  should  be  called  upon  for  their  votes,  in  no  regulu 
onder  whatever,  but  as  it  were  confusedly.  Hence  the  expression 
confutionem  suffragiorum.  Two  advantages  would  result  from  this 
new  amngement.  First,  it  could  not  be  ascertained  how  a  par- 
ticular centuiy  voted,  the  different  individuals  composing  it  being 
scattered  throughout  the  great  body  of  voters ;  and  in  the  next 
place,  the  vote  jof  each  citizen  counted  equally,  which  was  not  the 
case  under  the  old  system.  Compare  note  17,  page  71. — ^The 
•enate  rejected  the  proposition. 

17.  Prorogatumemlegis  ManUiae.  <*  An  extension  of  the  Manili- 
•n  law,"  i.  e.  which  amounted  in  fact  to  an  extension  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Manilian  law.  By  prorogatio  Ugu  is  me&nt  the  extending  of  the 
provisions  of  a  law,  so  as  to  make  these  same  provisions  apply  in 
some  other  case,  not  originally  contemplated  by  those  who  passed 
the  law  in  the  first  instance. — Servius  had  not  asked  for  an  exten- 
eion  of  this  law,  but  Cicero,  in  order  to  excite  some  degree  of  odi- 
um against  the  former  says  that  his  proposition  about  blending  the 
votes  was  equivalent  to  an  extension  of  this  statute.  The  Manilian 
law,  here  alluded  to,  was  proposed  by  the  same  Manilius,  who 
brought  forward  the  other  law  of  ^  same  name,  for  investing  Pom- 
.pey  with  the  charge  of  the  Mitfaridatic  war.  The  Manilian  law, 
which  we  are  at  present  considering,  however,  allowed  freedroen  to 
vote  in  all  the  tribes,  whereas,  previously  to  this,  tiiey  voted  in  some 
one  of  the  four  city-tribes  only.  This  law  wdi  very  unpopnlar 
with  the  upper  classes  at  Rome,  since  it  made  the  freedmen  equal 
vidth  the  free  citizens,  and  the  favour  of  the  former  would  have  to 
be  sought  as  carefully  at  elections,  by  the  haughty  patricians,  as  that 
of  the  latter.  {Ascon.  in  Or.  fro  Comet.)  Now  the  propositSini 
made  by  Servius,  about  confounding  together  the  votes,  would  have 
had  the  eSect  of  making  the  votes  of  the  lowest  of.  the  pet^k. equal 
to  those  of  the  highest,  and  in  this  sense  Cicero  says  it  would  have 
been  in  fapt  an  extension  of  the  Maniliiw  law,  which  made  Ihe  votes 
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of  fre«dmen  equal  to  those  of  freemen.     This  10  merely  said,  how- j[  YQ 
ever,  to  bring  Sulpicius  into  odium  with  those  who  regarded  the 
Manilian  law  itself  in  so  unfavourable  a  light. 

18.  Aequationem'gnUiaef^&jc.  '^  An  equalizing  of  influencOi  of 
rank,  of  suffrages."  Such  would  have  been  the  result,  according 
to  Cicero,  of  the  proposition  of  Servius  ;  amounting,  in  effect,  to  a 
perfect  levelling  systenk 

19.  Homines  honesH,  *<  Men  of  tionourable  standmg.'* — Gratiosu 
"Of  influence." 

20.  Dignitatis  et  gratiae.  **  Of  rank  and  influence."  By  tLig* 
fiitas  is  here  meant  the  degree  of  consideration  in  which  an  individr 
nal  would  be  held,  who  had  exerted  his  influence  in  favour  of  any 
particular  candidate,  in  case  that  individual  were  elected  to  oflice  ; 
and  gratia  denotes  the  influence  so  exerted.  Compare  Manutitts^ 
ad  loc. 

21.  Idem  editicios  judices,  &;c.>   "  You  likewise  wished,  that  the 
.judges  should  be  named  by  the  parties."  The  JudiceSj  or  "judges," 

as  the  term  b  accustomed  to  be  translated,  were  in  fact  a  kind  of 
jury,  though  far  more  numerous.  .They  formed  a  species  of  council, 
over  which  the  praetor  presided,  and  were  called  his^assessores.  In 
ordinary  cases,  they  were  chosen  by  lot.  But  sometimes  the  law 
allowed  the  accuser  and  defendant  to  select  them,  in  which  case 
they^  were  said  jtidices  edere,  and  the  judges  themselves  were  called 
iditicii.  Thus,  by  the  JServilian  law  against  extortion,  the  accuser 
was  ordered  to  name  100  from  the  whole  number  of  persons  who 
were  liable  to  be  called  upon  as  judices  for  that  year,  and  from  that 
100  the  defendant  was  to  choose  50.  By  the  Licinian  law,  de  soda^ 
litiiSf  the  accuser  was  allowed  to  name  the  judices  from  the  people 
at  large.  Whatever  checks  there  might  be  on  this  strange  practice, 
Yfe  should  view  it  at  the  present  day  as  one  of  the  surest  means  of 
subverting  all  justice. — Servius  wished,  according  to  Cicero,  tills 
mode  of  selecting  judices  to  be  extended  to  trials  of  bribery,  and 
the  latter  immediately  after  states  the  evil  that  would  have  resulted 
from  such  an  arrangement. 

.  22.^  Ut  occulta  odia^  6lc.  "  In  order  that  the  private  animosities 
of  citizens,  which  are  now  confined  within  the  bounds  of  silent  dis-; 
like)  might  break  forth,"  (Slc.  Cicero  means,  that,  if  an  accuser 
were  to  be  allowed  to  select  the  judices,  it  would  be  a  very  easy 
matter  for  persons  to  accuse  and  effect  the  condemnation  of  iUustd- 
ous  individuals,  who  chanced  to  have  incurred  their  hatred. 

23.  AdipisceTidi  obsaepiebant.  "  They  obstructed  that  of  attaizi" 
ing  to  the  consulship."     Ailcr  oAijnscendi  supply  consulatum. 

24.  Ex  omnibus  iUa  plaga  maxima.     "That  greatest  of  aS 
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II g  wounds,**  i.  e.  that  mortal  hLovr.^-^Honetuio,    Horteiiaicw  wad 
Cnstus  wen,  as  lias  already  been  remaiked,  engaged  on  the  samo 
side  with  Cicero  in  this  case. 

S6.  Durior  loeus  iieendi.  **  A  more  difllcolt  task  in  speaking." 
1X7  ^*  ^S^^  ^'^  extremOf  dec.  **I,  in  closing,  shonld  not  have  to 
handle  merelj  4M>me  pafticalar  part  of  the  case,  bat  to  state  what- 
ever might  seem  fit  to  me,  respecting  the  af&ir  at  large,*'  i.  e.  I,  as 
the  closing  speaker,  when  Hortensius  and  Crassns  have  gone  over 
the  whole  case  with  so  much  ability,  should  be  compelled  to  follow 
in  the  same  track,  and  not  be  allowed  to  discuss  merely  some  par- 
ticular head  of  this  cause,  although  the  latter  arrangement  would  be 
easier  for  me,  and  certainly  more  agreeable  to  you. 

%.  Itaque  in  itsdem,  dec.  **  Wherefore,  I  am  now  occupied  with 
almost  the  same  topics  that  they  were,  and,  as  lar  as  lies  in  my  pow- 
er, I  strive  to  facilitate  the  decision  which  you  in  your  wisdom  will 
make.**  Cicero  means,  that,  being  compelled  to  go  over  the  same 
ground  which  had  been  travelled  by  his  predecessors,  he  endeavours 
to  do  this  in  such  a  way,  that  it  may  serve  as  a  brief  recalculation 
of  the  most  important  points  in  the  cause,  and  thus  render  their  task 
the  less  burdensome  in  coming  to  a  decision. — Lambinus  found 
sapieiati  in  one  of  his  MSS.,  which  has  been  found  also  in  another, 
and  hence  conjectured  satietatij  so  that  oceurro  satietaH^  dec.,  wiU 
mean,  "  I  strive  to  diminish  as  much  as  I  can  the  satiety  you  must 
necessarily  feel,**  i.  e.  having  to  go  over  the  same  topics,  I  do  so  as 
briefly  as  possible.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this 
reading,  although  it  is  condemned  very  decidedly  by  Emesti,  and  is 
followed  by  a  very  few.  Emesti,  however,  is  wrong  in  the  explana- 
tion which  he  gives  of  the  whole  passage,  as  may  be  ae^n  from  the 
remarks  of  Schutz. — The  verb  oceurro^  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
here  used  in  the  sense  of  juvo. 

8.  Quam  te  seeurim,  dec.  "  What  an  axe  do  yon  think  you  laid,** 
i.  e.  only  think  what  an  axe  you  laid. 

4.  Deposita  atqw  abjeeta  petiHone.  "  Yatx  application  for  the 
consulship  being  given  up,  and  cast  aside  as  of  no  value,**  i.  e.  as 
quite  hopeless.  This  retiring  from  the  contest,  on  the  part  of  Sul- 
picius,  would  cause  Catiline's  party  to  rally,  and  inspire  them  with 
the  hope  of  success,  and  woul<l  alarm  many  lest  that  hope  might  be 
realized.  These  last  would  therefore  throw  the  weight  of  tbeiz 
influence  into  the  scale  of  Murena  and  Silanus. 

6.  Inquirere.  "  Collecting  information.*' — ObeerwUiofus.  '•-Your 
investigations,'*  i.  e.  your  inquiries  as  to  who  had  given  and  who  re* 
ceived  bribes.  Compare  Manutius:  **Quis  Urgireiur,  quit  ««- 
eiper§tJ* 
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«.  TetaficaUanu.    *^lie  depmitions  that  wen  made.**— Se-J  \^ 
dueiume*  teMlium.     **  The  taking  aside  of  wikneeaes,'*  i.  e.  the  b*- 
ing  closeted  with  them,  in  older  to  arnnge  their  testimony  for  the 
approaching  trial 

7.  SeeeMMumem  tubteriptarum,  "  The  consultations  of  the  ac- 
cusers.*' XiteiaJly,  '*ihe  goiiig  apart  of  the  accusers.'*  The 
principal  accuser  waa  called  aeeMtator,  and  those  who  joined  in  the 
accusation  fuhscriptores^  from  their  subscribing  their  names  to  ths 
impeachment. 

8.  IruUcibuM  atque  sicariis.  **Bj  informers  and-  assassins.*' 
Graeyius  £nds  it  difficult  to  understand  who  are  meant  by  '*  inform- 
ers" in  this  case.  The  answer  is  an  easy  onet  They  were  fake 
accusers  and  at  the  >  same  time  worthless  persons,  whom  Catiline 
kepi  around  him  for  the  purpose  of  barassing  and  intimidating  the 
good.  Compare  JErnuH,  Clav.  Ctc.  s.  ▼.  and  Cicero's  lai^fuage 
respecting  Clodius,  {pro  Sext.  44) :  **  Qui  MitpUm  temper  nuuriUf 
septus  amuUiSf  tnunUus  indicHms  fuit." 

9.  Collegae  mei.  Antonius.  Compare  Sallast,  (B.  C  31) : 
'<  Petere  constdahun  C.  AfUoiuum^  quern  sibi  coUegsm  fore  sperth 
ret,  kominem  etfamiiiarem,"  &c.,  and  also,  (c.  26) :  **Adhoc  eolr 
Ugam  suum  Anionium,^*  dtc. 

10.  ArreUnorum  et  Fesulanorum.  Compare  Or.  in  Cat.  9>  9.-* 
Quam  turbam,  6lc.  **  Which  crowd,  most  motley  in  its  character, 
certain  individuals,  who  had  becA  sufferers  by  the  calamities  of  Syl- 
la*s  times,  served  to  diversify,"  i.  e.  one  might  see  scattered  throughr 
out  this  motley  group,  and  serving  to  make  the  contrast  more  coft- 
spicuous,  certain  persons  who  bad  lost  their  all  during  the  proscrijK> 
tions  of  Sylla,  and  who  wero  now,  as  desperate  men,  following  a 
desperate  leader. 

1 1.  PercuLsi.  The  conmion  text  has  percussi.  But  perculsi  is 
the  true  reading.  When  speaking  of  the  blow  of  calamity,  whec9 
the  mind  and  feelings  are  of  course  involved,  the  Roman  writers  use 
percello ;  when  referring  to  mere  bodily  injury  they  employ  pereutio. 
Hence  the  distinction  which  Bentley  lays  down,  ad  Horat.  Epoi. 
11,  2,  that  perculere  is  the  weaker  term,  and  denotea  mere^  tp 
strike,  whereaa  percellere  means  "to  stun,**  **  to  prostrate"  a^k 


12.  Domi  conditus,  *'  Laid  up  for  him  at  home.'*  A  forcitde 
expression.  The  consulship  appeared  to  Catiline  to  be  as  fully  in 
his  possession  as  any  article  of  property  under  his  own  roof, 
and  all  that  reinained  for  him  to  do  was  to  put  forth  his  hand  and 
take  it  when  the  occasion  required. 

13.  Accusatorem  suum.    Because  Sulpicius  had  declared  hit 
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Jl^mtentioii  to  fafkig  to  trial  eneiy  one  who  shodd  employ  Impinp 
er  means  in  canvaasing  for  the  conaulship. 
14.   Reipmblieae,      '<0f  the  public  welfaie.'* — Foetus  esMeL 
Supply  consul. 

16.  Ptrerehuisseni.  *'  Had  spread  abroad." — In  condone  iomes- 
ik€.    Al  the  house  of  Laeca.     Or.  in  Co/.  1,  4. 

16.  Sum,  qui  ipse  miser  esssi.  Alluding  to  hims^.  The 
•tudsnt  will  uuik  Uie  use  of  the  subjunctive  here  by  Cicero,  wbo  is 
quoting  the  sentiments  and  language  of  Catiline.  So  negofsei  u 
the  previous  clause. 

17.  Integrorum  et  fortunaiorum,  **  Of  those  who  were  nniff- 
jured  and  fortunate.'*  Meaning  the  upper  classes  and  the  wealthy. 
LUegrorum  is  h«re  opposed  to  ssudoSf  and  fortunatarum  to  miseros. 

18.  Consumpta  rqdere.  .^<  To  repair  their  exhausted  fortunes." 
"—Erepia,  **  What  had  been  wrested  from  themj"  i.  e.  by  the  op- 
pression and  power  of  the  ariBtocracy.  ConqNure  Catiline's  speech 
in  Sallust,  (B.  C.  c.  20) :  **  Itaque  omnis  gratia,  potentia,  honos, 
divitiae  apud  Hlos  sunt,**  &c. 

118     *  •  R^M^^^  *»«•      "  ^  ''^y  motion."      More  literally,  "  I  r^ 
ferring  the  matter  to  them  for  their  considexbtion."  Cicero,  as  con- 
sul, laid  this  subject  before  the  senate.     Compile,  as  regards  the  af- 
fair to  which  he  alludes,  note  5,  page  3. 

2.  CatiUnam  excitavi,  **  I  called  upon  Catiline."  The  literal 
force  of  excitamf  **  I  caused  to  .rise,"  has  reference  to  the  custom 
that  prevailed  in  the  Roman  senate  of  a  member^s  always  rising 
when  he  had  any  remark  to  make,  and  his  remaining  up~until  he  had 
finished  the  observations  he  had  to  offer. 

3.  Apertissimus.  "  Very  open  in  his  declarations."— /luitcavl/ 
alque  tTiduit.  "  Owned  the  charge  and  plunged  into  the  very  midst 
of  the  snare."  Indicare  differs  from  conJUeri  in  denoting  a  volun- 
tary and  ready  confession.  Compare  the  remark  of  Donatus,  (ai 
Terent,  Adelph.  prol.  4)  :  *'  Indicat  is  qui  de  se  tolens  aliquid,  et 
de  aliis  etiam^  prodit:  sed  conJUetur,  qui  de  se  tantum,  et  qui  in- 
•ifiw."— With  regard  to  induit,  in  this  passage,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  it  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  deer  plunging  into  the  nets  set 
for  it.  Catiline  plunges  into  the  veiy  raidst^  the  danger,  bold^ 
and  fearlessly,  although  he  sees  it  full  before  him.  Compare  Or.  in 
Verr.y  (4.  42) :  "  Videte  in  quoi  se  Usqueos  induerit,  quorum  ex 
mdlo  se  unquam  expediret,** 

4.  Duo  corpora,  Ac.  Compare  note  5,  page  8. — Unum  dehUi, 
&c.  The  first  of  these  denotes  the  senatorial  party  with  C^ceio  8t 
its  head ;  the  other  the  advocates  for  a  change  of  affairs,  who 
Catiline  promises  aball  not  be  mtbr>ot  a  head. 
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6.  Congcmuit  senatus frequent.      "A  crowded  senate  broke  UQ 
forth  into  one  groan  of  indignation."    The  student  will  note  the 
force  of  the^  compound  verb.— -Pro  rei  mdigmtaie.     **  Considering 
the  indignity  of  the  insult.*' 

6.  Turn  erupit  e  eenatu,  6cc.  What  the  senate  decreed  against 
Catiline,  on  this  occasion,  does  not  appear,  bat  most  probably  from 
the  words  here  employed,  and  from  his  going  to  the  Campus  Martias 
as  a  candidate,  no  measures  of  any  importance  were  taken  against 
him.  Dio  Cassius,  indeed,  says  that  he  did  not  venture  to  persist 
in  his  application  for  the  consulsljp,  being  deterred  by  the  law  which 
had  been  passed  against  bribery,  but  Sallust  (c.  26)  merely  -emarks 
that  his  application  proved  unsuccessful  Plutarch  states  express- 
ly, that  he  stood  for  the  consular  office  on  this  occasion.  {Vit. 
Cie.  c.  14.) 

7.  Pcmcis  ante  diehus.  Sallust  states  that  Catiline  uttered  the 
threat  here  alluded  to  on  the  occasion  of  Cicero's  first  oration  against 
him.  Cicero's  authority,  however,  is  of  greater  weight,  and  he 
gives  the  same  account  in  his  OraiOTy  37,  129.  Florus  and  Vale- 
rius Maadmus  agree  with  Sallust. 

8.  8eA  ruina.  ^*  But  by  ruins.**  Alluding  to  the  custom  of 
stopping  the  progress  of  a  fire,  when  ordinary  means  fail,  by  de- 
molishing the  buildings  in  the  vieuiity. 

9.  Et  cum  lUa  lata,  6u:,  Compare  note  3,  page  5. — Non  quaa 
me  tegeret.  "  Not  that  it  might  protect  me."  When  Cicero  says 
that  Catiline  aimed  only  at  the  head  and  neok  of  his  victims,  he 
must  be  understood  as  alluding  figuratively  to  his  cruel  conduct 
during  the  proscription  of  Sylla,  when  the  heads  of  their  poUtical 
antagonists  were  brought  in  by  the  assassins  of  party.  Consult 
Historical  Index,  s.  v.  Catilina. 

10.  Remissiorem.     "  Relaxing  your  ardour." 

11.  Magna  est  duJemt  &c.  This  appears  at  first  view  harsh  La- 
tinity,  ilince  two  epithets  are  seldom  if  ever  employed,  unless  one 
of  them  come  in  as  a  participle.  Magruif  however,  is  not  in  &ct  an 
epithet  of  inclination  but  a  predicate  of  repeittina  inclinoHo,  **0f 
great  importance  is  a  sudden  turn  of  popular  feeling,"  &c.  Com« 
pare  Emesti  ad  loc. 

12.  Ad  virum  bonum.  Such  as  Murena  is. — Multis  tUiis  adju- 
mentisy  dec.     These  are  enumerated  immediately  after. 

1.  Modestienma.     **  Characterized  by  the  utmost  self-control.'*  J  ]  Q 
^^LegaHone.     "  His  lieutenancy  under  LucuUus." 

8.  Praetura  probata  injurey  ^.  The  praetorship  of  Murena  is 
h^  considered  in  its  three  different  aspects,  the  dispensing  of  ju»> 
tice,  the  exhibitiDg  of  public  shows,  and  the  province  that  foCoii^'ed, 
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W^K&odm,  **approv«d  of  as  ngBided  the  diachuge  of  its  judidil 
datiMi  acccpUble  for  the  publie  shows  connected  with  k,  mipplied 
with  eteqr  thing  leqoisite  as  regarded  the  province  that  eocceed- 
ed.**  By  omare  fromndam  is  meant,  to  snpplj  a  province  with 
evecj  thing  that  may  tend  to  give  it  efficiency  in  its  sereral  open- 
tms,  and  consideration  in  the  cjeo  of  those  who  come  under  its 
jviisdiction.  Compare  the  explanation  of  FaeciOlati :  ''Omaiepro- 
vineiam  eat,  ex  Senmhu  cmuultodtcentereceriiunnuiiimmnKmarum, 
€t  iu  sl^pendnnn,  item  vMlieum  in  Ugai4U  et  comtte/»m,  terminan 
^pstMs  pronname  faus^  juri$iietiom»  formam  modMmqtu  pnuteri- 
ben,  et  knpuwufdi  dia,  quae  konori  et  arnattU  entni  tumprovinaMe 
iJMi;  mm  magieiraiUM  earn  regeniiJ'  Gotasolt  also  EmeeUt  Cla». 
Cic,  s.  T.  omtwe, 

3.  PerpurgatuM.  <*  Fully  cleared  np."— ii&  ns  qui  atUe^  Ac 
Befeiring  to  Hortensius  and  Crassos. 

4.  Foetumiue.  Associated  in  the  aocnsation  with  Snlpicios  and 
Cato.    Consult  Introductmy  remarks. 

6.  De  dimaorum  indidie,  dec.  "  Conconing  the  disdosurea 
msde  respecting  the  distributors  of  bribes,  and  the  sums  of  moner 
that  had  been  seized  in  their  hands."  The  divisores  were  persons 
enq>loyed  by  the  candidates  to  distribute  bribes.  This,  thon|^ 
ill^ah,  was  often  done ;  and  was  practised,  on  one  occasion,  against 
Caesar,  with  the  approbation  of  Cato  himself. 

6.  8er,  Sulpitio.  Son  of  Sulpicius,  tne  accuser,  and  one  of  the 
euJkecriptores,  Compare  Manutius :  **  Quit  non  irUeUigiif  Ser. 
8ulpmi  JUium  eigm^ri  ?  qui  et  cuiti  Poetumio  et  Catonty  patri, 
Murenam  uecueanti  eubeeripeerat,^* 

7.  De  equitum  cetUuriie,  These  are  centuries  that  composed 
the  whole  body  of  the  equttee.  They  wOre  eighteen  in  number, 
and  voted  in  the  first  class.  If  unanimous  in  their  agreement  with 
that  class,  the  election  was  decided.  (Compare  note  17,  page  71.) 
Hence  the  importance  attached  to  their  vote  by  the  respective  can- 
didates. L.  Natta,  Murena's  step-son,  had  invited  them  to  a  ban- 
quet, and  this  was  alleged  to  have  been  done  with  the  view  of  se- 
cnritig  their  vote. 

8.  A  etudne  ambitianis,  **  From  the  pursuits  of  ambition.**— 
Seaui  eunt,    "  Have  courted.'* 

9.  Neque  kujue  eventum  fortunamque.  *'Nor  the  fate  and  con- 
dition of  my  friend,**  i.  e.  the  hard  lot  which  is  his. 

10.  Unum  adscendere  gradum^  dec.  Tbe'fa&er,  the  grsnd- 
lather,  sad  others  of  the  progenitors  of  Murena,  had  held  the  office 
of  praetor ;  but  the  consulship  had  not  hitherto  been  attained  to  bi' 
anj  of  the  fimuly. 
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11.  JBft  piae  reUeta^  &&     The  hononnble  name  left  him  by  hii]^  J^Q 
fethezs. — Haee  quae  «6  tpto,  &c.     The  honoun  confeired  for  pre- 
vious services  rendered  to  his  country  by  Murena  himaelf,  exclusive 

of  the  consulship. 

12.  Propter  'ttudium  novae  laudis*  **  On  account  of  his  eager 
pursuit  jpf  a  new  honour.'*  Literally,  "  of  a  new  source  of  praise." 
The  rafeRmce  is  to  the  consulship.  Compare  note  10. — Veterie 
foriunae.  The  honours  he  had  enjoyed  previous  to  the^  consukh^, 
and  which  have  ahready  been  alluded  to,  in  the  words  "  haee  quae 
ab'ipeo  parta  sunt.^* 

13.  Odio  inimicUiarvm.  **  Through  the  hatred  engendered  by 
private  animosity. "-«-Qim  ehtdio  aeeusandi,  dec.  Cicero  means, 
that  Murena's  old  friends  have,  through  their  ill-timed  and  misdirec* 
ted  zeal  for  impeaching,  been  induced  to  become  his  accusers. 

14.  Non  injuria  L.  Murenae,  6lc.  '*Not  by  any  personal  injury 
received  (iNNn  Licinius  Murena,  but  by  a  contest  with  him  for  pre- 
ferment.*' 

15  Patemue  amieue.  MAn  hereditary  friend,"  i.  e.  whose 
fiUhcr  and  \turena's  had  been  friends.  The  sons  inherited  the  £riend« 
ship  of  their  parents. — Some  commentators  make  Postumius  him* 
self  a  friend  of  Murena's  father,  and  translate  paUnme  amieue 
''his  father's  friend."  This,  however,  cannot  be  con^t,  sinc^ 
Postumius  was  younger  than  Murena  the  son. 

16.  Qui  neeeeeitudinie,  6ic.  "  Who  has  assigned  in  fact  very 
many  grounds  for  intimate  friendship  between  them,  has  been  un- 
able to  mention  a  single  one  for  enmity,"  i.  e,  in  all  that  he  has  said 
on  this  part  of  the  subject,  Postun>ius  has  only  shown  the  more 
clearly  that  he  and  Murena  were  intimate  friends,  and  consequently 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  here  as  his  accuser. 

1.  Ser-.  Sulpidue.      Son  of  Sulpicius  the  accuser.— r-iS(M2a/t«10A 
JUii.     *'The  companion  of  his  son,"  i.  e.  of  Murena's  son.    The 

son  of  Sulpicius  and  the  son  of  Murena  the  accused  had  been  com* 
panions. 

2.  Cujue  ingeniot  dtc.  **  By  the  exercise  of  whose  talento  all 
his  father's  friends  ought  only  to  be  rendered  the  more  safe."  The 
reference  is  to  the  son  of  Sidpicius,  who  ought  not,  according  to 
Cicero,  to.  be  here  accusing,  and. endangering  the  safety  of  an  old 
friend  of  his  father's,  but  ought  rather  to  exert  himself  in  behalf  of 
that  friend.  The  reproof  is  extremely  delicate.  The  son  of 
Sulpicius,  when  he  finds  his  father  at  varianoe  with  an  old  friend, 
ovght  to  do  his  best  in  order  to  reconcile  them  to  each  other. 

B^  Mienue.  "  Enstranged  in  feeling." — MuUie  eiiam  alienie- 
mmie,     *'  To  many  who  were  even  the  merest  sUaogers  to  hiiii»'' 

36* 
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120  ^'  ^*  ^  ^^^^"^  ^  ^"'^^  DOChhig  staU.^£xtlio.    ** Detrimental.** 
TIm  heathen  doctrine  of  doing  our  utmost  to  retaliete  upon  and  in> 
fm  our  private  feeoi  needi»  of  eonxae,  no  eomment  hen. 

4.  Qui,  neteio  quo  paeto,  dec.  "  Who,  I  know  not  how  it  ie, 
•eena  to  me,  being  himself  a  candidate  for  the  praetorahip,  to  nm 
lull  against  a  competitor  for  the  consular  oflfee,  just  as  if  %  vanlter 
on  honebeck  should  lesp  mto  a  foviwhorse  chariot" — PoBtamiaB, 
himself  a  candidate  for  the  pnetorship,  desists  from  his  own  cai>> 
taas,  turns  oS,  and  accases  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  consol- 
4up.  This  is  strange  enough.  Why  did  he  not  rather  accuse  eomo 
one  of  his  own  rival  eandidates,  and  not  interfere  in  a  ease  where 
his  presence  was  unnecessaiy  1  This  is  the  same,  remaiks  Cicero,  ae 
if  a  vaulter  in  the  sports  of  the  circus,  who  is  accustomed  to  leap 
from  the  back  of  one  hone  to  that  of  another,  ahouki  on  a  sudden 
venlt  from  a  steed  into  the  seat  of  a  chariots  What  has  such  a 
Taolter  to  do  with  a  chariot  1  And  what  has  Postominsto  do  with 
the  present  impeachment  1 — With  demUorius  supply  eqttes.  The 
denUioriUMj  or,  as  he  was  more  commonly  cstted,  duuUor,  leapt 
from  one  horse  to  another  as  they  were  both  proceeding  at  full 
speed. 

6.  Cujus  eompeiUore*,  dec.  **  If  his  competitors  hare  been 
guilty  of  no  act  of  delinquency,  he  yielded  to  their  superior  merit, 
when  he  desisted  from  being  a  candidate ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
some  one  of  them  has  been  guilty  of  bribery,  then  it  seems  some 
friend  is  to  be  sought  to  prosecute  another's  injuries  rather  than  his 
own.'*  All  this  is  said  to  show  that  Postnmins  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  present  impeachment,  and  ought  ie  be  away. 
If  he  yielded  to  his  own  opponents  for  the  praetorriiip,  because 
their  chums  to  personal  merit  were  superior  to  his,  for  the  very  samo 
reason  he  ouj^t  not  to  be  here  accusing  Murena,  since  the  merit 
of  the  Utter  is  equal  to  that  of  Sitlpicbs..  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
abandoned  his  own  canvass  because  some  one  of  his  eompetiters 
had  been  guilty  of  bribery,  and  he  left  it  to  some  one  of  his  friends 
to  prosecute  this  offence,  when  he  ought  to  have  done  it  in  person, 
m  this  case  also,  he  should  not  have  taken  part  in  the  present  im- 
peachment, because  tlie  msn  who  caimot  advocate  his  own  rights,  is 
a  very  unfit  person  to  appeair  as  an  advocate  for  those  of  another. 

6.  Venio  nune.  The  replies  to  Postumiua  and  the  younger  Sui- 
picius  do  not  appear  in  the  MSS.,  and  their  absence  is  indicated,  in 
our  text)  by  the  asterisks  after  perstpuOur.  It  has  been  thought  by 
some  that  they  were  suppressed  by  Cicero  htmself,  in  the  copies  of 
the  speech  prepared  by  him  and  published.  The  younger  Pliny  re- 
fcpi  to  this  option  wi^  aeveral  others^inoneof  his  letter^,  (1, 90  V 
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«nd  iemaikt :  *^  Ex  kis  apparel'iUum pernutka  iixtBtt  {  cum  ^-\*20 
ret,  ofNwwM."<^-Cicero  wrote  down  hii  apdecbes  after  delivery,  and 
does  not  a^ppeur  to  have  pfiepared'  them  in  wriCing  beforehand.    Com- 
pare what  he  himself  saj8,on  this  subject,  (7Wc.  4,  35):  ^'Jmmt 
rebus  transadi*  ei  praeteriiiSf  oroH&net  scrUnnau.** 

7.  (^tod  est  fitmamentum^  dee.  '*  And  this  forms  tiie  main  so|>> 
port  and  strength  of  Uie  whole  aceasation/*  i.  e.  Oato*s  weight  of 
character  makes  Sulpicios  and  his  friends  regard  this  as  the  strong 
hold  of  their  ease.  .  - 

8.  Qttt  tam^  dec.  **  Who,  notwithstanding,  is  so  powerful  and 
rehement  an  accoser,  that  I  fear  his  weight  of  character  fsr  moi9 
than  his  aeeosation."  The  peculiar  force  of  ito  is  lost,  however^ 
in  a  literal  translation.  A  paraphrase  will  convey  Cicen>*8  meaning 
more  clearly  :  "  Who,  notwithstanding  Ihe  heavy  and  vehement  at- 
tacks which  he  has  made  agaipst  Murena  on  the  present  occasion, 
appears  to  me  far  more  f(»nnidable  for  his  general  weight  of  charac* 
ter,  than  for  any  thmg  he  has  alleged  against  m^  client. 

9.  In  quo  aeeuuUare,  **  In  the  case  of  this  accuser,"  i.  e.  as 
far  as  this  accaser  is  concerned. — HUue.  Referrmg  to  Cato»-* 
Expectatio  tribunaius.    Cato  wAs  than  tribune  elect/* 

10.  P.  Afrieanus.    The  younger  of  this  name. 

1 1.  In  ipso  imperio^  dec.  The  pronioun  ipto  is  not  eipressed  in 
some  MSS.,  and  early  editions.  It  appears,  however,  in  the  best 
modem  editions,  esoA  imparts  force  to  the  clause, 

12.  L.  Cottae  profuisee.  This  prosecution  is  also  reienred  to  in 
the  orati<m  for  Fonteins,  e.  16,  and  in  that  against  Caeeilius,  c.  21. 
Some  farther  details  are  given  by  Valerius  Maximus,  8,  1,  11,  but 
the  same  reason  is  assigned  for  his  acquittal,  although,  to  quote  the 
words  of  the  last»mentk>ned  writer,  ''gtansnmu  erimimbus  erai 
eonfasea.** 

13.  Cadere  in  judieio.  Compare  note  8,  page  \W.-*^Ab)eetu», 
'*  Borne  down.''  ^bfeeius  is  here  equivalent  to  itjeetua  or  p/ro» 
Hralua.  Compare  {Oie.  in  Verr.  7.  54) :  <*  Ad  tribunal  ofUe pedes 
tuosy  ad  terram  vbrgie  et  wrb^ribua  ahjechan^^  and  {Senec.  dH 
behef.  5.  3):  **  Luetaior  ter  abjeetu* perdidii  palnutm.** 

14.  Ser.  Galbam.  Servios  Sulpiciiis  Gblba  was  accused  by  L, 
Libo,  a  tribune  of  the  commons  of  having  riain  a  large  number  of 
the  Lusitani,  in  violation  of  lus  own  plighted  word.  He  was  an  an* 
cestor  of  the  en^ror  Galba.  Valerius  Mwdmus  says,  that,  having 
assembled  the  inhabitants  of  three  cities  of  Lusitania,  under  the 
pretext  of  conferring  with  them  in  relation  to  their  common  interests, 
he  disarmed  them,  and  seized  nine  thousand  of  the  flowed  of  their 
ygnth,  whom  he  partly  slew  and  p^y  aQl4  as  slaves^   {VaL  JVos. 
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120^'  ^*  ^-)  ^S^ton^tts  (Ftl.  GM.  3)  says,  that  he  maaninnd  thitty 
thousand,  and  that  thia  was  the  oanse  of  the  war  of  Yinathos. 
(Compare  OroM.  4,  31 .)  libo  applied  for  a  bill,  the  object  of  which 
waa  to  bring  Qalba  to  trial  before  the  people,  although  he  waa  noC 
expressly  named  in  it.  Cato,  then  at  a  reiy  advaneed  age,  sup- 
ported the  paasage  of  this  bill,  and  a  abort  time  b^nre  his  death  pio- 
nonnced  a  long  oration  against  Galba,  whichhe  inaeited  in  his  wmk 
entitled  Origines,     (Cte.  Brut.  23.) 

16.  Etipuit.  In  his  BruhUf  c.  2^,  Cicero  aaciibea  the  acquittal 
ef  Galba  to  the  commiseration  felt  by  the  people  at  the  eight  of  the 
young  children  of  Gralba,  who- were  biougfat  into  public  for  thia  pur- 
pose ;  and  he  quotes  Cato  to  the  same  effect :  *'  It^ue  t  turn  erifmi 
JUmmOf  propter  puerot  t(nsericordia  populi  coaifRota,  ticut  idem 
MCTxptum  reliquit  Cato."  Compare  also  Cie.  de  Oral.  Ij  63,  whem 
some  more  details  are  given  of  this  same  transaction. 

22}     1*  Midtum  in  poaterum  proapieieniet.     <*  Looidng  &r  into  the 
future  for  the  good  of  a  coming  age." 

2.  Ncio  aeeusator,  dec.  **  I  do  not  like  an  accuser  to  bring  with 
hun  to  trial  any  degree  of  power,  nor  any  greater  foroe  than  oidiaaiy, 
por  any  superior  weight  of  character,  nor  too  extensive  influence." 

3.  Valeant  haec  omnia,  dec.  **  Let  all  these  things  have  their 
full  force  for  the  safety  of  the  innocent,'*  dec,  i.  e.  when  exerted 
fiur  the  aafety,  dee. 

4.  Niti  prius  de  eausa  ptdicaesei.  <<  If  he  had  not  pierioqaly 
judged  thia  cause  in  his  ow6^mind." 

6.  Judicium  aeeueatorie,  dec.  <*  That  the  judgment  passed  by 
an  accuser  upon  the  accused  ought  to  operate  as  a  judicial  precedent 
against  him."  By  pra^udiaum  is  meant  a  judgment  or  sentence 
which  affords  a  precedent  to  be  afterward  followed.  Compare  As* 
conius,  (in  Or.  contra  Caecil.  c.  4) :  »*  Praejudiciumdicitur  res,  quaa 
cum  statuta  fuerit,  affert  judicaturis  ezemplum,  quod  *equaniur,** 

6.  Tuum  consilium.  ♦*  Your  determination  m  the  present  case,* 
i.  e.  to  turn  accuser  against  Murena.-^Pro^CT*  singulare  ammt,  dek 
f  *  On  account  of  the  iiigh  opinion  I  entertain,"  dec. 

7.  Conformarett  Umter  tmendare.  ***To  mould  and  slightly 
amend  it."  Ciceio  means  to  say,  that  although  his  high  respect  for 
Cato  prevents  him  from  blaming  his  conduct,  atill  he  has  a  little  xe» 
proach  to  make  against  him. 

8.  Non  muUa  peecas,  dee.  <*You  do  not  often  go  wrong, 
says  the  aged  preceptor  in  the  play  to  a  veiy  valiant  hero,  but 
when  you  do,  I  am  able  to  set  you  right."  These  words  are  thooghl 
to  have  been  quoted  by  Cicero  from  some  well-known  play  of  En- 
pina  or  Attiua,  whece  Phoenix,  the  governor  pf  i^cbillet  ia  coaf99 
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amg  with  and  impttting  itiitnictioii  to  his  pupil. — lUe  senior  magit-  \2 1 
ter-.  We  have  endesToarod  to  exproM  the  peculiar  Foice  of  the  pro- 
Boan  iUe  in  this  claase.     Its  literal  meanmg  is  "  that  well-known,*'  ' 
i;  e.  he  that  is  known  to  ril  from  the  pby  that  we  haye  seen  so  of- 
ten represented. 

9.  Ut  eorrigendus,  dec.  "  As  to  appear  to  require  to  be  made 
straight,  rather  than  to  be  only  slightly  bent,"  i.  e.  as  to  stand  in  need  of 
correction  rather  dian  gentle  admonition.  Cwrigert  is  to  strsighten 
what  is  quite  crooked ;  infleciere  to  bend  back  to  a  straight  form  what 
ia  only  a  little  carved,  and  what  therefore  requires  only  a  slight  degree 
of  bfieetion  to  restore  it  to  its  previoas  stato. 

10.  Aecesnt  istuc.  The  conamon  text  has  aceesmi  hh  tat,  vrimn 
tot  cannot  possibly  be  correct.  One  of.  the  MSS.  has  iotue  which 
Bmesti  commends  in  one  of  tus  notes.  The  peculiar  force  of  istue, 
as  applying  to  the-person  who  is  addressed,  makes  the  correction  a 
^ery  plausible  one. 

11.  Nee  mitUf  dec.  **  Nor  yet  at  the  same  time  mild  m  ite 
<^iancter,  but  as  appean  to  me  a  little  too  harsh,  and  mora  intiact* 
able  than  either  truth  or  nature  allow." 

Id.  Cum,  dee.  '*  In  the  presence  of  an  illiterate  multitude.*' 
Scheller  has  doubts  respecting  &e  correctness  of  this  use  of  cttm, 
and  suggests  eorAm  in  place  of  it.  In  hi*  Latin  Lexicon,  howeyer, 
he  gives  this  as  one  of  the  meanings  of  cum,  and  quotes  the  follow* 
ing  passage'  f^fom  Caesar,  (B.  O,  7,  47) :  "  hegiamisque  decmae, 
fvuUMm  erat  conewjMui.**  All  the  MSS.  of  Caesar  confirm  this 
reading,  but  the  editors  have  thought  fit  to  substitute  for  quacum 
enU  coneibnatuf  the  lection  quA  turn  erat  eomitatuo.  The  author 
of  the  Ghreek  translation  of  Gaesar  sanctions,  however,  the  common 
reading,  for  hie  has  vpds  8  airis  Mi7^iryo^/}itti. 

13.  Imperita  muUUudifie.  It  is  curious  to  observe  ho^  Cicero 
totaietimes  adapts  his  language  to  circumstances,  and  to  the  exigen 
cies  of  the  case  in  hand.  The  very  same  individuals,  whom  he  here 
praises  for  their  intelligence,  he  actually  caBs  an  illitonto  class  of 
persons,  on  another  occasion,  when  he  was  no  longer  pleading  before 
them.  Thus,  in  the  fotirth  book  of  the  treatise  de  Fmibus,  c.  27, 
where  he  is  supposed  to  be  conversing  in  private  with  Oato,  abont 
the  merits  of  the  Stoie  philosophy,  Cicero  remarks :  *<  Non  ego  to* 
eum  jam  ita  loquar,  ut  iiedem  hie  de  rebue,  qwum  L.  Murenamy  is 
aeeueantet  defenderem.  Apud  imperit<^  turn  ilia  diela  eunt ;  ali^iid 
etiam  eorotute  datum :  nunc  agendum  eet  eubtUiue."  On  another 
oecasion  again,  he  even  makes  a  precept  out  of  this  docility  of  the 
imagination,  and  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  die  firat  duty  of  an  <HatDr 
k  to  please  Cbs  people.    {Brut,  60.) 
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^  ^  ^     14.  t^tuditM  kumanitaiu.    ConopttB  note  16,  pa|^  48. 

^  '^  ^  15.  Haec  bona  divina  et  efpregm,  *'  Tbftt  theie  divine  snd  ad- 
mizable  qualities."  Bona  litenUj  "  goods,"  i.  e.  ezcelIaiic68.---QiMS 
nonrmnquam  repdrimus.  The  veib  re^utro  is  here  taken  in  tiis 
sense  of  reprehendo.  Compaie  Eroesti,  Clav.  Cie.  s.  t.  and  Sekuts, 
Ad,  Lai. 

16.  Fuii  enim  qutdam^  dec..  The  art  with  wUek  Cicero  man- 
ages to  attack,  not  the  character  and  anthorit^,  bat  die  doctrines 
of  Oato,  has  often  been  a  theme  of  remaric.  He  is  higUy  praised 
for  it  by  Quintilian,  (11,  1,  68.)  In  the  treatise  de  Fimhu,  (4,  S7) 
already  alluded  to  in  a  previous  note,  Cicero  acknowledges  that  he 
had  been  too  severe  in  his  remarks  on  the  Stoic  sect. 

17.  Zeno.  Consult Historicallndez. — CujutinoentorumaemuH, 
**  The  followers  of  whose  discoveries.*'  Aeimiitu  is  here,  not  « 
rival,  but  a  yealous  follower..  Compare  Iav.  1, 38  :  **  Qucm pne- 
mim  aemulantium  ttudia  coehts  habuisse  constat"  where  H.  Homer, 
in  his  Gloss.  lav.  explains  aemulafUiiim  by  stfueninim.  So  To- 
citusy  Hut.  3, 81 :  **  MusofMus  Rufusj  Equestris  OFdmis,  atitdmm 
pkUosopkiae  et  placita  Stoieorum  aemulaivs." 

18.  Stoiei.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  porek  (noa)  where 
Zeno  was  accustomed  to  lecture  to  bis  pu]Hl8.  Henoe  *'  Stoics" 
are  literally,  according  to  the  import  of  the  term,  '*  the  men  of  the 
porch,"  et  dwd  rils  eroSf. 

19.  Stntentiae  et  fraeeepta.    **  The  ten^  and  maxims," 

20.  Sapientem,  &c.  Cicero,  in  order'  to  throw  ridicule  on  the 
Stoic  doctrines,  advances  here-  some  of  the  extravagant  assertions 
which  the  Stoics  were  accustomed  to  make  respecting  their  vrise 
man.  For.  example,  that  he  feels  nekJher  pain  nor  pleasure  ;  that 
he  exercises  no  pity ;  that  be  is  free  from  all  foults ;  that  he  is 
divine ;  that  he  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived ;  that  he  does 
all  things  well ;  that  he  alone  is  noblo,  great,  ingenuous ;  that  ho 
abne  is  free ;  that  he  is  a  prophet,  a  priest,  and  a  king ;  and  the 
like. — ^In  order  to  conceive,  however,  the  true  ^notion  of  the  Stoics 
concerning  their  wise  man,  it  must  be  clearly  understood,  that  they 
did  not  suppose  such  a  man  actually  to  exist,  but  that  they  fraoBed, 
in  their  imagination,  an  image  of  perfection,  towards  whieh  every 
man  should  constantly  aspire.  All  the  extravagant  things  which  are 
to  be  'met  wilh  in  their  writings  on  this  subject,  may  be  referred  to 
their  general  principle  of  the  entire  sufficiency  ef  virtue  to  1 
fund  the  consequent  indifference  of  all  external  cirtmmstaoces. 

81.  Gratia  mmquam  tnoneri.  Because  idl  external  things  are 
matters  of  indifference  to  Um.^^Nunqwtmitufuspumdelieiof^nos-' 
gfre.     Because  every  fault,  greM  tor  small  is  a  deviation  from  the 
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strict  and  ttntirring  rale  or  right  reason,  whieh  must  ever  be  nid8t]^21 
implicitly  obeyed.-^iV€iiit9i«m  misericordem  esse.     To  show  pity  is 
to  let  feeling  triumph  orer  reason,  and  external  things  have  sway.  122 

1.  Solos  tapenUt,  &c.  <*  That  the  wise,  even  though  they  be 
most-  distorted  in  appearance,  are  alone  beautiful ;  rich,  though  in 
the  most  abject  poverty ;  though  in  the  lowest  degree  of  slavery, 
kings."  All  this  follows  fiom  the  Stoical  premises  of  the  indiflfot- 
ence  of  external  things.  Ttne  beauty,  riches  and  royalty  are  the 
beauty,  riches,  and  royalty  of  reason  and  virtue. — Horace  humo»* 
ously  ridicules  &ese  paradoxical  vauntings.  Sai.  1|  8,  ttt&<^.— 
Ep.  1, 1,  106. 

2.  Si  iertituterti  aertiant.  The  accusative  is  often  added  to  a& 
mtitensitivo  verii^  like  an  adverb,  especially  if  the  iioun  be  of  the 
same  root.  The  ofiject  of  this  construction  is  to  impart  force  to  the 
passage.  Thus  we  have,  besides  the  instance  in  the  text,  such  fbrms 
as  vivert  vUanif  somniare  somniuin,  jntgnare  fugnam.  In  Englisby 
the  construction  is  also  found,  *'  to  live  a  life,"  **  to  dream  a  dream,*' 
Ac.  So  in  Greece,  fitdvai  $16^^  dec.  {Zumpt.  L.  G.  p.  257,  Kew^- 
rick*»  tran9l.-^BuUrMny  O.  G.  p.'3(K);  Robiruon's  transl) 

3.  Omnia  pecctUa  esse  porta.  According  to  the  Stdic  doctrintf, 
every  virtue  being  a  conformity  to  nature,  and  every  vice  a  deviatioil 
from  it,  ail  virtues  and  vices  are  equal.  / 

-  4.  NikUopinari.  '*  Asaents  to  nothing  without  full  convietiott.*' 
Coimpave  Emesti,  Clav,  Cic.  s.  v.  '*  Opinari^  h.  e.  rei  inceriai 
assentiri.^ — SenietUiam  mutare  nanquam.  This  follows  of  coone^ 
from  his  never  making  op  his  mind  about  any  thing  untd  the  matter 
has  become  perfectly  clear  to  him. 

5.  Auetoribtu  emdUissimis.  The  various  writers  on  the  Stoie 
doctrines,  such  as  Zeno,  Ghrysippus,  Gleanthes,  dcc.^^^rr^mtf. 
•<  Has  eagerly  caught  at." — Sed  ita  vimndi.  **  But  of  living  in 
accordance  with  them."  Ita  literally^  '*in  such  a  way"  as  they 
prescribe. 

6.  PeturU  aliquid  puUieani  f  <*  Do  the  farmer^  of  the  revenue 
petition  for  some  abatement  1"  The  allusion  is  to  eases  where  the 
fanners  of  the  public  revenoea  have  suffered  in  their  contracts  by 
leason  of  war,  or  any  other  calamity,  and  haVe  requested  some  abate-' 
ment  in  the  terms  of  the  agreement  These  applications  were  made 
to  the  seaale.  It  seems  that  such  requests  were  very  often  nega-' 
lived  by  that  body,  and  that  Gate's  influence  was  very  instrumental 
■I  producing  such  a  result.  The  evil  poKcy  of  this  opposition  to  the 
Irishes  of  the  equestrian  order,  who  were  the  farmers  of  the  revenue^ 
•OOD  displayed  itself.  The  equites  applied  to  Caesar,  when  in 
power^  fo9  felaef  jboa  «  ^M'dwatageous  tfontcact  (espActing  thtf 
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J  22  A^^  MVdimet,  sod  tint  utfiil  letder,  V  gvo^ting  tlieni  the  fovoor 
which  thejT  could  not  dbtain  from  the  xegukr  anthoritj,  turned  in 
effect  the  reeonicee  of  the  lepnbUc  ifunst  itaeU;  the  disanion  of  the 
aenate  and  eqaitea  only  aerving  to  atxengtfaen  the  nMne  hia  asinped 
liower,  and  pave  the  way  for  the  downfall  of  freedom.  ComiMxe 
Cie,  ic  Q^.  8,  SS :  '*  Ego  €ium  eum  CtOame  nuo  mepe  Ha^enaL 
Nimu  flitAt  prmefrmeiuim  videlmiur  turtrium  weiigaliaqus-  i^ 
ftrndtre,  onmsa  piMkamu  negare,  muUa  aociw."  Oonaolt  abo 
Mnuinger,  ad,  Ipe^ 

7.  Cm  quHqHigm,  ^,  **  Take  care  leatfaroox  have  any  weighl' 
with  you.'*  A  wise  man  feels  no  fa^oor  or  bias  towaida  any  indi- 
ndual. 

8.  DmgH  ftiiifiam%  dec.  ^'Have  yon  aaidany  tfiingt  It  is 
fixed  and  detennined :"  i.  e.  faaTO  yon  once  said  a  thing,  dec.  A 
wise  man  does  all  things  well,  and  whatever  he  once  says  cannot  be 
Hnprofed. 

0.  Non  rt  diteliw,  dec.  **  But  yon  were  inlioenced  in  what  yon 
■aid,  not  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  case,  bnt  only  by  a  casnal 
opinion."  This  is  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  the  Stoic,  (reproi- 
•ented  here  by  Cato,)  in  orde)r  to  ihdnce  him  to  change  faia  mind. 
The  answer  is,  sapiena  nihU  opiiuUur.  '*  A  wise  man  itever  acts 
from  mere  opinion  ;"  i.  e.  never  assenta  to  any  thing  uncertain  in  its 
natare,  but  is  always  gaided  by  the  unening  rales  of  reason.  Opin- 
ions aie  liable  to  em>r,  because,  they  are  based  on  what  is  merely 
■pecnlative ;  the  deductions  of  right  reason,  are  true  and  unaltenble, 

10.  ErroiH  aliqua  in  re,  dec.  **  Tou  wb^b  wrong  in  something 
or  other :  he  conceives  himself  calmnniated  by  the  lemaifc,'*  i.  e. 
does  any  one  tell  the  SUuc  that  he  has  gone  wrong  in  any  particular 
Blatter  1  the  latter  is  indignant,  at  a  charge  which  stnkes  at  the  veiy 
lOot  of  hia  peculiar  doctrines,  and  he  conceives  himself  calumniated 
and  called  a  frdae  Stoic.    For  «  wise  man  can  never  go  wrong. 

11.  Hoc  ex  duciplina,  dec.  *<  From  this  system  of  philosophy 
we  obtain  the  fdkiwing  results ;  I  declared  iff  the  aenate,  says  Csto, 
that  I  would  impeach  some  consular  candidate.  O,  but  yeu  ssid 
this,  Cato,  when  you  were  angry.  A  wise  man,  replies  he,  is  never 
angry.*'  Cicero's  object  is  to  lessen  the  weight  of  Cato*s  charge 
against  Murena,  by  showing  that  the  fonner  was  induced  to  come 
forward  as  an  accuser,  not  ao  much  on  account  of  any  known  crim- 
inality in  Morena,  as  in  obedience  to  the  peculiar  doctiinea  of  hie 
sect.  Cato  accusea  hhn,  not  because  he  had  done  any  tim^  con- 
trary to  law,  but  because  the  Stoic  had  declared,  in  the  senate,  that 
he  was  resolved  to  impeach  some  consular  candidate.  Any  other 
person,  not  infected  with  the  obstinacy  of  Stoicism,  would,  aceoid-. 
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tag  to  Cicero*«  luMiuiig)  have  made  no  scruple  of  owiung,  that  ke]^23 
was  angry  when  he  said  this,  and  therefore  now  chose  to  drop  his 
design.  But  such  an  acknowledgment  was  by  no  means  to  be  ex« 
pected  fropoi  CatOi  who  would  thereby  seem  to  deyiate  from  the 
gravity  and  firmness  of  a  wise  man.  Murena,  therefore,  must  be 
impeached,  because  the  Stoics  thought  anger  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  a  wise  man,  and  Cato  claimed  that  character  as  belong* 
ing  to  himself. 

13.  Dixi.  On  account  of  this  form,  in  the  present  clause,  Man- 
utius  Conjectures  tratut  dixi,  in  the  succeeding  one.  But  the 
emendation  impairs  the  force  and  spirit  of  the  pasesge.  ^ 

13.  At  temporiM  causn.  **  Well  then,  jou  faid  it  perhaps  on 
account  of  the  particular  conjuncture,"  i.  e  this  threat  was  uttered 
^y  yoxh  periiaps,  under  particular  circumstances ;  you  were  Toiy 
probably  engaged  at  the  time  in  speaking  for  some  friend. — The 
answer  to  this  is  in  full  accordance  with  the  Stoic  tenets :  a  wise 
man  never  deceives,  never  changes  his  opinion,  d&c. 

J4.  Nostri  uuUm  iUi.  "Those  masters  of  ours,  however.*' 
Cicero  here  proceeds  to  show  how  directly  opposite  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Stoics  were  the  milder  systems  of  philosophy  from  which  he  had 
culled  his  principles  and  rules  of  conduct.  And  he  cites,  in  partic- 
ular, Plato,  the  founder  of  the  Academic,  and  Aristotle  the  great 
head  of  the  Peripatetic  sect. 

15.  VaUre  aUquando.  "  Does  sometimes  exercise  an  influence.'* 
'•^Viri  boni  esse  misereri.  "  That  it  is  the  part  of  a  good  man  to 
show  compassion."  The  substantive  verb  is  emphatic  in  this  and 
the  succeeding  clauses. 

16.  Hominem  constanlem.  **  One  that  is  firm."  The  idea  m- 
tended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  clause  is,  that  firmness  of  purpose  is 
not  inconsistent  with  clemency. 

17.  Stupe  aliquid  opinan,  dec.  '*  OA-times  hazards  a  mere  opin- 
ion respecting  that  about  which  ho  knows  nothing  for  certain,"  i.  e. 
frequently  contents  hunself  with  opinions,  where  he  finds  it  impos- 
sible to  arrive  at  absolute  certainty. 

1.  Omncs  virhUes,  dtc.     "  That  all  virtues  are  regulated  by  ajjjg 
certain  degree  of  moderation,"  i.  e.  that  moderation  is  an  essential 
feature  in  the  character  of  ev^iy  virtue,  meaning  by  moderation  that 
barrier,  beyond  which  we  approximate  to  what  is  excessive  and 
immoderate.    This  is  nothing  more  than  the  welUknown  maxim  of 
Horace,  "  Est  modus  in  rebus,^*  dec.    There  is  a  mean  in  all  things. 

2.  Hos  ad  magistroSf  dec.  **  If,  with  those  natural  advantages 
that  you  possess,  any  lucky  fortune  had  brought  you  to  instructwi 
•*icb  ••  theft." 

37 
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133  ^-  ^<^^  '^  UnUatem  propeiuior.  He  would  hato  had,  ac- 
cording to  Cicero,  leas  of  the  austere  and  rigid  chaiacter  with  which 
the  Stoic  doctrines  had  unfortunately  invested  him. 

4.  PtidefUisnmum  hotninem.  The  epithet  pudetUtMsimumf  be- 
sides the  idea  of  modesty,  cairies  with  it  here  the  general  one  alw 
of  moral  worth. 

6.  In  ejusdem  anrn  eusiodia,  <*  Under  the  care  of  the  same 
year.'*  Cato  would  be  tribune,  and  Murena  consul,  during  the  en- 
suing year. — Aliquo  reijmblicae  tineulo.     "  By  aome  politipal  tie." 

6.  Seponusset.  **  Would  have  put  aside,**  L  e.  would  hare 
suppressed.  Instead  oi  out  aeposuisses  oiU  Lambinus  gives,  on  the 
conjecture  of  Hotomannus,  out  n  potuutes, 

7.  Praecepiorum.  The  Stoic8.-~Jam  tmw  jUetety  dec.  **  Ex- 
perience will  one  day  bend,  time  soften  down,  age  bring  to  milder 
views.»' 

8.  PauUo  longhu,  quam  wUura  vettet.  It  was  this  that  made  so 
many  of  the  Stoics  philosophers  in  words,  rather  than  in  actions. 
And  hence  their  adversaries  found  so  much  room  for  satirical  ridi- 
cule and  invectire  agahist  Stoical  pride  and  hypocrisy.  Nor  ia  it 
surprising  thst  this  should  have  happened.  For  a  system  of  philos- 
opl^,  which  attempts  to  raise  men  above  their  nature,  must  com- 
monly produce  either  wretched  fanatics  or  artful  hypocrites.  (EW- 
/UUTs  Hist.  PhU.  vol.  1.  p.  322.) 

9.  Ut^  cum  ad  uUimum,  &c.  «  So  that,  although  we  should 
strive  in  thought  to  reach  the  farthest  limit,  we  ought  nevertheless 
to  stop  where  it  behooves  us  so  to  do,*'  i.  e.  our  desires  should  prompt 
us  indeed  to  aim  at  the  highest  perfection,  yet  we  should  ever  atop 
at  the  point  marked  out  by  reason. — ^The  common  text  has  opor* 
ieret,  fiw  which  we  have  substituted  oportet,  with  Gtufer  and  Grae* 
vius. 

10.  Nihil  ignovens.  **  Pardon  nothing,  you  say."  Cicam  in 
this,  and  what  follows,  quotes  several  of  the  Stoic  maxima,  and 
Bubjoina  hia  own  replies.  In  other  words,  he  proceeds  to  contrast 
tiie  doctrines  of  Stoicism  with  those  which  he  himself  has  pursued. 
The  student  will  mark  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  as  a  softened  foim 
for  the  imperative. 

11.  JnanoaUquidnnononmia.  **  Nay,  mdeed,  pardon  some  thrngs* 
not  ail** 

12.  JfiNW)  retittttOt  &c.  **  Nay  indeed,  resist  favour,  when  doty 
and  honour  shall  demand  this,**  i.  e.  not  ao :  resist  it  when  it  comee 
In  contact  with  what  duty  and  honour  prescribe ;  but  allow  it  to  have 
•OOM  influence  on  other  occasions. 

13.  Etiams  in  dittohenda  seteriMe,  dec     »  Ceztau^y ;  wliei^ 
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for  ezainple,  wholeflomefleFerky  would  be  lelaxod ;  but  still  there  is  123 
some  praise  attendant  on  the  exercise  of  humane  feelings,"  L  e.  it 
is  certainly  right,  not  to  yield  to  compassion,  in  those  caies,  where, 
by  so  yielding  we  may  relax  a  wholesome  severity  ;  but  still,  on 
many  occasions,  humanity  is  praiseworthy. 

14.  In  senteniia  ptrmmeio^  &c.  "^  Adhere  to  your  opinion. 
True ;  unless  some  better  one  shall  triumph  over  it,"  i.  e.  somo 
more  correct  one,  founded  on  a  clearer  view  of  the  subject. 

'  15.  Sdjno.  The  younger  Afiicanus.  Compare  Cic.  de  Off.  2, 
22,  and  Heusingeff  ad  loc. — ErudUissimum  haminetn.  The  Stoic  • 
Panaetias.  He  was  not,  however,  a  strict  follower  of  all  the  doc- 
trines of  Zeno,  but  seems  rather  to  have  borrowed  opinions  and 
sentiments  with  much  freedom  from  philosophers  of  every  sect. 
{Enfield,  HUl  Phil,  vol.  i,  p.  360.) 

16.  Cujus  oraiione  et  praecepHs.  **  By  whose  converse  and  pre- 
cepts.*'   Literally,  "by  whose  language,"  dec. 

17.  Eadem.  Not  exactly,  however.  Consult  note  16. — C. 
tdulio.  C.  Laelius,  stunamed  Sapiens,  or  **  the  wise,"  the  well- 
known  friend  of  the  younger  Scipio,  as  his  father  had  been  the 
friend  of  the  elder.    He  was  also  a  hearer  of  the  Stoic  Panaetius. 

18.  L.  PhUo.  The  common  text  has  L.  PhiUppo,  but  as  L. 
Philippus  was  not  remariuble  for  any  great  advances  in  learning  and 
philosophy,  Manutius  conjectured  L.  PkUo,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  Beck,  Matthiae,  and  Schutz.  The  reference  will  then  be  to  L. 
Furius  Pbilus.    Compare  Agr.  2,  24. — De  Orat,  2,  37. 

19.  C.  Gallo.     C.  Sulpicius  Gallus.    Consult  Historical  Index. 

20.  Catone.  Cato  the  Censor. — Commodiorem.  "  Milder." 
Compare  Emesti,  {Clav.  Cic.  s.  v) :  "  Commodus,  miUs,  qui  nee 
facile  in  rebne  leoibus^  nee  ninus  irascitur."  It  has  also  the  kin- 
dred meanings  of  **  affiible,"  **  polite,"  'VobHging,"  dec.,  and  appears 
analogous  to  the  Greek  Hdpftowns. 

21.  Comdorem.  '*More  unassuming  in  manners."  Compare 
Ep.  ad  Fam.  4»  4.— Com.  Nep.  Vit.  Att.  3.— Graevius,  Beck, 
and  others  give  communiorem  from  some  MSS. 

1.  Moderatiorem  ad  omnem  rationem  kumamiaiie.      *'MoreU24 
within  due  bounds  as  regarded  all  the  social  relations  of  life." 

2.  Te  habere  dixisU.  **  You  told  us  that  you  had  in  him." — 
Est  illud  qvidem,  dec.  *'  It  is  true  indeed,  that  this  example  of  his 
has  been  set  up  for  you  at  your  own  home."— iVo/urae  stmiUtudo 
illius.    **  The  resemblance  of  his  natural  endowments." 

3.  Comiiatem  et  faeUitaiem.  "  Unassuming  and  afiable  deport- 
ment." The  presence  of  comitatem  here,  as  applied  to  Cato,  is  an 
argument  in  &vour  of  the  reading  eomiorem  already  referred  to 
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124    4.  ImU,     ••Thoae  qmlitiM  of  fMn.** — CtmHia  juemndhw 
"  More  agnetbly  Masoned,'*  L  e.  move  amlalile. 

6.  TolU  wttkif  dec  <'  Awmy  for  me  with  the  name  of  Gafo  fiooL 
tliii  cenee :  xemore  and  peas  by  an  authority,  which  eitfaer  ong^  to 
baye  no  weight  at  aU  in  trials,  or  else  oo^  to  tend  to  the  safety 
of  indtridoals :  join  isaoe  with  me  upon  thechaigea  themselveB.'' 
The  first  part  of  this  sentence  is  addressed  to  each  indiTidnal  who 
hears  him,  espedafly  among  the  juHees.  Tlie  last  daose,  firom 
eoHgreiere^  ia  addieased  to  Cato. — Congredare,  literally,  *'  come  lo 
■etion  with,"  •«  enter  the  lists  wilh.** 

•.  Qtad  mctMMs.      '*  What  do  yoa  accose  him  of." ifuid  mt- 

gmi8.  •*  What  do  yoo  seek  to  piore  1"— Jfon  defendo.  '"  I  hmre 
no  defence  to  wge  ibr  soch  a  crime,"  i  e.  if  your  charge  be  troe,  I 
have  nothing  to  say.    But  is  it  true  t  can  you  prove  it  so  1 

7.  Me  reprehendU,  dec.  **  You  Uame  me,  for  seeking  to  defend 
the  very  same  offence  which  I  have  punished  by  a  law,*'  L  e.  yov 
blame  me  for  defending  bribery,  when  I  myself  pn^KMed  a  law  ix 
the  punishment  of  bribery. 

8.  Punhi  amhUum,  dec.  Ciceio  here  draws  the  proper  dntine- 
tion.  My  law  was  for  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  not  of  the  id- 
noeent.  Morena  is  an  innocent  man :  therefore  the  law  can  nerer 
affect  him. 

9.  AmkUum  vero  ipnan,  dec.  Cicero  means,  that  to  socb  a  de- 
gree does  he  disapproTO  of  bribery,  as  to  be  willing  to  turn  an  ac- 
cuser of  it,  along  with  Cato  himself. 

10.  Si  mereede  ecmtpH,  dec.  **  That  if  persons  corrupted  by  a 
bribe  should  go  to  meet  any  candidate  for  olBce ;  if  persons  hired 
for  that  pnipose  should  attend  upon  them ;  iiP  at  gladiatorial  riiows 
places  had  been  assigned  to  the  people  gratuitously,  and  arranged  by 
tribes ;  snd  also  if  entertainmenti«  had  been  given  to  the  populace, 
all  this  seemed  done  in  -riolation  of  the  Calpamian  law." 

11.  Carrupti.  Some  of  the  Oxford  MSS.,  and  a  few  edi- 
tions have  canducti.  Both  eorrupH  and  eondueti  are  prdbaUy 
mere  glosses. 

12.  Loctia  irilmiim.  Certain  places  might  be  assigned  to  certain 
individuals  at  the  games,  free  of  any  charge.  But  this  could  not 
be  done  to  the  people  by  tribes,  without  incurring  the  suspicion  of 
an  attempt  to  bribe.     ChraevM  ad  he. 

13.  Si  facta  sint.  **  Oiily  in  ease  they  have  been  committed.** 
m^Decemit  quod  mhil  opus,  dec.  **They  decree  what  is  not 
needed,  when  thej  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  candidates  them- 
selves." The  candidates  in  this  Yery  election  asked  for  this 
penatnsHsonsultQm.     Of  Oourse,  the  senate  could  not  be  said  to 
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fanye  deemed  agaiDit  them,  whea  k  only  decreed  in  order  to  please ]^24 


14.  Nam  faetmn  tit,  dee. .  **  For  the  great  question  is,  whether 
the  act  was  committed  or  not.  If  it  has  been  committed,  then  no 
one  can  doubt  but  thai  it  is  in  ?k»Iation  of  the  law."  Cicero  insists, 
of  course,  that  Marena  has  committed  no  act  of  biibeiy  in  the 
present  case. 

1ft.  Atfui  id  dtcemUur,  '*Now,  the  decree  in  question  is 
passed."  We  have  given  atqui,  the  conjecture  of  Pkntagathus,  as 
cited  bf  Ursinus.     The  oidtnaiy  reading  is  aique, 

16.  MuUi  oiviafii,  dec.  Cicero  supposes,  that  Cato  here  takes 
him  at  his  word,' and  proceeds  to  show  that  Murena  has  employed 
bribeiy.  The.  first  charge  is,  thatmany  persons  went  out  to  meet 
him,  when  he  returned  from  his  prorince  to  stand  for  the  consul* 
ship.    The  reply  is,  that  itds  is  a  very  customaiy  thing. 

1.  Eeeui  autem,  dec.   **  Fcnr  to  whom  do  not  persons  go  out,  on  X35 
his  returning  from  .a  province  V* 

2.  Quae  fuUj  dec.  A  second  objection  supposed  to  be  made. 
*VYes,  but  who  were  that  large  conicourser' 

3.  Islam  rationem  reddere.  '*  To  give  you  an  explanation  of 
that." — Quod  nisi  esset  factum.  *^  Indeed  had  this  not  been  done," 
i  e.  had  not  numbers  gone  out  to  receive  him.. 

4.  Quod  a  contuetudine  rum  abhorret:  **  What  is  not  at  variance 
with  the  custom  of  the  day,"  i.  e.  n^iat  is  fidly  sanctioDed  by  usage. 
•^Rogdiot  esse  muliot,  **  That  many  persons  were  invited  to  meet 
Murena." 

5.  RogoH,  **  On  being  invited  so  to  do." — Infimorum  homimim 
filio*  :  i.  e.  when  candidates  for  office. — Prope  de  node.  "  While  it 
IB  almost  yet  dark,"  i.  e.  even  at  the  earhest  dawn. 

6.  Nonesse  grawUos.  '*  Think  it  no  trouble."  Literally,  '<  are 
not  burdened,"  or  "  weighed  down." — Mora  tertia.  Answering  to 
our  nine  o'clock.  The  first  hour  commenced  at  aiz  in  the  mommg, 
according  to  our  way  of  computing. 

7.  Qmnes  socieiaies.  "All  the  companies  of  the  knights." 
These  were  the  several  companies  or  copartnerships  of  kiuf^ts, 
who  contracted  as  farmers-general  of  the  provincial  revenues. 

8.  Tota  luUio  eandidatorum.  Candidates  for  the  praetoreh^ 
aedileship,  quaestorship,  dec.  They  would  all  come  out,  in  order  to 
secure  if  possible  the  vote  of  so  distinguished  a  new-comer.  Hence 
the/  are  said  to  allow  no  one  to  enter  the  city  ''without  paying  him 
some  mark  of  respect,"  or  in  the  woids  of  the  text,  ^  turn  Jumeste.** 
In  this  same  sense  is  the  epithet  ojkionsnma  applied  to  them. 
Conqwie  note  11. 
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125    *'  ffotUr  PoBtumuu.     An  amoiiiig  hit.     PrwtiiiiiiBMw  flneof 
the  Tezy  aeeoMn  of  Marena,  happened  to  hare  eweUed  widi  Ui 
letrnue  the  veiy  crowd  whoee  nmnben  are  now  regarded  as  a  ot» 
indication  of  bribery ! 

10.  Clientes.  The  cUenta  of  Mnzena  are  n^eant. — TW&iiIcil 
**  The  members  of  his  tribe." 

11.  Frequeniiam  in  isto  officio  gratuiiam.  ^  That  a  dumtoveeted 
eoncoarM  of  friends,  on  such  an  occasion,  has  not  onlj  never  been 
wanting  to  the  merit,  but  not  even  to  the  wi^es,  of  any  indiTidnaL" 
— Officio.  The  term  officium  is  often  einptoyed  to  d^iole  aaj 
compliment  paid  to  an  individaal,  by  going  forth  to  meet  him,  ea- 
eorting  him,  &c.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Emesti,  CUm.  Owe 
s.  T. :  **  Officium,  honot  qui  ex  mart  eitott,  MobUando,  occurreai^f 
Scdueendo,  seetando,  dec.,  kabeiur.^' 

12.  Ai  sectabanhtr  muUL  A  new  objection  is  here  aaj^xised  to 
be  started.  '*  Aye,  but  a  large  concoorBe  escorted  him." — **  Very 
well,*'  replies  Cicero,  '*  show  that  they  did  this  fur  hire,  and  I  wiQ 
allow  it  to  be  an  offence.  But  if  this  be  put  out  of  the  question, 
with  what  do  you  find  fault  V  L  e.  if  you  cannot  ahow  any  bribery, 
why  do  you  blame  him  fur  his  numerous  escort  ? 

18.  Quid  opu9  eatf  inquit  seciatorUnut  Another  objecticm. 
**  What  need  is  there  of  a  train  of  ibUoweEa  ?"  "What  good  poipose 
doea  such  an  escort  answer ! 

14.  Quo  semper  usi  stmnu.  Cicero  refers  not  to  himself  par- 
ticuhiriy,  but  to  all  candidatea  heretofore.  Thia  custom  of  hsTing 
a  train  oi  followers  bad  been  long  in  general  use  among  the  Romans, 
and  it  was  idle  now  to  find  fault  with  it.  We  may  here,  quote  the 
language  of  Cicero's  brother,  Quintus,  in  relation  to  the  pn^ety  of 
this  usage  :  "  Qui  auiem  tibi  deberU,  ah  Us. plane  hoe  mitniw  exige. 
"  *  * '  Valde  ego  ie  volOf  et  ad  rem  pertinere  arHtror,  temper  cum 
wnUiiiudine  esse," 

15.  Homines  tenues^  &c.  **Men  of  humble  condition  have  in 
the  aid  thus  lent,  and  in  this  species  of  attendance  upon  us  daring 
our  applications  for  office,  their  only  opportunity  of  conferring  a 
feyour  upon  our  order,  or  of  returning  one  alresdy  received." 

16.  Neque  enim  fieri  potest^  dec.  The  senators  and  eqmtes 
cannot,  from  the  press  of  public  business  and  other  matters,  accom- 
pany their  fiiends  when  candidatea  for  office  {suos  necessarios  esj^ 
adatos)  during  whole  days  together.  This  the  lower  oiders  can 
i)etter  do,  and  therefore  there  is  no  impropriety  in  their  doi^g  it 

17.  A  quibus  si  domus  nostra  celebratur,  dec.  ''  If  our  dwelliDg 
ja  only  ofU^n  visited  by  them,  if  we  are  occasionally  escorted  by 
them  down  to  the  fonim,  if  we  are  favoured  with  one  turn  duriqg 
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-  Page, 
k  ft  w^  in  Mme  basilica,  we  appear  lo  be  niffieieiitly  respected  and  J  •Jg 

tt  honoured  by  them,"  i.  e.  we  candidates  cannot  expect  to  have  the 

s  senators  and  equites  attending  upon  and  escorting  us  all  day  long, 

as  the  lower  orders  do.  It  is  a  sufficient  mark  of  respect  and  esteem 
(.  on  their  part,  and  will  answer  precisely  the  same  purpose,  if  they 

pay  us  frequent  visits  at  our  houses,  &c.    The  inference  from  all 
f  this  is,  that  they  too  would  escort  us  if  their  affairs  and  engagements 

^y  permitted  them ;  and,  consequently,  that  this  same  escorting  caniea 

J  nothing  improper  with  it. 

^  18.  BasiUcae.    The  BastUcae  were  spacious  halls  around  the 

I  forum  where  the>courts  of  justice  sat,  and  public  business  was  oc- 

^  casionally  transacted.    They  were  adorned  with  columns  and  por* 

g  ticoes.    From  the  cfOwd»  usually  assembled  here,  to  take  a  turn  oir 

two  with  a  friend,  in  one  of  these  porticoes  or  piazzas,  would  be 
almost  tantamount  to  escorting  him  about  the  streets  of  the  capital. 
•—The  BastUcae  took  their  name  from  their  splendid  construction^ 
{quasi  /?u<rcXi«ai  croat',)  and,  when  Christianity  was  introduced,  many 
of  them  were  converted  into  churches,  while  other  churches  were 
built  after  their  model.  Hence  we  find,  in  the  early  ecclesiastical 
writers,  the  term  /?a<r(X«r4  applied  to  a  sacred  edifice,  and  so  basilica 
in  Latin.  Thus,  *'  itfox,  usa  regtU  virihus,  basilieam  in  loco  Dfh 
mimeae  p€tssioniSf  et  resurrccttoniSf  ei  ascensionis  constiiuii,** 
{Sulpic.  Sev.  2,  2,  33»)  and  again,  **  In  basilica  Mairtyrum^  extra 
oppidum  sita."  {Id.  ibid.  c.  38.)  The  term  remains  at  the  present 
day  m  the  Italian  language  :  "  La  basilica  di  San  Pietro.^*  "  The 
choreh  of  St.  Peter.''  It  means,  in  the  Italian,  a  cathedral  church, 
but  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  royal  mansion,  or  princely  palace,  and 
is  then  equivalent  to  casa  reaie. 

19.  Tenuiorum  et  non  occupatorunif  dtc.  "  That  constanC  at* 
tendance  belongs  to  well-wishers  in  humble  life,  and  who  are  nol 
occupied  by  the  calls  of  business." 

1.  Huncfructum  qffiai.    "  This  fruit  of  their  good  offices."      126 

2.  Si  nihil  erit  praeter^  <&c.  **  If  they  shall  have  nothing  to  be- 
stow upon  us  except  their  mere  vote,  this  is  a  thing  of  but  little 
value  ;  if,  on-  the  other  hand,  nothing  except  to  support  us  by  theif 
interest,  they  really  have  none  to  exert."  This  passage  is  evidently 
oorropt.  We  have  given  Emesti's  reading  as  the  beilt  tliat  offers. 
Sckutz  inserts  o/it  after  suffragentur,  on  conjecture,  and  opposes 
their  own  votes  to  those  of  others  whom  they  might  gam  over,  if 
iSbej  possessed  any  influence.  With  the  second  si,  as  we  havs 
given  the  passage,  erii  must  be  supplied,  not  nihil  erit.-^When 
Cicero  says,  that  the  mere  vote  of  the  lower  orders  was  of  little 
ittluSy  he  alludes  to  the  peculiar  system  of  voting  which  prevailed 
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126*^  tbt  eomitk  eeoliizittet  mhste  the  baUoting  Mldom  veacbed  tbt 
lower  clmee,  and  wheie  of  coone  their  sufBnigee  were  of  com- 
penttvely  Uttle  value. 

8.  No*  dieen  pro  nobit,  dee.  '*  Cannot  plead  for  ne,  canoot  go 
•nrety  for  oa,  eamiot  m?ite  ua  to  their  hovmoa.^-^Spondere^  Com- 
pare the  eiplimtion  of  Enieeti :  "  Spondere  pro  aliquo,  esi  fidtim 
WMi  tirtoygiw  yoa/tyno  in  re  peamutrui.  Nmm  si  qu€s  peewutuum 
wuUmtm  petehtU,  em  tuto  eredi  fumpoise  videbaturt  ptUbml  credUm' 
§heo^Mi  tUifuem  iarei,  qui  sohUum  iri  promiUeret,  h.  e.  eponderet.** 

4.  Hmc    '*  Theee  aervicea,"  i.  e.  pleading  for  otbera,  ^cc. 

6.  Legi  FtAimt,  Very  Uttle  ia  known  about  tbia  law.  Its  object 
waa  to  limit  the  number  of  foUoweia  that  were  to  attend  a  cendidate 
to  the  Campna  Maitiua.  The  people,  however,  atienuooaly  oppoeed 
it,  and  could  he  detailed  by  no  penaltiea  from  thia  mode  of  exprea- 
«Qg  theirregazd for  a  candidate. — The  diatinction  between  the  saiur 
9Mtore»f  deduetcreSf  and  seeUioret,  ia  given  by  <2uintoa  Ciqero,  is 
Pei.  CanM,c  9. 

6.  L.  Coefore  comvie  factum.  The  year  pmviona»  when  L. 
Juliua  Caeiar  and  C.  Marciua  Figulua  were  conaola.  Thia  waa 
the  year  in  which  Cieeio  stood  for  the  eonaulahip.  The  practice  of 
bribing  waa  caizied  on  so  openly  and  shamefully  by  Antooiua  and 
Catiline,  that  the  senate  thought  it  necessary  to  give  some  check  to 
it  by  a  new  and  more  rigoroua  law.  But  when  they  were  proceed- 
ing with  it,  one  of  the  tribunea,  Q.  Motiua  Ocestinus  in^exposed. 

7.  NuUa  est  enim  poena,  dec.  **  For  there  is  no  penalty  that 
can  reetrain  the  zeal  of  the  lower  cbasos  from  this  long-establiahed 
mode  of  teatifying  attachment." 

8.  At  spectaeula,  dec.  **  But  seata  at  the  public  showa  were 
given  to  the  people  by  tiibes,  and  they  were  all  invited  to  entertain- 
menu."  We  have  here  another  objection  of  Murena*a  accuaersy 
referred  to  by  Cicero. 

9.  More  et  modo,  '<  According  to  eatablished  usage,  and  in  a 
moderate  manner." — Hoe  putettunue.  '*  Theee  inveatigationa.*' 
Compare  Emeati,  C/av.  Cic.  a.  v. :  **  Z>iater  e<  quaestio  de  qtuU' 
bet  Mftntt/toM  piMiea:  Mur.  34 ;  quaestiones  in  senato  baSitae." 

10.  Functorum,  **  Of  votea."  The  Romans  counted  votes  by 
ppMla  marked  on  a  tablet  Compare  pro  Plane.  23 :  **  NommllM 
trilue  punctis  jMCRS  totidem  tulerunt." 

11.  Quo  haeCf  &x.  •<  When  this,  whether  it  be  the  lesult  of 
ambition  or  of  liberality,  was  not  customary  among  us,  namely,  that 
a  place,"  dec.    Nonfucrit,  literally,  **  did  not  exist." 

12.  Haee  homines  tenuiores,  dec.  A  chaamoecura  in  the  MSS. 
aAer  assequebanhar.    The  provioiia  oart  of  the  clause  is  also  very 
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^bably^ORopt.    In  the  Wolfenbutt^l  M3.f  there  is  a  Taeent  space  |26i 
left  for  a  line  between  the  words  temtwres  and  fvt. 

13.  PraefectuM  fahrum,  dec.  <*  That  the  praefect  of  the  mttitaij 
artificers."  This  is  in  a  great  measure  analogous  to  the  modem 
station  of  *'  head  of  the  engineer  department,**  ezce^ng  that  hy 
fabri,  in  a  military  setfse,  the  Romans  meant  actual  artificers,  rather ' 
than  persons,  who,  like  oar  modern  engineers,  planned  and  soper- 
intended  military  woiks.  According  to  Vegetius,  (2, 11 ,)  the  legion 
contained  varbns  kmds  of  artificers :'  ^  Habet  pnuterea  Ugiofabrot 
Hgnano9f  iiutruciores,  earpeniarios^  ferrariot,  fictoreSt  reUquoB^ue 
artifices  ad  hibemorum  aedifida  fabricanda ;  ad  nutehhuu,  turret 
Ugnea»y^^  dec. 

14.  Dedisse.  We  may  suppose  this  to  be  governed  by  noium 
est  understood.  The  corrupt  state  of  the  previous  part  of  the  text, 
as  well  as  the  lacuna  in  the  MS.,  make  the  true  government  of  ile- 
Osse,  of  course,  altogether  uncertain. 

15.  Qui  iotas  tahemas  comforarunt.  **Who  have  prepared 
whole  booths.*'  Tliese  were  intended  as  places  from  winch  the 
games  could  be  seen  with  more  advantage  and  convenience. 

16.  Haee  seetatarum,  dec.  '''All  these  accusations,  ServJns, 
about  retinues,  public  spectacles,  and  entertaiiiments»  were  ascribed 
by  the  multitude  to  your  scrupulous  exactness,"  i.  e.  all  these  mi- 
ttuto  charges  have  only.led  people  to  believe  that  you  are  ovM-exact 
in  finding  fault. 

17.  Convince:  **  Aye,  prove  that,*'  1.  e.  prove  that,  if  yoa  can, 
against  Murena. 

18.  Does.     **  Show  me  that  Murena  has  dene  this.** 

19.  ^ed  vtdgOj  passim.  "  But  indiscriminately,  in  every  quarter. 
—What  is  indiscriminately  1 — ^All  without  any  exception." 

20.  L.  Natta,  Already  alluded  to  in  a  previous  note.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  old  Pinarian  line,  and  Murena*s  step-son. 

1.  In  equUum  eenturiis,  dec.     "  Wished  to  become  possessed  1 27 
•f  influence  among  the  centuries  of  equttes,  both  with  respect  to 

this  duty  imposed  by  relationship,  and  with  reference  to  the  time  to 
come."  Cicero  means,  that  L.  Natta,  by  the  entertainment  which 
he  gave  to  the  equites,  merely  discharged  the  ordinary  duty  of  a 
telative  towards  Murena,  and  sought,  at  the  same  time,  to  estabtiah 
his  own  interest  and  pqfmlsrity  as  regarded  some  future  applioatioit 
for  office. 

2.  Ejus  vitrieo  frattdi,  out  crimint.  **  A  source  of  injury  or  of 
accusation  onto  his  step-father.**  FraAs  is  here  used  in  its  old 
sense,  as  equivalent  to  poena  or  detrimentum, 

8    Virgo  Vestahs.    Besides  other  privileges,  the  Vestal  viigina 
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127  ^  ^  MBgnltr  one  of  being  present  at  the  gladiatoriai  connbats. 
For  this  purpose,  they  had  seats  alkxted  them  in  fionti  in  a  coQspie- 
noos  place ;  and  the  chaige  refeiied  to  in  the  text  was,  that  one 
of  thsoi,  a  relation  of  Marena*s,  gave  ap  her  seat  to  that  individual, 
m  order  that  he  might  bestow  it  on  some  third  person,  whose  Tota 
he  wished  to  gain  by  thisact  of  courtesy.  Compare  Emesti^  ad  loe, 
4  GimdiatcribuM,  EqmY^kniUtcumlMdigUdiatoriiJierent.  It 
would  not  have  been  correct  Latinity  to  have  said  locumgladiatarium, 

5.  Non  et  ilia,  dee.  «  Did  both  that  female  not  act  in  the  way 
that  affection  demanded,  and  is  this  friend  of  mine  not  iar  removed 
from  all  kmd  of  censure  V 

6.  Omnia  haee,  dec.  ''  All  these  things  are  merely  the  duties  of 
fiiends,  the  means  of  gratification  on  the  part  of  the  lower  orders, 
the  privileges  of  candidates.*' 

7.  Austere  et  Stoke,  '<  Austerely  and  like  a  Stoic,'*  i.  e.  with 
dl  the  austerity  of  a  Stoic. — Verum,  "  Right  and  proper."  Verum 
h  here  equivalent  to  atquum^^^AUiei  bertevoleniiam  dbo.  **  That 
favour  should  be  conciliated  by  food.*'  Benevolentiam,  hterally, 
**  friendly  feelings,"  <'  well-wishing." 

8.  Judicium  homutum,  dec.  **  The  decision  of  individuals  in 
assigning  offices  of  magistracy,"  i.  e.  the  votes  at  elections. 

9.  Quippe,  inquitf  dec.  "  For  do  you,  pray,  asks  he,  seek  for," 
dee.  We  have  paraphrased  mihi  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  our  own 
idiom.  Compare  note  9,  page  104. — Fovendie  sefuUme.  **  By  pam- 
pering the  senses." 

10.  Utrum  lenocinium,  dec.  **  Were  you  seeking  for  some  im- 
pure gratification  from  a  herd  of  effeminate  youth,"  i.  e.  invited  by 
yon  to  an  entertainment  Compare,  as  regards  ^moctntum,  tha 
remark  of  Emesti,  CUn.  Cie.  s.  v.  **  Lenocinia  corporum,  mnt 
res  quibue  corpus  suaviter  afficiiur." 

11.  HorUfiiis  orotic,  "  Hozrid  speech !"  Uttered  ironically. — 
8ed  earn  usus,  dec.  "  But  our  usages,  our  mode  of  life,  our  man- 
ners, our  political  institutions  themselves  reject  it,"  L  e.  furnish  a 
direct  refutation. 

IS.  Auctores  istius  vitae  atque  oratioms.  **  The  authors  of  that 
mode  of  living  and  speaking  which  you  have  adopted."  The  stu* 
dent  will  note  the  force  of  istius  here,  as  applying  to  Cato,  the 
person  addressed. — Qui  quotidianis  epuhs^  dec.  <*  Who,  at  their 
daily  meals,  sit  on  bare  boards."  The  reference  is  to  the  public 
meals  or  vwrfftna  of  the  ancient  Spartans,  where  all  ate  in  common, 
and  the  utmost  plainness  and  frugality  prevailed.  Their  seats  wera 
boards,  not  cushioned  as  the  Roman  couches  were,  nor  did  the» 
lepline  after  tiie  Roman  fashion,  but  sat  upright. 
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18.  Creteg.    The  common  meals  of  ihp  Cietans  were  alio  of  aX27 
piain  and  frugal  nature.— CiifoiM.    Reclining,  i.  e.  as  the  Romans 

did.    Compare  note  14,  page  l(f. 

14.  MeUuM,  quam  Romam  hmnines,  dtc.  Cicero's  object  is  to 
show,  that  their  frugal  mode  of  life  did  not  save  the  Spairtans  and 
Cretans  fiom  being  subdued,  and  bj  the  Tery  nation  too  who  were 
less  abstemious  in  their  diet.  This  is  urged  as  a  kind  of  argument  in 
favour  of  a  moderate  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  as 
an  answer  to  Cato*8  harsh  remark  just  quoted,  uirum  fenoctntum,  dec 

15.  Qui  tempora  voluptoHt,  dtc.  *'Who  distinguish  between 
iheir  inoments  jf  relaxation  and  serious  enjoyment,"  i.  e.^who  have 
times  set  apart  for  both  pleasure  and  business. 

16.  Qwrum  aUeri.  The  Cretans. — Una  advents  nottriexereihu. 
If  we  believe  the  voice  of  history,  Q.  Metelhis,  sumamed  CreticuB, 
took  three  years  to  conquer  Crete.  (Eutrop.  6;  1 1 .)  Cicero  there- 
fore ezaggemtes  a  little  the  facility  of  this  conquest.  As  for  the 
Lacedaemonians,  they  had  already  passed  with  the  rest  of  Greece 
under  the  Roman  dominion. 

17.  Ret  ipsa.  **  The  present  state  of  our  affairs  themselves," 
i.  e.  the  present  flourishing  condition  of  our  affairs. 

i€.  Eodem  ex  studio,  "  Of  the  same  school  of  philosophy,**  L  a. 
the  Stoic.    Literally,  "  of  the  same  study.** 

19.  Epulum.  This  term  denotes  a  banquet  connected  with  sohm 
solemn  celebration,  such  as  the  dedication  of  a  temple,  a  triumph, 
public  games,  dec.  In  the  present  case  it  was  a  funeral  entertain- 
ment. EpuUu,  on  the  other  hand,  denotoa  aI^  entertainment  or 
banquet  in  the  usual  form. 

80.  Afrieani  patnti,  dtc.  **  In  memory  of  his  uncle  Africanus.*' 
More  literally,  **  on  account  of  his  fmcle  Africanus.'*  Nomine  pO' 
trttt  is  here  equivalent  to  propter  po/rvufR,  L  e.  tit  memoriam 
patnU.  Lucius  Aemilius  Paullus  (more  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Paullus  Aemilius)  had  two  sons  by  bis  wife  Plapiria.  One 
of  these  was  adopted  by  Quintus  Fabius^Maxioras,  and  took  the 
name  of  his  adoptive  father.  He  had  a  son  himself,  who  is  the 
Qumtus  Mazimns  mentioned  in  the  text.  The  other  son  of  Paul- 
lus Aemilius  was  adopted  by  PubUus  Cornelius  Scipio,  son  of  Afri- 
canus Major,  and  was  himself  named  PuUius  Cornelius  Scipio 
Aemilianus.  This  is  the  younger  Africanus,  the  destroyer  of  Car- 
thage, and  is  the  one  also  mentioned  in  the  text.  Paullus  Aemttioe 
had,  by  another  wife,  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  mairied  to 
Quintus  Aelins  Tubero,  father  of  the  Tubeio  of  whom  Cicero  here 


21.  Ut  iridimum  atemerei.    **To  make  the  requisite  prepare- 
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]^27^'"''*'*  ^®  ^*^  ^^'^  "^""P^^^fa^  to  reMrt  to  a  ]NurBphiMe,herB,  in 
Older  to  coawaj  more  cloaify  tho  mouiog  of  Cicero.  Trielimum 
in  its  primitive  acceptation,  denotes  a  conch  for  lecUning  on  at  sap- 
per»  luge  enoogh  to  bold  tbiee  penooa,  (rptts  and  uXini.)  Thua 
we  have  in  Vaao,  R,  JL  3, 13 :  **  Ibi  erai  loetu  esueUuM,  uhi  Irv 
cUrno  potitQ  eotmhmmuy  It  ia  then  taken  to  denote  the  place 
of  enteftainment  itaelf,  fipom  the  circumatance  of  three  conchea^ 
(rftit  kX£mi,)  each  hoUUng  thrae  gaeata,  being  uaed  at  pnvato  feaata. 
For  Vano  aaya,  that  the  number  of  the  gneate  ooght  not  to  exceed 
tiiat  of  the  Moa<»,  nor  be  leaa  than  that  of  the  Giacea.  {Aul.  Gell. 
13, 11.)  The  pbiaae  irielimum  fUrnere  baa  in  like  manner  two 
meaninga.  The  firat  ia  to  apread  a  coach,  that  ia,  to  cover  it  with 
vdiat  waa  termed  the  Mr^iguUt  vesiu,  a  apecies  of  covering  pot  upon 
it  pievioi»  to  a  banquet,  plain  and  neat  for  ordinary  entertaiomentaf 
but  sumptuoua  and  highly  ornamental  when  tbe  feaat  waa  to  be  a 
qilendid  one.  Cooqiare  Cic,  in  Yerr.  5, 25 :  **  Cum  Aproniut  4 
faUutTM,  reHiMHt^  $t  in  Irtctime,  quod  tm  ffrostrwertU  decubuit- 
«e(.*'  The  second  meaning  of  trielifoum  ttemere^  ia  to  arrange  the 
ooochea  in  a  banqueting  room,  that  ia,  to  prepare  the  place  for  an 
entertainment  Thua  we  have  in  Yarro,  L,  JL.  c.  4  :  "  Qui  IricU' 
mum  eontirarunt, , Jt  quern  ledum  de  tribuM  wnum  iihparem  poeue^ 
rtuUf"  dec.  Now,  from  all  that  baa  been  hen  promised,  we  may 
Mcertain,  very  clearly,  in  coDnexion  with  the  context,  the  meaning 
of  Cicero  on  the  present  occasion.  The  feaat  waa  to  be  a  public 
one,  and  Tobero  waa  requested  to  proparo  accommodations  for  the 
gueata,  <that  ia,  not  only  to  aee  that  the  place  itself  waa  got  ready  in 
a  proper  manner,  but  that  the  tablea  wero  supplied  with  a  aufficient 
number  of  couchea,  and  that  these  couches  as  well  aa  the  other  arti- 
"  dee  connected  with  the  banquet  were  of  such  a  kind  aa  might  beet 
comport  with  the  occasion. 

S3.  Stravil  peUkuUe,  dec.  **  Spread  low  Carthaginian  couches 
with  little  goat-skins,  and  aet  out  vessels  of  Samian  earthenware.*' 
The  Carthaginian  couchea  were  low,  small,  and  made  of  wood. 
The  veaaels  alao  were  cheap  and  mean.  The  little  goat-akina  were 
purpoaely  substituted  for  the  more  usual  and  expensive  couch- 
coverings.  Seneca  allodea  to  tliis  same  eiicumstanee,  in  one  of  faia 
letteia,  where  he  also  speaks  of  the  couchea  aa  being  of  wood,  on 
thia  occasion,  and  the  veasels  of  earthenware,  and  where  bia  lan- 
guage also  confirma  the  view  we  have  taken,  in  the  previous  note,  of 
the  meaning  of  ut  trielmmm  eUmerei,  Thus  {Ep.  96,  p,  007,  ei. 
Lipm,)  he  has  the  following :  "  Tubercnie  Ugneos  leUuioe,  eum  in 
publicum  stenierentur^  kaedinasque  pr»  eirafruliM  peUee^  et  emit 
^^»iu»Joms  cclUm  preponta  caimne  vaset  JUtHiei ;  pui  tUud  et^ 
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mwpnUiem  m  Cayiiolio  ecn»eerare  P*    Compare  Isidorat  (Ort^.  J  27 
SO.  11»  3) :    "  Pwnieam  UcH  panri  et  humiUti  frimum  a  Cartkor 
gine  advecH,  et  inde  nominati."    And  in  reUtkm  to  the  Samistt 
Taaes,  comult  Plantas,  Captit.  2,  2, 40,  and  Tqubmann.  ad  loc, 

1.  Hanc  ^^erversam  sajtiiniiam  Tuberonis.     **  This  ill-jodged  128 
wisdom  of  Tabeco."    PerverMu$,  in  its  literal  acceptation  here,  ap- 
proximates Tery  closelj  to  our  plain  English  epithets,  '*  wrong* 
headed,*'  <"  cfoes-gtained.'* 

2.  Homo  ifUegerritnuB.  "  This  most  upright  man."  Referring 
to  Tubero.  Cum  esset.  "Although  he  was.'*  As  regards  the 
relationship  between  Tobero  and  the  indiyidaals  mentioned  in  the 
text,  consult  note  20,  page  127. 

3.  His  Juudinis  peUietUis,  dec.  **  Lost  the  praetordiip  tfaroogli 
these  same  little  goat-skins."  More  literally,  **  was  dislodged  from 
his  applicationfor  the  praetorship  by  these  same  little  goat^skins." 
The  people  were  so  offended  at  what  they  considered  his  parsimony, 
in  the  case  of  the  funeral  honours  rendered  to  Scipio,  that  they 
would  not  Tote  him  into  the  praetorship.  His  stoical  frugality, 
therefore,  like  Cato*s  strictness  and  simplicity  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, was  completely  out  of  jdace. 

4.  Non  amai  proftuas  epulas^  dec.  **  Tbey  are  not  fond  of  pr» 
frision  tt  repasts ;  but  much  less  of  sordidness  and  meanness."  The 
term  inkiimamiaa  is  well  ezphuned  by  Emesti,  Clat,  Cic.  s.  ▼. 
*'  Inhumanitas  esl  epa,  quifaeU  abhonreiUia  a  viiae  humtmae  cmAk 
eteUgOfUia:'  '     ' 

5.  Dudnguit  roHonem,  dtc.  "  They  know  how  to  distinguish  be 
tween  the  relative  bearing  of  du^es  and  of  occasions,"  i.  e.  they 
know  Yory  well  when  a  duty  is  argent  and  imperative  in  its  chai^ 
acter,  and  admits  of  no  alternative  but  prompt  performance,  and 
when  it  is  of  a  less  binding  character  and  may  be  passed  by  without 
any  impropriety.  So  agmn^  they  know  well  what  occasions  are  to 
be  strictly  attimded  to^  and  what  to  be  regarded  with  less  cave. 

6.  jBTm  tu  tjMe,  dee.  *<  You  yourself,  in  whom  there  is  the  highest 
merit,  do  not  adhere  to  this.'* — Cur  emn  ptemguamj  dee.  The 
idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  whole  passage  is  as  fbttows : — 
If  merit  alone  ought  to  ihAuence  the  minds  of  men,  m  conferring 
public  honours,  why  do  you,  who  have  so  much  merit  of  your  owiii 
go  about  and  solicit  votes,  and  not  leave  the  result  to  be  determined 
by  merit  alone.  Perhaps  you  will  say  in  reply,  that  you  do  not  aak 
any  &vour  of  me,  when  solicitmg  my  vote,  but  on  the  contrary, 
merely  intend  sonethiug  for  my  own  good ;  te  have  me  place 
myself,  namely,  under  your  guardianship  and  care,  in  order  that  you 
may  the  better  provide  ibr  my*wel&w.    Do  you  nol  tlnnk,  howevei^ 

88 
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128  ^^^*  *^  ^^  reqaeat  woold  come  with  more  foice  from  ma  to 


yon 


Is  it  not  nther  my  boeiness  to  ask  yoa  to  expose  yoondf 
lo  daogeis  and  fatigues  for  my  sake  ! 

7.  NameneUtorem.  "  A  nomcrclator."  A  sfanre  who  accom- 
panied candidates  for  office,  and  whispered  in  their  ears  the  names 
of  the  different  individuals  whom  they  met,  in  order  that  the  candi- 
date might  salute  them  by  name,  and  conciliate  their  favour  by  this 
species  of  compliment,  which  had  always  great  weighf  with  the 
Romans.  Compare  note  5,  page  115.— Plutarch  says,  that  a  law 
having  been  passed,  ordaining  that  no  ma&  who  solicited  any  office 
should  take  a  n^menclator  with  him,  Cato  was  the  only  one  that 
obeyed  it ;  and  that  in  order  not  to  need  such  an  assistant,  he  made 
hiniBelf  master  of  the  names  of  all  the  citizens.  (  Vit.  Cat.  Jfitn.) 
Cicero's  language,  however,  is  directly  the  other  way,  and  veiy 
probably  be  is  the  more  correct  of  the  two. 

8.  FtdU*  €t  deeipis.  "  Yon  mislead  and  deceive.*'  The  dis- 
tinction between  fallere  and  deeipere  appears  to  be  as  follows: 
Fallare  implies,  that  we  are  misled  by  something  negative  or  indi- 
wct  in  another*^B  words  or  actions :  decipere  always  denotes,  that  the 
person  deceived  is  imposed  upon  by  something  positive  and  express 
in  the  person  deceiving.    {CrombU,  Gymnasium^  vol.  2,  p.  437.) 

9.  iVafli,  n  nowme,  dec.  Cicero's  argument  may  be  briefly  stated 
as  follows  :  If  you  employ  a  nomenclator,  Cato,  you  impose  upon 
and  mislead  your  fellow-citizens,  whether  you  yourself  actually  know 
their  names  or  not.  If  you  do  not  know  their  names  but  obtain 
them  from  the  nomenclator,  you  of  course  deceive  others,  by  salu- 
ting them  after  yoa  have  learnt  their  names,  as  if  you  bad  been  long 
acquainted  with  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  actually  know 
their  names,  and  only  take  a  nomenclator  with  you  because  it  is 
customary  so  to  do,  here  again  you  are  guilty  of  deception,  for  you 
do  not  merely  let  him  whisper  the  name  of  the  party  into  your  ear 
as  a  matter  of  form,  but  you  actually  ask  him  first  about  the  name, 
•s  if  you  were  quite  ignorant  of  it,  although  you  know  veiy  well  all 
the  time  what  the  person's  i^pellation  is. 

10.  Sin  etiam  si  nans.  The  common  text  has.  Sin  etiam  noris. 
We  have  adopted  the  contectural  emendation  of  LamMnus. — Tamen 
per  monitorem  appeUandi  swnt.  Namely,  as  a  matter  of  mere  form 
tnd  custom,  the  candidate  asking  and  the  slave  whispering  the  name^ 
although  the  former  knows  very  well  already  what  it  It 

11.  Cur  ante  petie  quam  insusvrravit,  "  Why  do  you  actually 
ask  the  person*s  name  before  he  has  whispered  it  into  your  ear  P* 

13.  Haee  omma,  dec.     "  If  you  measure  all  these  things  by  the 
I  of  the  state,  they  are  correct  etKmgh  :  but  if  you  wish  to 
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Page. 
weigh  them  eaiefutty  hy  the  precepts  of  your  own  philosophy,  they  J  28 
will  be  found  to  be  very  wicked  in  their  nature."    More  freely, "  if 
you  refer  all  these  things  to  the  usages  of  the  state,**  &c. 

13.  Fruetus  isti  Ivdorumj  6k.  "  That  gratification  which  is  de- 
riyed  from  pubUip  shows,"  dec. — Comparaverunt.  *<  Prepared  for 
them,**  i.  e.  instituted  for  their  gratification. 

14.  Nee  candidatUf  dec.  **  Nor  are  candidates  to  be  deprhred 
of  that  exercise  of  friendly  feelings  which  is  a  proof  rather  of  their 
generosity  than  of  a  wish  to  corrupt.'*  More  literally,  "  which  in- 
dicates generosity  more  than  bribery." 

15.  At  enim  te,  dtc.  The  particles  ai  enkn  are  here,  as  else- 
where, elliptical.  "  Bui-tll  else  you  will  say  is  of  comparatively 
trifling  importance,  for  the  interests  of  the  republic  led  you  in  &ct 
to  undertake  this  accusation,**  i.  e.  a  regard  for  the  pablic  welfare 
led  you,**  &c. 

16.  Credo,  Caio,  dee.  **  I  easily  belieye,  Cato,  that  you  came 
here  with  those  feelings  and  with  that  intention.  But  you  make  a 
slip,  through  want  of  reflection,**  i.  e.  you  go  wrong,  you  defeat  yonr 
own  purpose. 

1.  Ctdmo  atque  testor.    "Loudly  proclaim,  and  call  yon  all  to  J  ^9 
witness.** — Audile,  audite  eonsulem.    **  Hear,  heat  your  counsel.*' 
-^Usgue  eo,    "  To  such  a  degree.'*    So  far. 

2.  Latins  patet,  dec.  Cicero  now  argues  on  the  importance  of 
haying  a  person  of  energy  and  military  experience  in  the  consulship 
during  the  ensuing  year. 

3.  EquuB  Trojanus.  A  highly  figurative  allusion  to  the  seeds 
of  the  conspiracy  that  were  still  lurking  at  Rome. 

4.  Copiaa  illiuB.  **  Those  troops  of  his.'*  His  secret  partisans, 
with  whose  movements  Cicero  was  in  a  great  degree  acquainted.-^ 
It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Lentulus  and  the  other  accomplices 
had  not  yet  been  detected  and  punished. 

6.  In  capite  atque  in  eervicibus  nostris.  Equivalent  here  to  tn 
tdput  atque  in  cervices  nostras,  with  the  idea  of  continuance,  or 
lasting  harm,  annexed.  Similar  examples  occur  in  many  of  the  an- 
cient writers.  Consult  ForceUini  Lex.  Tot.  Lot.  s.  t.  tn,  siib 
tnif. 

6.  Integrum  eonsulem.  '*  An  upright  consul,*'  i.  e.  an  honest 
patriotic  consul,  and  not  one  contaminated  by  any  onion  of  principle 
or  action  with  Catiline.  Compare  Manutius  :  "  Integrum  consa- 
lem,  h.  e.  malts  constliis  non  irifectum." 

7.  Et  natura,  etfortuna.  *^  In  both  principles  and  fortune,**  i.  e^ 
a  man  of  correct  principles  and  ample  means.  Such  a  person  would, 
of  course,  be  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  republic,  and  the  exist- 
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129  "^  '^^^  ^  tbiDfi,  and  wo  lid  haTa  na  ivish  for  aoy  levoliitkm  or 
chaaga,  becauae  not  a  miD  of  needy  fortcme. 

8.  VettrU  tenUtUna.  **  By  your  aeatence,'*  i.  e.  by  your  opin- 
ioaa  aa  jodgea  in  the  preaent  caae.  For  Marena  ia  aoch  a  man  as 
haa  juai  been  deacribed  by  me,  and  tbe  partiaant  of  Catiline  would 
rejoice  in  having  him  diiven  iiom  the  conaulahip,  by  your  aehtence 
of  condemnation. 

9.  In  CMmpo.  Compare  chapter  26,  of  the  preaent  apeech,  and 
Or.  m  Cat.  1,  5. — Demi  nuae.  Alluding  to  the  attempt  to  aaaae- 
■inate  him  at  hia  own  home.     Or,  in  Cat.  1,  4.  , 

10.  Kaltndit  Januariiw.    Compare  note  2,  page  98. 

11.  Aut.  A  chaam  occuia  here  in  the  MSS.  Schuti  propoaee 
to  fill  it  up,  and  re-model  the  whole  aentence  aa  foUowa :  "  NoUta 
mrlntrari,  Calilinam  efiuque  socios  mediocribus  consiiiUf  out  utitatU 
VM«,  III  remjmblieam  grassari." 

13.  RupuUkae  ptaeritur,  "  la  aought  for  againat  the  republic," 
L  e.  the  lepublic  ia  not  aought  to  be  injured  by  ordinary  means,  auch 
aa  '^  a  hurtful  law,"  or  "  the  pemieioua  influence  of  bribery^!'  dec. 

130  ^'  ^^  ^xitn.     **  Near  its  cloae.*'    This  speech  was  delivered  in 
the  month  of  November,  and  the  new  consula  would  be  inatalled  on 

the  fiiBt  of  January  coming. 

2.  Vicariufn  meae  dUigentiae.  "  Who  ia  to  succeed  me  in  my 
vigilaaee." 

'3.  Tempeitatem  amU  tui.  '*  The  atorma  that  impend  over  your 
own  year,"  i.  e.  over  your  magistracy  as  tribune. 

4.  Duignati  tribuni.  The  allusion  here  is,  most  probably,  to  Q. 
Metellua  Nepos,  the  aame  who  afterward  prevented  Cicero  from 
making^  the  cuatomary  addreaa  to  the  people,  at  the  close  of  his  con- 
•ulahip. — ^Emeati  thinka,  that  dengnojti  ought  to  be  removed  from 
the  text,  because,  according  to  him,  the  new  tribunes  had-  already 
entered  on  office  when  this  speech  was  delivered.  He  observes, 
that  had  they  not  entered  already  on  office,  they  could  not  have  held 
an  assembly  the  day  previous.  But  the  text  only  speaks  of  an  aa- 
■emUy  that  had  been  held,  without  apecifying  by  whom.  The  ex- 
pression vox  penUciosat  moreover,  does  not  necessarily  imply  a 
speech  on  the  part  of  the  new  magistrate,  it  may  denote  a  mere 
lemaik  made  by  him,  on  being  presented  to  the  people  by  the 
tribunea  of  the  current  year.  The  chief  argument,  however,  againat 
£roeati*B  emendation,  ia  in  the  dates.  The  new  tribunea  did  not 
enter  upon  office  until  the  fourth  day  before  the  Ides  of  December, 
and  every  thing  connected  with  this  speech  plainly  ahowa,  that  it 
waa  delivered  before  the  Nones  of  the  aame  month,  for  on  that  d^ 
the  conspirators  arreated  by  Cicero  were  condemned. 
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6.  Tua  nuiu.    '<  Yoar  own  foresight." — Qui  te  ad  tribu7uUuSi\^Q 
dec.  "  Who  requested  you  to  stand  candidate  for  the  trihoneship,*' 
i.  e.  in  order  that  you  might  thwait  the  nefarious  schemes  of  MeteU 
lus  and  others. 

6.  A  L.  Catiline  et  Cn.  Pisonef  &c.  At  the  clode  of  the  con- 
sulship of  M.  Lepidus  and  Volcatius  Tullus.  Compare  Or.  in  CaL 
1,6:  "  Poteaine  hujus  vitae  lux^"  &c. 

7.  Meo  nomine.  "  On  my  own  account.*'  Equivalent  to  prop- 
ter  me  ijfsum.  Compare  chapter  36,  "  Africani  patrui  eui  nomine.^ 
Cicero  means,  that  they  did  not  seek  his  destructioni  so  much  out  of 
personal  hatred,  as  in  order  to  remove  a  faithful  guardian  of  the 
public  welfare. 

8.  Ei  aguni  et  molmntur.  *^  They  are  both  attempting,  aye, 
and  striving  earnestly  to  effect." — Quanhan  animi,  quanium  in- 
genii.     "  How  much  courage,  how  much  talent." 

9.  Considari  auctoriieUe  et  auxUio  spdiatam.  By  the  condem- 
nation of  Murena. 

10.  Ne  aufficiatur  congul.  '*  Lest  a  new  consul  be  substituted," 
i.  e.  in  place  of  Murena,  if  condemned.  Compare,  as  regards  ^ 
force  of  sufficere,  the  explanation  of  Emesti :  "  Sufficere,  in  locum 
aUerius  cfeare  :  de  magistratibue^  inprimis  consulibuSf  qui  in  loeum 
mortui  consults,  aut  de  ambitu  damnati,  &c.,  ereantur." 

11.  Vident  te  in  tuorum,  du:.  We  have  inserted  te  after  vidtnt 
on  the  conjecture  of  Matthiae,  who  thinks  that  it  has  been  accident- 
ally omitted  by  the  copyists. 

12.  Sibi  objici  posse.  "  May  be  exposed  to.  them,"  i.  e.  to  their 
attacks. — Silanum.  Plutarch  says,  that  after  Cato  had  declared 
his  mtention  of  prosecuting  every  one  who  should  have  recourse  to 
bribery,  he  took  very  good  care,  that  Silanus,  who  had  married 
his  sister  Servilia,  should  be  excepted.  {Vit.  Cat.  Min.  c.  21.) 
This  would  seem  to  imply  that  Silanus  in  common  with  Murena 
lay  open  to  the  charge  of  bribery,  for  which  we  find  elsewhere  oo 
authority  whatever. 

13.  Non  cupidum.  "Not  ambitious."  Manutius  understands 
rerum  novwrumy  "  not  desirous  of  a  change." — Foirtuna  eonsttttUum^ 
dtc.    Alluding  to  his  private  wealth. 

14.  Ammo  et  usuy  dec.  "  Of  spirit  and  experience  for  executing 
whatever  you  may  wish." 

1.  Hujusce  rei  potestas,  dec.     *<  The  means  of  accomplishing^Qi 
this  result  are  placed  wholly  in  your  hands."     You  hold,  in  the 
present  case  the  whole  republic  under  your  care.  You  are  its  pilots," 
L  e.  the  helm  is  in  your  hands,  and  it  is  for  you  to  guide  us  safelf 
through  the  storm. 
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131  '•  Petitni  raiiatM  UUut.  <*  His  plans  demand."— -.^imZio.  "Of 
her  wonted  aid." — Vi  mimuUur,  dcCv  **  That  the  number  of  her 
leaders,  capable  of  resisting  his  fary,  be  diminished.** 

3.  DepuUo  odversariQ.  Alluding  to  Murena,  and  to  the  stand 
je  would  take  against  the  conspirators,  in  support  of  the  govem- 
mont  and  laws.  Hence  be  is  called  the  of^nent  of  the  turbulent 
tribunes,  and  hence  his  condemnation  (depuUo  adverawrio)  would 
leave  them  more  at  liberty  to  excite  commotions  in  the  state. 

4.  IdtemnB  igitur  deUctif  &a:.  "  Will  men  distinguished  for  in- 
tegrity and  wisdom,  men  selected  from  the  %ni  orders  of  the  state, 
eome  then  to  the  same  decision  with  that  most  audacious  gladiator, 
that  foe  to  the  republic  1"  The  address  is  to  the  Judices,  th« 
gladiator  is  Catiline. 

5.  Apud  Ameium.  "  At  the  Anio.*'  Here,  in  the  second  Pu 
nic  war,  Hannibal  pitched  his  camp,  at  three  miles'  distance  from 
Rome.  Compare  LaTy,  (36,  10) :  "  Inter  kaee,  Hannibal  ad  Ani" 
enem  fluviunif  tria  miUia  passuum  a6  urbe  castra  admomt." 

6.  NannemOf  dtc.  **  There  are  some,  there  are  some  foes  even 
hi  that  sanctuary  of  the  republic,  I  say,  in  the  very  senate  itself** 
Ntmnemo  is  here  equivalent  to  aliquiSf  but  our  idiom  requires  the 
plural. — It  is  well  known  that  several  of  the  senators  were  implicat- 
ed in  the  conspiracy.  Consult  Sallust,  B.  C,  c.  17. 

7.  Faxint.  The  old  form  for  fecerint.  The  earlier  mode  ci 
conjugating  this  verb  was  /aeto,  faesi  (fazi),  factum,  facere.  Com- 
pare StruvCf  uber  die  Lot,  Decl.  und  Conj.  p.  t7i.  seqq. — ^This  oM 
form,  fasint  was  retained,  in  common  with  faxit  and  other  similar 
cnee,  principally  in  solemn  adjurations,  dec. 

8.  Meus  coUega.  Antonius. — Egotog-atus.  Compare  note  8, 
page  23. — Hoc  quod  eonceptuniy  &c.  **  Will  dispel  and  crush 
that  danger  which,  conceived  in  its  bosom,  the  republic  is  now  on 
the  point  of  bringing  forth.** 

9.  Haec.  These  same  dangers. — Unna  ent  consul,  dec.  If 
Murena  be  condemned,  Silanus  will  be  the  only  consul  in  office ; 
uid  his  time  will  be  occupied,  not  by  the  af&irs  and  dangers  of  the 
gtate,  but  by  the  election  of  a  colleague ;  for  the  seditious  tribunes 
will  oppose  him  in  all  his  movements,  and  in  this  way  much  vah^ 
tble  time  will  be  lost  to  the  republic. 

10.  Impedituri  sint.  There  is  here  another  chasm  in  the  MSS., 
though  smaller  than  the  one  previously  mentioned.  Some  editors 
insert  mdetia,  others  parati  sunt,  on  conjecture. 

1 1 .  Tmportiina.  The  common  text  has  Catilinae  after  imparluna. 
But  many  editors  regard  it  as  a  mere  gloss,  snd  we  have  therefore 
tbipwn  it  out. 
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W.  Vertmbitm  in  caHri*  furor,     «*  Wild  Aiiy  wiU  reign  in  your  J3| 
camp.** — In  campo  ezercitua.     "  An  armed  force  in  the  Campus 
Murttus."    The  allasion  is  to  the  partisans  of  Catiline  who  will 
come  armad  to  the  eomitia,  when  Siianos  shall  convene  the  peopl« 
Id  vote  for  a  new  consol  in  the  place  cxf  Murena. 

I.  Si  omata  ntu  prMndOs,  dec.     «<  If  the  repuUic  shaft  be  fur-  ]^  32 
nished  with  other  means  of  protectbn." 

8.  Potior,  **  Dearer,"  i.  e.  to  ezereise  a  more  powerful  sway. 
'^Pro  eonindari  auctoriUie,  dec.,  "  I  exhort  you  in  consideratioa 
of  my  consular  authority,"  i.  e.  by  my  consular  office. 

3.  DefenMiris.  The  common  text  has  vd  tU/en»oris^  but  we 
have  rejected  vd  with  Eniesti  and  SchUtz.  Beck  encloses  it  witb* 
in  brackets. — Manutius  doubts  whether  it  be  correct  latinity  to  ssy 
oro  atque  tAtecrofidem,  and  (xiaefvias  inclines  the  same  way.  But 
we  have  in  Plautus,  {Amph,  1,  1,  217,)  "  obsurc  hmm  fidem,^ 

s  Compare  Emesti,  ad  loe, 

4.  Corporis  marbo.  Murena  was  then  labouring  under  seven 
indisposition. — RecentemgraiuUuionem.  "  His  recent  felicitations." 
A  thankss^ving  had  been  decreed,  in  the  name  of  Murena,  for  his 
Boccesses  against  Mithridates. 

5.  Munieipium  anttquigsimum,  Lannviunv  of  which  Maram 
was  a  native.     Consult  Geographical  Index. 

6.  Squalors  sordidus,  "  Of  squalid  sppesrance  and  in  neglected 
attire."  It  was  customary  at  Rome  for  those  accused  of  capital  or 
heavy  o£fences,  to  appear  in  public  anayed  in  such  a  manner  as 
might  be  best  calculated  to  excite  compassion. — iMicrymis  et  motfr- 
ort  perditut.     **  Spent  with  teara  and  sorrow." 

7.  Jnhutur.  >  "  He  looks  with  an  earnest  eye  to." 

8.  Hoc  re.  "On  that  very  account,"  i.  e.  the  consulship  to 
which  he  had  been  elected.  Orelliaa  suggests  hoc  eum  cum  re. 
Schutz  proposes  either  una  aim  hoe  eum  re,  or  ebe  ami  hoc  emu 
re.    No  change,  however,  is  requisita 

9.  Atqueita,  iie.  "For  thus  does  Murena,"  dec.,  i.  e.  in  tenw 
mch  as  the  following.— &*t  mUlius  aures,  dec.  "  If  he  has  wound- 
ed the  ears  tit  the  feelings  of  no  individual,"  i.  e.  if  moderation  hse 
idways  dictated  his  words,  always  regulated  his  conduct. 

10.  Modestiae  locus,  "  An  asylum  for  moderation." — JDemimM 
kominihu,     "  For  the  dejected." 

I I.  Miiericordiam  spoliatio  coniuUttuo,  Ac.  "  To  be  stripped  of 
the  consulship  ought,  O  judges,  to  carry  with  it  a  strong  claim  to  our 
compassion."  Literally;  "  the  being  despoiled  of  the  consulship,"  dec. 

12.  Una,  enim  eripiuniuri  dec.  Cicero  means  to  express  th0 
idea,  that  in  losing  the  conmlship  the  penon  lefeired  (0  loses  bis  all 
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132  — /iwub'om  mdhm,    **  No  claims  to  eiiTy,"  L  e.  nodung  wocth 
enjoying  in  the  office. 

13.  Objidiur,  "The  holder  of  it  is  exposed." — CondonibuM 
weduiosarum.     Refemog  to  the  tribunes  of  the  commons. 

14.  Jn  hoe  praecUuro  coiuulatu.  "In  this  distinguished  post  of  con- 
suL**  Praeclaro  is  said  with  a  tinge  of  irony :  in  this  distinguished 
post,  as  many  call  it,  and  take  it  to  be. 

133  1*  •ffttfie  vestrU  MenUntiiM' afflixeritiM.    I'You  shall  dash  this 
man  in  sonrow  to  the  ground  by  your  decision,"  i.  e.  shall  condemn 

him. 

%.  Quo  9e  miser  fferUli  The  peroration  here  is  extiemely  beau- 
tiful. "Locus"  says  Manntins,  **adeommoffgndamnu»ericordiam 
apiissinms." 

5.  iMiireaiam i$t sua gratidalionSf  6ld.  "Decked  with  laniel 
amid  his  own  felicitations." 

4.  Lugentsm,  "  Plunged  in  mourning."  Cieero  puiposely 
uses  this  form  of  expression,  instead  of  lugerUi  stms/em,  for  the  sake 
of  greater  strength. 

6.  Misera.     "  Wretched  parent." 

6.  Nova  poena  legis.  The  TuUian  law  {Ux  TvXUa)  had  only  re- 
cently been  passed,  which  added  ten  years'  exile  to  the  penalties  be- 
fore inflicted  by  the  laws  upon  the  crime  of  ambitus, 

7.  At  habet  magnum  dolorem,  6lc,  **  Ah '  but  it  brings  with  it 
a  deep  pang  of  sonow  "  6lc. 

8.  Summo  cum  tmperio,     "  When  invested  with  supreme  com- 


9.  C.  Murenamt  fratrem  suum.  C.  Licinius  Mnrena.  He  was 
governor  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  is  the  same  indirifiual  of  whom 
Sallust  speaks,  B.  C.  42.  - 

10.  Qui  hujus  dolor  1  Qui  for  quis.  Compare  note  10,  page  68. 
6o  also,  qui  ilUus  moeror  erit  f — The  student  will  note  the  distinc- 
tion here  between  hujus  and  iUius.  "What  anguish  on  the  part  of 
the  foimer  1      What  deep  affliction  on  that  of  the  latter  1"      The 

'  same  remark  applies  here,  that  was  made  in  a  previous  note  respect- 
ing an  apparent  violation  of  the  rule  concerning  hie  afkd  Ule,  Ac- 
jus  refers  to  Murena,  Cicero's  client,  and  HUus  to  his  distant 
faiother. 

11.  Quanta  aut^  perturbatio,  dec.  "  What  a  reverse  of  foi- 
tune,  what  a  change  of  language,"  i.  e.  how  changed  the  condition 
of  the  one,  how  altered  the  langjage  of  both. 

12.  Consertate  popuU  Romani  beneficium,  "  Preserve  unto  him 
<he  favour  which  the  Roman  people  have  confeired,*'  i.  e.  establish 
l>y  your  decision  his  claims  to  the  consulship. 
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13.  Junoms  SospUas.  Thflom  wu  at  Ijmavium,  whence  the  133 
family  of  Murena  came,  a  temple  aaczed  to  Juno  Sospita.  The  Ro- 
mans bad  a  joint  right  of  aacnficing  to  this  goddeaa,  and  an  annual 
offering  was  made  bv  the  Roman  conaola.  According  to  LiTj*  (8, 
14,)  the  people  of  Lanuvium  were  allowed  by  the  Romans  to  con- 
tinue the  worship  of  this  goddfise,  on  condition  that  the  latter  people 
shared  in  it  along  with  them.  Com|»xe,  aa  regards  thia  same  deity, 
Liv.  40,  Id.^Ov.  Fast.  6,  60.— Sii  Ual.  13,  364,  end  Cie.  N.  D. 

1,  29.  The  last-mentioned  writer  desczibea  the  effigy  of  the  god- 
dess, as  arrayed  in  a  goat-akin,  beazinga  small  shield  and  a  spear,  and 
having  on  little  slippers  turned  up  at  the  toes.  **  Cum  pelU  cap" 
ritia,  cum  hasta,  cum  seuhUo^  cum  calceolu  repandti,"  Consult 
also  MorUfaucon,  Antiq.  ExpHe,  Ub.  8,  c.  5.  fig.  10. 

14.  Faeere,  Supply  rem  divinam,  or,  what  is  mach8impler» 
tacra  horn  the  previous  sacris  patnu.  The  analogy  between  thia 
usage  of  faeere^  and  that  of  the  Greek  ^l^eiy  or  ipSnr  is  worth 
noting. 

1.  Domesticum  et  mum  consuUm.    "  A  domestic  consul,  and  234 
one  whom  she  regards  as  her  own.**    The  epithets  domesticum 

and  swim  beautifully  allude  to  the  circiunatance  of  Murena^s  family 
haying  come  from  Lanuvium. 

2.  Confirmatio  mea.     **  My  strong  assurance  in  hia  behalf.** 

3.  Commendo  vcibit.    "  Confide  to  your  care.** 

4.  OHi.     **  Of  public  tranquillity." 

6.  StudiostMsmum  bonorum,     **  Most  zealous  for  the  welfare  of 
the  good.*' 
6.  Ut  promitiam  et  epondeam.    "  As  to  promise  and  pledge.** 
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A. 

ABiYBTVt,  son  of  Aeetes,  king  of  Colchis,  and  brother  of  Medea. 
His  sister,  when  accomptnying  Jason,  who  was  bearing  off  the  golden 
fleece,  is  fabled  by  the  poets  to  have  pot  to  death  the  young  prince,  and 
to  have  scattered  his  limbs  along  the  route  which  her  Either  would  take 
in  pursuing  her.  The  stratagem  succeeded,  and  Aeetes  stopped  to  col- 
lect the  mangled  remains  of  his  son,  thus  enabling  his  daughter  and  Jason 
to  make  their  escape.  Ovid,  Triit.  3,  ^^--^Sauc.  Med,  963.— IftMon. 
Phars.  3,  190. 

A«xiLius,  Paoilus.     Vid,  Paullus. 

Akmilids,  Scaurus.     Vid,  Soaurus. 

AfkanIds,  a  c^ebiated  Roman,  consul  A.  U.  C.  694,  B.  C.  60,  and 
one  of  Pompey's  lieutenants  daring  the  civil  wars^  After  the  defeat  at 
Pharsalia,  he  crossed  into  Africa  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Thapsns. 
Being  taken  prisoner  along  with  Faustus  Sylla,  in  ^e  rout  that  ensued  of 
the  Pompeian  army,  he  was  put  to  death  along  with  that  individual  by 
order  of  Caesar.  Suet.  Vii,  Jul.  75. — Cues.  B,  Afric.  95.-^J)io  Cau, 
43,  12.— Orot.  6,  16. 

AhIla,  Caius  Servilius,  master  of  the  horse  to  the  dictator  Cincia- 
natus.  Spurius  Melius,  wIm>  had  been  accused  of  aspiring  to  regal  power, 
having  refused  to  appear  before  the  dictator  when  oraered  so  to  do,  Aba- 
la,  who  bore  the  summons  to  him,  slew  him  in  the  very  midst  of  the  as- 
sembled people  whom  he  was  endeavouring  to  excite  in  his  behalf.  The 
dictator  commended  the  act.  Ahala,  though  he  at  first  incurred  the  resent 
ment  of  the  populace  for  this  bold  discluirge  of  dot]!;,  was  subsequently, 
however,  raised  to  the  consulship.  Lh.  4,  14,  and  80. — ^There  is  a  great 
variation,  as  regards  the  praenomen  of  this  individual,  in  the  MSS.  and 
the  editions  of  Cicero.  In  the  first  oration  asainst  Catiline,  c.  1,  he  is 
called,  in  the  common  text,  Qutn^iu,  where  Muretus  and  Pighius  give 
the  true  reading;  Catu«,  which  Emesti  adopts.  In  the  oration  j^o  domo^ 
€.  32,  he  is  styled,  on  the  otiier  hand,  Mareuf  Servilius  Ahala.  In  this 
latter  passage,  Cicero  informs  us,  that  he  was  exiled  by  the  peopfe  for 
slaying  Melius,  though  subsequently,  as  above  stated,  advanced  to  the 
consubr  office. 

AntmSjhus,  sumamed  the  Qreat,  king  Of  Syria,  and  the  third  of  the 
name.  He  came  in  collision  with  the  Romans,  on  attempting  to  reduce 
under  his  sway  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  as  well  as  Uie  whole  of  Greece. 
457  39  . 
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TbeM  citiw  implorad  the  protection  of  the  Roroans,  who  sent  depotiei 
to  Antioehus,  cmnmanding  him  to  give  up  the  conqaests  he  had  made  in 
thif  quarter.  Antiochus,  urged  on  by  Hannibal,  to  whom  he  had  given 
an  asylum  in  hia  dominiona,  paid  no  regard  to  these  ^Kders,  and  became, 
in  consequence,  involved  in  war  with  the  republic.  Nedecting,  however, 
io  follow  the  plan  of  operations  touted  out  for  him  by  Hannibal,  he 


io  follow  the  plan  of  operations  i . 

experienced  the  fstal  effects  of  his  error.  Acilius  Glabrio  defeated  him 
at  Thermopylae  and  compelled  him  to  flee  into  Asia ;  and  Scipio  Asiaticua 
nined  a  decisive  victory  over  him  at  Magnesia  in  the  latter  country. 
Comnelled  to  sue  for  peace,  he  only  obtained  it  on  very  hard  conditions. 
The  Kmnans  made  the  range  of  mount  Taurus  the  liimt  of  his  powei  on 
the  aide  of  lower  Asia,  and  reduced  to  the  form  of  provinces  all  the 
eountries  which  he  had  possessed  on  this  side  of  the  'mountains  just  men- 
tioned. They  obliged  him  also  to  stipulate  for  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute  of  two  thousand  talenta.  As  his  treasuiy  could  not  support  this 
heavy  tax,  he  resolved,  in  order  to  replenish  his  resources,  to  pilia^  the 
temple  of  Belus,  in  Susiana,  but  the  inhabitants  of  this  countiy,  imtated 
at  the  sacrilegious  attempt,  slew  him  with  his  followers,  B.  C.  187.  He 
had  reigned  36  years.    JuMtin.  31,  92.—Flnru8,  2,  8.-— Ltv.  34,  59. 

AwTOMins,  Caius,  son  of  M.  Antonius  the  omtor,  and  brother  of  M. 
Antonius  Creticus  the  father  of  the  triumvir.  He  was  originally  in 
huhiU  of  very  great  intimacy  with  Catiline,  and  the  arrangement  was, 
that  these  two  should  stand  for  the  consulship,  and,  if  they  succeeded, 
commence,  while  in  this  high  office,  their  plans  of  revolution.  Cicero 
defeated  this  scheme,  and  bein^  elected  consul,  with  Antonius  for  hb 
colleague,  succeeded  in  detaching  the  ether  from  the  conspiracy,  and 
from  every  other  desi^' formed  against  the  state.  He  effected  this  de- 
eirable  object  by  yieldmg  to  Antonius  the  rich  province  of  Macedonia, 
which  had  follen  to  his  own  lot.  After  the  conspiracy  was  crashed,  An- 
tonius went  to  his  province  of  Macedonia,  where  he  contmued  for  two 
years ;  but,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  brought  to  trial,  and  banished, 
for  having  been  ^ilty  of  ^extortion  and  having  made  war  beyond  the 
limita  of  his  provmce.  He  was  a  man  of  very  dissolute  habits,  and,  be- 
fore he  obtained  the  consulship,  had  been  Expelled  by  the  censors  from 
the  senate  for  immoral  conduct.  SaUust,  B.  C.  36. — lAv.  Epit,  103. — 
Cie.  in  Vat.  11.— /rf.  pro  Cod.  31. 

Airroinus,  Marcus,  a  celebrated  Roman  orator,  grand&ther  of  the 
triumvir.  After  having  been  praetor,  and  having  during  hisisraetorahip, 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  pirates  of  Cilicia,  he  was  raised  to  the  con- 
sulship, A.  U.  C.  655,  B.  C.  99.  He  is  more  eminent,  however,  in  Ro- 
man history,  as  an  orator  than  a  statesman.  He  was  the  most  employed 
patron  df  his  time ;  and,  of  all  his  contemporaries,  was  chiefly  courted 
by  cliento,  as  he  was  ever  willing  to  undertake  any  cause  which  was  pro- 
posed to  him.  He  possessed  a  ready  memory,  «nd  a  remarkable  taJent 
of  introducing  every  thing  where  it  could  be  placed  with  most  effect 
He  had  a  frankness-  of  manner,  which  precluded  any  suspicion  of  artifice, 
arid  gave  to  all  his  orations  an  appearance  of  being  the  unpremeditated 
effusions  of  an  h<mest  heart.  _  But,  though  there  was  no  apparent  prep- 
aration in  his  speeches,  he  always  spoke  so  well,  that  the  judges  weie 
never  sufficiently  prepared  against  the  effecta  o(  his  eloquence.  His 
Isngoage  was  not  perfectly  pure,  nor  of  a  constantly  sustained  elegance, 
but  u  was  of  a  solid  and  judicious  chaiaeter,  well  adapted  to  hie  puipoe*. 
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Ifit  geatofe,  too,  was  appropriate ;  his  Toice  strong  and  dwaUA,  thoagh 
natttrally  hoane ;  bat  even  this  defect  he  tamed  to  advantage,  bj  fre- 
quently and  easily  adoptmg  a  moomful  and  qoerulons  tone,  which,  in 
criminal  cases,  excited  compassion,  and  more  readily  sained  the  belief 
of  his  judges.  He  left,  however,  as  we  are  mfonned  by  Cicero,  haidlj 
any  orations  behind  him,  having  resolved  never  to  publish  any  of  his 
pleadings,  lest  he  should  be  convicted  of  maintaining  in  one  cause  some- 
thing that  was  inconsistent  with  what  he  had  alleged  in  another.-— Daring 
the  civil  ware  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  Antonius  declared  for  the  latter,  and 
was  in  consequence  proacribed  by  Marius.  His  place  of  concealment 
having  been  discovered  through  Uie  indiscretion  of  a  friend,  a.party  of 
soldien  was  sent  to  put  him  to  death.  The  eloquent  appeal  of  the  orator, 
however,  checked  their  murderous  purpose,  vaA  drew  tesrs  from  their 
ejpes,  when  Annius,  their  leader,  who  haa  remained  without,  impatient  al 
their  delay,  was  compelled  to  enter  the  place  himaelf,  and  despatch  An* 
tonius  with  his  own  hand.  Dunlop's  Hist.  Ram,  LU,  vol.  2,  p.  211. — 
Cic.  de  Orai.  2,  2.— /<2.  BnU,  36.— /<<.  ife  Orai.  3,  3.— Fa/.  Max,  7, 3. 

Antonius,  Marcus,  sumamed  Creticus,  son  of  Antonius  the  orator, 
and  father  of  the  triumvir.  Having  obtained  the  praetonhip,  A.  IT.  C. 
678,  through  the  interest  of  the  consul  Cotta,  and  the  faction  of  Cethe- 
gus,  he  was  charged  with  the  war  against  the  pirates.  He  pillaged, 
however,  the  provmces  which  had  been  intrusted  to  hu  defence,  and 
having  advanced  toward  Crete,  was  defeated  in  an  engagement  off  that 
island.  The  appellation  of  Creticus  was  given  him  from  this  ciroum- 
stance,  as  a  maik  of  derision.  He  is  said  to  have  died  of  chagrin  at  his 
defeat.  Florus,  3,  l.—Liv,  EvU,  99.— Cic.  in  Verr.  2,  3.— il  m 
Verr.  3,  91. 

Abohias,  Aulus  Licinius,  a  Greek  poet,  bom  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  and 
better  known  by  the  discouiM  which  Cicero  pronounced  in  his  favour, 
than  by  any  prodocttons  of  his  own.  He  came  to  Rome  at  an  eariy  age, 
and  passed  the  greater  part  of  bis  life  there,  teachinjg  the  Greek  language 
and  literature,  and  givmg  instruction  particulari^r  in  the  department  of 
poetical  composition.  Among  his  pupils  was  Cicero,  who  has  returned 
the  favour  by  transmitting^  the  name  of  his  preceptor  to  posterity.  Ar- 
chies lived  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  several  distinguished  Roman 
frmilies,  and  accompanied  the  celebrated  L.  Lucullus  in  his  expedition 
a^|ainst  Mithridates,  and  alao  in. his  travels  through  Asia,  Greece,  and 
Sicily.  It  was  during  bis  visit  to  Magna  Graecia,  m  company  with  this 
illustrious  patron,  that  he  obtained  the  rights  of  citizenship  at  Heracles 
in  Lucania,  which  led  subsequently  to  his  procuring  the  same  privilege 
at  Rome.  This  Utter  point,  however,  having  been  contested  by  a  cer- 
tain individual  named  Gratius,  led  to  the  delivery  of  the  celebrated  ora- 
tion in  his  favour,  by  his  old  pupil  Cicero. — ^The  woriu  of  Aiohias  sn 
lost,  except  some  epigrams  in  the  Anthology.  While  sUU  quite  young, 
he  composed  a  poem  on  the  Cimbric  war,  which  gained  for  him  the  favour 
of  Marius,  who  was  in  general  but  little  alive  to  the  charms  of  poetio 
composition.  At  a  later  period  of  his  life,  the  Mithridatic  war  became  a 
theme  for  his  Muse.  In  a  third  poem  he  gave  a  prophetic  interpretation 
to  a  circumstance  which  had  happened  to  the  infant  Roscius ;  and  Cicero 
ipeaks  also  of  a  poem  which  he  had  commenced  on  the  subject  of  his 
consulship.  The  AnUiology  contains  thirtj-five  epigrams  under  the 
name  of  Axchiss,  but  aome  Qf  them  are  attiibuted  by  the  coimnentaton 
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lo  «  MTtein  Aiclais  of  Macedonia,  or  anothor  of  (ho  aame  oamo,  a  natiw 
of  Byaantiom ;  others  again  aacrihe  them  to  Archiaa  the  grammarian,  or 
the  voanger.  Henee,  it  ia  probable  that  very  few  if  any  of  them  are  bj 
Aienias  of  Antioch.  Cie.  fro  Arch. — Zl  im  Dwin.  e.  36. — Jaccb*  md 
AntkoL  Grtue,  vol.  2,  p.  92.^SchoeU,  Hist,  JM.  Gr.  vol.  4,  p.  43. 

ARiOBARSlirva,  king  of  Gappadocia,  and  the  firat  of  the  name.  Ho 
aaeended  the  throne  under  the  protection  of  the  Romana,  about  B.  C.  91, 
after  the  ezpolaion  of  the  false  Ariarathes.  Mithiidatea  and  Tigranes 
united  against  him,  and  dx&re  him  twice  firom  his  kingdom ;  bat  he  was 
as  often  restored,  once  by  Sylla,  a«id  again  by  Pompey,  the  latter  of 
whom  added  to  his  dominions  Sophene,  a  province  of  Armenia.  Ario- 
bananes  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  the  second  of  the  name.  Justin, 
88,  ^-'Appmn,  R.  S,  AS.^Jd.  B.  M.  10,  seqq. 

ARisTorfiLBs,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  bom  at  Stagyia,  B.  C.  384. 
Cicero  allades  to  him  in  the  oiation  for  Mnrena,  as  being  one  of  those 
philosophers  from  whose  writings  ho  had  imbibed  principles  of  an  oppo- 
aite  nature  to  those  which  influenced  the  conduct  of  the  rigid  and  stoical 
Cato.  Cicero,  though  particularly  attached  to  the  new  Academy,  was 
free-  from  the  exclusive  spirit  of  sectarism,  and  inclined  to  select  what- 
ever he  found  valuable  in  the  doctrines  of  the  different  schools.  Kuehner, 
Cie.  in  PkU.  mmte,  p.  74,  seqq.  I 

Attios,  less  correctly  written  Aecius,  an  early  Latin  tragic-poet,  boic  ' 

A.  U.  C.  584.  He  frarsued  the  career  opened  by  Livius,  Ennius,  and 
P^cnvios,  and  the  ancients  give  the  titles  of  a  large  number  of  tragediea 
which  he  had  composed,  among  which  was  a  national  piece  enutled 
Brntus.  Velleius  Paterculus  says,  that  Attius  deserved  to  be  ranked 
among  the  Grecian  poets,  in  point  of  talent.  Horace  also  ascribes  to 
him  elevation  of  manner,  by  which  is  probably  meant  sublimity  both  of 
senthnent  and  expression.  Attius  was  held  in  high  estimstion  by  his 
countrymen.  The  few  fragments,  however,  that  we  have  of  this  poet, 
do  not  enable  us  to  form  any  decisive  opinion  on  his  merits.  BaehTf 
Oesch.  Rmn.  IaU,  p.  70.— V«tf.  Patere.  1,  17.— /d.  2;  9.-^Horai. 
Epist  2,  1,  66. 

AuRELiA  OasstiLLJi,  s  female  of  mat  beauty,  but  of  very  corrupt 
principles.  Catiline  offered  her  his  hand  in  marriage,  which  ahe|efased  to 
accept,  because  he  had  a  son  by  a  former  marriage,  arrived  at  man's 
estate.  To  remove  this  obstacle  Catilioe  pot  his  aon  to  death  by  admin 
istering  poison.     Vol.  Max,  9,  1,  9.-^SaUust  B,  C,  16. 

B. 

BaVTUt,  Decimus  Junius,  the  coUea^e  of  Africanus  Minor  in  the 
ooDsulahip,  A.  U.  C.  616.  He  distinguished  himself  in  Spain,  and  ob^ 
tained  a  trinpiph-for  his  successes  over  the  Gallaeci.  Cicero  speaks  of 
his  adorning  the  monuments  and  temples  erected  by  hbo,  with  the  verses 
of  the  poet  Attius.  Velleius  Pateroulus,  (2,  6,)  calls  him  Aulus,  in  place 
of  Decius,  but  the  true  readinir  appears  in  later  editions.  Cie.  pro  Balb* 
17. — Sigon,  FasL  Cons,  p.  339,  cd,  Oxan.-^Ctc,  pro  Areh.  ll. 

C. 

Cabsar,  Caius  Julius,  son  of  Caius  Caesar  and  of  Aurelia,  the  daughtef 
•f  Cotta.     He  was  bom  in  the  sixth  consulship  of  Marius,  B.  O.  9^. 
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When  only  in  his  terentoenth  year  he  obtained  tibe  office  of  Flimen 
Dialis,  or  Hi^h-Priest  of  Jupiter.  His  marriage  with  GomeUa,  the 
daughter  of  Cmna,  excited  against  him  the  hatred  of  SyUa,  whose  sus- 
picion he  had  previously  incurred  from  his  aunt  Julia*s  being  the  wife  of 
Martus.  He  with  difficulty  escaped  being  put  to  death,  among  the  noio* 
ber  of  tLe  proscribed,  and  it  was  only  at  the  intercession  of  the  Vestal 
▼tigins,  and  in  consequence  of  the^iitreaties  of  his  relations,  that  Sylla 
spared  his  life.  The  latter,  however,  had  the  discernment  to  behold  in 
nun,  even  when  a  mere  youth,  the  germs  of  future  talent  and  ambition, 
and  when  he  was  asked  by  his  friends  why  he  was  so  anxious  to  put  a 
mere  boy  to  death,  his  answer  was,  "  In  that  boy  I  see  many  Marinses." 
—Of  the  eventful  life  of  this  eminent  Roman  our-  limits  forbid  even  any 
thing  like  a  rapid  sketch.  His  various  successes  are  touched  upon  l^ 
Gspero  in  the  oration  for  Marcellus,  but  a  full  accouut  of  his  numerous 
conflicts,  and  of  the  remarkable  events  which  have  rendered  his  name  so 
conspicuous  in  history,  will  be  fouikl  in  the  pages  of  Plutarch.  It  will 
only  be  necessaiy  here  to  speak  of  Caesar  as  connected,  in  a  covert 
manner,  with  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  His  pruicipal  aim,  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  ambitious  schemes,  was  to  gain  the  favour  of  the 
popuhiee,  and  weaken  the  power  of  the  nobility.  This  brousht  him  at 
once  in  contact  with  Catiline,  and,  in  favouring  the  views  of  uiat  darinjg 
conspirator,  his  object  was  to  destroy  by  these  means  the  liberty  of  hie 
country,  and  then  to  crush  the  conspirators  themselves  and  make  himself 
master  of  Rome.  The  opinion  which  he  gave  in  the  senate,  with  respect 
to  the  punishment  of  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  the  other  accomplices  of 
Catiline ;  the  threatening  conduct  of  the  Roman  equites,  who  guarded 
the  temple  where  the  senate  met ;  and  his  being  arraigned  as  an  asso- 
ciate in  the  conspiracy  before  the  senate  itself,  all  tend  to  show  the 
opinion  of  the  public  respecting  his  secret  movements,  as  well  as  his, 
own  actual  participation  in  the  daring  attempt  of  Catiline.  SaUuatf  B.  C, 
49,  seqq.^Plut.  Vit.  Cie.  20.— Jrf.  VU.  Cae*.  7,  seqq. 

Caesar,  Lucius  Julius,  enjoyed  the  consulship  vrith  C.  Figulus,  A.  U. 
d  689.  His  sister  was  married  to  Lentulus  the  acc'bmptlice  of  Catiline, 
notwithstanding  which  relationship  he  gave  his  opinion  in  the  senate,  in 
favour  of  that  individual's  being  put  to  death,  lie  was  uncle  also  to 
Mark  Antony  the  triumvir,  the  latter  beins  his  sisters  son  by  a  former 
marriage,  previous  to  her  union  with  Lentulus.  Cic.  Or.  in  Cat.  4, 6.^ 
Pro  Muren.  84.— i>.  ad  Fam.  10,  28. 

Cabsak,  Lucius,  a  young  Roman,  who,  though  related  to  Julius  Cae« 
ear,  attached  himself  nevertheless  to  the  party  of  Pompey.  He  was  the 
son  of  Lueius  Caesar,  who  had  been  one  of  Caesar's  lieutenants  in  the 
Gallic  war.  Cicero  calls  him  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  **  not  a 
man,  but  an  untied  broom,**  intending  by  this  proveibial  form  of  expres* 
ston  to  indicate  a  person  of  no  value  whatever.  When  Caesar  was 
nuuchinff  toward  Utfca  after  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  he  surrendered  him- 
self to  that  commander,  and,  according  to  the  author  of  the  commenta- 
ries on  the  African  war,  obtained  his  life  by  his  own  earnest  entreaties. 
According  to  Dio  Cassins,  however,  he  was  put  to  death.  Cae».  BelL 
Civ.  1,  8.— B«tf.  Afric.  89.— Did.  Cass.  43,  12.— Sudton.  Vit.  Jid.  76 
and  Crusius  ad  loe. 

CapIto,  Publios  Gabinius,  a  Roman  of  equestrian  rank,  whom  Ciceio 
calls  Cimber.    He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  worthleta  ol 
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the  aecwnpliees  of  CatOiiM.  Ho  fluffinwd  capital  panisbmenl  along  wtdi 
LentuliM  and  the  rest.     SmUust,  B.  C.  65. 

CAPtTO,  Publias  Gabiniua,  a  Roman  praetor,  A.  U  C.  664,  the  year 
when  Archiaa  the  poet  waa  registered.  After  returning  from  his  gov- 
enunent  of  Achaia,  he  waa  accused  of  extortion  by  Lucius  Piso,  and  con- 
demned ;  and  hence  hia  disgraceful  foU  destroyed  the  credit  of  his  regis- 
ter, which  hia  preyiooa  corraptieo  had  greatly  unpaired.  Cic  fro  Arch. 
6.— Ill  C^LteU.  20. 

Oabbo,  Caiua  Papiriua,  an  eminent  Boman  orator,  contemporary  witli 
the  Gracchi,  and  the  friend  of  Tiberius,  the  elder  of  the  two.  H»  was 
concerned  in  aome  aeditioua  movements  the  year  that  Tiberius  wa» 
slain,  but  aeems  to  have  changed  hia  sentiments  at  a  subsequent  period, 
for  we  find  him  when  coosol  defending  L.  Opimius,  before  the  people, 
who  had  alain  Caiua  Gracchus,  the  brother  of  his  former  friend.  He  ja 
thought  to  have  boon  concerned  in  the  death  of  Publius  Africanus.  Be- 
ing accused  at  length  by  L.  Crassus,  consul  elect,  on  account  of  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  the  sedition  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  he  destroyed 
himself,  by  swallowing  cantharides,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  impend- 
ing trial.— *He  is  spoken  of  ^y  Cicero,  in  the  oration  for  Aichias,  as  having 
propoaed,  in  conjunction  with  Silvanus,  a  new  law  respecting  the  righto 
of  citizenship.  Cic.  Brut.  27,  A».^Orat.  1,  34.— Z»  Verr,  3,  1.— £>, 
«d  Pom.  9,  21. 

Cassios,  Caiua,  was  consul  with  M.  Terentius  Varro  Lucullus,  and 
not  with  Gellius,  aa  Manutius  maintaina  {ad.  Or.  fro  Rah,  c.  7.)  Hia 
conautship  is  to  be  assi^ed  to  A.  U.  C.  680,  the  first  year  of  Venros* 
Sicilian  praetorship.  He  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  having  advocated 
the  paaaage  of  the  Manilian  I^aw.  Or.  fro  L.  ManU.  23. — Pro  ChuiU, 
49.— Jj*.  Vtrr.  1,  23.— In.  Verr.  3,  41. 

CAsaiva,  Lucius,  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Catiline,  and  a  competitor 
of  Cicero's  in  suing  for  the  consulship.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  be 
the  same  with  the  one  mentioned  in  the  oration  for  Cluenttua,  c.  38.— 
Or.  <tiCc<.  3,  4. 

Catilina,  Lucius  Sergius,  a  Roman  of  natrician  rank,  and  the  last 
of  the  g€n»  Sergio.  Of  his  ^ther  and  granofather  little  is  known.  The 
former  would  seem  to  have  been  in  indigent  circumstances,  from  the 
langua^  of  Quintus  Cicero,  {de  Pet.  Cons.  c.  2,)  who  npeaks  of  Catiline 
as  having  been  bom  amid  Uie  poverty  of  his  father.  The  great-grand- 
father, M.  Sergius  Silus,  or  Silo,  distinguished  himself  highly  in  the 
second  Punic  war,  and  waa  present  in  the  battles  of  Ticinus,  Trebia, 
Thisymenus,  and  Cannae.  Pliny  speaks  of  his  expk>ito  in  a  very  anim*- 
ted  atrain. — The  cruelty  of  Catiline's  disposition,  his  undaunted  resoki* 
tion,  and  the  depravity  of  his  morals,  fitted  him  for  acting  a  prominoit 

Sjri  in  the  turbulent  and  bloody  scenes  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived, 
e  embraced  the  interests- of  Sylla^  in  whose  army  he  held  the  office  of 
quaestor.  That  monster,  in  his  victoiy,  had  in  Catiline  an  able  coadjutor, 
whose  heart  knew  no  sympathy,  and  ius  lewdness  no  bounds.  He  re- 
joiced in  the  carnage  and  plunder  of  the' proscribed,  gratifying  at  one  time 
bis  own  private  resentments,  by  brii^ng  his  enemies  to  punishment,  and 
executing  at  another  the  blOody  mai^ates  of  the  dictator  himself.  Many 
citizens  of  noble  birth  are  said  to  have  fallen  by  his  hands,  and  according 
to  Plutsroh,  he  had  assassinated  his  own  brother,  during  the  civil  war, 
«nd  now  to  screen  himself  firarn  prosecution,  persuaded  SyU«  to  put  hifft 
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down  among  the  proscribed,  as  a  peison  sUll  alive.  He  murdered,  too, 
mtb  his  own  hands,  his  sister's  hasband,  a  Roman  knight  of  a  mild  and 
ueaceable  character.  One  of  the  most  horrid  actions,  however,  of  which 
ne  wa»  guilty,  would  seem  to  have  been  thq  killing  of  M.  Marias  Grati- 
dianua,  a  near  relation  of  the  celebrated  Marius.  Sylla  had  put  the  name 
4>f  this  individual  on  the  list  of  the  proscribed  ;  whereupon  Catiline  en- 
tered the  dwelling  of  the  unfortunate  man,  exhausted  upon  his  person  all 
the  refinements  of  cruelty  and  insult,  and  having  at  length  put  an  end  to 
his  existence,  carried  his  bloody  head  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of 
Rome,  and  brought  it  to  Sylla,  as  he  sat  on  his  tribunal  in  the  forum. 
When  this  was  done,  the  murderer  washed  his  hands  in  the  lustra!  water 
at  the  door  of  Apollo*s  temple,  which  stood  in  the  immediate  vicinity. — 
CatiUne  was  peculiarly  dangerous  and  formidable,  as  his  power  of  dis- 
aimulation  enabled  him  to  throw  a  veil  over  his  vices.  Such  was  his 
art^  that,  while  he  was  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  Roman  youth,  he 
gained  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  the  severe  Catulus.  The  close  of 
his  career^  detailed  in  the  pages  of  Sallust.  Bein^  driven  from  the 
city  by  th^eloquence  oi  Cicero,  he  betook  himself  with  a  body  of  fol- 
lowers to  the  camp  of  Manlius  in  Etruria,  and  in  the  action  which  ensued 
-with  the  forces  of  the  republic,  whose  movements  had  cut  him  off  from 
all  communication  with  lower  Italy,  while  another  army  prevented  his 
paasage  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  he  fell  bravely  fighting  near  the  Etrurian 
town  of  Pistoria.  Plin.  H.  N.  7,  89.— P/jtf.  VU.  SyU.  c.  32.— Id.  VU. 
Cic.  c.  10.— Srt//tt«/,  B.  C.  c.  66,  aeqq. 

Cato,  Marcus  Porcius,  surnamed  for  distinction*  sake,  "  the  Elder,'* 
and  also  "  the  Censor,"  was  bom  B.  C.  234,  at  Tusculum,  of  a  family 
in  no  reaoect^  remarkable.  After  having  passed  his  earlier  years  in  the 
country,  he  came  to  Rome,  through  the  persuasions  of  Valerius  Flaccus, 
a  nobleman  who  had  an  estate  contiguous  to  Calo*s.  Valerius  had  heard 
of  Cato  through  Kis  domestics.  They  told  him  that  he  used  to  go  early 
in  the  morning  to  the  little  towns  vfi  the  neighbourhood,  and  de^nd  the 
causes  of  such  as  applied  to  him  ;  that  thence  he  would  return  to  hia 
farm,  where,  in  a  coarse  frock  if  it  was  winter,  and  naked  if  it  was  sum- 
mer, he  would  labour  along  with  his  domestics,  and  afterward  sit  down 
with  them,  and  partake  of  their  bread  and  wine.  At  Rome,  CatoV 
pleadings  soon  procured  him  friends  and  admirers ;  and  the  interest  of 
Valeriua  likewise  greatly  assisted  himi  so  that  he  was  at  first  appointed 
tribune  of  the  soldiers,  and  afterward  elected  quaestor.  Among  all  the 
more  aged  senators  he  attached  himself  chiefly  to  Fabius  Mazimus.  He 
was  at  first  quaestor  in  Africa,  under  Scipio  Afrieanus,  and  afterward 
praetor  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  which  he  brought  under  the  Roman 
away.     Being  elected  to  the  consulship,  along  wiUi  his  early  friend  and 


patron  Valerius  Flaccus,  he  obtained  for  his  province  the  goyernment  of 
nispania  Citerior,  where  he  greatly  signalized  himself,  and  for  his  suc- 
cesses in  which  country  he.  was  honoured  with  a  triumph.     He  waa 


chosen  censor,  with  Valerius  again  for  his  colleague,  B.  C.  184,  and 
dischaj^ed  the  duties  of  that  hij^  office  with  such  inflexible  aeverity,  aa 
to  obtain  from  it  one  of  the  tit&s  usually  appended  to  his  name.  Cato 
occupies  a  cohspicuous  place  in  Roman  history  for  his  obstinate  perse- 
verence  in  insisting  on  the  destriiction  of  Carthage,  and  is  said  to  hav# 
ended  every  speeco,  no  matter  what  the  subject  was,  or  with  what  busi- 
Hfias  the  senate  might  b«  e^gaged^  by  repeating  the  well-known  phxaaoi 
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**  Cttueo  ptoque  Cartkagmem  ette  ieUndam^*'  or,  u  it  ii  nan  com- 
monlT  giyen,  '*  Deiendd  est  CarthagoV  His  advice  was  at  last  ft4  >wed, 
but  toe  tide  of  corrapHon  that  flowed  in  upon  Rome,  wbon  the  liar  of 
her  great  rival  was  at  an  end,  ahows  plainlr  how  feeble,  in  this  rtopect, 
were  Gato*s  claims  to  political  amcity.  This  distinguished  man  ended 
his  days  B.  C.  149,  at  the  age  of  85,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
third  runic  war  had  broken  out,  which  ended  in  the  fulfilment  of  his 
ong-cherished  wish  concemmg  Carthage. — ^As  a  magistrate,  a  general, 
a  lawyer,  and  a  public  q)eaker,  Cato  the  censor,  merits  a  high  degree 
of  reputation.  His  ri^ur  and  austerity,  brought  to  bear  wiu  no  less 
•trictness  on  his  own  life  than  on  that  of  others,  obtained  for  him  front 
his  countrymen  a  degree  of  consideration  fully  equal  to  that  which  he 
had  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  hia  talents.  He  wias  the  inveterate  and 
sworn  foe  of  luxury,  and  so  keenly  did  he  pursue  it  under  all  the  varioue 
shapes  which  it  assumed,  as  even  to  cut  off  the  pipes  by  which  private 
individuals  conveyed  water  from  the  public  fountains  into  their  houses 
and  gardens,  and  to  demolish  all  the  buildings  that  project^  into  the 
streets.  He  is  well  known  also  for  his  strenuous  opposition  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  fine  arts  and  the  sciences  into  the  capital  of  Italy,  through 
fear  lest  the  refinements  of  Greece  and  Asia  might  corrupt'the  principles 
of  his  countrymen.  He  pressed  also  the  departure  of  the  Greek  philos- 
ophers who  bad  come  to  Rome  as  ambassadors  fnm  Athens,  for  he 
dreaded  lest  ^e  habit  of  speaking  on  both  sides  of  a  question,  on  which 
Carneades  one  of  the  number  particukurly  {Hrided  himself,  might  convert 
the  Roman  youth  into  mere  sophists,  and  render  them  indifferent  to  glory 
and  virtue.  And  yet  he  himsaf  took  up  the  study  of  the  Greek  language 
at  an  advanced  period  of  life. — Cato,  by  the  universal  consent  of  me 
contemporaries,  passed  for  the  best  farmer  of  his  ace,  and  was  held  on* 
rivalled  for  the  skill  and  success  of  his  agriculturu  operations.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  work  on  husbandry,  entitled  **  De  Re  Rustica,"  which 
has  come  down  to  our  times,  though  in  a  somewhat  imperfect  state,  since 
Pliny,  and  other  writers  allude  to  subjects  as  treated  of  by  Cato,  and  to 
opinions  as  delivered  by  him  in  this  book,  whkh  are  nowhere  to  be  found 
In  any  part,  of  the  work  as  we  now  have  it.  In  its  present  state,"  il 
resembles  merely  the  loose  and  unconnected  journal  of  a  plain  farmer, 
expressed  with  rude,  sometimes  with  almost  oracuhur,  brevity.  It  eon« 
pists  solely  of  the  driest  rules  of  agriculture,  and  some  receipts  for 
making  various  kinds  of  cakes  and  wines.  The  most  remarkable  feature 
in  the  work,  however^  is  its  total  want  of  arrangement.  ^  Cato  left  also 
one  hundred  and  fifty  orations,  which  were  existing  in  Cicero's  time, 
though  much  neglected.  They  are  now  lost.  Cicero  admits,  thai,  if 
number  and  cadence,  and  an  easier  turn  of  expression  were  given  to  his 
sentences,  there  would  be  few  who  could  claim  the  preference  to  Cato. 
He  wrote  also  a  book  on  Military  Discipline,  a  flfOOd  deal  of  which  baa 
been  incorporated  into  the  work  of  Vegetius.  nis  principal  production, 
however,  was  an  historical  treatise  in  seven  books,  entitled  "  De  Orip^ 
ffilnu.^*  Its  object  was  to  discuss  and  settle  the  history  and  antiquitiea 
of  the  Koman  people,  with  a  view  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the 
Greek  taste,  introduced  by  the  Scipios.  Only  fragments  of  it  remain. 
He  wrote  also  on  Orators  and  Oi.  the  Medical  art.  The  former  of  these 
Pj^uctions  was  a  treatise  sddressed  to  his  son,  and  (|ititled  *'  De  Oraion 
tftf  JUium.'*    The  woric  on  medioine  would  appear  to  have  be^  t  mtt 
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ffiilar  afiir ;  and  his  great  objeet  ww  to  deciy  die  eompoand  drags  of 
m  Greek  physicians,  whom  he  sccuses  of  having  formed  a  league  to 
poison  ail  the  barbarians,  among  whom  they  classed  the  Romans.  Cato 
finding  that  their  patients  lived,  notwithstanding  this  detestable  conspir- 
acy, l^gan  to  regard  the  Greek  practitioners  as  impious  sorcerers,  who 
cgonterscted  the  -course  of  nature,  abd  restored  d>in^  men  to  life  by 
means  of  unholy  charms ;  and  he  therefore  advised  his  countrymen  to 
remain  steadfast,  not  only  by  their  old  Roman,  principles  and  manners, 
but  also  by  the  venerable  unguents  and  salubrious  bBlsams,  which  had 
come  down  to  them  from  the  wisdom  of  their  grandmothers.  Such  as 
they  were,  Cato's  old  medical  saws  continued  long  in  repute  at  Rome.^ 
Aulus  Gellius  mentions  Gators  "  Libri  qtuustionum  tpUtaliearum,^*  and 
Cicero  his  Apophtkegmata,  {De  Off.  1,  29.)  which  was  probably  the  first 
example  of  that  class  of  works  which,  under  the  appellation  of  Ana^  be- 
came so  fashionable  and  prevalent  in  France.— Cato  wrote  also  a  work 
entitled  '*  Carmen  de  Moribue,"  This,  however,  was  not  written  in 
verse,  as  might  be  suiqposed  from  the  titte.  Precepts,  imprecations,  and 
prayers,  or  any  set  formula  whatever,  were  called  CarmineL.  Duniop'e 
Roman  Lit.  vol.  2,  p.  12,  eeqq.  * 

CxTO,  Marcus  Porcius,  afterward  surnamed  in  history  UticeneiSf  on 
account  of  his  having  destroyed  himsejf  at  Utica,  was  the  great-grand- 
son of  Cato  the  censor.  His  parents  died  when  he  was  very  joung,  and 
he  was  educated  under  the  foof  of  his  mother^s  brother,  Livnis  Drusus. 
He  was  austere  in  his  morals,  a  strict  follower  of  the  tenets  of  the  Stoic 
sect,  and  so  great  a  lover  of  what  was  virtuous  and  right,  as  to  pursue 
every  object  of  such  a  nature  with  updeviating  steadiness,  regardless  of 
the  difficultiM  which  he  might  have  to  encounter,  or  of  the  dangers  to 
which  he  might  be  exposed.  Cato  exerted  himself,  though  in  vain,  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  Rooun  luxury  and  corruption,  and  in  his  own  person 
he  copied  the  simplicity  of  earlier  days.  He  oflen  appeared  barefooted 
in  public,  and  never  travelled  but  on  foot.  In  whatever  office  he  was 
employed,  he  always  reformed  its  abuses,  and  restored  the  ancient  reg- 
ulations. To  the  qualities  of  a  virtuous  man,  and  the  rectitude  of  a  stem 
patriot,  Cato  added  the  intrepidity  of  a  brave  soldier  and  the  talents  of  an 
able  general.  In  the  affiur  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  he  gave  Cicero 
his  constant  and  vigorous  support,  and  it  was  chiefly  through  his  efforts, 
in  opposition  to  those  of  Caesar,  that  the  accomplices  of  Catiline  were 
capitally  punished.  This  virtuous  Roman  put  an  end  to  his  existence  at 
Utica,  after  the  defeat  of  Juba  and  Scipio  by  Caesar  in  the  battle  of 
Thapsus.    PliU,Vit.Cat.Min. 

Catulus,  Quintus  Lutatius,  a  noble  Roman,  conspicuous  for  both  his 
love  of  country  and  private  virtues.  H^was  the  colleague  of  Marius,  in 
the  consulship,  when  the  Cimbri  and  Teutonos  came  down  upon  the 
south  of  Europe,  wad  he  was  engaged  with  that  commander  in  the  san- 
ffuinary  conflict  at  the  Raudii  Campi,  where  the  Cimbri  were  so  signally  • 
defeated  by  the  Romans.  We  sfterward  find  him  censor  with  Crassus ; 
and,  subsequently  to  this,  opposing  the  attempt-of  Crassus  to  make  Egypt 
tributary.  Catulus  was  in  politics  on  the  aristocratic  side,  and  was  of 
course  a  warm  opponent  of  Julius  Caesar.  He  was  competitor  also  widi 
the  latter  for  the  office  of  pontifex,  but  waa  unsuccessful  in  his  applicap 
tion.  The  character  of  Catulus  stood  deservedly  high.  A  strapger  to 
flattery  and  adulation,  he  reproved,  with  equal  openness,  the  levity  of  the 
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mohitiide,  and  the  mucondoct  of  the  senate.  After  a  Irnig  life  of  1icii> 
oanble  usefolnees,  Catolus  was  compelled  to  put  an  end  to  his  dayB,  by 
Older  of  the  sancuinaiy  Marina.  In  order  to  effect  this,  he  shot  lums^f 
np  in  a  nanow  chamber,  newly  plastered,  and  suffocated  himself  1^  the  v^ 
poor  produced  by  a  large  fin.  Cte.  pro  Font.  16. — Id.  pro  Muren,  17. — 
Id,  Orat.  3,  S.-P/tt/.  VU.  Mar.  14,  stgq.^Id.  ibid.  U.--^.  Vii. CrmM.  13. 
GiTVLUs,  QuintuB  Lntatios,  son  of  the  preceding.  He  obtained  the 
consulship  along  with  Lepidus,  B.  0.  7B,  and  o^^sed  the  views  of  his 
colleague  who  was  in  favour  of  rescinding  the  acts  of  Sytta.     He  dedi-  I 

cated  the  new  capitol,  the  old  one  having  been  destroyed  by  fire.     C»-  ! 

tulus  was  the  first  that  pronounced  Cicero  **  the  father  of  hu  country,"  ' 

and  it  was  he  who  accused  Caesar  of  participation  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline.  This  is  also  the  Catulus  that  <^p08ed  the  passaee  of  the  M»- 
nilian  Law,  and  of  whom  Plutarch  relates  the  anecdote  which  we  have 
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CcTHfious,  Caius  Ccnmelins,  a  Roman  of  corrupt  morals  and  tuibnkiit 
character.  He  filled  at  one  time  the  office  of  tribune,  and  was  also  a 
warm  partisan  of  Sylla,  after  having  originally  sided  with  Marius.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  losing  the  influence  which  he  had  possessed,  he 
Joined  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  Cicero  informs  us,  that,  in  rash- 
ness and  daring,  he  surpassed  Catiline  himself,  and  almost  equalled  him 
in  strength  of  ^y,  love  of  arms,  and  dignity  of  birth.  In  arranging  dio 
details  of  the  plot,  the  conspirators  assigned  to  Cethegus  the  u3i  of 
posting  himself  at  the  door  of  Cicero's  house,  and,  after  he  bad  forced  aa 
entrance,  of  murdering  that  illustrious  Roman.  The  vigilance  of  Cicero 
frustrated  this  design.  Cethegus  was  apprehended  along  with.  Lentulos 
and  the  rest,  and  strangled  in  pri8on.~^Sa/;tw^  B.  C.  43. — Id.  ibid.  46. 
-^Cic.  Or.  in  Cat.  3,  3.  ^ 

Cicero,  Qumtus  Tullius,  brother  of  the  orator.  He  attained  to  the 
dignity  of  praetor,  A.  U.  C.  693,  and  afterward  held  a  government  in 
Asia,  as  pro-praetor,  for  four  years.  Quintus  returned  to  Rome  at  the 
moment  when  his  brother  was  driven  into  exile  ;  and  for  some  time  after 
was  chiefly  employed  in  exerting  himself  to  obtain  his  recall.  Subse- 
quently to  this,  we  find  him  serving  as  one  of  Caesar's  lieutenants  in 
Gaul,  and  displaying  much  courage  and  ability  on  many  ^ins  and  im- 
portant occasions.  During  the  ci\^  war,  however,,  be  abandoned  the  ade 
of  Caesar,  and  espoused  the  party  of  Pompey.  But,  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  he  followed  Caesar  into  Asia,  in  order  to  obtain  a  pardon,  and 
that  he  might  the  more  easily  accomplish  this,  he  threw  sdl  the  blame  of 
his  defection  upon  his  brother  the  orator.  For  this  purpose,  he  made  it 
a  point  in  all  nis  letters  and  remarks  to  Caesar's  friends,  to  rail  at  the 
*  orator  in  a  most  unfeeling  and  disgraceful  manner.    At  a  subsequent 

Kriod  be  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirate,  and  concealed  himself  at 
}me,  but  was  discovered  and  put  to  death  together  with  his  son. — ^We 
have  remaining,  at  the  present  day,  the  correspondence  of-  Cicero,  the 
orator^  with  his  brother  Quintus.  The  first  letter  in  the  collection  is  one 
of  the  noblest  produclions  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  penned.  It  m 
addressed  to  Quintus  on  occasion  of  his  government  in  Asia  being  pro* 
Jon^  for  a  third  year.     Availing  himself  of  the  rights  of  an  eider  hrotbM^ 
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u  well  as  of  the  mitbonty  deiured  from  his  saperior  digility  add  talents, 
Ciceio  counsels  and  exhorts  his  brother  concerning  the  dae  administra^ 
tioa  of  his  province,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  his  subor- 
«]inate  officers^  and  ^  the  degree  of  trust  to  be  reposed  in  them.  He 
earnestly  reproyes  him,  but  with  much  fraternal  tenderness  and  affection 
for  his  pioneness  to  resentment'';  and  he  concludes  with  a  beautiful  ez 
hortation,  to  strive  in  alj  respects  to  merit  the  praise  of  his  contempo* 
raries,  and  bequeath  to  posterity  an  untainted  name.-*^Along  with  Cif  ero*s 
letters  to  Quintus  there  is  usually  printed  an  epistle  or  memoir,  wliich 
the  latter  sddressed  to  his  brother  when  ha  stood  candidate  for  the  con* 
sulship,  and  which  is. entitled  ** De  PetUione  Consulatus."  Jt  ^ves 
advice  with  regard  to  the  measures  he  should  pursue  to  attain  his  objec  , 
particularly  inculcating  the  best  means  to  gain  private  friends  and  acquire 
general  popularity.  But  though  professedly  dnwn  up  merely  for  the  use 
of  his  brother  MarcuS)  it  appears  to  have  been  intended  by  the  author  as 
a  guide  or  manual,  for  all  who  might  be  placed  in  sionlar  ciioumstances* 
It  is  written  with  considerable  elegance,  ^and  steat  purity  of  style,  and 
forms  an  important  docuorient  for  the  history  of  the  Roman  republic,  as 
it  affords  us  a  clearer  insight,  than  we  can  derive  from  any  other  work 
now  extant,  into  the  intrigues  resorted  to  by  the  heads  of  parties  to  gain 
the  suffrages  of  the  people.^  >  We  have  also  remaining  a  small  poem  by 
Quintue  Cicero,  in  twenty-one  Verses,  on  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and 
two  epigrams  preserved  in  Burmann*s  Anthology.  He  is  said  to  have 
composed  tragedies,  which  are  now  lost.  Cic.  Bp.  ad  AiL  5,  3. — Id. 
ibid.  11,  8.-/(2.  ibid,  11,  d.-^Dio  Castius,  47.  lO.^Appian.  B.  C.  4, 
20.— BoAr.  Gesch.  JRam,  Lit,  p.  85,— SchdU,  Hist*  Lit,  Rom.  vol.  9, 
p.  141.— Dmw^.  Rom.  Lit.  vol.  2,  p.  493. 

CiNNA,  Lucius  Cornelius,  a  Roman  nobleman  of  considerable  inflaence 
and  personal  bravery.  He  was  consul  with  Cn.  Octkvius,  B.  C.  91,  but 
was  deprived  by  his  colleague  of  his  consular  authority,  and  driven  bv 
him  out  of  the  city,  because  he  had  by  force  procured  the  enactment  of 
several  injurious  laws.  Obtaining  possession  of  the  army  of  Appius 
Claudius,  he  declared  war  on  the  government,  and  called  to  his  assistance 
Marius  and  other  ezUes  from  Africa.  .  Cinna  and  Marius  eventually  tri- 
umphed, Rome  opened  her  gates,  and  the  most  cruel  excesses  were 
coiAmitted  by  the  victors.  All  the  leading  men  of  the  party  of  Sy  Ua 
were  put  to  death,  and  their  property  confiscated.  Cinna  and  Marius 
then  declared  themselves  consuls,  and  the  latter  died  on  the  very  first 
day  of  his  entering  upon  office.  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  succeeded  him. 
In  his  third  and  fourth  consulships,  Cinna  had  Cn.  Papihus  Carbo  for 
his  colleague,  with  whom  he  made  preparations  for  a  war  against  Sylla, 
who  was  then  engajs^ed  in  the  operations  against  Mithridates.  During 
the  fourth  consulship  of  Cinna,  Julius  Caesar  married,  his  daughter  Cor- 
nelia. Cinna  eventually,  after  raising  a  powerful  armament  against 
Sylla,  was  riain  by  a  centurion  of  his  own  army,  a  rumour  having  been 
spread  amonff  his  sddiers  that  be  had  put  Pompey,  then  quite  a  young 
man,  to  death.  Haughty,  violent,  always  eager  for  vengeance,  addicted 
to  debauchery,  precipitate  in  his  designs,  but  nevertheless  pursuing  them 
with  courage,  Cinna  had  passions  tl&t  caused  him  to  aspire  to  tyranny, 
and  but  few  of  those  talents  that  would  otherwise  have  led  to  it.  Florus. 
3,  31.— Fs//.  PaUrc.  2,  20.— iljman.  B.  C.  1»  64,  Mgj.— P/ac^  ViL 
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CLAVDlm,  AppioB,  called  for  difltinetion*  fake  "  Mtner^  or  ^  the 
younger,**  having  a  brother  of  the  same  name,  who  was  called,  for  a 
aimilar  reaaon,  ^  Major"  or  **  the  elder."  He  was  praetor  in  the  ]fear 
when  Archiaa  was  registered,  and  afterward  consol  with  P.  Senrilias 
Isanncna.     Cic.  pro  Arch.  6. — Pro  Plane.  21. 

Clodivs,  PlibfiuB,  a  Roman  of  noble  birth,  but  infamona  for  the  cor- 
fopCion  of  his  morah.  Among  other  offences,  he  is  said  to  have  Tiolated 
the  mysteries  of  the  Bcna  Dea,  by  penetrating  into  the  house  of  Caesar, 
during  their  celebration,  disguised  m  female  attire.^  He  was  led  to  Um 
commission  of  this  act  by  a  ^ilty  attachment  for  Pompeia,  Caesar's 
wife.  Bemg  tried  for  th»  impiety,  he  managed  to  escape  by  cormpting 
the  iodges.  Clodias  caused  hmiself  to  be  adopted  into  a  plebeian  family, 
for  ue  pnrpoae  of  being  elected  tribune  of  the  commons,  and  while  hold- 
ing thia  office  had  a  number  of  laws  passed,  favoarable  to  the  people,  but 
eontraiy  to  the  principles  of  the  Roman  constitution.  He  caused  the 
command  of  an  expedition  a([[ainst  Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  to  be  given 
to  CaU),  whom  he  deteated,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  fail  in  this  enter- 
prise, and  lose  in  consequence  the  credit  a6d  influence  which  he  enjoyed 
at  Rome.  He  cherished  also  a  bitter  hatred  aeainst  Cicero,  ana  pro- 
cured his  banishment  from  Italy,  on  the  ground  uiat  he  had  Tiolaied  the 
laws  in  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  accomplices  of  Catiline.  He 
•▼en  cauaed  hia  house  to  be  demolished,  and  put  up  his  effects  at  auction, 
bat  no  one  would  purchase  them.  Clodins  was  eyentually  assassinated 
by  the  retinue  of  Mile,  on  an  accidental  rencontre  having  taken  place 
between  the  two,  as  Milo  was  journeying  towsrds  Lanuvium,  his  native 
place,  and  Clodiua  was  on  his  way  to  Rome.  Cic.  Or.  post  red.  in  Sen, 
'—Id.  pro  Dom.  — Id.  de  Htar.  resp. — Id.  pro  MUane. — Id.  Ep.  ad  AiL 
1,  IS.— JU.  ihid.  1, 16. 

CoKPABiUB,  Quintus,  a  native  of  Tnracina,  and  accomplice  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline.  He  waa  preparing  to  set  out  for  Apulia,  to  rooae 
and  ami  the  alavea  againat  the  state,  at  the  time  the  conspiracy  was  dis- 
covered. Having  learnt  that  the  plot  waa  detected,  he  fled  from  Rome, 
before  the  officers,  sent  by  the  consuls  to  apprehend  him,  arrived  at  hia 
houae,  bat  was  afterward  taken  and  strangled  in  prison.  SaUust  B.  C. 
iA.-^Id.  ibid.  66. 

CoTTA,  Lucius,  the  colleague  of  Lucius  Torquatus  in  the  consulship. 
I>uring  his  magistracy  the  capitol  waa  struck  by  lightning,  A.  U.  C. 
688.     Ctc.  dc  &p.  1,  13.— /i.  Or.  in  Cat.  3,  8. 

C BASSOS,  Lucius  Licinius,  a  c^ebrated  Roman  orator,  highly  com- 
mended by  Cicero,  who  has  made  him  one  of  the  principal  interiocutors, 
in  his  dialognea  de  Oratare,  H9  commenced  his  oratorical  career  at  the 
early  age  of  nineteen,  when  he  acquired  much  reputation  by  his  accusa- 
tion of  Caios  Carbo ;  and  he  not  lon^  afterward,  greatly  heightened  his 
fcme,  bf  his  defence  of  the  viigin  Licmia.  Another  of  the  best  speeches 
of  Crassus,  waa  that  addreased  to  the  people  in  favour  of  the  law  of 
Servilius  Caepio,  restoring  in  part  the  judicial  power  to  the  senate,  of 
which  they  had  recently  been  deprived,  in  order  to  vest  it  tiolely  in  the 
•quites.  Bat  the  roost  splendid  of  all  the  apff^arancesof  Crassus  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  his  death,  which  happened  A.  U.  C.  66S,  a  short 
time  before  th^  commencement  of  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla ; 
and  a  few  daya  after  the  oeriod  in  whibh  he  is  supposed  to  have  borne  a 
part  in  the  dialogue  De  Oraiore.    The  consul  Hulippus  had  declaied. 
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ht  ORO  of  the  attemUies  of  the  people,  that  some  other  advice  mmt  be 
resorted  to,  since,  with  such  a  senate  as  then  existed,  he  could  no  longer 
direct  the  aflairs  of  the  government.  A  full  senate-house  being  imme- 
diately summoned,  Craesus  arraigned,  in  terms  of  the  most  glovving 
Sequence,  the  conduct  of  the  consul,  who,  instead  of  acting  as  the  polit- 
ical patent  and  guardian  of  the  senate,  sought  to  deprive  its  members  of 
their  ancient  inheritance  of  respect  and  disnity.  Being  farther  irritated 
b^  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Philippus  to  force  him  ipto  compliance  with 
his  designs,  Ae  exerted,  on  this  occasion,  Uie  utmost  effort  of  his  genius 
and  strength ;  but  he  returned  hope  with  a  pleuritic  fever,  of  which  he 
died  seven  days  after.  This  oration  of  Crassus,  followed  as  it  was  by 
his  almost  immediate  death,  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  countrymen ; 
who,  long  afterward,  were  wont  to  repair  to  the  senate-house^  for  the 
puipose  of  viewing  the  spot  where  he  bad  last  stood,  and  where  he  fell, 
as  it  may  be  said,  m  defence  of  the  privileges  of  his  order. — Crassus  left 
hardly  any  orations  behind  him,  and^he  di»l  while  Cicero  was  stiU  iu  his 
boyhood ;  vet  that  author,  having  collected  the  opinions  of  those  who 
had  heard  him,  speaks  with  a  minute,  and  apparently  perfect  intcIligcDce 
of  his  mode  of  ontoiv.  He  was  what  may  be  callod  the  most  oma^ 
mental  speaker  that  had  hitherto  appeared  in  the  Forum.  He  was  master 
of  the  most  pure  and  accurate  language,  and  of  perfect  eloquence  of  ex- 
pression, without  any  affectation,  or  unpleasant  appearance  of  previous 
study.  Great  clearness  of  exposition  distinguished  all  his  harangues,  and 
while  descanting  on  topics  of  law  or  equity,  he  possessed  an  inexhausti- 
ble fond  of  argument  and  illustration.  In  speaking  he  showed  an  un- 
common modesty,  which  went  even  the  length  oi  bashfulness.  This 
diffidence  never  entirely  forsook  him  ;  and,  after  the  practice  of  a  long 
life  at  the  bar,  he  was  frequently  so  much  intimidated  in  the  exordium 
of  his.  discourse,  that  he  was  observed  to  grow  pale,  and  to  tremble  in 
every  part  of  his  frame.  Some  persons  considered  Crassus,  as  only 
equal  to  Antonius  ;  others  preferred  him  as  the  more  perfect  and  accom- 
plished orator.  Crassus  possessed  a  greater  acquaintance  with  literature^ 
and  showed  off  his  information  to  the  most  advantage.  His  language 
was  indisputably  preferable  to  that  of  Antony ;  but  the  action  and  gesture 
of  Antony  wore  as  incontestably  superior  to  those  of  Crassus.  Dim- 
lop'a  Roman  Liter aiurCf  vol.  2,  p.  215,  LotuL.  ed. 

Crassus,  M.  Licimus,  a  celebrated  Roman,  sumamed  *'  the  Rich,'* 
on  account  of  his  great  opulence.  At  first  he  was  very  circumscribed  in 
his  circumstances,  but  by  educating  slaves,  and  selling  them  for  a  high 
price,  he  soon  enriched  lumself.  C^usus  distinguished  himself  in  the 
war  against  Spsitacus,  after  which  he  was  chosen  consul  with  Pompey* 
and  on  laying  down  the  consulship  obtained  after  a  short  interval  the 
office  of  censor.  His  supponed  participation  in  the  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line was  probably  without  any  foundation  in  truUi.  What  purpose  could 
Crassus,  in  fact,  propose  to  himself,  by  entering  into  a  plot  to  bum  « 
city,  in  which  his  own  property  was  so  considerable  1  The  enmity  wliich 
arose  between  Cicero  and -Crassus,  in  coniequence  of  the  alleged  guilt 
of  the  latter,  was  so  hitter,  that,  according  to  Plutarch,  it  would  hav« 
shown  itself  by  some  act  of  violence  on  the  part  of  Crassus,  had  not.  hia 
•on  Publiu^,  who  was  very  intimate  with  Cicero,  prevented  him.  He 
even  prevailed  on  hia  father,  eventually,  to  become  reconciled  to  tho 
orator.    Crassus  became  afterward  a  member  of  the  first  triumvirate  ^ 
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and,  obteining  Syria  lor  hw  prorince,  marelied  against  the  Parthiana,  by 
whom  he  waa  defeated  and  slain.     PhU,  Vit.  Grata. 

CRAsaoa,  P.  Liciniua,  held  the  consulship  with  Cn.  Lentalaa  Clodi- 
anus,  A.  U.  C.  666.  He  was  afterward  censor,  A.  U.  C.  664,  along 
with  L  Julius  Caesar,  and  durincf  hie  censorship  no  part  of  (he  people 
were  rated  This  Grassus  was  father  of  the  preceding.  In  an  ancient 
inscription  his  praenomen  is  given  as  Marcus.  Or.  yro  Arch.  5. — Er^ 
ncMlif  Ind.  Hitt.  s.  v. 

Ctraius,  Quintus,  a  Roman  of  good  family,  whose  disgraceful  and  im- 
moral conduct  had  caused  his  expulsion  from  the  senate  by  ^  censors. 
He  was  connected  with  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  but  divulged  the  secret 
to  Fulvia,  a  female  of  high  rank  but  corrupt  principles,  with  whom  he 
was  intimate.  Fulvia  communicated  the  danger  which  threatened  the 
state  and  the  lives  of  the  citizens ;  and  the  alarm  which  this  occasioned 
caused  the  election  of  Cicero  to  the  consulship.  Cicero  subsequently 
prevailed  upon  Curius,  through  the  means  of  Fulvia,  to  discover  to  him 
all  the  movements  of  Catiline,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  baffle  the  schemes 
of  that  daring  conspirator.  In  return  for  these  services,  rewards  were 
voted  him  from  the  public  treasury  ;  but  Caesar,  whom  Curius  had  named 
among  the  conspirators,  exerted  himself  a^nst  the  fulfilment  of  the 
public  promise,  and  the  rewards  were  not  given.  Saliust.  B*  C.  23. — 
Plui.  fit.  Cic.  n. 


DidIcs,  Titus,  a  Roman,  who  althoiigh  of  lowly  origin,  nwe  notvi^th- 
standing  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  In  his  praetorship  he  tri- 
umphed over  the  Scordisci.  He  was  afterward  consul,  along  with  GL 
Metellus.  A.  U.  C.  656.     Cie.  Or.  pro  Plane.  25.— /d.  in  Pi*.  25. 

DioGENKS,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  the  Cynic  sect,  bom  in  the  third 
year  of  the  ninety-first  Olympiad,  at  Sinope,  a  city  of  Pontus.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Antisthenes,  and  perfectly  adopted  the  principles  and  character 
of  his  master.  Renouncing  eveiy  other  object  of  ambition,  he  deter- 
mined to  distinguish  himself  by  his  contempt  of  riches  and  honours,  and 
by  his  indignation  against  luxury.  He  wore  a  coarse  cloak  ;  carried  a 
wallet  and  a  staff;  made  the  porticoes  and  other  public  places  his  habi- 
tation, and  depended  upon  casual  contributions  for  his  daily  bread.  He 
practised  the  most  rigid  self-control,  and  the  strictest  abstinence,  expo- 
sing himself  to  the  utmost  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  living  upon  the 
simplest  diet.  He  died  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age.  Dioeenes  left  be- 
hind him  no  system  of  philosophy.  After  the  example  of  his  master,  he 
was  more  attentive  to  practical  than  theoretical  wisdom.  BnfiMs  Hisi. 
Pfttl.  vol.  1,  p.  305,  seqq. 

Drusus,  Marcus  Livius,  a  Roman  tribune  of  the  commons,  A.  U.  C. 
662,  who,  among  other  ordinances,  proposed  a  law  that  the  allied  states 
of  Italy  should  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city.  Drusus  was  a 
man  of  great  eloquence,  and  df  the  most  upri^t  intentions ;  but  endea- 
vouring to  reconcile  those  whose  interests  were  diametrically  opposite, 
he  was  crtished  in  the  attempt,  being  assassinated  at  his  own  house,  by 
Quintus  Varius,  as  was^  thought;  and  as  Cicero  expresslv  states,  althoo^ 
other  writers  omit  the  name.  The  states  of  Italy  consHlered  his  death  as 
the  signal  of  a  revolt,  and  eodeavoured  to  extmt  by  force,  what  thev 
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eonld  not  obtain  Tolantarily.    In  other  words,  tho  Social  war  aioaa 
Veil.  PaUrc.  2,  13,  seqq.-^Lw,  EfU.  70,^Cie.  N.  D.  3,  33. 

E. 

Ennius,  a  native  of  Rudiae,  in  Calabria,  who  lived  from  A.  U.  C. 
515  to  586.  He  has  generally  received  the  glorious  appellation  of  the 
Father  of  Roman  song.  In  his  early  youth  he  went  to  Sardinia  ;  and, 
if  Silius  Italicujs  may  be  believed,  he  served  in  the  Galabrian  levies,  which, 
in  the  year  638,  ibUowed  Titus  Mai^us  to  the  war  which  he  waged  in 
that  island,  against  the  favourers  of  the  Carthaginian  cause.  After  the 
termination  of  the  campaign,  he  continued  to  live  for  twelve  years  in 
Sardinia.  He  was  at  lengSi  brought  to  Rome  by  Cato,  the  censor,  who, 
in  £^50,  visited  Sardinia,  on  retunung  as  quaestor  from  Africa.  At  Rome, 
he  instructed  the  patrician  ^outh.  in  Greek,  and  acquired  the  friendship 
pf  many  of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  the  state.  Being  distinguished 
IB  arms  as  well  as  in  letters,  he  ibllowed  M.  Fulviua  Nobilior,  during  his 
expedition  to  Aetolia  in  564  ;  and  in  569  he  obtained  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  through  the  favour  of  Quintus  Fulvius  Nobilior,  the  son  of  his  foi<- 
mer  patron,  Marcus.  He  was  also  protected  by  the  elder  Africanus. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  intemperate  in  drinking,,  which  brought  on  the 
disease  caWed  Morbus  il r<icu/am,  a  disorder  resembling  the  gout,  of 
which  he  died  at  the  a^  of  70.  A  bust  of  the  poet  was  placed  on  the 
family  tomb  of  the  Scipios. — To  judge  by  the  fragments  of  his  works 
that  remain,  Ennius  greatly  surpassed  his  predecessors  not  only  in  poeti- 
cal genius  bat  in  the  art  of  versification.  By  his  time,  indeed,  the  best 
models  of  Greek  composition  had  be^n  to  be  studied  at  Rome.  We 
find,  accordingly,  in  the  works  of  Ennius,  innumerable  imitations  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  It  is,  however,  the  Greek  tragic  writers  whom  he 
has  chiefly  imitated ;  and  indeed  it  appears  from  the  fragments  which 
remain,  that  all  his  plays  were  rather  translations  from  the  dramas  of 
Sophocles,  on  the  same  subjects  which  he  has  chosen,  than  original  trage- 
dies. Ennius  was  also  a  satirical  writer,  and  the  first  who  introduced 
this  species  of  composition  into  Rome.  His  satires,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  merely  a  kind  of  eentOf  made  up  from  passages  of  various 
poems,  which  by  slight  alterations,  were  humorously  or  satirically  applied, 
and  chiefly  to  the  delineation  of  character.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
that  we  possess  such  scanty  fragments  of  these  satires,  which  would 
have  been  curious  as  the  first  attempts  at  a  species  of  composition,  which 
was  carried  to  such  perfection  by  succeeding  Latin  poets,  and  which  has 
been  regarded  as  almost  peculiar  to  the  Romans.  But  the  great  work 
of  Ennius,  and  of  which  we  have  still  considerable  remains,  was  his  An- 
nals, or  metrical  chronicles,  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  Roman  exploits, 
from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Istrian  war.  These 
-annals  were  written  by  him  in  his  old  age  ;  at  least  Aulus  Gellius  informs 
08,  on. the  authority  of  Varro;  that  the  12th  hook  was  finished  by  hhn 
in  his  67th  year.  We  have  fragments  also  of  some  other  works  of  his. 
On  the  whole,  the  productions  of  Ennius  are  rather  pleasing  and  inter- 
esting, as  the  early  blossoms  of  that  poetry,  which  afterward  opened  to 
such  perfection^  tlun  estimable  from  their  intrinsic  beauty.  DurUof^ 
Rom.  Lit,  vol.  1,  p.  84,  teqq. 
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Falcidius,  Cuo8,  a  tribune  of  the  coinmonB,  who  is  mentioned  in  tha 
ontion  for  the  Manilian  law,  as  having  been  appointed  to  a  lieutenancy 
therear  after  he  had  filled  the  tribuneship.     (h.  pro  M.  L.  19. 

TLACcus,  Lucius,  was  one  of  the  praetors  during  the  consulship  of 
Cicoio,  and  airested,  by  order  of  the  latter,  in  conjunctton  with  Caius 
Pomptinos,  the  retinue  of  the  Allobioges,  at  the  Mulmn  bridge.  He 
was  also  military  tribune,  under  P.  Servilins,  in  Cilieia,  and  quaestoi 
with  M.  Piso  in  Siiain.  We  have  an  oration  remaining,  which  Cicero 
delivered  in  his  behalf,  when  he  was  accused  of  eztortioD  hi  his  govern* 
nent  of  Asia,  by  D.  LaeUus.  He  had  obtained  this  government  after 
going  through  iht  quaestorship  at  home.  Or,  in  Cat.  3, 2. — Pro  Flaee, 
I,  dec. 

Flaccus,  Marcus  Futvius,  a  man  of  consular  rank,  who  was  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  law,  proposed  by  the  Gracchi,  and 
who  seconded  the  efforts  of  Tiberius  Ckscchus,  to  procure  for  dl  the 
Italians  the  righu  of  Roman  citizenship.  Having  been  sent  against  the 
Gauls,  he  defeated  them  and  obtained  the  honours  of  a  triummi.  Four 
years  afler  thia,  he  was  cited  by  the  oonsol  0(ttmius,  along  with  Tiberiua 
Gracchus,  to  render  an  account  of  his  conduct.  Flaccus  refused  to 
answer  the  summons,  but  seized  on  mount  Avcntine.  Opimius  attacked 
him  here,  and  having  put  to  flight  his  followers,  forced  him  to  take  refuge 
in  an  old  and  neglected  public  hath,  where  he  was  slain  with  his  eldest 
aon.     VeU.  Patere.  2,  7.— P/tt^  Yii,  c.  Gracck, 

Flamininus,  Titus  Qufaitius,  a  celebrated  Kooum  commander,  who 
obtained  the  consulship  A.  U.  G.  556,  before  he  was  thirty  years  old. 
Macedonia  and  the  war  with  Philip  fell  to  his  lot.  He  defeated  the 
enemy  on  the  hanks  of  the  Aous,  detached  the  Achaean  league  from  the 
party  of  Philq>,  and  crowned  his  successes  by  the  victory  at  Cynoece- 
phaiae,  after  which  the  king  of  Macedon  fcHmd  himself  compelled  to  give 
freedom  to  the  Greek  cities  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Flamininus  announced 
this  intelligence,  kept  secret  till  then,  to  the  multitude  assembled  at  the 
Isthmian  games,  and  it  was  received  with  the  loudest  acclamations. 
Flamininus  respected  the  laws,  and  adopted  the  usages  and  manners  of 
the  Greeki^  and  by  this  wise  course  of  conduct  merited  the  name  of  their 
lather  and  liberator.  He  was  afterward  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  court 
of  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  v^re  Hannibal  had  Uken  refuge,  with  a 
demand  that  the  latter  should  be  pot  to  death,  and  his  prudence  and  ad- 
dress contributed  not  a  little  to  remove  from  existence  a  man  who  had 
so  long  been  a  terror  to  the  Romans.  After  having  hold  the  consular 
ofliice  a  second  time,  Flamminus  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  Plui.  ViL 
Flam. 

FlavIxjs,  Cneius,  the  son  of  a  freedmaa,  but  an  artful  and  eloquent 
man.  Livy  calls  him  Caius  Flayitti;^and  makes. his  father's  name  to 
have  been  Cneius,  but  Caius  is  given  as  the  true  praenomen  bv  Draken- 
OOTcYk  {ad  Liv.  9,  46.)  Ho  was  scribe  to  Appios  Caecus,  the  aedile, 
and  published,  for  the  use  of  the  people,  an  account  of  the  du9  fa»H,  or 
days  on  which  legal  proceedings  could  be  had,  which  was  called  from 
him  Ju9  Flavianum.  The  people  in  return  made  him  curule  aedile.  The 
mode  which  he  adopted  of  making  the  day»  in  question  known  to  all,  was 
to  hang  up  to  public  view,  round  the  ibrum,  the  calendar  on  white  tablets. 
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His  eleration  wis,  of  conise,  extremel]F  unpalatable  to  the  patricians,  nor 
did  bis  own  behaviour  toward  them  at  all  tend  to  diminish  this  feeling. 
To  the  great  displeasure  of  the  nobles,  he  performed  the  dedication  of 
the  temple  of  Concord,  and  the  Ponlifex  Maximus  was  compelled  to  dic- 
tate to  him  the  form  of  words,  although  he  affirmed,  that,  consistently 
with  the  practice  of  antiquity,  no  other  thxa  a  consul,  or  commander  in 
chief,  could  dedicate  a  temple.  Liyy  says,  that  Flavius  owed  his  ap- 
pointment to  the.  aedileship  to  a  faction  com)M>sed  of  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  which  had  gathered  strength  during  the  censorship  of  Appius 
Claudius ;  for  Appius  was  the  first  who  degraded  the  senate,  by  electing 
into  it  the  sons  of  freedmen  ;  and  when  he  found  that  no  one  allowed 
that  election  to  be  vali^,  and  that  his  conduct  in  the  senate^house  had 
not  procured  him  the  influence  in  the  city,  which  it  had  been  his  principal 
object  to  attain,  he  disuibuted  men  of  the  meanest  order  among  the  dif- 
ferent tribes,  and  thus  corrupted  the  assemblies  both  of  the  forum  and 
campus  Martins.  To  these  men  Flavius  owed  his  prefennent.  lav, 
9,46.  , 

FuLTiA,  a  Roman  female  of  high  rank,  but  comipt  principles,  who 

ive  Cieero  secret  information  of  alt  the  movements  of  Catiline*s  party, 
[er  informant  was  Curius.     SallusL  B.  C.  23.  Id.  ibid.  26. 

FuLvius,  Marcus.     Vid.  Nobilior. 

FuRius,  Lucius,  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  617,  along  with  Sextus  Atilius 
Senranus.  He  was  distinguished  in  some  degree  by  a  taste  for  literature, 
and  Cicero  remarks  of  him,  *'  perbene  Latine  locutus  esif  ei  literatiiit 
quam  ceteriV     Brut.  28. 

FuRius,  Publius,  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Catiline,  remarkable  for 
his  active  and  daring  spirit.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  one  to  whom 
Sallust  V  alludes  under  the  epithet  FeMulanus.  He  fell  fighting  among 
the  foremost,  at  the  battle  of  Pistoria,  where  Catiline  was  defeated  bv 
the  forces  of  the  republic.     SaUust.  B,  C.  60. 


Gabiriu^  Aulus,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  who  proposed  the  law  by 
which  Pompey  was  invested  with  supreme  command  in  the  war  against 
the  pirates..  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  corrupt  and  profli- 
gate character.  For  an  account  of  the  provisions  of  this  law,  consult 
note  14,  page  82  ;  and  for  some  remarks  respecting  the  private  character 
of  Gabinius,  note  "20,  page  89.  Cicero  states,  that  Gabinius  was  the 
only  one  to  whom  a  "  supplicaiio"  had  not  been  allowed.  PhUipp.  14,8. 

GabinIus,  Publius,  a  Roman  of  equestrian  rank,  whom  Cicero  calls 
Cimber.  This  individual  appears  to  hiive  been  one  of  the  most  worthless 
.  among  the  accomplices  of  Catiline.  He  suffered  capital  punishment 
with  Lentulusand  the  rest.     Or.  in  Cat.  3,  2."-SaUust.  B.  C.  55. 

Gabinius,  Publius,- or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  Publius  Gabinius 
Capito,  was  praetor  A.  U.  C.  664.  Afler  returning  from  his  govern- 
ment of  Achaia,  he  was  accused  of  extortion  by  Lucius  Piso  and  con- 
demned. His  disgraceful  fall  destroyed  the  credit  of  his  register,  whieh 
bis  previous  corruption  had  already  impaired.  Or.  pro  Arch.  5.— /ii. 
Caecil.  20. 

Galba,  Publius  Sulpicius,  a  Roman  senator,  who  held  also  at  one 
time  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maximua.  He  waa  a  competitor  of  Cicero'a 
40* 
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Ibr  tiw  eonsolsliip,  hot  did  not  sacceed.     Or,  in  Yen.  7.— -He  Ukr. 
JUn.  6.— £>.  ad  Aa.  1,  1. — Or.  fro  Muren.  8. 

CUlba,  Servius  Siilpicius,  was  consul  along  with  Marcus  Aemilins 
Scaunis.  Cicero  speaks  hi|^Iy  of  his  power,  as  an  orator,  in  aroDshi^ 
and  swayinff  the  feelings  of  nis  auditors.  He  was  accused  by  L.  Libo, 
a  tribune  of  the  commons,  of  having  cruelly  slain  a  large  number  of  the 
Lositani,  in  his  goyemment  of  Spain,  contrary  to  his  own  plighted  wordy 
and  was  only  acquitted  by  exciting  in  his  behalf  the  commiseration  of  the 
people.  (Consult  note  14,  p.  130.)  He' was  an  ancestor  of  the  emperor 
Galba.  Cie.  de  Or.  «,  66— Pro  Rabir.  l.^Brut.  21.— Or.  1,  63. — 
Pro  Muren.  «8.— Swe/on.  Oalh.  3. 

CTallus,  Cains  Acilius,  an  eminent  lawyer,  higUy  praised  by  Cicero. 
BnU.  93. — Top.  1«. — Pro  Muren.  37. 

Gbllius,  Lucius,  held  the  censorship,  A.  U.  C.  663,  alon^  with  Cn. 
Lentulus,  who  had  also  been  his  colleague  in  the  consulship  681.  It 
was  he  who  declared  that  a  civic  crown  ought  to  be  voted  to  Cicero,  fdr 
his  preservation  of  the  republic.  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  42. — Ad  Quir.  post 
red.  7.— /n  Pim.  3. 

Glabkio,  Manius  Acilius,  held  the  consulship  A.  V.  C.  684.  He 
was  named  as  the  successor  of  Lucullas,  in  the  government  of  Bithynia 
and  Pontus,  and  in  the  management  of  the'  Mithridatic  war,  but  was  soon 
after  superseded  by  Pompey.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  very 
little  military  talent,  and  not  very  upright  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  commander.     Or.  pro.  Man.  Leg.  9. — Brut.  68. 

Glaucia,  Caios,  a  seditious  and  profligate  individual,  put  to  death 
while  holding  the  praetorship,  when  Marius  and  Valerius  were  consuls. 
The  senate  had  pasised  the  usual  decree,  directing  the  consuls  to  see  that 
the  republic  sustained  no  injury.  Satuminus  and  Glaucia,  who  were 
acting  in  concert,  fled  into  the  capitol,  With  a  number  of  their  followers. 
Here  they  were  besiejored,  and  at  last  forced  to  yield  for  want  of  water, 
the  pipes  being  cut  off.  When  they  could  hold  out  no  longer,  they  called 
for  Marius,  ami  surrendered  themselves  to  him  upon  the  public  faith. 
Marius  tried  every  art  to  save  them,  but  nothing  would  avail.  They  no 
sooner  came  down  into^the  forum,  than  they  were  all  put  to  the  sword. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  aedount  of  Plutarch.  Floras,  however,  savs  that 
the  people  demtched  them  vrith  clubs  and  itones.  Cicero  indulges  in 
some  degree  of  oratorical  exaggeration,  when  he  makes  Glancia  to  hava 
been  put  to  death  by  the  miraediate  act  of  MariUs.  PhU.  Vtt  Mar.  90. 
— Ctc.  Or.  in  Cat.  3,  6.— Piro  Rab.  l.—Plor.  3,  16. 

Gracchus,  Tiberius  Sempronius,  father  of  Tiberius  and  Caios  Grac- 
chus. He  was  twice  consul,  and  once  censor,  and  was  distinguished  as 
well  for  his  integrity,  as  his  prudence  and  superior  ability,  either  in  the 
senate  or  at  the  head  of  armies.  He  carried  on  military  operations  in 
Gaul  and  Spain,  and  met  with  much  success  in*  the  latter  country.  He 
'married  Cornelia,  daughter  of  the  elder  Africanus,  by  whom  he  had  the 
Gracchi.     Phtt.  Vii,  Oraechorutn. — Ck.  Brut.  20. — Prov.  Cons.  8. 

Gracchi.  There  were  two  brothers  of  this  name,  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
and  Caius  Gracchus,  sons  of  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  and  of 
Cornelia,  the  daught^  of  Scipio  Africanus  Major.  Tiberius,  the  elder, 
was  of  a  mild  and  unruffled  temper,  but  Caius,  violent  and  irascible. 
The  object  of  the  two  blothen,  in  succession,  was  to  have  the  public  lands 
divided  among  tho  eitiaens.    Ajtpim  says,  that  the  nobles  and  rich  men. 
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(Nurtly  by  getting  possession  of  ^e  pubfie  lands,  partljr  by  buyine  up  the 
shares  of  indigent  owners,  had  made  themselves  masters  of  all  the  lands 
in  Italy,  and  had  thus,  by  degrees,  accomplished  the  removal  of  the  com- 
mon people  from  their  possessions.  This  abase  stimulated  Tiberius 
-Gracehus  to  revive  the  Licinian  law,  by  which  no  one  could  hold  more 
%han  500  jugeroy  or  about  950  atrea  of  land.  The  owners,  however, 
were  to  be  indemnifi^  for  the  land  tbey  had  thus  lost.  The  attempts  oi 
Ihe  Gracchi  cost  them  their  lives.  Tiberias  was  riain  in  a  collision  be- 
tween his  adherents  and  the  party  of  the  nobility  headedby  Scipio  Nasica. 
Caius  was  slain  some  years  afterward  by  the  consul  Opimius  and  his 
party.     Piut.  Vit.  Gracch. 

GkatIus,  the  accuser  Of  Archias,  probably  some  obscure  individual. 
The  earlier  reading  was  Graechut  ^hich  induced  Ilgen  to  think  that 
Nnmerias  Qoinctius  Gracchas  was  meant,  who  was  tribune  of  the  com- 
mons, A.  U.  0.  697,  but  consult  note  25,  page  60. 

H. 

HvREimtus,  Marcus,  a  public  speaker  of  only  moderate  ability,  who 
nevertheless  triumphed  over  L.  Philippus,  in  a  contest  for  the  consul- 
ship, A.  U.  C.  660.— BriK.  45.— Pro  Muren.  17. 

HoRTENsius,  Quintus,  an  orator  and  statesman,  whose  name  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  Cicero,  with  great  commendation.  He  filled  in 
succession  the  offices  of  praetor  and  consul,  and  d»d  B.  C.  50,  in  the 
63d  year  of  his  age.  His  first  appearance  at  the  bar  was  at  the  early 
-  age  of  19,  and  bis  excellence,  says  Cicero,  was  immediately  acknow- 
ledged. The  imminent  perils  of  the  Social  war,  which  broke  out  in  668, 
that  is  about  four  years  after  his  first  appearance,  interrupted,  in  a  great 
mefasure,  (he  business  of  the'  forum,  and  hence  we  find  Hortensius  serv- 
ing in  this  alarming  congest  for  one  year  as  a  volunteer,  and  "in  the  fol- 
lowing season  as  military  tnbune.  When,  on  the  re-eslablishment  of 
peace  in  Italy,  in  666,  he  returned  to  Rom^,  and  resumed  the  more 
peaceful  avocations  t3  which  he  had  been  destined  from  his  youth,  he 
found  himself  without  a  rival.  Crassus  died  in  662,  before  the  troubles 
of  Marius  and  Sylla ;  Antonius,  with  other  orators  of  inferior  note, 
perished  in  666,  during  the  temporary  and  last  ascendancy  of  Marius,  in 
the  absence  of  Sylla.  Sulpicius  was  put  to  death  the  same  year,  and 
Cotta  driven  into  banishment,  from  which  he  was  not  recalled  until  the 
return  of  Sylla  to  Rome,  and  his  elevation  to .  the  dictatorship  in  670. 
Hortensius  was  thus  left,  for  some  years,  without  a  competitor ;  and, 
after  670,  with  none  of  eminence  but  Cotta,  whom  also  he  soon  outshone. 
His  splendid,  warm,  and  animated  manner,  was  preferred  to  the  calm 
and  easy  elegance  of  his  rival.  Aceordingly,  when  engaged  in  a  cause 
on  the  same  side,  Cotta,  though  ten  years  his  senior,  was  employed  to 
open  the  case,  while  the  more  npportant  parts  were  left  to  the  manage- 
ment of  Hortensius.  He  continued  the  undisputed  sovereit^  of  the 
forum,  till  Cicero  returned- from  his  quaestorship  in  Sicily,  in  679,  when 
the  talents  of  that  orator  first  displayed  themselves  in  full  perfection  and 
maturity.  Hortensius  was  thus,  from  666  till  679,  a  space  of  thirteen 
years,  st  the  head  of  the  Roman  bar ;  and  being,  in  consequence,  en- 
gaged, during  that  long  period,  on  one  side  or  other,  in  every  cause  of 
importanee,  Se  toon  amused  a  prodigioua  fortane.    He  lived,  too,  with 
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«  magnifioenee  eorreipondiog  to  hit  wealth.    His  house  at  Rome,  whiek 
was  splendidly  furnished,  formed  the  centre  pf  the  chief  imperial  palace, 
which  increased  from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Nero,  till  it  nearijr 
covered  the  whole  Palatine  mount,  and  branched  over  other  hills.     Be- 
•ides  his  manaion  in  the  capital,  he  possessed  sumptuous  villas  at  Tosco- 
lum,  Bauliand  Laurentum,  where  he  wasaccustomedtogive  tha  moat 
elegant  and  expensive  entertainments. — ^Hortensius  was  praetor  in  682, 
and  consul  two  yeara  afterward.    The  wealth  and  dignities  he  had  ob- 
tained^ and  the  want  of  competition,  made  him  gradually  relax  from  that 
assiduity  by  which  they  had  been  acquired,  tiU  the  increasing  fame  ox 
Cicero,  and  particularly  the  glory  of  his  consulship,  stimulated  hioi  to 
renew  his  exertions,     but  his  habit  of  labour  had  been  in  some  degree 
lost,  and  he  never  again  recovered  his  former  reputation.     Cicero  partly 
•ccoants  for  his  decline  from  the  peculiar  nature  and  genius  of  his  elo- 
quence.    It  was  of  that  showy  species  called  Asiatic,  which  flourished 
in  the  Greek  colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  infinitely  more  florid  and 
ornamental  than  the  oratory  of  Athens,  or  even  Rhodes,  being  full  of 
brilliant  thoughts  and  sparkling  expressions.      This  glowing  style  of 
rhetoric,  though  deficient  in  solidity  and  weisht,  was  not  unsuitable  in  a 
youoff  man  ;  and  being  farther  recommended  by  a  beautiful  cadence  of 
perioda,  met  with  the  utmost  applause.     But  Hortensius,  as  he  advanced 
ID  life«  did  not  conrect  this  exuberance,  nor  adopt  a  chaster  eloquence  ; 
and  this  luxury  and  glitter    of  phraseology,  being  totally  inconsistent 
with  his  advanced  age  and  consular  dignity,  caused  his  reputation  to 
diminish  with  the  increase  of  years.     His  elocution,  too,  became  event- 
ually much  impaired  by  a  constant  tooth-ache,  and  swellings  in  his  jaws, 
and  this  complaint  became  at  length  so  severe  as  to  accelerate  his  end. 
The  speeches  of  Hortensius  suffered  greatly  by  being  transferred  to 
writing,  his  chief  excellence  consisting  in  action  and  delivery.     None  of 
his  speeches  have  come  down  to  us.    Dunlop,  Rom.  Lit.  vol.  3,  p.  21^. 


Julius.     Vid.  L.  Julius  Caesar. 

Julia,  a  Roman  female,  of  the  house  of  the  Caesars,  btit  of  a  different 
branch  from  that  whence  sprang  Julia,  the  aunt  of  Julius  Caesar,  and 
wife  of  Marius.  She  was  first  married  to  M.  Antonius  Creticus,  by 
whom  she  had  Antony  the  triumvir ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Creticus, 
she  was  united  to  Lentulus,  the  accomplice  of  Catiline.  The  punish- 
ment of  her  second  husband  was  the  origin,  according  to  Plutarch,  of  the 
enmity  that  prevailed  between  Mark  Antony  and  Cicero.  PltU.  Vit, 
Anton,  c.  2. 


Labca,  Marcus  Porcius,  an  accomj^iee  of  Catiline*s,  who,  in  the  dead 
of  night,  convened  the  leading  members  of  the  conspiracy  at  his  own 
house,  just  before  the  discovery  of  the  plot.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
M.  Porcius  Laeca,  tribune*  of  the  commons,  who  had  a  law  passed  pro- 
hibiting msgistrates  from  punishing  a  Roman  citixen  with  death,  and 
substituting  for  capital  punishment,  banishment  and  confiscation  of 
property.     Sallust.  B.  C.  97. 

liACLiuB,  Caius,  a  Roman,  celebrated  for  his  intimate  fineodship  with 
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file  elder  Aiiicaniis,  and  which  commenced  in  eariy  Kfe.  He  followed 
thai  eminent  commander  in  all  his  campaisna,  and  waa  die  confidant  of 
all  his  secrets.  Laelius  commanded  die  llomah  fleet  which  blockaded 
the  port  of  Carthage,  while  Scipio  pressed  the  siege  by  land  ;  and  after 
the  capture  of  the  place  he  was  presented  by  Scipio  witL  a  golden  crown 
and  thirty  oxen,  besides  receiving  the  highest  encomiams  for  his  signal 
aervices.  He  was  afterward  elected  aedile,  and  finally  attained  to  the 
consulship,  B.  C.  190.     Lit.  26,  42.— M  27,  7— Ja.  28,  S3,  Ac. 

Laelius,  Cains,  sufnamed  Sapiens^  or  "  the  Wise,"  was  the  son,  or, 
according  to  some,  the  grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  equally  celebrated 
for  his  friendship  with  the  younger  Africanus.  While  praeUHr,  he  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  the  war  against  Viriathus,  B.  C.  146,  and  subse- 
quently, B.  C.  140,  was  chosen  to  the  consulship.  Laelius  was  more 
eminent,  howeyer,  for  private  virtues  and  intellectual  endowments  thap 
military  abilities  ;  and  i^is  to  him  that  Cicero  assigns  the  eulogium  on 
Friendship,  in  his  dialogue  *\de  Amiciiia."  Scipio  and  Laelius  were 
reported,  though  without  any  truth,  to  have  aided  Terence  in  the  compo- 
sition of  his  dramatic  pieces.  Cic.  de  Inv.  I,  7. — Jd.  de  Off.  2,  11. — 
Id.  Tnsc.  Ditp.  6,  19. 

Lbntulus,  Cneius  Cornelius,  was  consul  with  L.  Gellius,  A.  U.  C. 
681,  and  afterward  censor  with  the  same.  He  is  described  by  Cicero 
as  producing  considerable  effect,  in  public  speaking,  by  the  management 
of  his  tones  and  look,  but  by  no  means  a  solid  or  fluent  speaker.  Cie 
in  Verr.  6,  7.— Pro  Cluent.  A2.—Brut.  66.— Or.  pro  Man.  L.  23. 

LbntOlus,  Cneius,  was  tribune  of  the  commons,  and  the  next  year 
enjoyed  a  lieutenancy.     Or.  pro  Man.  L.  19. 

Lbntulus,  Lucius,  was  praetor,  when  P.  Gabintus  was  condemned  for 
extortion.     Or.  pro  Arch.  6. 

Lbntulus,  Publics  Cornelius,  was  consul  A.  TJ.  C.  691,  and  aubse* 
quently  prtnceps  senahu.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  Lentulus  the 
accomplice  of  Catiline,  and  is  highly  commended  by  Cicero  for  his 
patriotism.     Or.  in  Caecil.  21. — &  Cat.  3,  5. 

Lbntulus,  Publius  Cornelius,  sumamed  Suruy  a  Roman  nobleman, 
possessed  of  some  share  of  talent,  but  extremely  corrupt  in  his  private 
character.  The  interest  of  his.  family,  and  the  affability  of  his  manners, 
proceeding  from  a  love  of  popularity,  raised  him  through  the  usual  gra* 
dation  of  public  honours  to  the  office  of  consul,  which  ho>  obtained  B.  C. 
73,  in  conjunction  with  Cn.  Aufidius  Orestis.  Expelled  from  the  senate 
on  account  of  his  immoral  conduct,  he  had  procured  the  proetorship,  the 
usual  step  for  being  again  restored  to  that  body,  when  Catiline  fanned 
his  design  for  subverting  the  government.  Poverty,  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  excessive  dissipation,  added  to  immoderate  vanity  and  extrav- 
agant ambition,  induced  him  to  join  in  the  conspiracy.  Tm  sQOthsayera 
easily  persuaded  him,  that  he  was  the  thhxl  one  of  the  §^eM  Cornelia 
destined  by  the  fates  to  enjoy  the  supreme  power  at  Rome.  L.  Corne* 
£us  Sylla,  and  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  had  both  attained  to  that  elevation. 
His  schemes,  however,  all  proved  abortive,  and  he  was  strangled  in 
mison  with  the  other  conspirators  who  had  been  arrested.  Plutarch 
oirorms  us,  that  he  received  the  name  of  Sura^  in  consequence  of  hie 
having  wasted  a  largp  sum  of  public  money,  in  his  quaestorship,  under 
Bylla,  who,  enraged  at  his  conduct,  demanded  a  statement  of  his  accounts, 
m  the  sraate,  when  Lentalas,  with  the  utmost  indifference,  declared  ht 
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had  no  •ceoante  to  piodaee,  and  contemptnoudy  pieaented  to  him  iSbf& 
calf  of  hia  l«g,  (sura.)  Among  the  Romana,  particularly  among  the 
b^,  the  player  at  tennia,  who  mi^ied  hia  atroke,  preaented  the  cau  of 
hia  leg  to  receive  aa  a  puniahment  a  certain  number  of  blowa  upon  it. 
Lentulua,  in  allnaion  to  that  game»  acted  in  the  manner  juat  described, 
which  accounta  for  the  aumame,  or  rather  nickname,  of  Sura.  Such  ia 
the  account  of  Plutan^  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  ezplanation 
be  correct,  aa  legarda  the  conspirator  I^entulua,  the  name  aa  af^years 
from  Livy  (22,  31.)  being  one  of  earlier  date.  PkU.  Vil.  Cic.  c.  17.— 
SaUtui.  B.  a  c.  56.     , 

LBPinna,  Maniua,  waa  conaul  with  L.  Yolcatina  Tullua,  A.  U.  C.  687 
Conault  note  6,  page  8. 

LBFinna,  Marcos,  waa  consul  with  Catulus,  A.  U.  Q.  676.     C<»iault 
note  12,  page  34. 

Ldoullus,  LocioB  Liciniua,  a  Roman  noble,  celebrated  both  for  hia 
munificence  and  military  talenta.    He  distinguished  himself  at  first  by 
hia  rapid  progreaa  in  literary  pursuita,  and  particularly  in  eloquence  and 
philosophy.     His  first  campaigns  were  made  in  the  war  with  the  Nf  arsi, 
where  he  acquired  conaiderable  reputation  by  his  yalour.     He  conciliated 
the  favour  of  Sylla  by  hia  agreeable  diapoaition,  and  by  his  constancy  in 
friendship.    Thla  new  connexion  procured  for  him  in  auccession  the 
offices  01  quaeator  in  Aaia,  and  praetor  in  Africa.     In  this  latter  province 
he  won  two  naval  victories  over  Haroilcar,  and  gained  the  aiSectiona 
of  all  by  his  justice,  moderation,  and  humanity.     Raised  to  the  consul- 
ahip,  B.  C.  74,  and  charged  with  the  prosecution  o{  the  war  against 
Mithridates,  he  commenc^  by  delivering  his  colleague  Cotta,  who  waa 
beaieged  in  Ghalcedon.     This  success  waa  followed  by  a  great  victory, 
gained  over  the  forcea  of  Mithridates,  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicus,  and 
by  the  reduction  of  Bithynia.     Similar  success  attended  the  Roman 
anna  by  aea,  and  Mithridates  stripped  of  his  former  power,  was  compelled 
to  fly  for  refuge  to  his  son-in-law  Tigranes,  Idnsof  Armenia.     LucuUus, 
on  ascertaining  his  flight,  hastened  to  cross  the  Euphrates,  ^ave  battle  to 
a  numerous  army  of  toe  Armenian  monarch,  and  gained  a  signal  victory, 
although  bis  own  forces  were  far  inferior  in  point  of  number  to  those  of 
the  foe.     The  capture  of  Tigranocerta,  and  the  seizure  of  the  royal 
treasures  contained  in  it,  were  the  fruits  of  this  brilliant  success.     The 
following  year  was  marked  by  the  capture  of  Nisibis.     The  pride  and 
aeverity  of  LucuUus,  however,  tiienated  from  him  the  affectiona  of  hia 
soldiera,  and  proved  injurious  to  his  interests  at  home.    The  defeat  of 
Triarius,  his  lieutenant,  furnished  a  pretext  for  the  atucks  of  the  malev- 
olent, and  Poropey  waa  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  command,  and 
to  continue  the  war  againat  Mithridatea.    Their  common  friends  brought 
Lucullua  and  Pompey  to  an  interview.     They  met  at  first  upon  poUte 
terms,  but  soon  broke  out  into  open  variance,  and  parted  greater  enemies 
than  ever.     Lucullua  upon  this  set  out  for  Rome,  with  but  160Q  men, 
which  were  all  that  Pompey  allowed  him  to  take  home  with  him,  in  order 
to  attend  his  triumph,  and  even  the  triumph  itself  he  obtained  with  diffi- 
culty, such  was  the  coldness  with  which  he  was  received  in  the  capital. 
The  days  of  his  glory  terminated  with  this  ceremony  ;  and  he  lived  after 
this  in  complete  retirement,  without  taking  any  part  in  those  civil  disor- 
ders, which  soon  after  took  their  rise  at  Rome,  and  in  which,  if  he  had 
been  possessed  of  a  little  more  ambition,  he  might  have  taken  a  ver? 
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ptmnment  place.  He  devoid  the  remainder  of  bis  days  to  literaiy  -par* 
Buits,  and  to  the  society  of  his  intimate  friends,  and  bad  a  large  aiid  val- 
uable.  library,  to  which  he  took  pleasure  in  admitting  the  wise  and  learned 
of  the  day.  He  himself  wrote  with  equal  eicellence  in  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  composed  a  history  of  the  Marsic  war,- in  which  he  had  served. 
LucuUos  was  remarkable  for  his  lavish  and  expensive  style  of  living,  the 
means  of  supporting  which  he  had  obtained  in  abundance  from  his  Asiatic 
campaigns.  He  died  at  the  age  of  67  or  68  years.  The  people  render- 
ing tardy  justice  to  his  merits,  insisted  on  burying  him  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  his  brother  obtained  leave  to  inter 
him,  in  accordance  with  his  own  wish,  on  his  estate  at  Tusculmn. 
FluL  Vit.  LueuU, 

M. 

Maslius,  Sporius,  a  Roman  ^f  equestrian  rank,  A.  U.  C.  315,  who 
was  possessed  of  extraordinary  wealth  for  the  times  in- which  he  lived, 
and  strove  to  make  it  the  means  of  attaining  to  sovereign  power. 
Having,  through  his  .connexions  and  dependants,  bought  up  a  laige 
quantity  of  corn  from  Etruria,  which  very  step,  most  probably,  obstructed 
the  endeavours  of  the  magistrates  to  lower  the  price  of  provisions,  he 
began  the  practice  of  bestowing  largesses  of  com  ;  and  having  gained 
the  favour  of  the  conmions  by  this  munificence,  he  became  the  object 
of  general  attention.  Assuming  thence  a  degree  of  consequence,  be- 
yond what  belonged  to  a  private  citizen,  he  drew  the  people  after  hhn  in 
crowds  wherever  he  went ;  and  they,  by  the  attachment  which  they  ex- 
pressed towards  him,  encouraged  him  to  look  up  to  the  consulship  with 
a  certain  prospect  of  success.  He  was  disappointed,  however,  in  his 
application  for  this  otiice,  and  T.  Quintius  Capitolinus  and  Agrippa 
Menenius  were  elected.  The  designs  of  Maelius  becoming  gradually 
known,  he  was  denounced  to  the  senate,  by  Minucius,  presideiit  of  the 
market,  who  stated  that  arms  were  getting  collected  in  the  dwelling  of 
MaeUus,  that  he  held  assemblies  in  his  house,  and  that  there  remawed 
not  a  doubt  of  his  havirig  formed  a  design  to  possess  himself  of  absolute 
power.  On  this  information  being  received,  LuciuiT  Quintius  Cincin- 
natus  was  appointed  dictator,  and  the  latter  named  Caius  Servilius  Abala 
his  master  of  the  horse.  The  next  day,  after  fixmff  proper  guards,  the 
dictator  went  down  to  the  forum,  and  despatched  Ahala  with  a  summons 
for  Maelius  to  appear  before  him.  Maelius  declined  obeying  the  man- 
date, and  endeavoured  to  excite  the  bystanders  in  his  behalf,  who  actually 
rescued  him  from  a  lictor  sent  by  the  master  of  the  horse  to  seize  him. 
Betaking  himself  thereupon  to  (tieht,  he  was  pursued  and  slain  by  Ahala 
in  person,,  and  the  deed  was  highly  applauded  by  the  dictator,  who  de- 
dared  to  Ahala,  that  he  had  preserved  the  commonwealth.     Ldv.  4,  13, 

Manlius,  Caius,  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Catiline,  whom  the  latter 
sent  into  Etruria  to  levy  troops,  and  adopt  whatever  measures  be  might 
deem  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  plot.  He  commanded  the  right 
wing  of  Catiline's  srmy  ip  the  final  encounter,  and  fell  fighting  with  the 
most  desperate  valour.  Manlius  had  held  a  commission  in  the  army  of 
Sylla,  under  whom  he  had  acquired  considerable  experience  as  an  ofiicer, 
and  Had  accamulated  great  wealth,  which,  however,  he  soon  squandered 
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•war.    He  engaged  in  the  eontpiiacy  to  xetnere  las  rained  fiHtmiee. 
SaUuMt.  B.  C.  27.— lit.  Und.  69— Ctc.  Or.  in  Cat.  1,  3. 

Manlios,  Cneius,  a  man  of  humble  oiigin,  who  is  alladed  to  bj  Ci- 
cero aa  having  triumphed  over  Catulua  in  an  application  for  office.  The 
orator  describes  him,  as  not  only  a  peraQn  of  ignoble  birth,  but  aleo  with- 
out merit,  without  talents,  and  aerdid  and  contemptible  in  private  lifeu 
He  was  defeated  bj  the  Cimbri,  along  with  his  colleague  Caepio,  and 
was  defended  by  Antonius  when  sccuwd  on  this  account  by  Solpicioa. 
Cic,  Or.  nro  Mvren.  17.— Pro  Plane.  5.— Or.  3,  2S.— F«tf.  Po/crc.  2» 
l%.^Drakenboreh.  ad  Liv.  EfH.  67.— Ertwafi  ad  Tae.  Germ.  88. 

MAmcBLLUs,  Caius,  the  brother  of  Mareas  Marcellua  whom  Caessr 
pudoned.  He  was  consul  with  Ctk.  Lentulus,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Marcellus  who  neld  the 
consulship  along  with  Lucius  PauUua.  Cic.  Or.  pro  Marcdl.  4. — Mor 
mut.  ad  Ep.  ad  Fam.  15, 7. 

Marcxllus,  Marcus,  an  accomplice  and  intimate  friend  of  Catiline^s. 
Or.  in  Cat.  i,  8. 

Mabckllus,  Marcus  Claudius,  held  the  consulship  with  Serrius  Sul- 
ptcius,  B.  C.  61.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  attachment  to  republican 
principles,  and  his  uncompromising  hostility  towards  Caessr ;  and  it  was 
he  who  proposed  to  the  senate  to  recall  that  commander  from  hia  province 
in  Gaul.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Marcellus  went  into  ▼oluntaiy 
exile,  and  was  not  pardoned  by  Caesar  until  some  considerable  interval 
had  elapsed,  and  then  only  at  the  eagiest  intercession  of  the  senate.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Cicero  delivered  his  speech  of  thanks  to  Caie> 
ear.  Marcellus,  however,  did  not  long  survive  to  enjoy  the  pardon  thus 
obtained,  having  been  assassinated  by  an  adherent  of  his,  P.  Magius 
Cilo.  Consult  the  concluding  note  to  the  oration  for  Marcellus,  page 
69.  Cic.  pro  Marc—Sp.  ad  Fam.  4,  12.— £p.  ad  Alt.  13,  10.— Vo/. 
Max.  9,  11. 

Marcbllub,  Marcus  Claudius,  the  celebrated  opponent  of  Hannibal 
mentioned  incidentally  in  the  oration  for  the  Manilian  law,  c  16.  He 
ie  famous  for  the  check  which  he  gave  Hajmibal  at  Nola,  for  the  capture 
of  Syracuse,  and  for  his  subsequent  successes  against  the  Carthaginiana 
in  southern  Italy.  He  lost  his  life,  by  being  entrapped  into  an  ambus 
cade,  at  the  a|e  of  70,  and  in  his  fifdi  consulship.  Marcellus  was  no 
less  celebrated  for  bis  mrivate  than  his  public  virtues,  lav.  22,  85. — 
Id.  23, }^—Id.  24,  9— /rf.  26,  «,  den. 

Marius,  Caius,  a  native  of  Arpinum,  remarkable  ibr  his  military  tal- 
ents, but  still  more  for  his  cruel  and  vindictive  disposition.  Having  pre- 
served the  state  by  his  bravery,  he  afterward  brought  it  to  the  brink  of 
ruin  by  his  reckless  and  uncompromising  violence.  In  early  life  he 
was  a  ploughman,  and  wrought  for  hire.  Quitting  that  employment,  he 
entered  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and  distinguished  himself  under  Scipio  at 
the  siege  and  capture  of  Numantia.  From  the  condition  of  a  common 
Boldierrlie  gradually  rose  to  the  command  of  the  Roman  forces,  and  the 
office  of  consul.  After  bringing  the  war  with  Jdgurtha  to  a  close,  he 
defeated  in  two  terrible  encounters  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri,  slaying  an 
immense  number,  and  taking  a  vast  multitude  prisoners.  ,  After  these 
signal  victories,  his  ambitious  feelings  brought  him  into  collision  with 
Sylls,  and  a  desolating  civil  war  was  the  c<>nsequence.  To  ctv^  the 
po  ver  of  his  rival,  Sylla  marched  the  troops,  which  he  had  faiaed  to  cany 
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'OB  tlie  wu  against  Mithridatea,  to  the  Roman  eapilal,  and  Marina  waa 
obliged  to  flee.  In  his  banishment  he  onderwent  ancommon  hardships, 
from  which  he  was  in  the  end  released  by  Oinna's  embrscin^  his  inter- 
ests. He  then  returned  to  Rome  to  satiate  his  inhuman  resentment, 
aiid  batchered  many  tboosanda  of  the  eitixena.  Tired  at  last  with  mur- 
der and  aasaasination,  he  and  Ginna  appointed  tbemaeWes  eonsals.  Bat 
Mariua,  worn-out  by  infirmities,  age,  and  excessive  intoxication,  to  which 
he  probably  had  recourse  in  order  to  blunt  the  stings  of  a  guilty  con- 
science, died  on  the  first  day  of  his  being  invested  with  the  consulship 
for  the  seventh  time.     Plut.  Vit.  Mar.SMust.  B.  J.  63,  &c. 

Maxihus,  Quintua  Fabios,  an  illustrious  Roman,  the  well-known  op- 
ponent of  Hannibal,  and  styled  Cunctatcr^  from  having  saved  his  countiy 
by  his  wise  delay,  and  cautious  operations.  He  is  incidentally  alluded 
to  by  Cicero  in  the  oration  for  the  Manilian  law,  e.  16.  PltU.  Vit.  Fab 
Max. 

'  Mbtellvs,  Quintua  Caeciliua,  mununed  NumidinM,  enjoyed  the  con- 
salship  with  M.  Junius  Silanos,  B.  C.  111.  He  obtained  Numidia  aa 
his  province,  and  had  nearly  brought  the  war  against  Jugurtha  to  a  close, 
by  his  miliury  talenta'and  mcorruptible  integrity,  when  he  was  removed 
from  the  command  by  the  intrigues  of  Marina.  For  defeating  Juj^rtha 
and  desolating  Numidia,  Metellus  received  the  surname  of  Numidicus, 
and  according  to  Eutropius,  (4,  27,)  a  triumph.  Sometime  after,  ho  was 
summoned  to  trial  bjr  Satuminus,  a  tribune,  for  having  refused  to  swear 
to  observe  the  Agrarian  law,  which  this  individual  had  carried  by  force  ; 
and,  although  all  the  good  citizens  aupported  him,  he  went,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  commotion,  into  voluntary  exile  at  Rhodes.  Marius  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  banishment  against  him,  B.  C.  104;  two  years 
afler  which,  however,  he  was  honourably  recalled.  Sallust.  B.  J.  80, 
weqq.^VeU.  Patere,  2,  d.-^Aul.  GeU.  17,  8.— Fa/.  Max.  18,  8.— -Cic. 
jtro  Arch.  8,  &c. 

Mbtrllus,  Quintus,  sumamed  PHtSf  was  the  son  of  Metellus  Numi- 
dicus. He  served  under  his  father  in  Numidia,  and  is  alluded  to  by 
Sallust  in  his  history  of  the  Jogurthine  war.  He  obtained  the  coneuh* 
ship,  B.  C.  80,  and  was  sent  against  Sertorius  in  Spain.  The  latter, 
however,  proved  far  superior  to  him  in  talents  and  activity,  though  Me- 
tellua  occasionally  gained  some  advantages  over  him.  The  surname  of 
jPtu^  was  given  him  on  accmmt  of  thiB  sorrow  he  testified  at  the  exilo 
of  his  father,  and  his  eager  efibrts  to  have  him  recalled.  Plut.  Vii.  Sert. 
««.-.FW/.  Patere.  2,  1,  dtc— Sflffiia^.  B.  J.  64. 

Mktxllvs,  Quintus,  sumamed  Cretieut^  was  consul  B.  G.  70,  along 
'with  Q*  HortensiuB.  On  the  expiration  of  hia  conaulship,  he  obtained, 
as  pro-consul,  the  island  of  Crete  for  his  province,  and  reduced  it  be- 
iieath  the  Roman  sway,  for  which  he  obtained  the  surname  above  men- 
tioned. He  was  honoured  besides  this  with  a  triumoh,  notwithstanding 
'the  oppoattion  of  Pompey.    Consult  note  3,  page  83.     Salkutt.  B.  C. 

17.— Veil.  Patere.  2,  84.— Cic.  Or,  in  Verr.  1,  9.— Pro  Place.  13.— 
?p.  ad  Alt.  1,  19. 

MiTBKTDATBS,  B  Celebrated  king  of  Pontns,  in  Asia  Minor,  sumamed 
ISupator,  and  the  seventh  in  succession.  He  waa  distinguished  for  his 
personal  bravery  and  military  talenta,  and  for  the  long  resistance  which 
no  made  to  the  armies  of  Rome.  At  laat,  however,  being  deaerted  by 
hia  albtf^  betrayed  by  his  son  Phamaces,  and  frequently  defeated  by  the 
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nomuw,  be  wts,  tt  hb  own  request,  •elain  by  s  Gtal,  that  be  migbC  net 
imll  into  the  handa  of  his  enemies.  The  constitution  of  this  mimaicfa 
WM  so  fortified  by  antidotes,  of  many  of  which  he  ia  said  to  have  been 
the  inventofi  that  the  atrongest  and  most  active  poisons  had  no  effect 
upon  him.  The  true  form  of  the  name  appeara  to  be  Mitkradaies,  the 
loot  being  the  appellation  of  the  solar  deil^  among  the  Persiane,  L  e. 
Miikrtu  or  MUhra.  Guatom,  boweyer,  haa^  sanctioned  the  other  form. 
ApffUn.  BeU.  Mitknd.—Plv^,  VU.  LucuU.^Id  Vit,  f^yU.,  &c. 

MoHMius,  Lucius,  sumamed  Aehaieus^  from  his  overthrow  of  the 
Achaean  league,  and  reduction  of  Southern  Greece,  was  consul,  B.  C. 
146.  He  waa  sent  into  the  Peloponnesus,  againstthe  Achaeans defeated 
their  general  Diaeus,  put  an  end  to  the  famous  league  which  bore  their 
name,  took  and  burnt  Corinth,  and  reduced  the  whole  of  Southern 
Greece  to  a  Koman  province  under  the  name  of  Achaia.  He  received 
the  honours  of  a  triumph,  and  the  surname  above  mentioned.  Munamius 
is  celebrated  for  his  disinterestedness,  and  his  ignorance  of  the  fine  arts. 
He  would  not  enrich  himself  with  the  spoils  of  Corinth  ;  while  so  little 
acquainted  was  be  with  the  value  of  paintings  and  statnea  and  other 
masterpieces  of  art  obtained  from  tne  captured  city,  as  to  enjoin 
upon  those  who  were  to  convey  them  to  Rome,  that  they  should  supply 
their  placea  by  othera  at  their  own  expense,  in  case  these  were  lost 
FUn:2,  l^.-VdL.  Palere.  1,  13.— P/in.  H.  N.  34^  7.— /d.  ibid.  37, 1.— 
Pausan.  7,  24. 

MuNATfus,  Titus,  one  of  the  sssociates  of  Catiline,  described  by 
Cicero  as  of  dissolute  habits,  and  deeply  involved  in  debt  Or.  m  Cat. 
2,  2. 

Mur£na,  Lucius  Licinius,  an  eminent  Roman  general,  who  com- 
manded one  of  the  winga  of  the  army  of  Sylla,  in  the  battle  with  Arche- 
laus,  ceneral  of  Mithridates,.near  Chaeronea,  B.  C.  87.  Sylla,  shortly 
after  tnis,  having  made  an  armistice  with  Mithridates,  returned  to  Rome, 
leaving  Mufena  in  command  of  the  Asiatic  forces.  This  officer,  ptetend- 
ine  ignorance  of  the  treaty,  which  had  only  been  o'cally  made  between 
Sylla  and  Mithridates,  invaded  the  territory  of  that  monarch,  and  took 
and  plundered  Comana  ;  but  was  subsequently  defeated  by  Mithridates, 
and  compelled  to  retire  into  Phrygia.  These  contests  form  in  bistoiy 
what  is  termed  the  second  Mithridatic  war.  Murena  subsequently 
obtained  a  triumph  at  Rome,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  historians,  was 
granted  him  by  Sylla  for  no  other  reason  than  to  match  it  against  the 
trophies  raised  by  Mithridates.  His  movements  in  Asia  ceciainly  do  not 
appear  to  have  entitle4  him  to  one.    Appian.  B.  M.  63,  seqq, 

MuRKVA*  Lucius  Licinius,  son. of  the  preceding,  was  one  of  the 
lieutenants  of  Lucullus  in  Asia,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  war 
against  Mithridates.  Not  long  after  he  stood  candidate,  for  the  consul- 
enip,  and  was  successful  in  bis'  application,  but  was  accused  of  bribery.' 
Cicero  defen4ed  him,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  his  acquittal  Or.  pr» 
Muren. 

Murena,  Caius  Licinius,  brother  of  the  Murena  whom  Cicero  defended. 
He  was  governor  of  Transalpine  Gaul  when  Catiline's  conspiracy  broke 
out,  and  secured  a  number  of  the  malcontents,  who  were  endeavooring 
to  excite  commotions  in  his  province.     SailutL  B.  C,  42. 
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Natta,  Lucius,  a  member  of  the  old  Finarian  line,  and  atep-son  to 
Murena.  He  ia  praised  by  Cicero,  in  hia  oration  for  that  individual ;  but 
far  different  language  ia  used  by  the  orator  concerning  him,  ^n  one  of  hia 
letters  to  Attipua.  Natta,  it  seems,  subsequently  to  the  period  of  Cicero's 
pleading  for  Murena.  was  Pontifex  Maximua,  and  dictated  the  form  of 
words',  when  Clodius  consecrated,  for  the  erection  of  a  temple,  the 
ground  on  which  Cicero's  house  had  stood.  Or.  pro  Muren.  35. — Ep, 
ad  Alt.  4,  8. 

Nabvius,  Cnaeus,  a  native  of  Campania,  and  the  first  imitator  of  the 
regular  dramatic  works  which  had  been  produced  by  Livius  Andronicus. 
He  served  in  the  first  Punic  war,  and  his  earliest  plays  were  represented 
at  Rome  A,  U.  C.  519.  The  names  of  his  tragedies  are  still  preserved, 
and  a  few  fragments  of  the  pieces,  themselves.  He  was  accounted, 
however,  a  better  comic  <  than  tragic  poet.  Naevius,  unfortunately, 
indulged,  in  the  course  of  his  productions,  in  personal  and  offensive 
sarcasms  against  some  of  the  'most  distinguished  patricians  of  the  day. 
The  Meteui,  in  particular,  were  the  objects  of  his  satire  and  retaliated 
upon  the  poet  by  having  him  thrown  into  prison.  Here  he  wrote  some 
comedies,  which  were  intended,  in  some  measure,  as  a  recantation  of  his 
former  invectives,  and  he  was  accordingly  liberated.  3ut  relapsiji^  soon 
after  into  his  former  courses,  and  contmuiiig  to  persecute  the  nobility  in 
his  dramas  and  satires  with  implacable  dislike,  he  was  at  length  driven 
from  Rome  by  their  influence,  and  having  retired  to  Utica,  died  there, 
according. to  Cicero  in  the  year  550  ;  but  Varro  fixes  his  death  somewhat 
later.  Besides  his  comedies,  Naevius  was  also  author  of  the  Cyprian 
Iliad,  a  translation  from  a  Greek  poem,  called  the  Cyprian  Epic.  He 
likewise  wrote  a  metrical  chronicle,  relating  chiefly  to  the  events  of  the 
first  Punic  war.     Dunlop,  Rom.  lAt.  vol.  1,  p.  74,  seqq. 

^icoMEDES,  king  of  Bithynia,  and  the  third*  of  the  name,  succeeded 
his  father,  Nicomedes  2d,  B.  C.  92.  He  waa  at  first  dethroned  by 
Socrates,  his  brother,  and  then  by  Mithridates,  who  protected  Socrates. 
Xhe  Romans,  hpwever,  re-established  him  in  his  dominions.  Having  in 
his  turn  attacked  the  king  of  Pontus,  he  was  defeated,  and  driven  once 
more  from  his  dominions,  but  was  replaced  upon  the  throne  by  Sylla^ 
He  governed  for  the  space  of  ten  years  after  this,  and  then  died  without 
issue,  leaving  the  Roman  people  his  heirs.  Appian.  B.  M. — Florus,  3, 
b.—Justin.  38.  3.—Sueton.  Vii.  Jul.  %^VelL  Paierc.  2,  4. 

NoBiLfoR,  Marcus  Fulvius,  was  praetor  in  Spain,  A.  U.  C.  558,  and 
carried  his  arms  as  far  as  the  Taeus,  making  himself  master  of  Toletum, 
until  then  regarded  as  impregname.  Being  appointed  to  the  consulship 
in  the  year  665,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  war  in  Greece.  Having  with 
the  aid  of  the  Epirots  taken  the  city  of  Ambracia,  considered  as  the  key 
of  the  neighbouring  country  of  Aetolia,  he  compelled  the  Aetoliana  to 
sue  for  peace,  which  was  only  granted  them  on  condition  of  their  givine 
up  to  the  Romans  all  the  citiea  and  territories,  which  thev  had  conquered 
aince  the  conauiehip  of  Flamininus.;  of  paying  the  expenses  o(  the  war ; 
of  sending  forty  hosUges,  and  of  engaging  to  have  no  other  friends  and 
enemies  than  those  of  ^Rome.  Two  years  after  this,  he  was  accused 
before  the  senate  of  having  inflicted  injuries  on  the  allies  of  the  Roman 
people,  but  his  only  reply  to  the  charge  waa  to  demand  a  supplieatio  and 
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triumph,  which  were  actaally  awarded  kim.  He  was  appointed  ceiMor. 
A.  U.  C.  575,  with  Aemilius  Lepidus,  his  mortal  enemy,  and  consented 
for  the  good  of  the  state  to  become  feceaoiled  to  him.  Zm^.  33, 42.-— 
U.  36,  7.— /a.  37,  3,  dtc. 

O. 

OctatTus,  Cneiua,  a  partisan  of  Sytla's,  who  held  the  consnlship 
A.  U.  C.  667,  and  drove  out  his  colleague  Cinna  from  the  city.  Consult 
note  8,  page  34. 

Opimius,  Lucius,  a  Roman  nobleman,  who  held  the  consulship  with 
C.  Fabius  Maximus  Allobrogicus,  and  who,  while  in  that  office,  over- 
powered Caius  Gracchus,  the  advocate  of  the  Agrarian  law.  No  fewer 
than  three  thousand  persons  were  slain  on  this  occasion,  according  to 
Pluiarch,  and  along  with  Gracchus  perished  M.  Fulvius'Flaccus,  a  maa 
of  consular  dignity.  Opimius  subsequently  allowed  himself  to  be  bribed 
by  Jugurtha,  and  being  brought  to  trial  for  this  offence,  was  condemned, 
and  went  into  banishment  at  Dyrrhachium,  where  he  died  in  great  pov- 
erty.— The  name  of  this  individual  has  also  descended  to  later  times  in 
another  way.  The  wine  made  during  his  consulshipwas  remarkable  for 
having  attamed  to  a  very  great  age,  and  was  called  Vinum  Opimianum. 
There  appears  to  have  been  an  uncommon  vintage  during  the  year  in 
which  he  was  consul.  Cicero  states  that  he  tasted  some  Opimian  wine 
seventy-five  years  after ;  anid  Pliny  informs  us,  that  it  was  still  to  be 
found  when  he  wrote,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  years,  and  that  it 
had  the  appearance  of  candied  honey.  Cic.  pro  Plaric.  69. — Pro  Sext. 
122.^SaUusi.  B.  J.  le.—  VelL  Paterc.  2,  G.—Plut.  Vit.  Gracch.  17. 
— Plin.  H.  N.  14,  4. — Henderson*s  Hist.  Anct.  and  Mod  tnnes,  p.  69, 
seqq. 

Otho,  Lucius  Roscius,  was  tribune  of  the  commons  during  the  con- 
sulship of  Cicero,  and  had  a  law  passed  by  which  seats  were  set  apart 
for  the  equites  at  the  public  spectacles.  On  his  appearance  in  the  thea- 
tre, after  this  ordinance  had  been  made,  a  serious  disturbance  ensued, 
the  knights  applauding,  and  the  peoplcHiissing  him :  Cicero,  on  being 
informed  of  the  tumult,  hastened  to  the  spot,  and,  calling  out  the  people 
to  the  temple  of  Bellona,  he  so  calmed  them  by  the  magic  of  his  elo- 
quence, that,  returning  immediately  to  the  theatre,  they  clapped  their 
hands  in  honour  of  Otho,  and  vied  with  the  knights  in  giving  him  demon- 
strations of  respect.     Plut.  Vie.  Cfic.—Dunlop.  Rom,  Lit.  vol.  2,  p.  332 


Padllus,  Lucins  AemiUos^  more  commonly  called  Panllos  Aemitias, 
a  celebrated  Roman  commander,  was  the  son  of  L.  Aemilius  Paulina, 
who  was  slain  at  Cannao.  He  rendered  himadf  Oitmous  by  his  victories, 
and  was  sumamed  Macedameust  from  his  conquest  of  Macedonia.  He 
distinguished  himself,  from  early  youth,  by  his  zeal  for  military  discipline, 
and  it  was  to  his  valour  and  skill  that  the  Romana  owed  the  great  suc- 
cess which  attended  their  arms  in  ^pun,  during  his  praetorship,  B.  0. 
100,  when  he  was  employed  in  reducing  some  of  the  revolted  tribes  of 
that  country.  Being  elected  consul,  B.  C.  182,  he  reduced  the  Liga- 
rians,  and  obtained  a  triumph.  Having  failed,  however,  in  a  second 
spplicatioQ  fat  the  consulship,  he  for  a  long  timareneuiioed  public  afiaiis 
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entirely,  knd  birned  his  sttention  to  the  edacation  of  his  children.  But 
in  the  year  lUS,  B.  <C.,  he  was,  almost  in  spite  of  himself,  elected  consul 
a  second  time,  and  was  sent  aeatnst  Penes;  king  of  Macedonia.  Al- 
though now  sixty  years  of  age,  he  neTertfaeiess  prosecuted  the  war  with 
the  greatest  vigour,  and,  at  Sie  decisive  hattle  of  Pydna,  destroyed  th* 
power  of  Perses,  and  overthrew  the  empire  of  Macedon.  His  triumph, 
kt  Rome,  was  a  most  hriUiant  one,  and  not  the  least  remarkable  obiect 
in  it  was  Parses  himself,  led  along  as  a  prisoner,  and  -accompanied  by 
the  members  of  his  fkmily.  The  conquest  of  Macedonia  enriched  the 
Roman  treasury  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  people  were  exempted  from 
taxation,  and  continued  so  until  the  consulship'  of  Htrtius  and  Pansa 
PauUus  Aemiliofl  alone  remained  poor  in  the  midst  of  so  mach  wealth, 
having  merely  appro{(riated  to  his  own  use  the  library  c^  the  fallen  mon- 
arch. Elevated  some  time  after  to  the  dignity  of  censor,  he  conducted 
himself  in  that  office  with  the  greatest  moderation.  His- death,  which 
happened  B.  C  158,  was  the  signal  for  eeneral  mourning,  not  only  among 
the  Romans,  but  the  inhabitants  also  of  the  countries  which  he  had  conr 
-quer^.  Paullus  Aemilins  had  by  liis  first  wife  Papiria,  whom  he  sub^ 
sequently  repudiated, .  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  adm>ted  into  the 
Fabian  family,  and  the  other  by  the  son  of  Africanus  Major.  By  his 
second  wife  he  had  two  other  sons,  the  sudden  death  of  whom  gave  the 
Romans  a  strong  proof  of  the  firmness  of  his  character.  He  saw  th^ 
elder  one  expire  five  <lays  before  his  triumph,  and  the  younger  three  daye 
after.  PbU.  Vii.  Paul.  AemU.—Uv.  34, 46.~Ii2.  35,  10.~ Jii.  37, 46 
— /rf.  39,  32,  &c. 

Paxtiaus,  Lucius,  mentioned  in  the  oration  for  Murena,  c.  14,  the 
Mme  with  the  preceding. 

Pbrpbrna,  Marcus,  a  Roman  proscribed  by  Sylla.  He  passed,  upon 
•this  into  Sp^in,  and  became  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Sertorius,  but  be- 
coming jealous  of  the  glory  of  that  commander,  and  imtated  at  playinff 
only  a  secondary  part  himself,  he  conspired  against  him  and  assassinated 
him  at  a  banquet.  Being  taken  prisoner  after  this,  he  was  put  to  death 
by  Pompey.     Piui,  VU.  SerL^VeU.  Pater£.  2,  30. 

Pbrsxs,  king  of  Macedonia.  He  was  the  son  of  Philip  Y.,  by  a  eon- 
eubine,  and  therefore  inferior  to  Demetrius,  the  legitimate  son  of  that 
monarch.  By  a  false  accusation,  however,  he  induced  the  monarch  to 
put  Demetrius  to  death.  Philip,  on  being  informed  of  the  truth,  re- 
solved to  disinherit  Perses,  and  secure  the  crown  to  his  younger  son 
Antigonus ;  but  his  own  death,  which,  happened  soon  after,  frustrated 
his  design.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Perses,  on  coming  to  the  throne, 
was  to  put  Antigonus  to  death,  both  because  he  had  been  intended  as 
successor  to  Philip,  and  because  it  was  through  him  that  the  innoceoee 
of  Demetrius  was  made  known.  Becoming  involved,  however,  in  war 
with  the  Romans,  he  was  conquered,  and  stripped  of  his  kingdom  hf 
Paullus  AemiUus,  who  ed  him  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Rome. 
He  was  afterwaid  senfe  as  prisoner  to  Alba,  where  he  ended  his  days. 
The  Romans  treated  him  with  more  kindness  than  he  deserved,  allowing 
him  to  retain  his  attendants,  money,  &e.  With  Perses  fell  the  Mace- 
donian empire.  He  was  the  twentieth  monarch,  reckoning  in  succession 
from  Caranns,  the  first  king  of  the  country.  Lh.  31,  28.— li.  38,  5.--^ 
Jd.  39,  23.-^i«/f«.  32,  2.— Ji.  33,  12.— F«tf.  Pmlere.  1,  9,  #«f  j'.— 
r«^.  Ann.  4,  6&.^FltfntM.  2,  l^.-^PbU.  ViL  PauU  AmU 

41» 
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PmLfms,  Loeiut,  •  dtttiiigt.nhed  Romtn  orator,  coModtfred  tbo  tal 
of  his  time  after  Cnasus  and  Antonius.     In  apiJying  for  the  consulship* 
ho  was  defeated  by  M.  Horennins,  a  man  of  low  origin  and  inferior  char< 
srward,  bovrorer,  obtained  the  consvdate  in  conjunction 


oeter.     He  afterward,  bovrorer,  obtained  the  consuiate  in  conjunctioii 
with  Sextos  JuHus  Oaesar.     In  his  const'  "     * 
ings  of  the  tribooe  Drasos,  and  sided  i 


with  Sextos  JuHus  Oaesar.     In  his  consulship^  ho  opposed  the  proceed* 
__^_  id  with  the  equiles.     Mention  has 

alraady  been  made,  under  the  article  Crasnu,  of  has  having  inveigbed 


against  the  senate,  and  been  replied  to  with  great  power  and  eloquence, 
bv  that  orator.  Cic.  Brui.  aO.—Pro  RMr.  7.— Or.  1,  7.— Or.  3,  1.— 
JSv  MmU.  L.  21,  dec. 

Pbilippos,  the  5th  of  the  name,  kin^  of  Macedonia,  became  embroiled 
in  a  war  with  the  Romans,  by  aUytog  himself  to  Hannibal,  who  was  then 
in  Italy.  The  consul  Laevinos  was  charged  with  the  war  against  hinii 
and  having  surprised  him  near  ApoHonia,  caused  him  to  flee,  and  d»> 
atroyed  his  fleet  by  Are.  This  defeat  was  followed  by  a  peace  of  but 
abort  continuance.  The  Romans  having  learnt  that  Philip  had  furnished 
succoon  to  Haambal,  declafod  war  anew  against  him,  a  contest,  which  is 
known  in  history  as  the  second  Macedonian  war,  the  previous  one  hav- 
ing been  the  first.  Philip  lost  successively  the-faattles  of  Aslacns,  Aoos, 
and  Cynoecephalae,  the  last  of  which  was  decisive  in  its  nature,  and 
compelled  him  to  sue  for  peace.  This  waa  only  granted  him  on  the 
most  humiliating  conditions.  Domestic  sorrows  came  to  increase  the 
cha^n  occasioned  bv  these  disasters.  The  merits  of  Demetriiis,  one 
of  his  sons,  excited  the  jealousy  of  Penes,  his  eldest  oflbpring,  but  ilio- 

g'timate  in  origin.  Parses  accused  the  young  prince  to  his  father  of 
tving  designs  on  the  cvown.  Philippus  lent  a  credulous  ear  to  the 
charge,  and  destroyed  Demetrius  by  poison.  But  he  soon  became  con- 
vinced of  the  treachery  of  Perses,  vad  to  punish  him,  resolved  to  bestow 
the  crown  on  Antigonos,  his  younger  son,  when  a  sudden  death  carried 
bim  off,  and  frustrated  his  vrell^^eant  intention.  He  ended  his  days, 
B.  0.  179,  in  the  42d  year  of  his  reign,  and  wss  suoceeded  by  Persea. 
Lh.  23,  33  — /<{.  24,  40.*~Jd.  26,  22.— Ii2.  27,  30.  &c.~V«/,  Max.  4, 
S.— Justin.  23,  d.^U.  29,  1,  dtc.-^-^iW.  VU.  /lam»«.f— Pansan.  7. 8. 
^Oros.  4,  20. 

Philus,  Lucius  Furius,  a  Roman  distinguished  for  the  advances  ba 
bad  made  in  learning  and  philosophy.  Consult  note  18,  page  123»  and 
compare  Cic.  de  Am.  4,  7,  19. 

Piso,  Caios  Calpumius,  Cicero's  son-in-law.  He  neglected  the 
ipiaestorship  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  in  order  to  have  more  time  to  de- 
vote to  the  interesto  and  safety  of  his  fether-in-law.  He  is  praised  aa  a 
good  speaker,  in  the  Bruius,  78.  Compare  Or.  td  Qiur.  poH  rsd.  S.— 
in  Senat.  IS. 

Piso,  Cneius,  a  Roman  of  f^poA  femiW,  but  profligate  and  needy.  Tbe 
nrgency  of  his  wants*  uniting  with  the  depravity  ofnis  disposition,  inati- 

SLted  him  to  any  measures,  which  had  for  their  ofajact  the  convulsion  of 
e  state,  as  the  only  remedy  which  eoold  free  him  from  his  diflieulti«i 
and  embarrassmento.  He  readily  entered  into  the  conspiracy  of  Oati« 
line,  and,  iii  the  execution  of  the  plot,  be  was  to  be  at  the  head  of  an 
army  to  held  the  Spaniards  in  subjection.  The  design  transpired,  and 
necessarily  prevented  ito  execution.  Soon  after,  although  only  quaealor, 
4ke  obtained  the  government  of  Hither  Spain,  with  the  authority  of  pro- 
praetor, by  tbo  iatorsst  o£  Omasns,  who  wished  to  set  iiijii  up  to  uppoai- 
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turn  to  PompejT.  The  tenate  assented,  in  ^rder  to  have  so  dangerous 
a  citizen  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  oC  government.  Some  of  the  Sjianish 
cavalry,  however,  who  formed  pait  of  bis  train,  assassinated  him  soon 
afier  his  arrival  in  that  country.     Sallusi.  B.  C.  18,  aeq^. 

Plotios,  Lucius,  a  Roman  poet,  contemporary  with  Marios,  whose 
praises  ne  t»ang.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  with  tiie  Pio- 
tius,  who  was  born  at  Lugdunum,  and  who  was  the  first  that  taught 
Rhetoric  «t  Rome  in  the  lAtin  language-  In  this  he  was  very  success- 
ful, and  had  Cicero  among  bis  hearers.  Or.jnvArck.  H.-^Suei^K.  Clar. 
Jtket.  2.-^QuintU  2.  4,  iZ^Id.  d,  3,  143. 

PoMPBi0s,  Cneius,  son  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  and  the  well-known 
opponent  of  Caesar.  His  earlier  movements,  down  to  the  period  of  the 
Mithridatic  war,  have  been  &o  fully  detailed  in  the  notes  to  the  oration 
ou  the  Maiiilian  law,  as  not  to  need  recapitulation  here.  A  sketch  of 
his  charactor  will  be  ioaod  in  the  dialogue  on  the  life  and  writings  ^f 
Cicero. 

PowPBiUfl,  Quintns,  sumamed  Htpow^  an  individual  of  humble  origin, 
the  son,  acooiding  to  Plutarch,  of  a  dute-player.  He  attained,  however, 
■Ho  the  highest  honours  of  the  state,  and  was  consul,  A.  U.  C.  612,  and 
afterward  censor  with  Metellus  Macedonicus.  Or.  pro  Muren.  l.^In 
Verr.  5,  70.— de  Off.  3,  30.— Bn«/.  r^^^PUu^ch.  ApopfUh.  p.  200.— 
{Op.  ed.  ReUke,  vol.  6,  p.  755.) 

PoMPTiNus,  Caius,  a  praetor  during Cicero^s  consulship.  He  was  one 
of  the  officers  appointed  by  the  latter  to  arrest  the  Allobro|fian  ambassa- 
dors and  their  retinue.  On  the  expiration  of  his  praetorship,  Pomptinus 
obtained  the  ffovernroent  of  Gallia  Narbonjenais,  ^eiedXed  the  Allobrogef , 
who  had  revolted,  and  reduced  their  coijtntry  to  tranquillity,  for  which  he 
.  was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  Cieero  employed  him  m  one  of  his  lieu- 
tenants in  the  government  of  Cilicia,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  bravery.  SaUust,  B.  C.  45.— Cic  Or.  in  Cat.  8,  2 —Pro  FUe^. 
40.—^  prov.  Coiu.  13.— JMo  Catnus,  37,  47.— li.  39,  6b.-^Ep.  U 
Fam.  15,  4,  du:.  ^ 

PosTUMius,  Cneius,  one  of  the  assistant  accusers  (subtcriptores) 
against  Murena,  and  an  unsuccessful  applicant  for  the  praetorship  in  the 
consaUte  pf  Cicero.     Or.  pro  Muren.  27. 

PuBLicivs,  one  of  the  dissolute  companions  of  patiline.     Or.  in  Caf. 


RoeoXuf.     Vid.    Otho. 

RoscTus,  Qnintus,  a  celebrated  Roman  actor,  from  his.  surname  Gallas 
•apposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Gaol,  north  of  the  Po,  althoueh  edu- 
cated in  the  vicinity  of  Lanuvium  and  Alicia.  His  aetins  is  highly  com- 
mended by  Cicero,  who,  according  to  Plutarch,  studied  the  art  of  gestic- 
idation  under  him.  Valerius  Mazimos  informs  us,  that  Roscius  prac- 
tised with  the  utmost  care  the  most  trifling  gesture  which,  he  was  to 
mnke  in  public,  end  Cicero  relates,  that,  though  the  house  of  this  actof 
was  a  kind  of  school  where  good  performers  were  trained,  yet  Roscius 
declared  that  he  never  had  a  pupil  with  whom  he  was  completely  satis- 
fied. Roscins  died  about  62  B.  C.  Cic.  pro  Q.  Rote.  t.^N.  i>.  1, 86 
^JHm.  1,  86.— iVD  Ank.  6.--Fai.  Max.  .B»  l.^Mwcroh.  2, 10. 
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SATVKiif HVt,  lAicias,  a  tribane  of  the  commons,  and  violent  pavtisaa 
•f  Marios,  who  abetted  him  in  his  numeroos  misdeeds.  It  wse  Sator- 
ninnswhopropoeed  the  agrarian  law,  for  refasing  to  take  the  oath  pie- 
teribod  bv  which,  Metellus  was  sentenced  to  banishment.  He  it  was 
ako  that  hired  assassins  to  t«ke  awsy  the  Ufe  of  Ciios  Memmius,  when 
the  Utter  wss  seeking  the  consulship  B.  G.  102.  Mem'mius  fell  aofer 
■•peated  strokes  by  the  bludgeons  of  these  miscreants,  in  open  assemblf; 
and  the  motive  of  Saiorninus  in  causing  the  deed  to  be  perpetrated  was 
an  apprehension  lest  Memmius  wonld  opj^ose  him  in  his  evil  career.  At 
last,  DOwever,  atronff  measures  were  taken  asainst  him.  He  was  drirea 
into  the  capitol  with  his  adherents  {vid.  GuLueia)  where  he  was  com- 
pelled to  sttrrsnder.  On  coming  down  into  the  forum  he  was  put  to 
death.     Plmi.  Vit.  Mar.  80.— O^.  in  Cttt,  4, 2.— Or.  in  Cat.  1,  2. 

ScAusus,  Marcos  Aemilius,  a  Roman  nobleman,  of  great  ability,  who 
held  the  consulship  with  M.  Caecilius  Metelhis,  B.  G.  116.  He  tri- 
mnphed  over  the  Garni ;  and  made  the  road  from  Flacentia  to  Parma, 
hence  called  the  Aemilian  Wsy.  He  had  tKe  honour  of  being  appointed 
Prinicept  8enaiUM^  and  would  have  ranked  in  history  with  the  very  first 
charscters  of  the  Roman  state,  had  not  his  splendid  talents  beisn  tarnished 
by  cupidity.  •  Pliny  agrees  with  Sallust  in  giving  the  unfavourable  side 
of  the  picture.  On  the  other  hand,  Gicero  hi^ly  extols  his  vinues, 
abilities,  snd  achievements.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  Sallust 
endeavours  to  depreciate  the  merits  of  Scsurus,  because  the  latter  was  a 
member,  and  strong  advocate  for  the  power,  of  the  nobility ;  while  Gicero, 
on  the  other  handj  strives  for  this  same  reason  to  exalt  his  character. 
The  truth  undoubtedly  lies  between  either  extreme.  Scaurus  afterwi^ 
held  the  office  of  censor,  snd  the  consulship  a  second  time.  His  name 
often  occurs  in  the  ^writings  of  Gicero,  who  speaks  in  great  praise  of  a 
work  of  his,  in  three  books,  recording  the  principal  occurrences  and 
transactions  of  his  life.  The  orator  considers  it  equal  to  Xenophon's 
Cyroiiaedia.  SaUust.  B.  J.  Ib.—Cic.  de  Off.  1,  22.--Brtt/.  29.— P/m. 
H.  N.  83,  1.— QttiWt.'.  6,  12.— V«/.  Max.  3,  7, 8.— Ctc.  pro  Muren.  7. 

JSciPio,  Publius  Gomelius,  surnamed  Africanus  Major^  the  celebrated 
conooeror  of  Hannibal,  in  the  battle  of  Zama.  He  ir  only  alluded  to 
incidentally  by  Gicero,  in  the  course  of  this  volume. 

SciPio,  Publius  Gomelius,  surnamed  Atmdianus  from  having  been 
the  son  of  Paullus  Aemilius,  adopted  into  the  Scipio  line.  He  b  also 
known  by  the  additional  agnomen  of  Africanus  Aftnor,  from  bis  having 
destroyed  the  city  of  Garthage,  which  ended  the  third  Punic  war.  He 
was  likewise  the  conqueror  of  Numantia. 

Soino  NasIoa,  Publius  Gomelius,  son  of  Scipio  Nasica,  sunmroed 
C&rcuiium,  and  mtidson  of  the  Nasica,  who  was  pronounced  the  most 
virtuous  man  in  Rome.  He  held  the  consulship  with  D.  Brutus,  A.  U.  G 
615,  and  had  a  very  stormy  period,  having  come  into  collision  with  ths 
tribunes  of  the  commons,  and  been  imprisoned  by  them  along  with  his 
colleague.  His  private  character  stood  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  ths 
people,  that  he  was  the  first  and  probably  the  only  Roman  ever  chosen 
Pontifex  Maxim  us  without  being  present  at  the  time  of  election.  While 
holding  this  latter  dignity,  he  took  an  active  part  against  the  operations 
of  the  Gracchi,  and  headed  the  body  of  the  nobility  b%  whom  Tibarini 
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W9»  riun.  Some  even  aaeribed  fhe  death  of  the  Utter  to  Nasica^fl  owm 
hand.  The  ^lartisans  of  the  aiistocncy  el^Ited  the  deed,  while  their 
opponents  regarded  it  as  nothing  else  but  an  act  of  open  murder.  So 
highly  was  the  fury  of  the  multitude  excited,  that  Nasica  could  no  longer 
appear  in  public  without  being  exposed  to. their- invectives  and  even 
menaces.  A  public  prosecution  was  threatened,  and  as  sovereign  pontiff 
also  he  was  regarded  by  his  enemies  as  having  been  guilty  of  sacrilege. 
The  senate,  justly  alarmed  for  a  man,  whom  th&y  considered  a.beneiactoc 
to  the  state,  found  themselves  obliged  to  remove  him  from  Italy  This 
again  was  a  violation  of  the  pontifical  duties,  since  no  potuifex  maxtmics 
couU  ever  leave  Italy.  Nasica  was  sent,  however,  into  Asia,  under  the 
pretext  of  appeasinff  some  troubles  which  had  been  excited  in  Pergamus 
by  Aristonicus.  |m  did  not  live  long  in  this  honourable  exile,  but  died 
of  chagrin  A.  U.  C.  622.  Cicero  bestows  on  him  the  highest  eulogiums, 
and  declares  that  the  best  citisens  regarded  him  as  the  deliverer  of  his 
country.  VeUeius  Paterculus  also  praises  him  for  having,  preferred  the 
interests  of  hts  country  to  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  Tiberius  having  been 
his  own  cousin.  Ctc.  Brut.  22. — Or.  in  Cat.  1,  1. — Pro  Dom.  34.— 
De  Am.  l2.^De  Of.  1,  22.— Pro  Flacc.  3i:— Lte.  £j»i.  ^.^Piin. 
H.  N.  7, 12.— ra/.  Max.  0,14,  3.— Fd^.  PoJUrc.  2,  3, 1. 

SciPio,  iMcius  ComeUos,  sumamed  AnaJtuvm^  elder  brother  of  Afri* 
canus  Major,  enjoyed  during  life  a  degree  of  glory,  which  appears  to  have 
been  In  r^ity  but  little  more  than  a  reflection  from  the  brilliant  character 
of  the  conqueror  tof  Hannibal.  According  to  Polybius,  Lucius  Scipio 
was  not  a  iavourite  with  the  people,  but  the  historian  is  silent  respecting 
the  cause.  He  served  under  his  brother  in  Spain,  and  the  tender  union 
which  existed  between  them,  does  more  honour  perhaps  even  to  the  elder 
than  the  younger  brother,  since  it  shows  how  Uttle  susceptible  the  heart 
of  L6ciH8  was  of  any  feelmg  of  iealousy,  toward  one  so  far  his  superior 
although  younger  in  years.  .  Aner  distinguishing  himself  in  Spain,  he 
obtoined  the  praetorship  A.  U.  C.  561,  (B.  C.  194,)  and  the  consulate 
A.  U  C.  664.  In  this  latter  magistracy  he  was  sent  against  Antiochus, 
the  senate  having  given  him  the  char|ge  of  this  war,  on  his  brother  Afh- 
canus  promising  to  go  with  him  as  his  lieutenant.  Africanus,  however, 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  Asia,  wa^  taken  ill ;  or  more  probably,  being 
desirous  not  to  rob  his  brother  of.  any  sharo  in  the  glory  which  he  per- 
ceived v^as  to  be  easily  won  against  the  present  enemy,  he  affected  indis- 
position, and  remained  at  ^  distance  from  the  camp.  Lucius,  thus  left 
alone  to  command  the  Roman  army,  advanced  against  the  king,  attacked 
him  in  the  post  he  had  chosen,  and  in  a  decisive  victory,  dispersed  his 
numerous  forces.  This  battle  ended  the  war,  and  Lucius  on  his  return 
was  honoured  with  a  triumph  and  the  surname  of  Anatiau.  After  the 
death  of  Africanus,  he  was  violently  assailed  by  some  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  commons^  particularly  Cato  and  Petilius,  and  charged  with  having 
extorted,  or  else  received,  for  his  own  private  benefit,  large  sums  of 
money  from  Antiochus  and  his  subjects.  In  vain  he  protested  his  inno- 
cence ;  he  was  fined  four  millions  of  sesterces,  ordered  to  be  le(l  to  prison, 
and  was  now  in  the  act  of  being  conducted  thither,  when  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  the  father  of  the  Graeohi,  who  was  then  tribune,  interposed 
his  authority,  and  obtained  his  release.  His  effects,  however,  were  sold, 
but  the  comparatively  small  sum  obtained  from  them  was  a  triumphant 
answer  to  ths  chaige  made  against  him.    After  this,  the  eonqijeror  of 
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Antiochat  ptfted  nto  ^  obicinity  of  pn?ate  Ufa,  until  at  last  he  was 
sent  fts  aibitxator  to  settle  a  difference  wbich  had  aiisen  between  £aiiie* 
■as  and  Seleucos.  On  bis  return^'  the  people,  ashamed  of  their  formn 
severity,  bestowed  such  recompenaes  upon  him,  that  he  waa  enabled,  at 
hia  own  expenae,  to  celebrate  games  in  honour  of  his  victory  over  Antio- 
chua  The  year  of  his  -death  ia  unknown.  Or.  pro  Mur^.  14. — De 
firm,  ams,  %.^Brui,  47.— PW.  11,  l.^Plm.  H.  N.  33,  11.— Lt».  37, 
68.— A.  38,  65.— /d.   38.44. 

SsBTOMlua,  Quintua,  a  celebrated  Roman  commander.     He  distin* 

Kiahed  himaelf  at  first  at  the  bar,  bat  soon  quitted  this  profession  to 
low  the  career  of  arma.  Sertoriua  made  hia  first  campaign  ooder 
Caepio,  against  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  and  acted  against  tbe  same 
enemy,  under  Mariua.  Entering  Rome,  at  a  subsequent  period,  with  this 
latter  commander,  he  could  not  but  condemn  his  conduct,  when  he  mw 
him  fill  the  city  with  carnage  and  deflation.  The  acts  of  Sylla,  in  like 
manner,  met  with  his  severest  censure.  Proscribed  by  this  latter  iodi- 
vidoal,  he  fled  to  Spain,  about  78  B.C.,  and  maintained  bis  anthority 
for  a  long  time  in  that  country  by  his  valour  and  address.  Here  he  soon 
found  himself  surrounded  by  a  numerous  body  of  Romans,  whom  Um 
cruelty  of  Sylla  had  driven  from  home.  In  imitation  of  the  ^vemment 
•atabliahed  at  Rome,  ho  formed  a  aenate  out  of  these  illuatnous  esles, 
and  presided  over  it  in  capacity  of  consul.  £very  efK«rt  was  also  made 
by  him  to  civllixe  the  native  tribes,  public  schools  were  established,  and 
the  young  Spaniards  of  the  higher  class  of  fatnihes  were  instructed  in  all 
the  arts  of  Greece  and  Rome.  In  ordet  to  atrengtfaen  his  ascendancy 
over  the  lower  orders,  he  called  in  the  aid'  of  superstition,  and  pretended 
to  have,  in  a  w^ite  fawn,  which  he  said  had  been  given  him  by  Diana,  a 
sure  means  of  communication  with  the  gods,  sod  the  organ  4>f  their  will. 
The  Romans,  alarmed  at  the  progress  made  t»y  Seitorios,  eierted  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  overthrow  his  power.  Four  armies,  however,  sent 
in  succession  sgainst  him,  were  defeated,  end  even  Pompey  himself  had 
but  little  of  which  to  boast.  Metellus  also,  who  had  been  despatched  to 
co-operate  with  Pompey  found  himself  foiled  and  baffled,  and  though 
after  uniting  their  forces,  they  aucceeded  in  defeating  Sertoriua  at  Saguo- 
tnm,  yet  a  short  time  after,  he  was  as  powerful  and  active  an  opponent 
as  ever.  Mithridates,  of  Pontus,  now  formed  a  league  with  Sertoriua^ 
by  which  he  eng^aged  to  supply  him  with  3000  Ulents  and  forty  galleys^ 
and  to  cede  to  him  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia.  Their  plan  was  to  attack 
the  empire  simultaneously  on  the  east  and  west.  This  treaty  in^ired 
the  Romans  with  fresh  alarm,  and  the  most  vigorous  effotts  were  made 
to  crush  the  enemy  in  Spain.  Private  treachery,  however,  waa  more 
successful  than  their  arms,  and  the  assassination  of  Sertoriua  by  the  band 
of  Perpema,  one  of  his  own  officers,  delivered  Rome -from  one  of  her 
most  formidable  foes.  Sertorius  merits  the  greatest  praises  for  his  dis- 
interestedness and  love  of  justice,  and  in  military  talente  deserves  to  be 
ranked  above  all  his  contemporaries.  VetL  Paitre.  2,  29,  teq.-^FIor, 
8,  21.-r-Va/.  Max.  1,  2.— P/«**.  VU.  Sert.,  dws. 

ServilTus,  Caius,  Vid.  Ahala. 

SxRviLius,  Publius,  sumamed  Isauricut^  from  his  conquest  of  Isanria, 
aeld  the  consulship  B.  C.  79.  He  was  one  of  the  advocates  of  the 
Manilian  law.     Or.  pro  ManU.  L.  28.— Zn  Verr.  1,  21.— -4^.  2,  19, 

^xifirs,  Pttblins,  was  quaestor  to  the  consul  Antonius  in  Macedonia. 
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Sextiua  also  filled  the  office  of  tribane,  and  while  acting  in  thia  capacity^ 
gvaa  very  instrmnental  in  procuring  Cicero*a  recall  from  baniahment.  An 
accusation  was  afterward  brought  againct  him,  which  waa  in  fact  a  con- 
•eqnence  of  hia  interposition  in  favouf  of  the  illuatrioua  exile ;  for,  whoa 
about  to  propose  his  recall  to  the  people,  he  waa  violently  attacked  by 
the  Clodian  taction,  and  left  for  dead  in  the  atreet.  Hia  enemiea,  how- 
ever, though,  obviously  the  aggressors,  accused  him  of  violence  and  of 
exciting  a  tumult.  Against  Siia  charge  he  was  defended  by  Cicero  in 
one  of  the  longest  and  most  elaborate  of  his  biiangues ;  which  has 
moreover  come  down  to  our  timea.^  Or.  in  Cat.  1,  8. — Ep.  ad  Fam.  1, 
9. — Or.  fro  Sext. 

SiLlNua,  Decimus  Junius,  held  the  office  of  consul  with  Licinius 
Murena,  B.  C.  64.  They  aucceeded  Cicero  and  Antoniua.  Being  con- 
suls elect,  when  the  case  of  Catiline  and  hia  associatea  came  before  the 
senate,  Silanus  waa  asked  his  opinion  first,  respecting  the  punishment 
of  those  who  had  been- arrested,  and  was  in  favour  of  their  being  put  to 
death.  Subsequently,  however,  he  emlnaced  the  opinion  of  Tiberiua 
Nero,  who  was  for  strengthening  the  gpaida  and  adjourning  over  the 
debate  to  another  day.     SaUust.  B.  C.  60. 

SiLVANUs,  the.  author  of  the  Plautiau  law.     Vid.  Legal  Index. 

Statilius,  Lucius,  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Catiline.  Or.  in  Cat. 
3,3. 

Stlla,  Lucius  Cornelius,  a  Roman  nobleman,  who  aerved  at  first 
under  Marius.  His  activity  and  address  contributed  greatly  to  bring  the 
Jog^thine  war  to  a  successful  termination.  Mariua  became,^  at  last,  jeal- 
ous of  Sylla*8  merit,  and  hence  originated  that  quarrel  between  them 
.which  was  produc^ve  of  the  most  enormous  cruelties,  and  contributed  to 
the  final  extinction  of  Roman  liberty.  Being  sent  to  Asia,  to  restrain  the 
power  of  Mithridates,  though  under  a  different  pretext,  he  proved  him- 
self both  a  brave  soldier  and  an  able  general.  On  his  return,  he  dis- 
played his  miUtary  talents  to  great  advantage  in  the  Social  war.  So 
strongly,  were  his  soldiers  attached  to  him,  that  when  two  tribunes  were 
sent  to  take  command  of  hia  army,  and  give  it  to  Marius,  they  stoned 
them  to  death.  Marius,  in  revenge,  put  Sylla*s  friends  in  the  city  to  the 
sword,  upon  which  the  latter  marched  to  Rome,  and  compelled  Marius  to 
flee.  The  horrid  proscription  now  began.  A  price  was  set  upon  the 
head  of  Marius,  but  be  effected  his  escape.  Sylla  then  set  put  a^inst 
Mithridates,  defeated  his  armies  under  different  generals,  and  concluded 
a  peace  with  him  on  very  advantageous  terras.  Marius  and  Cinna  hav- 
ing butchered  many  of  Sylla*s  friends  at  Rome,  he  returned  to  Italy  to 
avenge  their  deaths.  On  his  arrival,  his  conduct  was  marked  by  clein- 
ency  and  moderation  ;  but  no  sooner  were  his  enemies  wholly  within  his 
power,  than  he  committed  the  most  enormous  and  barbarous  acts  of 
cruelty.  To  aggrandise  himself,  to  exalt  the  patricians,  and  to  glut  his 
desire  of  revenge  upon  his  enemies,  induced  Sylla  to  assume  the  reins 
oi  absohite  government.  He  corrected  the  abuses  introduced  by  popular 
a|id  unprincipled  demagogues,  restored  the  ancient  laws,  and  enacted 
many  that  were  salutary  and  beneficial.  Still,  tyranny  marked  his  whole 
conduct,  and  rendered  his  administration  a  scene  of  tenor,  by  his  {Per- 
sonal enmities  and  insufferable  despotism.  Desire  of  revenge  was  a 
stronger,  passion  in  the  mind  of  Sylla  tljan  love  of  power.  After  slutting 
his  yengeaticG  with  the  blood  of  thousands,  and  govenmig  with  despotio 
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mtbonty  for  dme  yean,  he  remied  the  reine  tl  power,  and  fired  mi- 
ditturbed  as  a  private  citizen.  He  died  in  great  torment  of  the  morhua 
^edicuUris,  in  the  60th  year- of  his  age,  about  78,  B.  G.  The  perpetual 
nitozication  to  which  he  bad  recoarae,  to  avoid  the  horrors  i>f  a  guilty 
conscience,  contributed  to  hasten  his  death.     Plui,  ViL  Syll. 

Sylla,  Cornelius  Faustus,  son  of  the  preceding,  followed  the  party 
of  Pompey,  joined  Cato  in  Africa  after  the  battle  of  Pharsa1ia,.and  was 
pot  to  death  by  Caesar  after  the  battle  of  Thapsus.  Lh.  Efit.  114. — 
CU.  in  Vai.  ZZ.—PUn,  H.  y.  19,  I. 

SuLPioiua,  Caitts,  held  the  praetorshipwhfle  Cicero  was  consul.  Olr. 
in  Cat.  3,  3. 

SuLPicius,  Sorvius,  an  eminent  Roman  lawyer,  the  accuser  of  Mo- 
rena,  and  his  competitor  in  suing  for  the  consulship.  He  was  afterward 
conaul  with  M.  Marcellus,  and  on  laying  down  this  office  obtained  the 
government  of  Achaia.  In  the  civil  contest  be  sided  with  Caesar.  Wto 
Eave  an  elegant  epistle  of  his  remaining,  in  whibh  he  seeks  to  console 
Cicero  for  the  loss  of  his  daughter  ToUia.  Or.  pv  Muren,  3. — Ep.  ad 
Fam.  8,  e.-^Jlnd.  4,  8,  se^.^Ev.  ad  Ait.  9,  19,  &c. 

SuLPicins,  Servius,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  one  of  the  assistant 
accuaera  of  Mviena.  He  was  tribune  of  the  commons,  A.  U.  C.  706. 
Or.  jMv  JfWren* 

T. 

THBOPHAirBs,  a  Greek  historian,  a  native  of  Mitylene,  rery  intiUMto 
with  Pompey,  whose  life  he  wrote,  and  who  on  his  account  granted  great 
privileges  to  the  Mityleneans.  It  waa  in  accordance  with  ihe  advice  of 
TheoiHianes,  that  Pompey  betook  himself  to  Egypt,  after  the  battle  of 
Phar^ia.  Or,  fro  Arch.  10.— Kett.  Patere.  2,  IS.—Pfti/.  Vii.  Pemp, 
^'Taiit.  Ann.  6,  18. 

TiomiicBs,  kinff  of  Armenia,  B.  C.  96 — 60,  of  the  fuwdj  of  Artaxia, 
and  son-in-law  of  Mithridates  the  Great.  He  was  defeated  by  Lufcollns, 
and  bis  capital  uken.  Tigra&es  subsequently  obtained  p§ace  from  Pomt- 
pey  on  the  most  humiliating  terms.  .  Or.  fro  ManU.  L:  2.-^Val.  Mas, 
5,  l.^VeU.  Patere.  2,  d3.-Vtft<tn.  40,  V—Plut,  Vtt.  LueuU.'--Id, 
Vtt.  Pomp. 

ToNoiLius,  one  of  the  dissolute  accomplices  of  Catilme.  Or.  m 
C«.  a,  2.    ' 

ToKQUlTus,  liuciris,  was  consul  with  Cotta.  A.  U.  C.  689..  He  oo- 
tained  the  province  of  Macedonia,  through  the  aid  of  Cicero,  and  was 
honoured  by  the  aenate  with  Uie  title  of  Imperator.  Or.  m  Cat.  3,  8.-«> 
Agr.  2,  17.— In  Pit.  19,  &c. 

TaiARivs,  'one  6f  the  lieutenants  of  LnculHis,  in  the  Mithridatie  waa 
Being  informed,  on  one  occasion,  of  the  approcich  of  LucuUos,  and  beifef^ 
deairous  of  seizing  the  victory  which  he  thought  perfectly  secure,  he 
hazarded  and  lost  a  great  battle.  Above  seven  thousand  Romans  Were 
lolled,  among  whom  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  centurions  and  twenty-fotir 
tribunes.     Mithridates  likewise  lock  his  camp.    FbU.  Vii.  LiUuU.  86l 

TvBEso,  ijuintua  Aelius,  nephew  on  thehalf-sister^s  side  to  Afiricaima 
the. younger.  He  was  atta<^ied  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoic  tact,  and 
displayed  his  fimmesa  on  one  occasion,  in  deciding  against  Afticabaa^ 
whe»a  case  in  mbach  that  iUnstrious  individual  was  a  party,  had  eons 
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before  him  as  judge.  He  signalized  himself  also  by  his  zeal  against 
Caiua  Gracchus,  and  prepared  some  harangues  against  him.  Or.  pro 
Muren.  36. — Consult  note  20,  page  137,  and  note  3,  page  128. 


^  TJMBRtNUs,  Publius,  a  freedman,  who  engaged  in  the  oonspmcy  of 
Catiline,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the  ambassadors  of  the  AUo- 
broges  to  take  part  in  that  afiair.  He  was  committed  to  prison  on  the 
discovery  of  the  plot,  and  most  probably  punished  with  death.  SaUusL 
B.  C.  40. 


VoLTURcitrSt  Lncius,  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Catiline,  who  under- 
took, along  wilh  C.  Cornelius,  to  murder  Cicero  at  his  own  house.  The 
consul  was  apprised  of,  his  danger  by  Curius,  through  Fulvia,  and  they 
were  refused  admittance.  Sallust  calls  Yargunteius  a  senator,  whereas 
Cicero  says  they  were  both  knights.  Yargunteius,  probably,  though  a 
senator,  was  of  equestrian  origin.     Sallust,  B,  C.  28. — Or.  in  Cai.  1, 4^ 


ZsNO,  the  famous  founder  of  the  Stoic  sect,  was  bom  at  Citium,  m 
Cyprus.  He  came  to  Athens  when  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  first 
attended  the  lectures  of  Crates  the  Cynic.  He  afterward  passed  to  the 
schools  of  Xenocrates  and  Diodorus  Chronus,  and  finally  to  that  of  Po- 
lemo.  Having  made  himself  master  of  the  tenets  of  others,  Zeno  deter- 
mined to  become  the  founder  of  a  new  sect.  The  place  which  he  made 
choice  of  fojf  his  school,  was  called  the  Poeeile,  {UoiKiX/i)  or  **  Painted 
*Porch,"  a  public  portico  so  called  from  the  pictures  of  Peiygnotus  and 
other  eminent  painters  with  which  it  was  adorned.  This  portico,  which 
was  the  most  famous  in  Athens,  was  called,  by  way  of  excellence,  Lro&f 
or  "  the  Porch,"  and  hence  the  followers  of  Zeno  were  called  Stoics, 
i.  e.  **  men  of  the  porch."  Zeno  lived  to  the  extreme  age  of  ninety- 
eight,  and  at  last,  in  consequence  of  an  accident,  voluntanly  put  an  end 
to  his  life.  As  he  was  walking  out  of  his  school,  he  fell  down,  and  broke 
one  of  his  fingers ;  upon  which  he  was  so  much  affected  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  infirmity,  that,  striking  the  earth,  he  said,  '*  Why  am  I  thus  im- 
portuned 1  I  obey  thy  summons  ;"  and  immediately  went  home  and 
strangled  himself.  He  died  B.  C.  264. — The  Stoic  philosophy  was  as 
it  were  of  heterogeneous  origin,  its  founder  having  attended  upon  many 
eminent  preceptors,  and  havmg  compiled  his  system  out  of  their  various 
tenets.  Cicero  says,  that  Zeno  was  not  so  much  an  inventor  of  new 
opinions,  as  o[  new  terms.    Enfield.  Hist.  Philos.  vol.  1,  p.  815,  seqq, 
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AcRAf  A,  I.  A  countiy  of  the  Peloponnesus,  lying  along  the  Sinus 
Cohnthiacus,  to  the  norUi  of  Elis  and  Arcadia.  It  gave  name  to  the 
famous  Achaean  league,  of  later  Grecian  history. — 11.  A  Roman  proy« 
ince,  embracing,  besides  Achaia  proper,  all  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
together  with  all  the  country  norm  of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  excepting 
Thessaly,  Epirus  and  Macedonia.  This  province  was  formed  after  the 
fall  of  Corinth  and  the  destruction  of  the  Achaean  league. 

AsoAEUM  Mare,  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  lay  between 
Greece  ami  Asia  Minor;  now  the  Archipelago.  The  modern  name 
appears  to  ne  formed  from  Egio  Pelago^  which  is  itself  a  corruption  of 
A-iyaTop  iriKayos. 

.  Aetolia,  a  country  of  Greece,  to  the  east  of  Acarnania.  Aetolia  first 
began  to  acquire  a  degree  of  importance  among  the  other  states  of 
Greece,  after  having  repelled  the  formidable  Gallic  irruption,  when  these 
barbarians  had  penetrated  into  its  territories.  It  is  rarely,  however^  that 
history  has  to  record  achievements,  or  acts  of  policy,  honourable  to  the 
Aetolians.  Unjust,  rapacious,  and  without  faith  or  religion,  they  attached 
themselves  to  whatever  side  the  hope  of  gain  and  plunder  allured  them. 
The  Aetolians  are  memorable  in  Grecian  history  for  having  afforded  the 
Romans,  by  their  alliance,  the  first  opportunity  of  interfering  in  the  affairs 
of  Greece.  They  perceived  their  error  when  it  was  too  late,  and  fell 
with  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  under  the  yoke  of  Rome. 

Allobrooes,  a  people  of  Gaul,  between  the  Isara,  or  Isere^  and  the 
Rhodanus,  or  Rhone,  in  the  country  answering  to  Dauphini,  Pudmontf 
and  Savoy.  Their  chief  city  was  Vienna,  now  Vienne,  on  the  left  banl^ 
of  the  Rhodanus,  thirteen  miles  below  Lugdunum,  or  Lyons.  They 
were  reduced  beneath  the  Roman  sway  by  Fabius  Maximus,  who  was 
hence  honoured  with  the  surname  of  AUobrogicua.  Their  name  is  said  to 
mean  "  Highlanders,"  from  M,  **  high,'*  and  Broga,  "  land."  (Thierry, 
Hist,  des  GatUoiSt  vol.  2,  p.  168,  seqq. — Adelung,  Mithridates,  voL 
2,  p.  60.) 

^  Amzsus,  a  city  of  Pontus,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  northwest  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Iris.     It  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Milesians, 
was  the  largest  city  in  Pontus  next  to  Sinope  and  was  made  by  Phar* 
naces  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom.    It  is  now  called  Samtoan, 
4«^  48* 
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ANnocHf  A,  a  celebrated  city  of  Syria,  built  by  Seleocus  Nicator,  m 
memory  of  his  father  Aatiochus,  and  deriving  its  name  from  him.  It  was 
situate  on  the  river  Orontes,  about  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  was 
equidistant  from  Constantinople  and  Alexandria,  being  about  700  miles 
Irpm  each.  It  is  now  Aniaiia,  and  has  suffered  severely  in  modem 
times  from  earthquakes. 

Apknnini,  a  large  cham  of  mountains,  branching  off  from  the  mari- 
time Alps,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa,  running  diagonally  from  the 
Ligurian  gulf  {ChUf^  Oenoa)  to  the  Adriatic,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ancona, 
thence  continuing  nearly  pandlel  with  the  latter  gulf,  as  far  as  the  pro- 
montory of  Garganus,  and  again  inclining  to  the  Mare  Inferum,  tUl  it 
finally  terminates  in  the  promontory  of  I^ucopetra  at  Rhegium.  The 
Apennines  may  be  equal  in  length  to  670  miles. 

Appii  Forum,  Vid,  Forum  Appii. 

Appia  Via,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Roman  roads,  both  on  account 
of  its  length,  and  the  difficulties  which  it  was  necessary  to  overcome  in 
its  construction.  It  was  hence  called  the  "  Queen  of  the  Roman  Ways," 
Regina  KutrMin,  {Stat.  Sylv.  2,  S.)  According  to  Livy  (9,  89)  it  was 
made  by  the  censor  Appios  Caeeus,  and  at  first  was  only  laid  down  as 
far  as  Capua,  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles.  From 
Capua  it  was  subsequently  carried  on  to  Beneventora,  and  ^finaUy  to 
Brondisium,  when  this  port  became  the  great  place  of  resort  for  those 
who  were  desirous  of  crossing  over  into  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  This 
latter  part  of  the  Appian  way  is  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by 
the  consul  Appios  Claudius  Pulcher,  grandson  of  Caeeus,  A.  U.  C.  504, 
woA  to  have  been  completed  by  another  consul,  of  the  same  fa(|iily,  thirty- 
six  years  after.  According  to  Eustace,  such  parts  of  the  Appian  Way, 
as  have  escaped  destruction,  show  few  traces  of  wear  and  decay  after  a 
a  duration  of  two  thousand  years  and  upward.  The  same  writer  states 
the  average  breadth  of  the  road  in  question  at  from  18  to  22  feet 
iEu»taee,  Class.  Tour.  vol.  3,  p.  177.) 

Arhbnia,  a  large  country  of  Asia,  answering  neariy  to  the  modem 
Tureomania ;  lying  southeast  of  mount  Caucasus,  and  comprehending 
the  Turkish  pachalics  of  Erte  Raum,  Kars^  and  Van,  and  also  the  Per- 
sian province  of  Iran  or  Erivan.  It  was  a  rouffh,  mountainous  country, 
having  Caucasus  in  part  for  its  northern  boundary,  and  being  traversed 
by  branches  of  mount  Taurus.  The  climate  was  cold,  the  soil  only 
moderately  fertile,  and  better  fitted  for  grazing  than  fbr  agriculture.-^ 
Armenia  Minor  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  and  rorraed  origi 
nally  part  of  Cappadocia. 

AeiA<  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  ancient  world.  The  name  was  ap- 
plied by  Homer,  and  Herodotus,  to  a  district  of  Lydia  watered  by  the 
Cayster.  As  their  geographical  knowledge  of  the  continent  increased, 
l^e  Greeks  extended  the  appellation  to  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
eventually  to  the  other  extensive  countries  of  the  cast.  When  the  Ro- 
man writers  refer  to  Asia,  specially,  they  mean  the  Roman  province  in 
Asia  Minor,  containing  Mysia,  Lydia,  Caria,  and  Phry«a. 

AuRELiA  Vu,  a  Roman  road,  which  followed  the  wnole  length  of  the 
Etrurian  and  Ligurian  coasts,  and  led  into  Crsul  by  the  Alpes  Maritimae. 
It  was  made  by  the  consul  Anrelius,  about  606  A.  U.  C,  and  from  him 
was  called  Via  Aurelia.  It  seems  to  have  been  laid  down  in  the  first 
instance  fiom  Romo  to  Pisa,  from  which  point  it  wasstibsequently  con 
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tinned  usider  the  name  of  the  Vim  Aemilia,  hy  the  eonral  AemOioi 
ScauTus,  as  &r  as  Vada  Sabata :  here  it  left  the  coast,  and  led  as  far  as 
Dertona,  now  Toriona.  At  a  later  period,  however,  it  was  carried  along 
the  coast  to  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  even  be^nd  them  into  Gaul  as  far 
as  Arelate,  now  4rl€» ;  when  the  name  of  Via  Aorelia,  as  we  find  from 
the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  was  commonly  used  to  designate  the  route 
between  that  city  and  Rome.  Crfoner**  An&.  Italy ^  vol  1,  p.  35,  Mjf 
—Compare  GeWM  Rome  and  its  Vieinihf,  vol.  S,  p.  68. 

B. 

3iT9TidA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
£uzine,  on  the  south  by  Phrygia,  on  the  east  by  Paphlagonia  and  pai$ 
of  Galatia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  ProponUs  and  Mysia.  It  was  a  well- 
watered  and  fruitful  country.  The  earlier  name  was  Bebrycia ;  the 
Bithyni,  from  Thrace,  ^ve  it  the  appellation  of  Bithynia. 

Bospoiius,  a  name  given  in  ancient  geography  to  two  straits,  known 
as  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  and  Cimmerian  Bosporus.  The  former  of 
these  is  now  the  straits  of  Constantinople ;  «nd  the  latter  the  straits  of 
JenicaU.  The  name  is  thought  to  indicate  the  passage  of  aericulturai 
knowledge  from  east  to  west,  \&96i  ir6pos,  i.  e.  **  the  passa^  of  the  ox.'') 

BRDNmsiDM,  a  celebrated  city  on  the  coast  of  Apulia,  in  the  territoiy 
of  the  Calabri.  By  the  Greeks  it  was  called  B^svr£aiov,  a  w<Mrd  which  in 
the  Messapian  laneu^ge  signified  a  stag's  h^aid,  firom  the  resemblance 
which  its  different  harbours  and  creeks  Iwre  to  the  antlers  of  that  animal. 
The  advantageous  situation  of  its  harbour,  for  communicating  with  the 
opposite  coast  of  Ghreece,  naturally  rendered  Brundisium  a  place  of  great 
resort,  and  it  soon  became  a  formidable  rival  to  Tarentum.  In  Roman 
times  it  was>  the  usual  place  of  embarkation  for  Greece  and  Asia.  Here 
the  Appian  Way  ended.    The  modern  name  of  the  place  is  Brindisi, 

Q. 

Caieta,  a  town  and  harbour  of  Latium,  southeast  of  the  promontorf 
of  Circeii.  The  Roman  poets  fabled  that  Cai^ta,  nurse  of  Aeneas,  was 
buried  here,  whence  the  name  of  the  place.  According  to  Strabo,  how- 
ever, it  comes  from  9.  Laconian  term,  M'tdTTaf  denoting  a  hollow  or  cav- 
ity, in  allusion  perhaps  to  a  receding  of  the  shore  in  this  quarter.  It  M 
now  Gaetm.  The  harbour  of  Caieta  was  considered  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  commodious  in  Italy. 

Campus  Mastius,  a  laige  plain  without  the  city  of  Rome,  where 
martial  sports  and  exercises  were  performed,  and  assemblies  of  the  people 
often  held.  At  the  present  day  it  forms  the  principal  situation  of  modem 
Rome,  and  according  to  modern  authorities  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Pin- 
cian,  Quirinal,  and  Capitoline  hills.  Burgess,  Antiquities  of  Rome,  voL 
1,  p.  59. 

Ca^fabocia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ga» 
latia  and  Pontus,  east  by  the  Euphrates,  south  by  CiUcia,  and  west  bf 
Phrygia.  Its  eastern  part  was  called  Armenia  Minor.  The  GappadcH 
ciana  were  regarded  as  of  a  dull  and  submissive  disposition,  and  their 
moral  character  did  not  rank  very  highly. 
,  Cart^aoo,  a  celebrated  comiaercial  city  of  Aficioa,  and  the  rival,  for 
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«  Jong  period,  of  di0  Romui  power.  It  was  fonndtd  by  a  colony  from 
Tyre,  aocopding  to  the  cominoa  accoant,  B.  C.  878.  The  Greeks  called 
it  K,a(ixtif>¥^  aiid  the  inhabitants  Kapx^^*^*'  '^^  name  of  the  city  in 
Punic  was  Car<Asi(a,  or  Carika  Htuiatk,  i.  e.  "  the  new  city,*'  in  con- 
tia-disiioction  perhaps  to  the  old  or  parent  city  of  Tyn.  Carthage  was 
situate  on  a  ueninsula*  in  the  recess  of  a  spacioiis  bay,  formed  by  the 
pioinOBtoxy  Hermaeooi,  now  Cape  Bon,  on  the  east,  and  that  of  ApoUo, 
Cape  Zibbt  on  the  weaL  The  river  Baffiadas  flows  into  the  bay,  be- 
tween the  remains  of  Utica  and  the  peninsula.  The  modern  name  of  this 
river  is  the  Meierda.  Being  an  inandating  stream,  like  the  Nile,  it  has 
caused  many  changes  in  the  bay.  The  circuit  of  Carthage  was  23  miles, 
and  when  it  was  set  on  fire  l^  the  Romans,  at  the  close  of  the  third 
Punic  war,  it  burnt  for  seventeen  days.  Julius  Caesar  planted  a  small 
colony  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage.  Augustus  sent  three  thoasand  men 
thither,  and  built  a  city  at  a  small  distance  from  the  spot  on  which  the 
ancient  place  had  stood,  thus  avoiding  the  ill  effecta  of  the  imprecations, 
which  had  heen  pronounced  by  the  B^mans,  according  to  custom,  at  the 
time  of  its  destruction,  against  those  who  should  rebuild  it.  This  later 
Carthage  was  taken  by  (^nseric,  A.  D.  439,  and  it  was  for  more  than  a 
century  theseat  of  the  Vandal  power  in  Africa.  It  was  at  last  destroyed 
by  the  Saracens,  during  the  caUphate  of  Abdel  Melek,  towards  the  end 
of  the  seventh  century,  and  but  very  few  traces  of  it  now  remain. 

Chii,  the  natives  of  the  island  of  Chios,  now  Scio»  It  was  sitaate  m 
the  Aegean  sea,  between  Lesbos  and  Samoa,  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  was  probably  once  connected  with  the  main  land,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  strait  only  three  leagues  wide.  The  wine  of  this  island 
waa  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  ancients  ;  its  marble  also  was  in  much 
repute.  Modem  Scto,  until  the  late  dreadful  ravages  of  the  Turks,  con- 
tamed  115,000  inhabiUnU,  nearly  all  Greeks,  and  was  the  best  cuHivaled 
and  moat  flourishing  island  in  the  Archipelago. 

CiLiciA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  seacoast,  south  of  Cappa- 
docia  and  Lycaonia.  It  was  surrounded  inland  by  steep  and  rugged 
mountains,  so  that  a  few  men  might  defend  it  against  a  whole  army,  there 
being  but  three  narrow  passes  leading  into  it.  The  country  was  divided 
into  rugged  and  level  Cilicia,  (Traehsa  and  Campestris.)  The  former 
was  subeeouently  considered  as  a  termination  of  Isauria.  The  latter 
was  one  of^  the  most  fruitful  provinces  of  Asia>  excepting  the  western 
part,  which,  however,  though  barren,  was  famed  for  its  horses.  Cilicia 
was  the  main  seat  of  the  tormidable  piratical  power,  which  was  finally 
crushed  by  Pompcy,  after  having  afforded  so  much  trouble  to  the  Ro- 
mans and  been  the  occasion  of  so  much  disgrace  to  them. 

CiMBRi,  a  German  nation,  supposed  to  have  been  descended  from  the 
Asiatic  Cimmerians,  and  oecupymg  what  was  called  Chefsonesus  Cim- 
brica,  now  Jutland.  About  113,  B.  C,  the  Cimbri,  leaving  their  terri- 
tories, which  were  both  narrow  and  barren,  and  beinj^  joined  by  the 
Teu  tones,  or  rather  by  several  German  nations,  under  this  general  name, 
moved  through  the  intervenmg  countries,  entered  and  overran  Gaul,  and 
defeated  four  Roman  armiea  in  succession.  Marius  at  last,  in  his  second 
consulship,  was  chosen  to  carry  en  the  war.  He  met  the  Teutones  at 
Aquae  Sextiae,  in  Gaul,  and  after  a  bloody  engagement,  \efi  20,000  of 
the  enemy  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  took  90,000  prisonere.  The 
Cimbri,  who  had  fonned  another  army^  had  already  penetirated  into  Italy, 
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where  tbey  were  net  st  the  riTor  Athesis,  by  Marins  md  his  colleague 
Gstulus,  a  year  after.  An  engagement  ensaed,  and,  if  we  believe  an- 
cient accounts,  140,000  were  slain.  Those  who  escaped  the  sword  of 
Marius  settled  in  that  part  of  the  Alps  called  Sette  Commune^  where  their 
descendants  still  retain  the^Teutonic  langnage,  and  a  traditional  account 
of  their  origin.  They  keep  themselves  quite  separate  from  the  surround- 
ing states,  by  which  means  they  have  preserved  the  language  of  their 
ancestors,  in  a  sreat  degree,  uncorrupted.  The  late  kin^  of  Denmark 
Tisited  these  Alpine  Cimbrians,  and  readily  conversed  with  them  when 
both  parties,  speaking  their  native  language  understood  each  other. 

Colchis,  a  country  of  Asia,  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  is  now  in  part  Mingrelia.  According  to  Strabo,  it  was  a 
productive  country.  Its  linen  manufacture  was  in  high  repute.  Colchis 
was  famous  for  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  and  for  having  been  the 
native  country  of  Medea. 

CottOPHONir,  the  inhabitants  of  Colophon,  a  city  of  Ionia,  near  the  sea, 
northwest  of  Ephesus.  The  Colophonians  were  famed  for  their  cavalry, 
and  so  excellent  in  fact  were  they,  that  they  generally  turned  the  scale 
on  the  side  on  which  they  fought,  and  hence  the  proverb,  Ko\o<pS»a  im- 
rtOivat,  "  to  add  a  Colophonian,"  i.  e.  to  put  the  finishing  hand  to  an 
affair.  This  was  one  of  tiie  places  that  claimed  to  have  given  birth  to 
Homer. 

CoMlKA,  a  town  of  Pontus,  on  the  Iris,  south  east  of  Amasea,  now 
Almaiu.  There  wis  another  place  of  the  same  name  in  Cappadocia,  on 
the  Sams,  now  El  Botian.  Both  were  famous  fer  temples  of  Bcllona, 
but  especially  the  latter  of  the  two.  Strabo  makes  the  goddess  wor- 
«hippea  at  these  places  to  have  been  Venus ;  and  Procopius,  the  Tauric 
Disns.  The  teniple  of  the  Cappadocian  Comana,  which  was  famed  for 
its  riches,  was  plundered  br  Mark  Antony.  Each  place  is  said  to  have 
had  6000  ministers,  of  both  sexes,  and  the  high  priest  was  next  in  au- 
thority to  the  monarch  of  the  land,  and  was  generally  a  member  of  the 
foyal  family. 

CoKiNTHVs,  a  celebrated  city  of  Greece,  situate  on  the  isthmus  of  the 
same  name.  Commanding  by  its  position  the  Ionian  and  Aegean  seas, 
and  holding  as  it  were  the  Keys  of  the  Peloponnesus,  Corinth,  from  the 
pre-eminent  advantages  of  its  situation,  was  already  the  seat  of  opulence 
and  the  arts  while  the  rest  of  Greece  was  sunk  in  comparative  obscurity 
and  barbarism.  The  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  attained  to  the  high- 
est perfection  here,  and  rendered  this  city  the  ornament  of  Greece,  until 
it  was  stripped  by  the  rapacity  of  its  Roman  conquerors.  After  its  over- 
throw by  Mummius,  Corinth  remained  for  many  years  m  ruins,  until 
Julius  Caesar,  not  long  before  his  death,  sent  a  numerous  colony  thither, 
by  which  it  was  once  more  raised  firom  its  fallen  state.  It  became  sub- 
sequently once  more  a  large  and  flourishing,  city. — Corinth  was  famed 
for  its  harboun,  of  which  it  had  three,  Lechaeum  on  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
and  Cenchreae  and  Sehoenos  on  the  Saronic. — ^This  city  was  celebrated 
for  what  was  termed  the  *'  Corinthian  brass,*'  a  metallic  mixture  nearly 
resembling  auriehaleum.  The  comnMm  account  is,  that  when  Corinth 
was  destroyed  by  the  Romans;  all  the  metals  Ihat  were  in  the  city  melted 
and  mixed  together  during  the  conflagration,  add  formed  the  composition 
in  queatum.  Kbproth  aM  others  very  properly  reject  the  whole  account 
aa  &bulou8. 
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CoRDUBA,  now  CcrioHL,  a  city  of  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  river  Baetuk. 
It  was  the  native  place  of  both  the  Senecaa  and  of  Lucan. 

Crbta,  now  Candid^  one  of  the  largeat  ialanda  of  the  Mediterranean, 
lying  to  the  south  of  all  the  Cycladea.  Crete  was  famous  for  ita  code 
of  laws,  the  gift  of  Minos,  from  which  the  institutions  of  Lycuigus  weift 
clo^ly  copied.  The  private  character  of  the  Cretans,  however*  was  any 
thiQg  but  fair,  and  they  were  chargeable  with  the  grossest  immoraliUr 
and  the  most  hateful  vices. 

Cyzicus,  a  city  of  Mysia,  situate  on  an  island,  or  according  to  others 
the  neck  of  a  peninsula.  It  was  a  veiy  flourishing  commercial  place,  and 
is  called  by  rbrus  the  Rome  of  Asia.  The  coinage  of  this  city  was 
very  famous,  and  the  kv^lkhvoX  orariipss  were  so  beautifully  executed  that 
they  were  deemed  a  miracle  of  art.  Cvzicus  is  famous  for  its  siege  by 
Mithridates,  which  Lucullus  compelled  him  to  raise.  It  continued  a 
place  of  impoirUnce  until  a  late  period  ;  now,  however,  it  is  only  a  heap 
of  uninhabited  ruins. 

D. 

DsLOs,  a  celebrated  island  in  the  Aegean  sea,  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  Cycladea,  and  the  natal  place  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  It  was  ^bled  to 
have  been  originally  a  floating  island,  moving  to  and  fro  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  until  Neptune  ordered  it  to  Appear  above  the  waves, 
and  remain  firmly  fixed,  in  order  to  receive  the  onspiinff  of  Latona  who 
vras  about  to  become  a  mother.  Hence  the  name  fielos,  from  ^ifXo;, 
''manifest"  The  fable  evidently  points,  to  a  volcanic  origin  for  the 
ialand.  After  the  Persian  war,  the  Athenians  establiahed  at  Delos  the 
treasury  of  the  Greeks,  and  ordered  that  all  meetings  relative  to  the  con- 
federacy should  be  held  there.  An  order,  however,  that  vras  not  long 
acted  upon.  In  the  tenth  year  of  the  Peloponneaian  war,  not  being  satis- 
fied with  the  purifications  which  the  island  had  previously  undeigone,  in 
obedience  to  an  oracle,  in  the  earUer  part  of  the  contest,  the  same  power 
removed  the  entire  population  to  Adramythium,  wheie  they  obtamed  a 
settlement  from  the  Persian  satrap  Phamacea.  They  were  restored  to 
their  homes,  however,  after  the  battle  of  Amphipolis,  as  the  Athenians 
ascribed  their  ill  success  in  the  war  to  the  anffer  of  the  god,  on  account 
of  their  treatment  of  the  Pelians.  This  island  became  a  place  of  |[reat 
commercial  imporUnce  alter  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  as  the  mercramts 
who  had  frequented  that  city  then  withdrew  to  this  island,  which  aflfordcd 
great  facilities  for  carrying  on  trade,  on  account  of  the  convenience  of 
Its  port,  its  advantageous  situation  with  respect  to  the  coasts  of  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  from  the  great  concourse  of  people  who 
resorted  thither  during  the  period  of  the  atated  festivals.  It  fell  in  im- 
portance and  prosperity,  however,  during  the  Mithridatic  war,  for,  on  the 
occupation  of  Athens  by  the  generab  of  Mithridates,  they  sent  troops  to 
Delos,  and  committed  the  greatest  devastations,  in  consequence  of  the 
inhabitants  having  gone  over  to  the  Romans.  After  this  cslamity  it 
lemained  in  an  impoverished  snd  deserted  state.  The  town  of  Deloa 
was  situate  in  a  plain,  watered  by  the  little  river  Inopus.  The  island  is 
now  called  Delo  qt  SdilU,  and  is  so  coveied  with  rains  as  to  admit  oi 
Jutle  or  no  culture. 
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EcBATANA,  the  ancient  capital  of  Media,  now  Hammedan.  Thf» 
editions  of  Cicero  had  {pro  Manil.  L.  4,)  Echatania,  until  Matthiae, 
Orellius,  and  others  substituted  oc  literas.     Consult  note  23,  page  73. 

Etruria,  a  large  country  of  Italy,  lying  north  and  west  of  the  Tiber. 
The  origin  of  the  Etrurian  nation  is  unknown,  although  many  erroneously 
suppose  the  basis  of  the  population  to  have  been  Celtic.  Their  civiliza- 
tion came  in  with  the  Tyrrheni,  who  appear  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the 
Pelasffic  race,  and  to  have  migrated  from  the  shores  of  Lydia,  whence,, 
according  to  Miiller,  they  were  driven  out  by  the  great  Ionic  migration. 
The  Etrurians  appear  to  have  been  quite  distinct  from  the  Greeks  in  both 
language  and  religion.  They  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  augury  and 
sacrificial  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the  Romans,  in  these  respects,  did 
little  more  than  borrow  from  them.  Etruria  was  divided  into  twelve 
states,  each  independent  of  the  other,  though  united  in  a  common  con- 
federacy, bat  as  this  union  was  far  from  heins  a  strong  one,  the  want  of 
a  closer  bond  contributed  veiy  materially  to  Uieir  final  subjugation  by  the 
Komans. 

EoRiPUs,  a  narrow  strait  dividing  Euboea  from  the  main  land  of 
Greece,  and  renaarkable  for  the  fluctuation  of  its  waters.  Several  of  the 
incient  writers  have  reported  that  the  tide  in  this  strait  ebbed  and  flowed 
seven  times  in  the  day,  and  such  too  was  the  popular  belief.  From  this 
rapid  movement  of  the  current,  the  Euripus  derived  its  ancient  name, 
(rt,  bene,  And  fivrw,  jacio.)  Livy*s  account,  however,  is  the  more 
rational.  **  A  more  dangerous  station  for  a  fleet,"  observes  this  writer,  • 
"  can  hardly  be  found ;  l^sides  that  the  winds  rush  down  suddenly  and 
with  great  fury  from  the  high  mountain?  on  either  side,  the  strait  itself 
of  the  Euripus  do^  not  ebb  and  flow  seven  tmies  a  day,  at  stated  hours ; 
but  tho  current  changing  irregularly,  like  the  wind,  from  one  point  to 
another,  is  hurried  along  like  a  torrent  tumbling  firom  a  steep  mountain, 
so  that,  night  or  day,  ships  can  never  lie  quiet."  (Lt».  28,  6.)  This 
strait  is  now  called,  by  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  name,  the  straits  of 
Negropontef  through  the  modem  Greek  mode  of  pronunciation,  (Evripo, 
EgripOf  Negropontey)  at  least  such  is  the  common  opinion.  The  last 
change  from  Egripo  to  NegroporUe  appears  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  nautical 
source,  just  as  mariners  sometimes  call  the  Archipelago  the  "  Arches," 
and  Corunna  in  Spain,  "  the  Groin." — ^Hobhonse  who  visited  the  Euri- 
pus, compares  it  to  a  miU-iacd. 

P. 

Fbsulab  or  Faksulab,  now  PUsoU,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Etruria,  south- 
east of  Pistoria.  Here  Catiline  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion.  The 
Goths,  when  they  entered  Italy,  under  the  consulate  of  Stilico  and  Au« 
relian,  were  destroyed  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place.  In  modem  times  it 
is  rather  a  village  than  a  town. 

Forum  Appii,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  Appian  Way,  about  23  miles 
from  Aricia,  and  16  from  Tres  Tabernae.  It  is  mentioned  by  St.  Paul 
in  the  account  of  his  journey  to  Rome,  {AcU  28,  15,)  and  is  also  well 
known  as  Horace*s  second  resting  place  m  his  journey  to  Brundisium. 
D*AnviUe  places  the  site  at  the  modem  Borgo  Lungo  neas  Treponti 
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FoKUH  AvBBUi,  or  AvBiLivM,  a  town  of  Etnuia,  above  Tnquiiiiiy 

on  the  Aorelian  way,  now  MoutaUo. 


OallU,  an  extenuTO  conntiy  of  Eoiope,  lying  between  the  Rhine,  the 
Alpe,  the'  Meditenanean,  the  Pyrenees  and  the  ocean.  It  was  more  ex- 
tensive, therefore,  to  the  north  and  east  than  modem  France.  The  name 
Galli,  ffivcn  to  the  iuhabiunta  by  the  Roman  writers,  is  the  Celtic  term 
Gael,  Latinized.  The  Greeks  called  them  KiXrai,  and  their  countiy 
KiXrixh  and  TaXarlo. 

Gallia  Citbbior,  called  also  Gallia  Cisalpine,  a  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  that  oart  of  Italy,  which  lay  between  the  Alps,  and  the  rivers 
Rubicon  and  Macra.  It  was  occupied  by  various  Gallic  tribes,  which 
had  poured  over  the  Alps  into  this  extensive  tract  of  country.  Ltvy 
assigns  to  these  migrations  the  date  of  600  B.  C. ;  but  m  all  probability 
(hey  were  much  earlier. 

6allia  Tbansilpina,  Gaul  beyond  ihe  Alps,  or  Gaul  Proper. 

GallIcds  Agbr,  a  name  applied  by  Cicero  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  espe- 
eiaUy  that  put  of  it  iiom  which  the  GalU  Seno^es  had  been  driven  out 

H. 

HsBACLlfcA,  a  city  of  Lucaniav  in  lower  Italy,  situate  between  the 
Aciris  and  Siris.  It  was  founded  hj  a  colony  of  Tarentines,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  ancient  city  of  Sins,  which  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the 
latter  river,  (B.  C.  428.)  This  city  is  rendered  remarkable  in  history, 
as  having  been  the  seat  of  the  general  council  of  the  Greek  states.  An- 
tiquaries seem  to  agree  in  fixing  its  site  et  Policoro. 

HisPANiA,  an  extensive  country,  forming  a  kind  of  peninsula,  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  Europe.  It  was  divided  into  Hispania  Cilerior  and 
Ulterior.  Hispania  Citenor  was  also  called  Tarraconensis,  from  Tar- 
raco,  now  Tarragtma,  its  capital,  and  extended  from  the  foot  of  the 
Pyjenees  to  the  mouth  of  tne  Durius,  (now  Douro,)  on  the  Atlantic 
ahore,  comprehending  all  the  north  of  Spain,  together  with  the  south,  as 
far  as  a  line  drawn  below  Carthago  Nova  Xnew  Carthagtna)  and  con- 
tinued in  an  oblique  direction  to  the  river  Durius,  passing  by  Salamantica, 
now  SaiatMnca.  Hispania  Ulterior  was  divided  into  two  provinces. 
Baetica,  in  the  south  or  Spain,  between  the  Anas,  (now  the  Guadiana,) 
and  Citerior ;  and  above  it  Lusitania,  corresponding  in  a  great  measure, 
to  modem  FortugaL    Baetica  answers  to  modem  Andalusia. 


IllvrIcuk  Mars*  that  part  of  the  Adriatic  which  washes  the  ahoroi 
of  Illyricum. 

IsAURiA,  a  countiy  of  Asia  Minor,  north  of,  and  adjacent  to  Pisidia. 
The  inhabitants  wefe  a  rude  mountaineer  race,  remarkable  for  the  vio- 
lence and  n^e  which  they  exercised  against  their  neighbours.  P. 
Servilius  derived,  from  his  reduction  of  this  people,  the  surname  of  Isao- 
ricus.  A  confomiity  in  the  aspect  of  the  country,  which  was  rough  and 
mountainous,  caused  Cilicia  Inchea,  in  a  subsequent  age,  to  have  the 
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mme  of  Isaoria  extended  to  it,  and  it  is  thvs  denonuiiated  in  tbe  noticee 
of  the  eastern  empire. 


Lanittium,  a  town  of  Latium,  about  16  miles  from  Rome,  situate^ 
according  to  Strabo,  to  the  right  of  the  Appian  Way,  and  on  a  hill  coin- 
•nanding  an  extensive  prospect  towards  Antium  and  the  sea.  Lanovium 
seems  to  have  'been  treated  with  more  moderation  than  the  other  Latin 
towns,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  ;  for,  instead  of  being 
punished,  the  inhabitants  were  made  Roman  citiaens,  and  their  privileges 
and  sacred  rights  were  preserved,  on  condition  that  the  temple  and  wor* 
ahip  of  Juno  Sospita,  which  were  held  in  great  veneration  in  theii  city, 
should  be  common  to  the  Romans  also.  Lanuviura  then  became  a  ma- 
Bicipium,  and  it  remained  ever  faithful  to  the  Romans,  particularly  in  the 
second  Punic  war.  Murena  was  a  native  of  this  place,  and  so  also  was 
Milo,  the  antagonist  of  Clodius.  The  famous  comedian  Roscius  was 
also  bom,  or,  according  to  others,  educated,  near  it.  The  ruins  of  La- 
nuvium  still  bear  the  name  of  Cimia  Lamnia^  or  Cittd  dellm  Vuma. 

LocKi,  a  city  of  Magna  Grsecia,  or^  Southern  Italy,  near  the  Zephy* 
Ban  promontory,  at  the  lower  extremity  of  Bruttium,  and  founded  by  a 
colony  of  Locrians  from  Greece.  This  city  was  mainly  indebted  for  its 
prosperity  and  fame  to  the  institntions  of  its  great  legislator  Zaieucus. 
His  laws,  which,  accordinff  to  the  assertion  of  Demosthenes,  continued 
in  full  force  for  the  space  01200  years,  are  said  to  have  been  a  judicious  se- 
lection from  the  Cretan,  Lacedaemonian,  and  Areopagitic  codes,  to  which 
however,  were  added  several  original  enactments.  From  its  greater 
proximity  to  Sicily,  Locri  appears  to  have  been  involved  in  the  politico 
of  that  country,  at  a  more  early  period  than  the  other  Italian  cities,  and 
at  one  time  fell  under  the  tyrannical  sway  of  the  younger  Dionysius,  who 
gave  loose  here  to  all  the  vicious  propensities  of  his  nature.  It  suffered 
severely  also  from  Pyrrhus,  whose  cause  it  had  deserted  for  that  of  the 
Romans  ;  but  the  heaviest  blow  it  received  was  in  the  time  of  the  second 
Punic  war.  Having  followed  the  example  of  the  other  Greek  colonies 
,in  siding  with  Hannibal,  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who 
led  in  it  a  garrison  under  tbe  command  of  Q.  Pleminius.  The  conduct 
of  this  officer  and  his  troops  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Locri,  seems  to 
have  far  surpassed  in  licentiousness  and  wanton  cruelty  all  that  the  rage 
of  an  enemy  could  have  inflicted  on  a  conquered  city.  He  was  at  length 
recalled,  and  ended  his  days  in  prison. 


MxssilU,  a  celebrated  colony  of  the  Fhoceans,  on  tbe  Mediterranean 
coast  of  GauK  now  Maneilles.  It  became  at  an  early  period  a  powerfol 
and  flourishing  city,  and  was  famed  for  its  extensive  commerce.  The 
most  prosperous  period  In  its  history  would  seem  to  have  been  the  inter- 
val from  the  fall  of  Carthage,  with  which  city  it  had  frequent  collisions, 
to  the  commencement  of  the  contest  between  Caesar  and  Pompey.  This 
city  was  always  the  firm  ally  of  Rome.  It  suffered  severely  in  the  civil 
wars  from  its  attachment  to  the  party  of  Pompey,  being  compelled  to 
■DSttm  a  severe  siege,  in  which  its  fl«et  wss  dettinyed ;  and,  n&ti  tiv* 
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renderinfp,  to  pay  •  hmfj  exaction.  Masailia  became  afterwaid,  in 
the  days  of  Auguatus,  famoiia  aa  a  aeat  of  science,  and  the  rival  of 
Athens. 

MisfcifUH,  a  town  and  harbour  of  Campania,  on  the  promontory  of  the 
tame  name.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  it  became  one  of  the  first  naval 
stations  of  the  Roman  empire,  being  intended  to  guard  the  coasts  of 
the  Tuscan  sea.  Pliny  the  elder  was  stationed  here,  as  commander 
of  the  fleet  at  the  time  of  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in  which  he 
perished. 

MoNS  Saobk,  a  low  range  of  sandstone  hills,  extending  along  the  right 
bsnk  of  the  Anio,  and  about  three  miles  distant  from  Rome.  It  is  cele- 
brated in  history  for  the  secession  that  waa  made  to  it  by  the  Roman 
people. 

MvLTivs  Pons,  now  Ptmte  MoUe,  one  of  the  bridges  over  the  Tiber. 
It  was  bnilt  by  M.  Aemihus  Scauras,  from  a  corruption  of  whose  nomem 
(Aemilios,)  the  appdlation  Molvius  is  thought  to  have  originated.  At 
this  bridge  commenced  the  ViaFlaimniaf  which  led  from  Rome  to 
Ariminom.  Situated  at  a  little  distance  from  the  city,  surrounded  by 
villas,  and  places  of  public  resort,  it  became  the  rendezvous  c^^night^ 
revellers  and  debauchees  in  the  licentious  age  of  Nero.  The  battle  be- 
tween Constantino  and  Maientius,  which  decided  the  fate  of  Rome  and 
the  empire,  was  also  fought  in  this  quarter. — The  Ponie  MoUe  is  reared 
upon  four  arches  of  Travertine  stone*  and  is  about  350  feet  in  length.  It 
was  so  entirely  rebuilt  (A.  D.  14S0)  by  Pope  Nicholas  Y.,  that  it  cannot 
be  said  any  thing  ancient  now  remains  to^  seen  ;  indeed,  the  old  bridoe 
was  probably  a  tew  paces  farther  up  the  river,  and  some  vestiges  of  toe 
foundations  may  be  discovered  when  the  waters  are  very  low.  Burgt9M^ 
Topography  ttnd  AntiquUiet  of  iZofiie,  vol.  3,  p.  227. 

N. 

KbapSus,  a  celebrated  city  of  Campania,  on  the  Sinns  Crater,  now 
Naples,  or,  in  Italian,  Napoli.  Its  earlier  name  is  said  to  have  been 
Parthenope,  from  a  siren  who  was  east  upon  the  shore  in  this  quarter ; 
snd  the  appellation  of  Neapolis  appesrs  to  have  been  given  to  it  when  a 
colony  of  Cumaesns  settled  here,  and  so  changed  the  aspect  of  the  city 
as  to  give  rise  to  the  name  Neapolis,  i.  e.  New  City.  Many,  however, 
think  that  the  Gumaeans  founded  it  in  the  first  instance,  ^^eapoli8  waa 
famed  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and  its  inhabitants  V9gs%  marked  bgr 
all  the  indolence  and  luxury  of  Grecian  manners. 

NuMANTiA,  a  town  of  Spain,  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Borius,  cel- 
ebrated for  the  brave  resistance-which  it  made  against  the  Romans  for 
the  space  of  1 4  years. '  it  was  boik  upon  an  ert^inence  of  bo  great  height, 
between  two  branches  of  tha  Durius,  and  surrounded  by  a  very  thick 
wood  on  three  sides.  One  path  alone  led  down,  into  the  plain,  and  this 
was  defended  by  ditches  and  palisades.  The  great  length  of  time  it 
withstood  the  Romans,  may  be  eaaily  accounted  for,  by  its  difficult  situ- 
ation, and  the  circumstance  of  its  circuit  being  so  large,  that  within  it 
were  even  pastures  for  cattle.  This  place  was  at  last  reduced  by  Scipio 
Afticanos  Minor,  the  conqueror  of  Carthage^  The  remains  of  Numantta 
••r**  atill  seen  near  Puenit  M  Qaroij^ 
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NuviDiA,  t  eounfay  of  Africt,  eist  of  Maoetinia,  and  eofie^pondii^ 
Uk  «  gnat  neasnrey  to  the  modem  AigicrM^ 

O, 

•OstIa,  a  celebmted  town  and  harbour,  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  It 
was  the  port  of  Rome,  and  its  name  even  now  remains  unchanged, 
though  few  vestiges  are  left  of  its  former  importance.  All  historians 
agree  in  ascribing  its  foundation  to  Ancus  Martius.  When  the  Romans 
besan  to  have  ships  of  war,  Ostia  became  a  place  of  great  importance, 
and  a  fleet  was  constantly  stationed  there  to  guard  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber.  The  place,  however,  was  taken  by  the  pirates  during  their  ascen- 
dancy in  the  Mediterranean,  and  Ciceio  alludes  to  the  circumsunce  with 
great  indignation  in  has  oratibn  for  the  Manilian  la^.  Ostia  was  thirteen 
miles  from  Rome.  Great  changes,  however,  have  taken  place  since 
ancient  times,  and  the  port  of  OsUa  is  now  two  miles,  or  nearly  80,  from 
the  sea.  The  cause  of  this,  in  a  great  measure,  seems  to  be,  that  the 
extreme  flatness  of  the  land  does  not  allow  the  Tiber  to  c^ny  off  the 
great  quantities  of  earth  and  mud  brought  down  by  its  turbid  waters,  and 
the  mora  that  is  deposit^  the  move  sluggishly  it  flows,  and  thus  the 
shore  riaea,  the  sea  recedes,  and  the  marshes  extend. 

P. 

PalatInus  Mons,  a  celebrated  hill,  the  largest  of  the  seven  on  which 
Rome  was  built.  It  was  upon  this  that  Romulus  laid  the  first  foundation 
of  the  capital  of  Italy,  in  a  quadrangular  form,  and  here  also  in  a  later 
age  dwelt  Augustus  and  the  succeeding  emperors.  On  this  same  hill 
too  stood  the  famous  Palatine  •  library.  The  -Palatium  was  secured,  on 
account  of  its  importance,  by  a  nightly  guaid  during  the  alarm  attendant 
upon  the  first  rumours  of  Catiliiie's  conspiracy. 

PamprtlIa,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  lyingalong  the  sea  from  Lycia 
to  Citicia,  and  having  Pisidia  to  the  nprth^  The  inhabitanta  aie  said  to 
have  been  an  intermixture  of  the  tAountaineer  races  of  the  interior  with 
Phoenicians  and  Greeks,  and  the  latter  are  reported  to  have  settled  here 
after  the  overthrow  of  Troy,  under  the  guidance  of  Amphilochus  and 
Calchas.  Under  the  Syrian  dynasty,  this  country  made  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Syria ;  it  then  became  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus ;  and 
was  finally  absorbed  in  the  Roman  empire.  The  pirates  had  several 
castles  along  the  coast,  which  were  all  destroyed  by  Pompey. 

PicENUs  Agbh,  another  name  for  Picenum,  a  district  of  Italy,  east 
and  southeast  of  Umbria.  The  inhabitante  were  of  Sabine  oriffin.  Their 
country  was  considered  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Italy,  and  the 
produce  of  ita  fruit-trees  was  particularly  esteemed. 

Pons  Mcltius,  Vid.  Mulvius  Pdns. 

PoNTus,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Enz- 
ine,  on  the  south  by  Cappadocia,  on  the  west  by  Galatia  and  PaphU- 
gonia,  and  on  the  east  by  Armenia.  This  country  was  originally  a  part 
of  Cappadocia,  and  a  aatrapy  of  the  Persian  empire.  A  son  of  Darius 
Hystaspis,  Artabazes,  held  this  satrapy  as  a  vassal,  with  the  right  to 
transmit  it  as  an  inheritance  to  posterity.  Its  rulers,  however,  eventually 
made  themselves  independent  of  any  foreign  eontiol,  and  under  Mithn* 
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aalM  TI.«  ranmined  Eapator,  Ptontos  attained  to  «  high  doeiee  of  glorjr, 
tnd  extended  ita  iniie  fiur  and  wide  over  lower  Aaia  and  Gieooe»  uaJtil 
ledvced  by  the  Roman  anns. 

PtABiTBtTB,  now  PoUMtrtna^  an  ancient  city  of  Latiom,  amtheast  ^ 
Home.  Stiabo  makea  the  intenrening  distance  twenty-five  milee  (200 
atadia ;)  bat  the  Ilinenries  give  more  correctly  twenty-three  miles.  Its 
citadel  is  deaeribed  by  StnOM  as  remarkable  for  its  strength  of  positioii, 
and  Catiline  therefore  attempted  to  aeize  noon  it,  bnt  was  firastnted  by 
Cieeio.    PrMneete  was  iamed  for  its  temple  of  Fortune. 


RbItb,  an  old  Sabine  town,  on  the  riTor  Velinos,  a  branch  of  the  Nar. 
Ita  modem  name  is  i?ieA*.  Reate  was  only  a  praefecture  in  Cicero's 
time.  In  the  days  of  Soetonins,  however,  it  held  the  rank  of  a  monici- 
pinm.  -  It  was  fiuned  for  ita  breed  of  males.  The  valley  of  the  Velinos, 
m  which  this  place  was  situated,  was  so  delightful  as  to  merit  the  appel- 
lation of  Tempe,  in  imitation  of  the  beautiful  rale,  of  the  same  name,  in 
Thesealy.' 

Rnsoiirv,  oner  of  the  most  celebrated  and  flonrishing  cities  of  Magna 
Giaeciay  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  ^nd  in  the  territory  of  the 
Bruttii.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  nearly  700  B.  C.,  by  a 
party  of  Zandeans  from  Sicily,  together  with  some  Chalcidiana  firom 
Euboea,  and  Messenians  from  the  Peloponnesus.  Ita  name  is  supposed 
to  allude  to  the  great  catastrophe  by  which  Sicily  was  broktn  ojf^  in  early 
days,  from  Italy.  (^E^yioy  a  /i^yrv/i i  frango.}  Some,  however,  consider 
the  name  of  the  place  as  of  Oocan  engin.    The  modem  appellatioa  ii 

RBOBTftim,  a  promontory  of  Troas,  on  the  ahore  of  the  Hellespont,  in 
a  northeast  direction  nearly  from  Sigaeum.  On  the  sloping  side  of  it  the 
body  of  Ajax  was  said  to  have  been  buried,  and  the  tumulua  that  stands 
there  waa  thought  to  mark  the  spot.  Between  this  promontory  and  that 
of  Sigaenm  was  the  position  of  the  Graecian  camp.  According  to  Leakey 
Palaeo  Cuslroy  near  the  Turkiah  village  of  It-gelntes  marks  tbo  probable 
aita  of  Rhoetenm. 

RuoiAB,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  tonitorf  of  the  Calabii,  and  below 
Brondisium.  It  waa  rendered  famous  by  beine  the  birthplace  of  Unnina^ 
The  remains  of  this  place  are  atill  known  fay  Oka  name  of  Rugt. 

S. 

SiLAMmli,^  the  inhabitanto  of  the  ialand  of  Sakmis,  who  are  mentioned 
by  Cicero  aa  among  the  number  of  those,  that  claimed  to  have  had  Homer 
bom  among  them.  Salamis  lay  in  the  Sinus  Saronicus,  oppoaiu  CleuaiB 
in  Attica,  and  the  intervening  strait  was  famous  for  the  naval  conflict  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  the  Persians.  It  is  now  oalled  Colewri,  vthioh  is 
also  the  name  of  its  principal  town. 

Samos,  ai\  island  in  the  Aegean  sea,  off  the  lower  part  of  the  ooasC 
of  looia,  and  nearly  oppoaite  the  Trogilian  promontory.  The  intarvenit^^ 
strsit  «vas  about  aeven  stadia.  Samos  was  the  most  important  and  pow- 
erful island  of  the  loniana.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Pythagoiaa,  and 
«W«ed  also  to  be  the  natal  pUce  of  Homer. 
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SiciLiA,  a  welT-lmown  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  i«panted 
Italy  by  the  Fretum  Sieolum,  or  straiis  of  Mesiina.  Ita  triangulaf  aliapa 
gave  It  the  name  of  Trinacria  and  Triquetra,  {yfeii-iKprnt,  and  rpets'JtSpMt.) 
The  promontory  nearest  Italy  was  called  Ptelorum,  now  Cape  Fmro.  Thm 
one  to  the  south  of  this  was  Pachymmi,  now  PasMro  ;  and  the  remain- 
ing one,  Lilyhaeam,  now  Boeo.  This  last,  however,  is  in  tratb,  not  a 
mountain-promontory,  but  a  low.  Hat  point  of  land,  rendered  dangerons 
to  vessels  by  its  sand-banl^s  and  concealed  rocks.  SicHia  derived  its 
aame  ftom  the  ancient  Siculi,  who  came  into  this  island  from  Latium. 

SiOAEt7M,  a  celebrated  promonto^  of  Troas,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Scamander.  The  modem  name  is  Cape  Jenisckekry  or,  as  it  is  mofo 
commonly  pronounced,  Cspe  JanUsary.  The  promontories  of  Sigaeoa 
and  Rhoeteum  formed  the  limits,  on  either  side,  of  the  station  of  the 
Grecian  fleet.  Achilles,  Patroclus,  and  Antilochus  were  buried  on  St- 
gaeum,  and  three  large  tumoli,  or  mounds  of  earth,  are  supposed  to  mark 
their  tombs ;  though,  from  a  passage  of  Homer  {Od,  24,  75,  seqq.)  it 
would  seem  that  one  mound  or  tomb  covered  the  ashes  of  all  three. 

SmOPE,  a  city  of  Paphlagonia,  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  a  little  below 
its  northern  extremity.  It  was  the  most  important  city,  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  on  the  shores  of  the  Euzine,  and  was  founded  by  a  Mile- 
sian colony  at  a  very  early  period,  even  prior  it  is  said  to  the  rise  of  the 
Persian  empire.  The  situation^  of  Sinope  was  extremely  well  chosen. 
It  was  built  on  the  neck  of  a  peninsula  ;  and  as  this  peninsula  was  se- 
cured from  any  hostile  landing  along  its  outer  shores  by  high  clifib,  the 
city  only  needed  defending  ou  the  narrow  isthmus  connectins  it  with  the 
main  land,  while  at  the  same  time  it  had  two  convenient  harbours  on 
either  side.  Sinope  soon  increased  in  wealth  and  power,  and  became 
possessed  of  a  dependant  territory,  which  reached  as  far  as  the  Halys. 
Its  flourishing  condition  of  course  excited  envy,  and  it  was  freque|^tlv 
besieged  by  the  neighbouring  satraps  of  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia.  It 
was  at  last  reduced  by  Pharnaces,  and  became  the  residence  of  the  mon- 
archs  of  Pontus,  until  Lucullus  took  it  from  the  last  Mithridates.  It 
suffered  severely  on  this  occasion,  and  the  Roman  commander  stripped 
it  of  many  fine  statues,  and  valuable  works  of  art.  Sinope  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  Cynic  Diogenes.  Its  modem  name  is  Sinub,  and  it  is  still 
one  of  the  most  important  cities  along  this  coast. 


Tarbnttth,  (m  Greek  T4p«f-«m)f,)  now  TarantOt  a  celebratea  city 
of  Lower  Italy,  situate  in  the  northeastem  angle  of  the  Sinus  Tarentinus, 
and  in  the  territory  of  Messapia  or  lapygia.  Placed  in  the  centre,  as  it 
were,  it  obtained  the  whole  commerce  of  the  Adriatic,  Ionian,  and  Tus« 
can  seas.  The  adjacent  country  was  fertile  in  grain,  and  fruit,  the  pas- 
tures were  excellent,  and  the  flocks  afforded  a  very  fine  wool.  Its  navy 
also  was  superior  to  that  of  any  other  Italian  colony.  Luxury,  however, 
the  sure  concomitant  of  wealth,  eventually  undermined  all  this  fabric  of 
power  and  greatness,  and  Tarencum  passed,  after  a  long  struggle,  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Romans,  although  upheld  for  a  time  by  the  talento  and 
energies  of  Pyrrfaus,  king  of  Epirus. 

Tbnedos,  a  fimall  but  fertile  islsnd  of  the  Aegean,  opposite  the  coast 
of  Troas,  at  the  distance  of  about  12  miles  from  Sigaeom,  and  66  miles 

43« 
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BOilh  fron  LMbos.  It  wm  btira  tbat  the  Greckn  fleet  were  said  to  have 
eoneealed  themeelTes,  the  more  efiiBctaally  to  make  the  Trojane  believe 
that  they  had  retoroed  homo  without  fioiahiog  the  war.  Tenedos  de- 
clined in  power  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  became  subject  to  the  city  of 
Alozandiea  IVoaa,  on  the  continent  The  position  of  Tenedos,  so  near 
the  month  of  the  Hellespont,  hss  always  rendered  it  a  place  of  imppr- 
tanee  in  both  ancient  and  modem  times. 

^  TiOKANocBBTA,  the  Capital  of  Aimenia,  bailt  by  Tigianes.  It  was 
sitnate  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  on  ^e  river  Nicephorius,^and,  according 
to  Tacitos,  stood  on  a  hill  sorrounded  hy  that  river.  LucuUus  took  it 
doling  the  Mithridatie  war,  and  found  in  it  immense  riches.  The  mod* 
cm  &red  on  the  Chmkar,  indkatea  the  ancient  aile.  • 
TBOTdmw,  VUL  Ciabii. 
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Let  AiBVTiA,  proposed  by  the  tribune  Aebotius,  bttt  «t  wh&t  time  m 
uncertain.  It  prohibited  the  proposer  of  a  law  concerninff  any  charge  or 
power^  from  conferring  that  charge  or  power  on  himaelf,liiB  colleagues^ 
or  relations.     Agr.  2,  8. 

Leges  AoRARiAB,  Vid.  Lex  Sbhpronia. 

Legte  Annalbs,  laws  fixing  the  ases  for  enjoying  different  offices.  A 
law  was  passed  for  this  purpose,  A.  U.  C.  573,  which  had  been  proposed 
by  L.  Viltius,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  wbencfr  he  obtained  the  sur- 
name of  AnnaliMf  which  descended  to  his  family.  {Lh.  40,  44. — Afa- 
nut.  de  leg.  c.  6.)  There  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  some  regulation 
on  the  subiect,  even  before  the  ViHian  law,  (Ltv.  25,  2,}  but  the  partic- 
ular ages  for  particular  offices  were  not  designated,  as  in  this  law  ;  it  was 
only  settled  how  old  a  person  must  be  before  he  could  begin  to  be  an 
applicant  for  office  generally.  {Duker,  ad  Liv.  1.  c.)  The  years  fixed 
by  the  Villian  law  were  'as  follows :  for  the  quaestorship,  31  ;  for  the 
aedileship,  37 ;  for  the  praetorship,  40 ;  and  for  the  consulship,  43. 
This  estimate  is  founded 'upon  Cicero's  movemenls,  who  obtained  these 
offices  at  the  periods  just  mentioned,  and,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  each 
in  ita  proper  year,  (tuo  anno,)  i.  e.  as  soon  as  k  could  be  obtained  by 
law. — Another  Lex  Annalu  was  introduced  by  M.  Pinarius  Rusca,  a 
tribune  of  the  commons,  (Ctc.  de  Oral.  2,  65,)  but  nothing  is  known  of 
ita  provisions. — ^These  laws  are  also  called  Leges  Annartae  by  Festus, 
and  Lampridius.     VU.  Comm.  c.  2. 

Lex  AuKBLiA,  {iudieiaria)  by  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  praetor,  A.  U.  C. 
663.  It  ordained  that  judiees,  or  what  we  would  call  jurymen,  should 
De  chosen  from  the  senators,  equites,  and  tribuni  aerarii.  These  last 
were  officers  chosen  from  the  plebeians,  who  kept  and  gave  out  the  money 
for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  army. — ^The  history  of  this  law  is  as 
follows :  The  Judices  at  first  were  chosen  from  the  senators,  until,  on 
account  of  the  comiption  of  that  order,  Caios  Gracchus  brought  in  a  la^ 
(Vid.  Lex  Sempronia,)  by  which  the  right  of  acting  as  judices  was  taken 
from  the  senators  and  given  to  the  equites.  The  latter,  however,  in- 
dulged in  great  harshness  and  actual  unfairness,  towards  the  members 
of  toe  senate  who  happened  to  be  accused  before  them,  especially  if  they 
iM  opposed,  either  in  the  senate,  or  during  some  provincial  magistracy, 
any  of  the  unroasooftble  demands  of  the  jMctm  of  the  day.  ( Cic,  tn 
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Verr.  1,  13.)  In  evei^  other  respect,  however,  they  jogged  with  great 
imputUlity.  The  Livian  and  Plauthm  laws  were  therefore  enacted,  by 
wmch  it  was  ordained  that  judices  should  be  chosen  in  common  from 
among  both  senators  and  equites.  But  these  statutes  were  found  inef- 
fectud  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  Sylla,  therefore,  by  one  of  the  Lege* 
C0melia£j  took  away  the  riffht  of  judging  from  the  equestrian  order  and 
restored  it  to  the  senate.  Not  even  uter  this,  however,  was  there  com- 
plete fairness  in  jadcing.  The  lower  orders  complained  of  the  existing 
state  of  things,  and  therefore,  through  fear  lest  some  seditious  tribune 
might  make  this  matter  a  handle  for  exciting  sedition,  Cotta  proposed  the 
Aiuelian  law.    Compare  Cie,  Phil.  I,  8. — Agr.  1,  2. 

C. 

Lex  Galpurnia,  by  C.  Calpomias  Piso,  A.  U.  C.  686,  when  he  and 
M*.  Acilius  Glabrio  were  consuls.  It  was  aimed  against  bribery  in  su- 
ing for  office,  which  had  become  verv  marked  and  open.  Some  idea  of 
its  provisions  may  be.  obtained  from  the  language  of  Cicero,  in  the  oration 
for  M.urena,-(c.  32)  '*  Si  mereede  corrupii  oimam  candidafis  isteni,'*  6ie. 
The  reference  to  be  sure  is  to  a  seruutis-amstUhim^  but  Cicero  adds  a 
little  farther  on, "  &'t  factum  n<,  (so.  hujnsmodi  quid,)  qwttcontra  legem 
ntf  dmbiUure  nemo  potesl.^^Thi*  law  is  sometimes  called  Lex  ActHa-Cal- 
pMmM,  from  the  names  of  both  eonsula,  but  Cicero  merely  styles  it  Lex 
CalpumiM.  It  was  subsequently  abrogated  by  a  senatue-ctmeultum 
(Pro  Com.  fragm.  1,  pt  63 1 — Atcm.  ad  he,)  It  is  alluded  to  by  Smh 
but.  B.  C.  18.     Compare  Dio  Cass.  36,  and  Vid.  Lex  Tullia. 

Lex  Carbonis  ei  Silvani,  Vid.  Lex  Plautia. 

Lex  CoRNBLiA,  ijudidariA)  by  L.  Cornelius  Sylla.  It  took  away 
firom  the  equites  the  right  of  being  judices,  and  restored  it  to  the  senate. 
Consult  remarks  under  Lex  Aurblia.^ 

Lex  CoRNBLiA,  {de  veneficOs,)  by  the  same.  It  was  aimed  in  the 
first  instance  at  those  guilty  of  secret  assassination,  and  then  at  thoso 
who  took  away  the  life  of -another  by  poison,  falie  accusation,  dtc.  The 
law  ordained  that  these  should  be  regarded  as  "  qvaesticnes  capiiaUs,** 
and  the  punishment  was  to  be  banishment  and  confiscation  of  ^property 
Consult  Cie.  pro  CUuni,  56,  and  Sigotiius,  de  Jtufictt*,  2, 31. 

Lex  CoRNB^iA,  {tesiameniaria)  by  the  same,  against  those  who  forged 
or  altered  wills.  As  it,  however,  contained^  other  provisions  against 
various  kinds  of  false  and  dishonest  conduct,  ft  is  sometimes  called  Lex 
Cornelia  de  falso.  For  example-it  was  aimed  also  at  thoae  who  debased 
or  counterfeited  the  pubhc  coin.  J.  PomUi,  recepi,  seiueniiarum  L.  V, 
TiL%b. 

Lex  CoRMBUA,  (de  Hberiinorum  svffragiis,)  by  Cornelius  a  tribune  of 
the  conmums.  This  law  was  the  same  with  the  Maniiian.  ( Vid,  Lex 
Manilia  de  sufrugiorum  eonfusiome,)  In  other  words,  the  accuser  of 
Cornelias  aU^jed,  that  the  Maniiian  law  had  been  passed  by  the  joint  op- 
mataou  and  erorts  of  him  and  Manilius. 


Lex  Fabia,  (de  numsro  seeiatorum)  limiting  the  number  of  seetalons 
mat  attended  candidates^,  when  canvassing  for  any  office.    A  large  attend- 
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mYice  was  foibidden  by  this  law,  as  coming  under  the  head  of  "  amhihuV 
It  was  never  a  popular  statute,  for  the  people  could  be  deterred  by  no 
penalties  from  this  mode  of  erpressing  their  regard  for  a  eandidate.— 
The  sectatoreSf  who  always  attended  candidates,  were  distinguished  from 
the  salutatoreSf  who  only  waited  on  them  at  their  houses  in  3ie  morning, 
and  then  went  away  ;  and  from  the  deductores,  who  also  went  down  wiiti 
'  them  to  the  forum  and  Campiu  Mcurtiiu^ 

G. 

Lex  Gabinia,  by  Aulus  Gabinius,  about  confemng  on  Pompey  the 
management  of  the  war  against  the  pirates.  For  an  account  of  its  pro- 
visions, consult  note  14,  page  82. 

J. 

Lex  JuuA,  {de  maritandis  ordinihut)  this  was  the  famous  law  of  Au- 
gustus, for  the  encouragement  of  matrimony,  offering  rewards  to  those 
who  should  enter  the  married  state,  and  imposing  a  penalty  on  those  who 
should  remain  in  a  life  of  celibacy.  It  met  with  great  opposition,  accord- 
ing to  Suetonius,  {Oct.  34,)  and  Augustus  was  compelled  to  soften  down 
its  most  obnoxious  features,  and  then  allow  an  exemption  from  its  pro- 
visions for  three  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  a  still  farther 
exemption  of  two  years  was  granted,  and  at  length  tne  law  went  into  full 
operation  A.  U.  6.  767.  It  was  re-modelled,  however,  into  the  Lex 
Papia-Poppaka,  a.  U.  C.  762.  Suelon.  Oct.  89.^Liv.  Epit.  59.^Horat, 
Carm.  Saec.  17,  seqg. — Propert.  2,  6, 1. — Dio  Cues.  56,  10.  Consult 
remarks  under  Lex  Papia-Poppaea. 


Lex  Labtorta,  {contra  circumscrtptores  adoiescetUum,)  against  the 
defrauding  of  minors,  passed  A.  U.  C.  490.  It  ordained  that,  no  one 
u!lder  25  years  of  age  could  make  a  legal  bargain,  fixing  therefore  the 
limit  of  minority  at  that  period  of  Ufe.  Hence  it  was  also  called  Z^ex 
QuiNAvicKNNARiA.  {PUtut.  Pscud.  1,  3, 68.)  It  was  proposed  by  M, 
Laetorius  Plancianus,  tribune  of  the  commons.  Cic.  de  Off.  3,  Ih.-^ld. 
N.  D.  3,  Sd.-^Suettm.  Lib.  Praet.  ap.  Prise,  lib.  IS.^Hemecc.  Ant. 
Rom.  1,  23,  6,  p.  199,  td.  Hauhold. 

Lex  LiciNiA,  by  L.  Licinius  Crassus,  the  orator,  similar  in  its  provis- 
ions to  the  Aebutian  law.     Agr.  2,  8. — Pro  Dom.  20. 

Lex  LiciNiA,  {de  amhitu  et  de  sodalitiisj)  passed  in  the  consulship 
of  Cn.  Pompeius  and  M.  Licinius  Crassus,  A.  U,  C.  698.  It  was 
enacted  against  bribery  and  the  assembling  of  societies  or  companies  for 
the  purpose  of  canvassing  for  office.  In  a  trial  for  this  crime  the  accuser 
was  allowed  to  name  the  jurymen  from  the  people  in  general.  Or.  pro 
Plane.  15. — Id.  ibid.  17. — Sigonius,  de  Judicite,  2,  30,  p.  650,  et  658. 


Lex  Manilia,  (de  Uhertinorum  mffragiiSf)  proposed  by  G.  Manilios 
the  trfl)une,  who  also  introduced  the  law  giving  Pompay  charge  of  the 
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iw  agtimt  MhliridatM.  An  accoant  of  the  promioiit  of  this  statute 
nwpacting  the  votes  of  freedmen  will  be  found  under  note  17,  page  1 16. 
Lex  Manilia,  by  the  same  Manilius,  giving  the  charge  of  the  Mithii- 
datic  war  to  Pooipey.  {Or.  pro  Man.  L.  29.)  The  Manilian  law, 
according  to  Plutarcli,  gave  Pompey  all  the  provinces  and  forces  ander 
Lucullos,  and  added  likewise  Bithynia,  which  was  at  that  time  governed 
by  GUbrio.  It  directed  him  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Mithridates  and* 
Ti^pmnes,  for  which  purpose  he  was  also  to  retain  his  naval  command. 
This  was  subjectinff,  at  once,  the  whole  Roman  empire  to  one  man.  For 
the  provinces,  which  the  Gabinian  law  did  not  give  him,  viz.,  Phrygia, 
Lycaonia,  Galatia,  Cappadoeia,  Cilicia,  the  upper  Colchis,  and  Armenia, 
were  granted  bv  this  ;  together  with  all  the  forces  which,  uiider  Locullus, 
had  defeated  Mithridates  and  Tigraoes.    Plut.  VU,  Pomp.  30. 


Lbx  Papia-Poppaea,  {de  maritandU  ordinihuy)  proposed  by  the  coo- 
sols  Papias  and  Poppaeus,  at  the  desire  of  Augustus,  A.  U.  C.  762.  Its 
object  was  to  enforce  and  enlarge  the  Julian  law,  and  to  promote  popu- 
lation, and  repair  the  desolation  occasioned  by  the  civil  wars.  This  statute, 
like  Uie  Julian  ordinance,  proposed  certain  rewards  for  marriage,  and 
penalties  against  celibacy,  whoever  in  the  city  had  thr^e  children,  in 
the  other  parts  of  Ital^  four,  and  in  the  provinces  five,  was  entitled  to 
certain  pnvileges  and  immunities.  Hence  the  famous  jus  trium  libero- 
rvm,  so  often  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Martial,  and  other  ancient  writers. 
The  privileges  of  having  three  children  were,  an  exemption  from  the 
trouble  of  guardianship,  a  priority  in  bearing  offices,  and  a  treble  propor- 
tion of  com.  Those  who  lived  in  celibacy  could  not  succeed  to'  an  inher- 
itance, except  of  their  nearest  relatione,  unless  they  married  within  100 
days  after  the  death  of  the  testator ;  nor  receive  an  entire  legacy.  And 
what  they  were  thus  deprived  of  fell  as  an  escheat  to  the  exchequer  or 
prince's  private  purse.     {Heinecc.  Antiqt  Rom,  1,  25,  7,  teqq.y 

Lex  Papia.  bv  C.  Papius,  tribune  of  the  commons,  A.  U.  C.  688.  It 
ordained  that  all  foreigners  should  be  expelled  from  Rome,  and  that  |he 
allies  of  the  Latin  name  should  return  to  their  respective  cities.  (Cic 
pro  Arch.  5.— Pro  Both.  22:— Ep.  ad  Att.  4,  14.— D«  0/.,3,  11.) 

Lex  Papiria,  the  same  with  the  Lex  Plautia. 

Lex  Plautia,  or  Plotia,  (jndiciaria,)  proposed  by  M.  Plautras  Sil- 
vanus,  and  C  Papirius  Carbo,  both  tribunes  of  the  commons  at  the 
time.  The  provisions  of  this  law  are  given  in  the  oration  for  Aichias, 
(c.  4.)  It  was  passed  A.  U.  C.  664. 

Lex  PoRciA,  by  M.  Porcius  Laeca,  tribune  bi  the  commons,  A«  U.  C. 
656,  that  no  one  should  bind,  scourge  or  kill  a  Roman  citizen,  but  that 
the  alternative  of  exile  be  allowed  him.  Manutius  errs  in  asaigning  this 
law  to  M.  Porcius  Cato,  the  censor. 

Q. 
QuABSTiONES.  The  praetor  urhanus  and  praetor  peregrinus  dispensed 
justice  only  in  private  or  less  important  causes.  But  in  public  cases  and 
those  of  any  magnitude,  the  people  either  judged  themselves,  or  appointed 
persons,  one  or  more,  to  preside.at  the  trial,  who  were  called  quaesiioret, 
«r  quaesioree,  and  whose  authority  lasted  only  till  the  trial  was  ovac 
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But  A.  U.  C.  604,  It  was  determined,  that  the  ^aetor  urhanus  and  prae' 
tor  peregrinus  shoyrd  continue  to  exercise  their  usual  jurisdictions  ;  and 
that  the  four  other  praetors  should,  during  their  maffistracy,  also  remain 
in  the  city,  and  preside  at  public  trials  ;  one  at  triaTs  concern'ng  extor- 
tion ;  another  concerning  bribery  ;  a  third  concerning  crimes  committed 
against  the  state ;  and  a  fourth  about  defrauding  the  public  treasury. 
These  were  called  Quaestiones  Perpetuae,  because  they  were  annually 
assigned  to  particular  praetors,  who  always  conducted  them  for  the  whole 
year,  according  to  a  certain  form  prescribed  by  law  ;  so  that  there  was 
no  need,  as  formerly,  of  making  a  new  law,  or  of  appointing  extraordi- 
nary inquisitors  to  preside  at  them,  who-  should  resign  their  authority 
when  the  trial  was  ended.  But  still,  when  any  thing  unusual  or  atro- 
cious happened,  the  people  or  senate  judged  about  the  matter  themselves, 
or  appointed  inquisitors  to  preside  at  the  trial ;  and  then  they  were  said 
extra  ordinem  quaerere :  as  in  the  cas6  of  Clodius,  for  violating  the  Sacred 
rites  of  the  Bona  Dea ;  and  of  Milo,  for  the  murder  of  Clodius. — Sylla 
increased  the  number  of  the  quaesikmta  perpetua*,  by  adding  those  de 
faUo,  concerning  forgers  of  wills,  (Slc,  and  coiners  of  base  money  ;  dc 
sicariisi  ei  veneficist  about  such  as  killed  with  a  weapon  or  poison ;  and 
de  parricidis ;  on  which  account  he  created  two  additional  praetors 

R. 

Lex  RosciA,  {theatrali8j)hy  L.  Roscius  Otho,  determining  the  fortune 
of  the  equites,  and  appointing  them  certain  seats  in  the  theatre.  By  this 
law  fourteen  rows  of  seats,  immediately  behmd  the  senators,  were  appro- 
priated to  the  knights.  This  ordinance  excited  a  great  tumult  in  the 
theatre  on  the  first  appearance  of  its  proposer  after  the  law  had  been 
passed.    Consult  Historical  Index,  s.  v.  Otho. 

S. 

Lex  Sempronu,  {Agrarian)  by  Tiberius  Gracchus,  A.  U.  C.  620,  that 
no  one  should  possess  more  than  500  acres  ijugera)  of  land  ;  and  that 
three  commissioners  should  .be  appointed  to  divide  among  the  poorer 
people  what  any  one  had  above  that 'extent.  This  is  the  famous  Agra- 
rian law,  which  cost  its  proposer  his  life.  It  was  in  fact  little  more  than 
a  revival  of  the  Licinian  law  of  Stolo.  This  ordinance  was  passed,  but 
never  carried  into  effect.  {Plut.  Vit,  Gracch. — Veil,  Paterc.  2,  2. — 
Liv.  Epit,  58.) 

Lex  Sbmpronia,  (judieiariaf)  by  Caius  Gracchus,  that  the  fudices 
should  be  chosen  from  among  the  equites,  and  not  from  the  senators^  as 
formerly.     Consult  remarks  under  Lex  Aurelia. 

Leic  Sbmpronia,  {de  libertate  cimumj)  by  the  same,  that  sentence 
should  not  be  passed  on  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen,  without  the  order  of 
the  people.  This  was  merely  declaratory  of  one  of  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables.    {Pro  Rob.  c.  4.— In  Verr,  5,  63.--/n  Cat.  1,  11.) 

T. 

Lex  TiTiA,  {de  guaestoribus,)  by  O.  Titius,  tribune  of  the  commons, 
A.  U.  C.  448,  about  doubling  the  number  of  quaestors,  and  that  thev 
should  determine  their  provinces  by  lot.    {Or.  pro  Muren.  8.) 

44 
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Lex  TcLLU,  (ie  ambitu,)  by  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  A.  U.  C.  690,  adding 
to  the  former  punisbments  against  bribery.  Previously  to  the  paraage 
of  this  law,  if  persons  were  convicted  on  trial  of  having  employed  brib^ 
in  suing  for  office,  they  were  deprived  of  that  office,  in  case  they  had 
obtained  it,  and  their  competitors  who  accused  them  were  nominated  in 
their  place.  They  were  also,  besides  being  fined,  declared  incapable  of 
bearing  any  office  for  the  time  to  come,  or  of  appearing  in  the  senate,  by 
the  Cupumian  and  other  laws  ;  and  now  by  the  TuUian  law  banishment 
for  ten  years  was  added.  It  was  also  ordained  by  this  same  statute,  that 
no  one  should  eihibit  shows  of  gladiators  for  two  years  before  he  stood 
candidate  for  any  office,  unless  that  task  was  imposed  upon  htm  by  the 
testament  of  a  friend.  (Dto  Cass.  37,  29,—Uie,  in  Vat,  15.— Prs 
Muren.  32,  9eqq.) 

V. 

La  ViLUA,  Vid .  L^ea  Aiwalbs. 
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teiag  a  Flaia  and  Familiaf  lUpositian 


of  the  Structure  and  Functions  of  ih« 
Human  System.  Designed  for  Fami- 
lies and  Schools.  By  John  H.  Griscom, 
M.D.    iSmo.    Engravings. 

UPHAM»S  PHILOSOPHY.— Elements 
of  Mental  Philosophy.  By  Tliomas  C. 
Upham.    2  vols.  12mo. 

UPHAM»S  ABRIDGMENT.— Elemenls 
of  Mental  Philosophy,  abridged.  Bf 
Thomas  C  Upham     "^- 


Bookafor  Schools j  CoUeges,  etc. 


OraAli  ON  THE  WILL.— FhiloMphi- 
cd  and  PrMCticml  TrmtiM  on  the  WilL 
By  ThouM  C.  U|riiam.    ISom. 

UPHAM  ON  DISORDERED  MENTAL 
ACTION.-OatlinM  of  laamrfect  and 
Dteorderad  Mental  i^oo.  By  Thomas 
C.  Upham.    ISmo. 

■CRMUCKER'S  MENTAL  PHILOSO- 
PHY.—P«ycholo|nr  ;  or,  Elements  of  a 
new  SysUa  of  Mental  Philoeophy,  on 
the  Basis  of  Consciutteneas  and  Com- 
OMm  Sense.    By  Dr.  Sohmocker.   Itmo. 

ABBRCROMBIE*S  INTELLECTUAL 
POWERS.— Inquiries  oonceminf  the 
InUUectnal  Powers,  and  the  InvMtign* 
tion  of  Truth.  By  John  Abeverombte, 
M.D.    With  Qoeetume.    16me. 

ABERCROMBI£*S  MORAL  ^EL- 
INGS.— The  Philosophy  of  the  Moral 
Feeliaga.  By  John  Abeicrombie,  M  J>. 
With  Questiooe.    ISmo. 

DIAMOND'S  ESSAYS.— Essays  on  the 
Principles  (^  Jforality,  aad  oa  the  Pri- 
vate and  Political  Rifhts  anid  OU^- 
tiona  of  Mankind.  By  Jonsthan  S.  Dy- 
mond.    Edited  by  Rot.  G.  Boah.    8vo. 

HISTORY  OP  PHILOSOPHT.  —  His- 
toiy  of  Philosophy:  being  the  Worit 
adopted  by  the  UniTeTsitr  of  France 
lor  Use  in  Colleges  and  High-Schuols. 
Translated  and  continaed  by  Rev.  C.  S. 
Henry,  D.D.    t  toIs.  in  one,  18mo. 

CABfPBELL'S  RHETORIC— The  Phi- 
losophy of  Rhetoric.  By  Geo.  Camp- 
bell, D.D.,  F.R.S.  A  new  Edition, 
with  the  Author's  Isst  Additioas  and 
Correctioiis.    8vo. 

MONTGOMERY'S  LECTURES.— Lee- 
tnree  on  General  Literature,  Poetry, 
Ao.    By  Jamos  Montgomery.    18mo. 

POTTER'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
—Political  Economy :  its  Objects,  Uses, 
and  Principles :  considered  with  refers 
ence  to  the  Condition  of  the  American 
People.  With  a  Summary  for  the  Use 
of  Students.   By  A.  Potter.  D.D.   18mo. 

LAWS  OF  PROPERTY.  —  Essays  on 
Property  and  Labour,  as  connected  with 
Natural  Law  and  the  Constitution  of 
Society. .  By  Francis  Lieber,  LL.D. 

KANE'S  CHEMISTltY.— Elements  of 
Chemistry :  including  the  most  recent 
Discoveries,  and  Applications  of  the 
S'sienoe  to  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  and 
to  the  Arts  By  Robert  Kane,  M.D. 
Edited,  With  Emendations  and  Addi- 
tions, by  John  Willism  Draper,  M.D. 
With  about  250  Woodcuts.    Sro. 

POPULAR  TECHNOLOGY;  or.  Pro- 
fessions and  Trades.  By  Edward  Ha- 
zen^  A.M.  Embellished  with  81  En- 
gravings.   S  Tols.  in  one,  18mo. 

RENWICK'S    CHEMISTRY. First 

Principles  of  Chemistry ;  being  a  Fa- 
miliax  Intruduction  to  the  Study  of  that 

WithQuestmn,.    Mao.    Bn^raga. 


RENWICK'S  PRACTICAL  MECHAH 
ICS.— Applications  of  the  Science  at 
MadHOUcs  to  Practical  Purpoees.  By 
James  Renwick,  LL.D.    18mo.    EngsL 

BOUCHARLATM5  MECHANICS.— As 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Mechanics 
Tnnalated  from  the  French  of  M.  Bo3- 
charlat,  and  amended  by  Professor  E. 
H.  Conrtenay.    8to.    Plates. 

DANIELL'S  PHILOSOPHY.— F^JniHar 
DlnatrafeioasofNararaiphiloaopliT.  8»- 
leoted  prindpoUyfrom  Daniell'a  Chem 
ical  Philoaophj.  By  Jamea  Renwicky 
LL.D.    ISmo.    Eagravibgs. 

LEE'S  GEOLOGY.— Elements  of  Geol 
ogT,  with  a  Deecription  of  the  Geologi- 
cal and  Mineral  Resources  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.    By  I^.  C.  A.  Lee.     ISao. 

COMBE'S  PHYSIOLOGY.- The  Prin- 
ciples of  Physiology  applied  to  the  Prea- 
ervation  of  Health,  and  the  Improve- 
«nettt  of  Ph3rsical  and  Mental  Education. 
By  Andrew  Combe,  M.D.  With  Quea- 
tions.    ISmo.    Engiarings. 

PALEY»S  NATURAL  THEOLOGY.— 
Paley's  Natural  Theology.  With  Notes, 
by  Lord  Brougham,  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
and  Rer. Dr.  Potter.    Sv.iamo.    fiags. 

A  MANUAL  OF  CONCHOLOGY.  By 
T.  Wyatt,  M.A.  Illustrated  by  3S 
Plates,  containing  more  than  200  lypes 
drawn  from  the  Natural  ShelL    8vo. 

TYTLER'S  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY. 
—Universal  History  from  the  Creation 
of  tKe  World  to  1820.  By  Hon.  Alex. 
Eraser  Tytler  and  Rev.  Dr.  Nares.  6 
vols,  in  three,  18mo. 

ROBERTSON'S  AMERICA.  —  Histcnr 
of  the  Discovery  and  Settlement  of 
America.  By  William  Robertaon,  D  J) 
With  Questions.    8vo. 

ROBERTSON'S  CHARLES  V.— Histo- 
ry of  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Charisa 
V.  B^  William  Robertson,  D.D.  With 
Questions.    8vu. 

KEIGHTLEY'S  ENGLAND.— History 
of  England,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to 
1839.  By  Thomas  Keightley.  With 
Notes  by  an  American.    5  vols.    ISnoo. 

GOLDSMITH'S  GREECE.- History  of 
Greece.  By  Dr.  Goldsmith.  Edited  by 
Miss  Robbins.    18mo. 

GOLDSMITH'S  ROME.  —  History  of 
Rome.  By  Dr.  Goldsmith  Editsd  by 
H.W.Herbert.    18mo. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY.  — Tales  from 

American  History.    ^  the  Author  of 

**  American  Popular  Lessons."    With 

-Questions.    3 vols.  ISmo.    Engravings. 

PAULDING'S  WASHINGTON.— Life 
of  Washington.  By  James  K.  Paulding 
S  vols.  18mo. 

*^*'  Many  other  works,  suitable  tar  nee 
as  text-books,  Ac,  and  already  laigely 
introdnoed  into  sdiools,  colleges,  and 
academiee,  may  be  found  in  tiM  f«b- 
'  fsneral  calah^fUA 


AHTHOM's    SBRIBS    07    CLASSICAL    WOEKS 
rOX    SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEOES. 


In  presenting  the  Tolnmes  of  this  series,  as  far  as  it  has  been  comply 
tod,  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  the  subscribers  beg  leave  to  say  a  few 
words  respecting  its  general  features,  and  the  advantages  that  are  to  re- 
sult from  it  boch  to  students  and  instructers. 

The  plan  proposed  is  to  give  editions  of  all  the  authors  usually  read  in 
our  schools  ana  colleges,  tosether  with  such  elementary  and  subsidiary 
works  as  may  be  needed  by  the  classical  student  either  at  the  commence- 
ment,  or  at  particular  stages,  of  his  career. 

The  editions  of  the  Classical  authors  themselves  will  be  based  on  the 
latest  and  most  accurate  texts,  end  will  be  accompanied  by  English  com- 
mentaries, containing  everything  requisite  for  accurate  preparation  on 
tiie  part  of  the  studetit  and  a  correct  understanding  of  the  author.  The 
fear  entertained  by  somo  instructers,  lest  too  copious  an  array  of  notes 
may  bribe  the  student  into  habits  of  intellectual  sloth,  will  be  found  to  be 
altogether  visionary.  That  part  of  the  series  which  contains  the  text- 
books for  schools  must,  in  ofder  to  be  at  all  useful,  have  a  more  ex- 
tensive supply  of  annotations  than  the  volumes  intended  for  college  lec- 
tures ;  ana  when  these  itot  make  their  appearance,  the  system  of  com- 
menting adopted  in  them  will  not  fail  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of  all. 
The  advantages,  then,  which  this  series  promises  to  confer  are  the 
following :  the  latest  and  best  texts ;  accurate  commentaries,  putting  the 
student  and  instructer  in  possession  of  the  opinions  of  the  best  philolo- 
gists ;  together  with  all  such  subsidiieury  information  as  may  serve,  not 
only  to  throw  light  upon  the  meaning  of  the  author,  but  also  to  give 
rise  in  the  young  student  to  habits  of  correct  thinking  and  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  correct  taste. 

Many  of  the  works  at  present  used  in  our  Classical  schools  are  either 
repripts  of  antiquated  editions,  swarming  with  errors,  not  merely  in  the 
typography,  but  in  the  matter  itself;  or  else  they  are  volumes,  fair  to 
the  view,  indeed,  as  far  as  manual  execution  is  concerned,  but  either 
supplied  with  meager  and  unsatisfactory  commentaries,  or  without  any 
commentaries  at  aU.     These,  are  the  works  that  drive  students  to  the 
use  of  translations,  and  thus  mar  the  fairest  prospects. of  youthful 
scholarship,  produciqg  an  infinitely  stronger  habit  of  intellectual  in- 
dolence than  the  tnost  copious  commentary  could  engender.    Indeed, 
to  place  this  matter  in  its  proper  ^light,  and  to  show,  within  a  very 
^  brief  compass,  how  much  good  the  projected  series  is  about  to  ac- 
complish. It  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  tw  the  printed  tratulaiumt  of 
those  authors  whose  works  have  been  thus  far  published  in  the  series 
I  meet  now  with  a  much  less  ready  sale  than  formerly ;  and  are  seldom, 
I  if  ever,  seen  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  instructers  have  the  eood 
,  sense  and  judgment  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  volumes  edited 
j  by  Professor  Anthon. 

The  publishers  take  the  liberty  to  subjoin  a  few  of  the  aommunica- 
tions  relative  to  the  published  volumes  of  the  series,  which  they  havo 
recMved  from  gentlemen  of  hi^^  classical  reputation  in  different  parts  of 
the  oonntiy. 

Harpik  dc  Bbothbrs, 
Mew-Tcfk,  May,  \839.  ,    82  CLirp-sTRBBT. 


ANTHON'S  SERIES  OF  CLASSICAL  WORKS 

FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


Rom  H.  HiTHPaRBr,  D.D.,  Prerf- 

dent  of  Amherst  College,  at  Ani' 

hent,  Mm*. 

i  am  very  hmpyto  aee  that  you  have 
trndrrtaken  to/vrmeh  utttform  edUums 
of  the  Latin  dtueke  far  the  uee  of  emr 
grmmmir  echoole  and  higher  semiiuariee 
of  teaming,  Profetoor  Anthon  deeervea 
and  will  receive  the  thanks  of  the  public 
for  the  tabourtohich  he  has  so  judicious- 
ly and  suceessfttlkf  besttnoed  upon  Sal- 
huty  Cmsar^  and  Cicero.  The  explan- 
atory vMes  ixr  commentaries  ore  moreco- 
fioas  aad  coa^ohmmns  than  those  of 
any  other  edition  I  have  seen,  and  much 
hottar  adapted  to  the  wants  of  young  stu- 
dents. Among  the  most  vahuMe  of 
these  notes  are  those  which  divert  atten- 
tion to  the  beautiful  uses  of  the  moods 
and  tenses,  and  explain  the  delicate 
shades  of  meaning  and  peculiar  beauties 
that  depend  upon  them,  which  our  tan- 
gtutge  often  expresses  imperfectly  and 
wuh  difficulty  t  and  which  young  Immr 
ers  rarely  regard.  The  s^^lanatiens  of 
the  force  and  meaning  of  the  particles 
are  also  very  us^ul. 

The  historical,  geographical^  and  oth- 
er indexes  are  also  highlu  valuahle^  fur- 
nishing the  student,  as  they  do,  with  fe- 
licitous illustrations  of  the  teat,andmuch 
general  information. 

The  text  seems  to  be  settled  with  much 
ears  and  abiiity.  The  editions  ddoptsd 
as  the  bdsis  or  referred  to  at  authority 
are  those  in  the  higheH  repute  among 
scholars.  Tfie  typographical  execution 
is  very  fine,  and  this  ts  a  high  merit 
The  wretched  reprints  of  foreign  editions 
of  the  classics,  got  tq>  m  cAeop  affUeSt 
on  wretched  paper,  with  meompetent 
proof-readers  and  no  editors,  to  which, 
until  within  ja,  very  few  years,  our  stu- 
dents have  been  universculy  condemned, 
have,  h^  taking  them  young,  been  as 
swxessfuL  in  making  them  uncertain  and 
inaccurate  scholars  as  if  that  had  been 
ens  of  the  main  objects  of  the  publishers. 
School  books  qfaU  kinds,  insteadofbe- 
Mgthe  worst  (as  they  often  are),  should 
be  themost  carffuUy printed  books  we 


H.  HUMPHKBT. 


From  the  Rt  Rer.  Bishop  5(*Il- 
FAINK,  President  of  Kenjon  Col- 
lege,  at  Gambier,  Ohio. 

/anlictjpafe  the  greatest  benefits  to  our 
schools  and  colleges  from  the  adminMe 
edition  of  the  dtasics  which  you  are  imm» 
publishing,  under  the  superintemdence 
and  HktstrtUed  by  the  odaiousand  ieamr 
ed  notes  of  Professor  Anthon.  What 
your  accomplished  editor  has  aim^  at 
in  his  Horace,  Ceuar,  and  other  volumes 
<^  the  series,  few  can  have  been  much 
connected  tmtA  classical  institutions  m 
this  country  without  learning  to  be  pre^ 
cisely  the  one  needful  thing  to  their  stu- 
dents. The  oijoct  is  most  satisfactorily 
attained.  The  needed  books  we  have, 
so  far  as  your  series  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished ;  eatd  as  to  what  are  yet  to  come, 
we  have  learned  from  what  we  have,  if  I 
may  use  the  words  of  one  of  your  authors, 
quae  a  summa  virtute  summoque  in- 
genio  expectanda  sunt,  expectare. 
fVishing  you  the  most  abundant  encamr- 
ugement  m  your  hnpm'tamt  enterprise,  J 
remain  your  obedient  servant, 

Chas.  p.  M'Iltjlins. 


From  William  A.  Dubr,  LL.D., 
.  President  of  Columbia  College,  in 
the  City  of  New-York. 

Firom  the  manner  in  which  this  under' 
takitig  has  been  so  far  executed,  as  Well 
as  from  the  established  character  and 
reputation  of  Professor  Anthon  as  a 
scholar,  his  experience  as  an  instructer, 
and  theaccurac^  and  judgment  previous- 
ly evinced  by  htm  as  an  editor  and  com- 
mentator, I  can  entertain  no  doubt  of  the 
success  of  the  enterprise,  so  far  as  hie 
editoried  labours  and  your  own  skill  md 
experience  as  publishers  are  concerned; 
and  I  trust  that,  from  the  increasing 
value  of  classical  studies  m  the  esftmo' 
tion  of  the  public,  this  juauMms  and  spir- 
ited ^ort  to  fadUtaie  and  promote  so  mi- 
portant  a  branch  of  education  wUi  be 
duly  appreciated  and  liberaUyremmrded, 
I  remain,  gentlemen, 
Yiser  obedumt  servant, 
W.  A.  Doe*. 


AMTHOH^fl  8BUB8  OF  CLA8SI0AL  W0SK8. 


jMten  of  RecommendoHotir-eaHtmued. 


From  the  Rev.  S.  Chapih,  D.D., 
President  of  Columbian  College, 
at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Ptcfetsor  Anthon'a  editions  of  Har- 
aett  Sallustf  Cicero^  and  C<nar  are  80 
eoftentively  imoum  and  90  justly  appre- 
ciatedf  thai  to  recommend  them  farther 
would  seem  a  Vfork  of  stqtererogation. 
No  one  who  examines  them^  if  in  any 
d^pres  a  sompeterit  jt^dge^  can  fail  to 
perceive  that^  m  inspect  to  the  object 
for  which  they  were  designed,  they  are 
works  of  distinguished  merits  and  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired ;  furnishing  as  they 
do  a  teat  than  which  none  probably  more 
correct^  and  a  body  of  notes  so  luminous^ 
copieiUf  and  comprehensive  as  to  meet 
ail  the  wants  ofVte  youngstudent,  while 
the  acute  judgment,  and  profound  and 
various  learning,  which  they  everywhere 
ejshibii,  canauO,  but  afford  delight  and 
profit  to  the  most  advanced  scholar. 
Yours,  with  ssntiments  of  great  respect, 
S.  CUAPIN. 

From  the  Rer.  Hbctor  Hitmvhrbts, 
D.D.,  President  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Annapolis,  Md. 
IVie  perfect  accuracy  and  vniform- 
ity  of  the  A  NT  HON  CLASSICS,  with 
the  copious  and  discriminating  notes 
and  learned  disquisitions  in  EngUsh  by 
which  they  are  illustrated,  and,  more 
especially,  the  substantial  and  tasteful 
manner  in  which  they  are  printed  and 
bound,  fitting  them  for  actual  service, 
recommend  them  most  strongly  to  our 
colleges  and  academies.  '  The  copies  of 
many  existing  editions  are  so  slightly 
put  together,  apparently  more  for  sale 
than  for  use,  and  so  abound,  withal,  in 
false  reading^,  that  I  should  be  heartily 
glad  to  see  them  superseded  6y  the  above 
«leg«mt  and  correct  series. 

Hbctor  HumphrbVs. 

From  Gbssnrr  Harrison,  M.D., 
Chairman  of  the  Faculty,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Ancient  Languages  in  the 
University  of  Virginia,  at  Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

/  have  given  a  hasty  examination  to 
Professor  Anthonys  school  edition  of 
MOihe  of  Cicero's  orations,  CeBsar*s  Ms- 
moirs  of  the  OaUic  War,  and  Sallust, 
and  am  happy  to  say,  that  for  the  use 
of  preparatory  s'hools,  more  especially, 
it  is,  m  my  optmim^far  better  suited  than 
my  other  with  irAicA  /  am  acquainted. 
Jntre  is,  indeed,  no  class  of  learners 


who  may  not  derive  weful  information 
from  the  copious  notes  which  it  contains, 
and  which  are  highly  valuaUe  for  the 
geographical,  historical,  and  other  maf- 
ter  they  convey  explanatory  of  the  text. 
The  help  thus  afforded  will  not  onhf 
serve  to  lighten  the  leamen^s  burden  and 
make  his  task  a  cheerful  one,  but  both 
directly  and  indirectly  tend  to  encourage 
to  a  better  way  of  rendering  the  Latin 
Classics,,and  to  cherish  a  taste  for  th^ 
study. 

Although  I  have  been  able  to  do  little 
more  than  turn  over  the  pages  of  Pro- 
fessor  Anthonys  Greek  Prosody,  I  have 
satisfied  myself  of  its  valite,  and  hope 
that  it  may  prove  greatly  useful  by^pfa- 
cing  tn  the  hands  of  the  students  of  Greek 
in  schools  and  colleges,  in  a  very  neai  and 
convenient  form,  the  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  more  readily  with  a  eubject 
so  unuwrthUy  neglected  m  our  country. . . 

The  typographical  execution  and  the 
paper  in  all  these  works  are  deserving 
of  very  high  praise,  and  entitle  the  en- 
terprising pubUshers  to  the  commenda- 
tion of  the  public. 

Gbssnbr  Harbison. 

From  the  Hon.  D.  L.  Swain,  Pres- 
ident of  ^he  University  of  North 
Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
/  have  examined  with  as  much  atten- 
tiim  as  paramomU  engagements  fume 
permitted,  the  first  three  volumes  of  the 
series  of  JUitin  Classics  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Anthon,  and  have  taken  pains  to 
eucertain  the  opinions  of  others  unth  re- 
spect to  them,  tn  whose  judgment,  on  eUi 
adjects  connected  with  Classical  litera- 
ture, I  have  much  more  confidence  than 
in  my  own.  The  result  of  this  examina- 
tion and  inquiry  has  been  to  create  a  lively 
interest  in  the  early  and  successful  com- 
pletion ofyowr  enterprise,  und,er  the  con- 
fident expectation  that  it  will  prove  alike 
creditable  to  the  editor,  the  publishers, 
and  the  country. 

D.  L.  Swain. 

From  the  Very  Rev.  Wm.  M^Shbb- 
RY,  S.  J.,  President  of  George- 
town College,  D.  C. 
1  have  examined  your  editions  of  Cie- 
gro's  Orations,  Sallust,  and  Caesar,  and 
consider  them  highly  creditable  to  your 
press.     The  notes  contain  a  variety  ef 
informatian,  and  are  well  calculated  to 
improve  the  student. 

Wm.  M'Sberrt. 


AXTHOIC^  SXBIB8  OF  CLASSlCAt.  WOSKS. 


XttUtn  of  J<CTiiwifiMfariffii^"Hwtifiti>tfrf- 


From  the  Rev.  E.  Nott.  D.D.,  Pfee- 
ideut  of  Union  College  at  Sche- 
necudy,  N.  Y. 

T*he  furnishing  of  mar  tehooU  and 
€9lUges  with  accurate  and  uniform  edi- 
iiont  of  the  Clatsieal  authors  in  Me, 
mecompanied  by  a  useful  body  of  com- 
merUary^  maps,  illhwtrations,  cf^-.  if  on 
wuUrtaking  worthy  alike  of  commenda- 
tion  and  qfpatron.ige.  The  competency 
if  Professor  Anthon  for  the  editorial  su- 
pervision assigned  hlm^  is  well  known  to 
ms.  The  whde  design  meets  my  entire 
approhatuMy  and  you  are  (pute  at  liberty 
to  make  use  of  my  name  m.the  further- 
once  of  its  execution. 

Very  respeetfuUy, 

£liphalbt  Nott. 

From  the  Rev.  F.  Watlamd,  D.D.. 

President  oi  Brown  University  at 

Providence*  K.  1. 

1  have  not  been  able,  owing  to  the  pres- 
sure of  my  engagements^  to  examine  the 
tAooe  works  wth  any  degrwof  aectaracui 
I  however  beg  leave  to  thank  you  for  Me 
vofiMiet,  and  cheerfully  bear  testimony 
to  the  distingtUshed  sclmarehip  of  thew 
editor.  No  classical  scholar  of  our 
cotuUry  enjoys  a  higher  reputationj  and 
I  know  of  no  one  in  whose  labours  more 
decided  confidence  majf  be  reposed. 
Yours  truly t 

F.  Wayland. 

From  -the  Rev.  John  P.  Dubbin, 
A.M.,  President  of  Dickinson  Col- 
lege at  Carlisle,  Penn. 

Por  some  months  past  my  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  series  of  Classi- 
cal works  now  in  the  course  ofpubliceaiofi 
from  your  press^  edited  by  Professor  An- 
thon. 1  can  with  confidence  recommend 
them  as  the  best  editions  of  the  several 
works  which  have  appeared  in  our  coun- 
try ^  perhaps  in  any  country.  The  mat- 
ter w  seUctf  and  the  n^es  are  coptous 
and  clear. 


Respectfully, 

J.  P.  DUIBIN. 


m 


From  Thomas  R.  Inoalls,  Esq., 
President  of  Jefferson  ColUge  at 
St.  James,  Louisiana. 

J  have  examined  them  with  atten- 

tun,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 

*^  iJ^fM  th^  to  any  books  1  have 

^f^thesehoaUforwhichtkeyartin- 


tended.  The  editions  by  Dr.  Anthmt. 
seem  tome  to  supply,  in  a  very  judieums 
manner,  what  is  wanting  to  the  student, 
and  cannot  fail,  I  should  think,  to  aid  in 
restoring  Classical  studies  from  their 
unhappily  languishing  condition. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Tho.  R.  Ingalls. 

From  C.  L.  Dubui8son%'A.M.,  Presi- 
dent of  Jefferson  College  at  Wash* 
mgton,  Miss. 

/  have  examined  with  some  avre  the  ; 
first  Jive  volumes  of  Anthonys  Series  of  ' 
Classical  Works.     They  are  such  as  1  - 
should  expect  from  the  distinguished  ed- 
itor.    The  "Horace"  and  "  SaUustT 
of  this  gentleman  have  long  been  known, 
to  me  as  the  very  best  books  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  student.    As  a  com.' 
mentator.  Professor  Anthon  has,  in  my 
estifhation,  no  equal.     Bis  works  have 
excited  a  great  and  beneficial  vnfiuence 
in  the  cause  of  Classical  learning,  and 


the  present  undertaking  will  inJtnUety 
extend  the  sphere  of  that  inftuence.  No 
one  so.wdl  as  a  teacher  can  appreciate 
the  value  of  uniform  editions  of  the  text- 
books to  be  tised  by  his  classes.  The 
undertaking  of  publishing  a  complete 
series  of  aU  those  standard  works  which 
students  must  read  is  a^nohle  one,  and 
I  sincerely  hope  it  will  be  completed. 
With  such  a  series  as  the  present  prom- 
ises to^j>e,  there  vnU  be  nothing  left  to 
desire.  It  is  be  hoped  that  editor  and 
publishers  will  meet  with  such  encourage^ 
mtnt  as  their  truly  valuable  undertaking 
deserves. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  L.  DUBUISSON. 

From  the  Rev^  John  Ludlow,  Pres- 
ident of  the  ITniversity  of  Pennsyl- 
vania at  Philadelphia. 

The  object  is  vorthy  your  en-  ii 

tervHsing  spirit,  a(u2  you  have  been  sin-  il 
gtuarly  fortunate  in  securing  the  servicee 
of  professor  Anthon  to  tiUrect  it  to  ite 
completion.  The  volumes '  wfuch  yom 
have  kindly  sent  me  fully  sustain  the 
reputation  of  that  distinguished  scholar^ 
and  afford  a  sure  pledge  of  what  may  he 
expected  in  those  which  are  to  foUow, 
Most  heartily  do  I  recommend  your  un- 
dertaking, and  sincerely  hope  it  will  meet 
with  the  encouragement  which  it  nchly 
deserves. 

With  great  respect,  yours,  <fe., 
John  Ludloyv. 


ANTHONYS  SEBIBd    IF  CLASSICAL   WORKS. 


Jjttters  of  litcommendation-'-'eoHtmued. 


From  the  Rev.  M.  Hofkns,  D.D., 
President  of  WUliams'  CoUege,  at 
Williamstown,  Mass. 

Professor  Anthon  kasunquestioruMy 
done  much  service  to  the  cause  of  clas- 
sical  leamme  in  this  country  by  his  edi- 
tions of  the  Latin  classics^  given  to  the 
pubUe  with  unusual  accuracy  and  ele- 
gance from  your  press.  His  Sallust, 
C<Bsar,  and  Cicero  cannot  fail  to  find 
their  way  into  very  extensive  use,  and  to 
render  the  entrance  upon  classical  studies 
natch  more  inviting  andprditable. 
M.  Hopkins. 

From  Wilbur  Fisk,  D.Di,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Wesleyan  University, 
at  xMiddletown,  Conn. 
/  am  highly  gratified  to  notice  that 
you  have  commenced  a  series  of  the  clas- 
sics under  the  editorial  supervision  of 
that  acaom^ished  scholar.  Professor 
Anthon  of  Columbia  <^ollege.  JVo  man 
in  our  country  is  better  qualified  for  this 
ojffice  than  Prqfessor  Anthon.  To  show 
m  what  estimation  he  is  held  in  England 
as  a  classical  ^cholary  it  need  only  be 
known  that  an  edition  of  his  "  Horace" 
has  been  published  in  London,  and  the 
publishers  informedme  that  the  entireedi- 
tion  had  met  with  a  ready  sale;  showing 
that,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  edi- 
tions of  this  standard  work  by  the  first 
scholars  in  England,  the  credit  of  the 
work  by  our  American  scholar  had  car- 
iedr  it  successfully  through  the  English 
market,  and  that,  too,  by  virtue  of  its  in- 
trinsic merit.  Your  editions  of  his  Ccb- 
sar,  Cicero,  and  SaUust  are  now  before 
me,  and  show  that  there  is  no  falling  off 
from  the  rtputation  of  the  edition  of  Hor- 
ace. The  copious^notes  and  commenta- 
ries cannot  fail  to  shed  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  mind  of  the  young  student,  and 
wiU  contribute  much,  I  trust,  to  foster  in 
the  rising  generations^  scholars  a  taste 
for  the  ancient  classics. 

WlLBUH  FiSK. 

From  Silas  Tottbn,  D.D.,  Presi- 
dent  of  Washington  Coliege. 
Thevolumes  which  I htwe  examined  I 
entirely  approve,  and  think  them  better 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  classical  in- 
struction than  any  edition  of  the  same 
authors  yet  published  in  this  country. 
The  weU-humm  ability  of  the  learned 
editor  admits  no  doubt  of  the  exsellence 
of  the  volumes  yet  to  be  published. 

S.  Tottbn. 


From  the  President  and  Faculty  of 
Miami  University,  at  Oxford,  Ohio. 

These  three  volumes,  enriched  by  a 
copious  and  valuable  apparatus  of  crit- 
ical notes,  and  judiciously  arranged  his- 
torical, geographical,  archteological,  and 
legal  matters,  furnished  by  so  ripe  a 
scholar  as  Dr.  Anthon,  are  specimens 
well  calculated  to  recommend  the  series 
of  which  they  are  the  commencement. 
They  are  well  adapted  to  promote  thor» 
ough  classical  learning,  and  are  entitUd 
to  a  high  grade  of  popular  favour.  By 
order  of  the  Faculty, 

R.  H.  Bishop,  President. 

From  RuFus  Babcock,  Jr.,  D.D., 
late  President  of  WaterviUe  Col- 
-lege,  in  Maine. 

/  have  examined  with  considerable 
care,  and  with  high  and  unmingled  sat- 
isfactim,  your  recent  edition  of  Profes- 
sor Anthon's  Latin  Classics.  The  dis- 
tinguished editor  of  Horace  has  rightly 
judged,  that  in  order  to  elevate  the  range 
and  standard  of  scholarship  in  this  coun- 
try, it  is  requisite  to  facilitate  the  thor- 
ough (icquisition  of  those  elemetUary 
text-books  which  are  usuallv  first  put 
into  the  hands  of  pupils.  By  the  beau- 
tiful volumes  which  you  have  now  given 
to  the  public  from  his  pen,  more  has  been 
done  to  make  the  student  thoroughly  ac- 
qtUMited  with  those  three  prime  authors, 
CcBsar,  Sallust,  and  Cicero,  than  by 
any  other  helps  unthin  my  knowledge. 
I  need  not  minutely  spwify  the  various 
points  of  excellence  by  which  these  books 
are  distinguished.  Their  practical  value 
will  immediately  be  appreciated  by  teach- 
*»»  and  learners^ 

Allow  me,  gentlemen,  to  tender, 
through  you,  my  hearty  thanks  to  Pro- 
fessor Anthon  for  the  very  valuabk  ser- 
vice he  has  performed  in  aid  of  the  great 
cause  of  classical  leurrting.  May  he 
continue  his  labours  for  the  public  good. 
RuFUs  Babcock,  Jr. 


From  Professor  Dbnnis,  of  Haver- 
ford,  Penn. 

•  •  •  •  I  have  examined  AjUhon^s  Greek 
Grammar,  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that,  as  a  class-book  for  schools 
and  colleges,  I  think  it  superior  to  any 
other  unth  which  I  am  acquainted.  .  .  . 
Wm.  Dennis. 


f 


AMTHOX^S  UOUIt  Of  CLAMICAL  WORKS. 


Xg$Utt%  ^  R/tCOKItll0>^iotlM^~~9OtlitillMidt 


from  JniMXAH  Day,  D.D.,  LL-D., 

Pretideot  of  Yale  College,  at  New- 
HaTen,  Conn. 

/  eatimaU  highly  thM 

t  of  Jwmiahmg  for  t 
etmd  nem 


9iUgta  mecMraUa 


ofthe 


Moenf  Cla9nc9  ;  4md  lam  muehpUa$- 
d  wiik  tha  general  appearance  ana  typ- 
graphkal  execution  of  the  epecmienM 

ohkk  yom  hone  given  ua It  wmld 

«  preeumpHtaue  in  one  90  little  conueT' 
tout  with  the  fair  Jielde  of  etkgant  UterO' 
wre  to  wulertahe  to  pass  eentence  on  the 
Inely-wrought  proauUione  of  eo  acoom- 
tliehed  a  eehMor  ae  Profeeeor  Anthon, 
. . .  If tt  worke  hone  a  reputation  al- 
ready too  well  eetabliehed  to  need  or  to 
•eeeme  additional  value  from  any  recom- 
itendation  which  I  can  give.  .... 

Jbrbmiab  Day. 

^rom  the  Rev.  B.  Halb,  D.D.,  Pres- 
ident of  Geneva  College,  at  Gene- 
va, N.  Y. 

Your  object  "  tofumieh  aceu- 

aie  and  uniform  editiona  of  Claesiad 
w/Aort,  read  m  aAlegee  and  echooht  aC' 
ompanied  by  a  ueeftU  body  of  commen' 
ory,  fiiii|M,  <i^.,  u  a  very  ueeful  one^ 
md  highly  deeerving  of  the  public  pat- 
vnage^  and  no  one,  m  our  country^  ie 
more  competent  to  the  editorial  eupervi- 
ion  of  eich  an  undertaking  than  Pro- 
eeeor  Anthon.  It  ie  fortunate  for  the 
auee  of  Claeeieal  learning  in  our  coun- 
ry,  that  eo.  learned  and  enterprieing  a 
diolar  hoe  been  brought  into  co-opera- 
ion  with  puhUehers  eo  enterprieing. 

So  far  ae  I  ha$>e  examined  the  worke 
bove  mentioned^  they  appear  tomt  ex- 
eedingly  well  adapted  to  their  end,  and 
9  do  credit  both  to  the  editor  and  the 
lubliehere.  We  have  epedfied  throe  ed- 
lione  in  the  renpiirfmente  for  admieeion 
0  thie  college,      Bbnjamxn  Hale. 

'*rom   the  Rev.  Joskph  Pbnnrt, 
D.D.,  President  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, at  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
/  have  examined  with  much  intireet 
md  attention  Dr.  Anthon*e  editione  of 
he  ancient  claeeice  eofar  ae  pubiiehed  by 
tou.    I  think  there  canbebvt  one  opin- 
3n  ae  to  the  merit  of  theee  worker  and 
he  advantage  to  our  country  of  eo  noble 
n  enterprise.*    It  ie  not  only  honoured 
Y  the  teaming  of  the  editor,  and  the 
bihiy  and  taste  of  the  publishers,  but 
trectly  and  greatly  benefyed  in  the  vital 
^tereetqfthe  education  of  our  yoiuh. 


We  poeaem  no  means  of  eound  mental 
diee^dine  and  cultivate  taete  that  can 
euperaede  the  rdice  of  Greece  and  Rome ; 
and  thue  to  enrich  <A«n  to  the  inquiring 
mind,  and  to  adorn  them  to  the  eye  of 
our  studious  youth,  ia  a  aervioa  iwt  iike-  | 
lytobeappredatedaeitdeaerveaeaeceptbm  \ 
ikoae  who  have  toiled  through  the  encod- 
ed end  careless  page  of  former  days, 
eameatly  hope  that  you  may  be  enc 
aged  greatly  to  extend  theae  laboura. 
Joseph  Pen  net. 

From  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Mathews, 
D.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  New-York 
University. 

Profeaaor  Anthon  haa  rendered  an 
imporUmt  service  to  the  cause  of  learn- 
ing inthis  country  by  his  editiona  ofthe 
varioua  Classica ;  tmd  I  am  gratiped  to 
oeethatyour  vabuble preaa  ia  em^^oyed 
injurniahiag  them  to  the  public 

-  J.  M.  if  ATHBWS. 


From  the  Rev.  D.  M*Coii aught, 
D.D.,  President  of  Washington 
College,  at  Washington,  Penn. 

The  typographical  execution 

ie  correct  and  hendeome,  the  binding  aub- 
atantial,  the  notea  copioua  and  vaSutble. 
All  agree,  that  it  ie  not  much  reading, 
but  thorough  reading,  which  eecurea 
knowledge  emd  makes  the  scholar.  '  To 
this  purpose  your  edition  of  the  claaaea 
ie  eminently  adt^pted.  If  well  employed 
by  students  and  instructers,  they  cannot 
fail  to  make  accurate  and  vjell-instructed 
scholars  ;  and  must  render  the  etudy  of 
Classic  authors  more  interesting  and 
moreprojitable  than  U  has  generally  been. 
I  hope  that  you  will  find  extensive  pat' 
ronage.  D.  M^Conauohy. 


From  the  Rev.  Alonso  Potter, 
D.D.,  of  Union  College,  &^chenec- 
tady,  N.  Y. 

/  have  had  occasion  to  exam- 
ine these  editiona  with  some  care,  and,  it 
would  be  ewperfiuoua  to  add,  with  greet 
pleaaure.  The  reputation  of  Profeaaor 
Anthon  for  leamxng  and  critical  ahU, 
(ttul  the  ain^ular  auccess  with  which  he 
adapts  his  labours  to  the  wants  of  the 
student,  are  too  well  known  and  too  genm 
erally  appreciated  to  need  any  recom- 
mendation. It  ie  pr&per,  however,  to 
add  that  theae  vohmue  will  be  ueed  m 
our  Uaasea,  and  are  hdd  m  the  hi^wet 
esteem.  A^ONSO  Potteb. 


AHTHON^S  flSRUM  Or  CLAtSlOAL  WORKS. 


LeUen  9/ Recammiendaikm~-contiimcd, 


From  ihe  Rev.  B.  P.  Aydelott, 
President  of  the  Woodward  Col- 
lege, at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
From  some  personal  e,,cquaintance^  hut 
much  more  from  general  reputation^  J 
formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  Professor 
Anthonys  abilities  to  prepare  afvXl  series 
of  Latin  and  Greek  Classics  for  the 
use  of  schools^  colleges^  4"*^.  Accord- 
ingly y  as  soon  as  I  could  obtain  the  va- 
rious authors  edited  by  him^  I  procured 
them,  andy  upon  a  careful  exanunatian^ 
was  so  impressed  with  their  superior 
character,  as  to  introduce  them  as  fast 
as  possible  into  the  different  departments 
of  the  institution  under  my  charge. 

The  various  Delpfun  editions  are  very 
goody  so  far  as  ancient  geography  ymvthol- 
ogy,  usages t  4-c.,  are  concerns;  hut  in 
respect  to  criticalremarks  and  grammat- 
ical ilhtstrations  they  are  of  little  worth ; 
they  werey  in  genercdy  however,  the  best 
we  had. 

But  bf  sides  being  abundarUly  fuRand 
dear  in  everything  archa»ological,  Pro- 
fessor Anthon  has  done  more,  in  the 
editions  of  the  classical  authors  prepared 
by  him,  to  unfold  the  grammatical  struc- 
turey  and  thus  throw  light  upon  the  mean- 
ing and  spirit  of  the  original,  than  any 
other  commentator  whom  I  have  consult- 
ed. It  is  a  strikingy  and,  I  thinky  de- 
cisive,  proof  of  their  siq>eriorityy  that  the 
students  show  m  their  recitations  that 
they  have  read  his  notes  and  prt^' 
ed  by  them,  which  they  never  seemed  to 
me  to  have  done  tohen  using  other  edi- 
tions. 

Some  time  ago  1  commenced  a  careful 
collation  of  the  Greek  Grammar  of  the 
same  author  with  those  of  BtUmanny  Val- 
pyy  ifc..  making  full  notes  as  I  vmU 
along,  with  the  design  of  preparing  a  re- 
view of  it  at  the  request  <^  the.  editor  of 
an  extensively  circulated  periodicaly  arid 
such  was  my  conviction  of  its  peculiar 
fitness  for  the  use  of  schoolsy  that  I  have 
since  recommended  no  other  to  our  pw 
pils, 

J  would  add  that  the  neatness  and 
taste  with  which  Professor  Antfum^s 
classics  are  got  up  {though  they  are  far 
cheaper  than  the  Uelphin  editions)  ought 
to  form  no  small  recommendation  of 
them.  Our  students  purchasey  study, 
and  preserve  them  with  manifest  pleas- 
ure ;  and  whatever  has  these  effects  upon 
the  pupil,  will  certainly  do  much  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  sowid  and  thorough 
classical  Uaming. 

B.  P.  Atdilott. 


From  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Tomliniom, 
D.D.,  President  of  Augusta  Col- 
lege, Kentucky. 

/  take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledgs 
the  recewt  {some  time  since)  of  four  vol- 
umes if  the  Classical  Series  of  Prof et- 
sor  Anthon  of  New-  York  ;  and,  after 
a  careful  examination  of  them,  I  can 
truly  say  that  I  am  more  than  pleased  ; 
/  am  delighted  ivith  them.  7  'he  avowed 
object  of  the  publication,  thai  of  furnish- 
ing accurate  and  uniform  editions  of  all 
the  classical  authors  used  in  colleges  and 
schools,  is  one  that,  in  my  judgment,  has 
long  been  a  desideratum  in  literature, 
arul  I  am  gratified  to  find  is  about  to  be 
accomplished,  especially  byone  so  entire- 
ly  equal  to  the  task  as  Professor  An- 
thon  has  shown  hijnselfto  be. 

3%e  biographical  sketches,  commen- 
taries, and  annotations  with  which  the 
volumes  are  accompaniedy  while  they  re- 
flect great  credit  upon  the  erudition  and 
research  of  the  author y  cannot  fail  to  en 
hance  to  the  studenty  in  a  high  degree, 
the  attractions  and  value  of  classical 
reading.  As  an  evidence  of  the  estimate 
we  place  upon  the  series,  we  have  hither- 
to used  it  as  far  as  it  was  attainably,  and 
shally  with  great  pleasure,  avail  ourselves 
of  the  opportunity  now  afforded  to  adopt 
the  whole  of  it.  Allow  me  to  add.  that 
the  neaty  tastefuly  andy  at  the  same  time, 
sidtstantial  style  of  the  mechanical  exe- 
cution of  the  work,  fully  sustains  the 
well-earned  reputation,  in  that  resptcty  of 
the  enterprising  establishment  whence  it 
emanates.    RespeUfullyy 

Your  obedient  servanty 

J.  S.  TOMLINSOR. 


From  Alonzo  Church,  D.D.,  Pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

As  far  as  time  and  a  press  of  busi- 
ness would  permity  I  Have  examined 
these  volumesy  and  am  much  pleased 
with  them.  They  are,  I  thinky  ujell 
adapted  to  the  wants  ofy  particularly, 
young  students,  and  will,  I  doubt  not, 
furnish  what  has  long  been  a  desidera- 
tum in  our  preparatory  schools,  viz., 
cheap,  yet  correct  editions  of  the  common 
classics,  accompanied  vnth  judicious 
English  notes.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that,  were  I  engaged  in  giving  in- 
struction to  youth  from  these  authors,  2 
should  prefer  the  editions  of  Professm 
Anthon  to  any  which  J  have  seen. 

A.  Church. 


AHTHOirt  fllAIES  OF  ChAMUfCLL  WORKS. 


From  the  Bev.  John  N'Oaffrbt, 

I).  Dm    President    of    Mount    St. 

Mary's  College,  at  Emmitsburgh, 

Maryland. 

Nearly  M  the  ClasnctU  toorftt 

wdittd  6y  Profnscr  Anthon  have  al- 
ready been  introduced  by  me  into  the 
college  under  my  government.  At  a 
claetieal  teacher  myadf^  lam  practical- 
ly acquainted  Unth  the  merits  of  several 
of  them  It  is  not  to  much  the  exten- 
give  learning  and  accurate  criticism  of 
the  editor  that  I  admire  {highly  as  he  is 
to  be  esteemed  for  these  important  quali- 
ties), as  the  judicious  adaptation  of  ev- 
mythmg  to  the  benefit  of  the  learner. 
The  leamer*s  wants  are  ahoayt  kept  in 
view,  and  he  receives  we  prectse  amount 
and  kind  of  assistance  which  ought  to 
be  given  him.  I  shall  therefore  continue 
to  examine  these  works  as  they  are  is- 
sued from  your  press,  with  a  sanguine 
hope  of  deriving  the  same  gratification 
from  the  remaining  volumes  of  the  series 

msfrom  the  past 

Very  respectfuXlyy 

Your  obedient  servant, 
John  M^Cafpabt. 


Flora  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bubmet,  Presi- 
dent of  Bacon  College,  at  George- 
town, Kenn. 

/  have  looked  at  ^  Series  of 

Classical  Works  prepared  by  Professor 
Anthon.  Our  professor  of  languages, 
Mr.  MuUins,  has  been  able  to  give  more 
time  to  the  esamination  than  1  have. 
We  are  prepared  to  eommend  the  series 
as  decidedly  an  improvement  in  the  ne- 
cessary facilities  for  teaching  and  learn- 
ing. The  copious  English  notes,  and 
the  superior  mechanical  execution  of  the 
works,  will  notfaU  to  secure  you  a  very 
extensioe  patronage.  We  have  used 
the  SaUustfor  some  time,  and  intend  to 
adopt  all  of  the  remaining  books  which 
we  read  in  our  course. 

Very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
D.  S.  Burnet. 


From  the  Professor  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages in  the  College  of  Charles- 
ton, S.C. 


familiar  to  you,  that  anything  Icansas 
with  regard  to  the  enterprise,  must  op 
pear  trite.     I  cannot,  however,  omit  to 
express  the  pleasure  which  I  eaperienced 
upon  examining  your  late  edition  of  Hor- 
ace, put  up  in  so  convenient  a  shape,  so 
very  neatly  bound,  and,  in  a  typograph- 
ical point  of  view,  executed  in  a  manner 
that  would  reflect  credit  upon  any  press 
in  either  hemisphere.      With  Professor 
Anthon  as  a  scholar  I  have  been  for 
numy years  acquainted,  and  of  late  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  form  his  per- 
sonal acquaintance.     His  editorial  la- 
bours have  been  a  source  of  improvement 
to  myself,  and  have  eusisted  me  not  a 
little  while  I  was  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  grammar-school  department, 
where  my  attention  was  first  aUraeted 
by  his  improved  editions  of  Alvttry*s 
Latin  Prosody  and  NeHsonU   Greek 
Exercises.    Since  that  period,  each  suc- 
cessive work  edited  by  the  prof  essor  has 
contributed  to  confirm  the  opinion  I  at 
first  entertained  of  his  profound  scholar- 
ship, and  of  his  entire  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Classical  literature,  both  of 
which  care  clearly  evinced  by  his  able 
and  ludd  commentaries  upon  the  Roman 
authors  already  published,  and  by  his 
minute  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  clas- 
sical student,  in  furnishing  U5  with  the 
best  system  of  Greek  prosody  that  has 
yet  appeared.     Professor  Anthon  is  a 
living  illustration  of  the  fact,  that  schol- 
arship and  literature  belong  exclusively 
to  no  clime  ;  for,  without  wishing  to  de- 
tract in  the  slightest  degree  from  the 
meritorious  and  untiring  labours  of  our 
New-England  brethren  m  the  vineyard 
of  literature,  it  must  be  universally  con- 
ceded, that  the  reputation  of  Professor^ 
AnUum  unll  descend  to  posterity  as  one 
of  the  greatest  Classical  scholars  of  the 
present  age,  and,  unquestionably^  the 
most  learned  and  practically  useful  phi- 
lologist that  has  ever  appeared  m  the 
United  States.     I  shall  anticipate,  with 
no  inconsiderable  degree  of  pleasure,  the 
period  at  whidi  the  series  may  be  ex- 
pected to- have  attained  its  completion, 
for  many  of  our  college  Classics  stand 
in  used  ^elucidation  and  the  texts  ofrs- 
vision.     Of  your  success  in  publishing 
under  such  auspices,  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  and  that  your  most  sanguine 
hopes  may  be  fully  realized  is  the  sin- 
cere wish  of,  gentlemen. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 
Wm.  Hawkkswurth, 
Professor  ^ancient  languages. 

College  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 


ANTRONV  8KRIE8   Or  CLASSICAL   WORKS. 


Commtndalory  Lettera-^cojUinntei, 


From  Alphbus  S.  Packard,  A.M., 
Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Languages  in  Bowdoin  College, 
Maine. 

. . .  /  introduced  into  my  chusn  the 
edition  of  Horeux  which  Dr.  Anthon 
prepared^  toon  after  it  was  publishedt 
and  most  cheerfully  express  my  sense 
of  its  great  value  to  the  etudent^  as  eon- 
taining  afuU  apparatus  for  m  thorough 
tmdersianding  and  a  just  appreciation 
of  this  author,  J  regard  it  as  in  many 
respects  the  best  edition  of  a  Classic  to 
which  our  studtnts  have  had  access. 
His  editioh  of  SaUust  has  become  com- 
mon in  our  preparatory  schoolsy  and  i» 
in  the  highest  repute.  From  these  spe- 
cimens of  Dr.  Anthonys  judgment  md 
accurate  and  copioia  Uaming,  I  should 
feel  great  confident  in  the  success  of 
similar  efforts  from  his  hand.  No  oth- 
er indioidual  has  contributed  so  largely 
to  the  cause  of  classical  learning  in  our 
country. 

Your  obedient  servant^ 
Alfheus  S.  Packabo. 

From  Mr.  A.  H.  Weld,  Teacher 
of  the  Ancient  Languages  in  the 
North  Yarmouth  Seminary,  Maine. 

Gentlemen, 
. .  .  i  have  examined  these  wdumes 
as  they  have  successively  appwred^  and 
some  of  them  are  now  used  as  text  books 
in  our  institution.  At  first  I  feared 
that  Professor  Anthonys  copious  notes 
and  comments  might  be  rather  too  *^  la- 
bour saving"  for  the  student;  6u<,  by 
more  mature  experience^  and  by  actual 
trial  of  the  books^  I  have  become  fully 
persuaded  that  the  fadlitiee  they  afford 
are  such  as  the  student  needs^  and  are 
calculated  not  only  to  give  him  proper 
encouragement,  but  to  mlarge  his  views 
and  promote  his  general  knowledge. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Allen  U.  Weld. 


From  the  ReT.  Wm.  C.  Larrabbb, 
A.BI.,  Principal  of  the  Weslejran 
Seminary  at  Keadfield,  Maine. 

Gentlemen, 
. .  .  I  h/we  examined  the  works  thor- 
mighly,  and  am  highly  pleased  with 
them.  I  am  inclined,  if  dreumetancee 
will  admit  of  it,  to  hUrodwx  the  entire 
series  m  our  classical  deportment  ofthie 
weminary. 

Yours,  reepeeffuUy, 
W.  C.  Larrabbb. 


From  Janes  Botd,  LL.D.,  one  of 

the  Masters  of  the  High  School, 
Edinburgh,  in  an  advertisement 
to  the  fourth  London  Edition  of 
Anthon's  Horace. 

The  h^h  estimation  m  whch  the  tat* 
enta,  scholarship,  and  critical  acumen 
of  Dr.  Anthon  are  htld  in  the  literary 
world,  and  hie  welleamed  celebrity  ae 
a  Classical  Editor,  render  any  oom- 
mendation  of  his  uwrks,  and  any  apolo- 
gy for  their  r^roduction  among  our- 
selves, aUke  SMperfiuaue. 

James  Botd. 


From  B.  Manlt,  President  of  the 
University  of  Alabama,  at  Tus- 
caloosa. 

FrompreviauMfannUariiy  wi'C/k  apor- 
tion  of  Professor  Anthonrs  Series  of 
the  Classics,  as  well  as  an  sxaminaiion 
of  those  you  have  sent,  our  Professor  of 
Andent  Languages  and  myskf  agree 
in  a  high  commotion  of  their  excelUnee 
e»  editions^  and  their  importance  as  aide 
to  Classical  leaminr.  Tlu  editor  of 
the  best  edition  of  Horace  ever  given 
to  the  public  has  fully  sustainai  his 
well-earned  r^nUation  in  these  volumes  ; 
each  possessing  its  own  peculiar  merit, 
and  all  furnishing,  in  their  places,  just 
the  aid  the  real  student  needs,  and  no 
more.  For  facilitating,  extending,  and 
elevating  Classiad  literature,  these  vol- 
umes deserve  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
ablest  contrUmtions  of  any  age.  Such 
of  the  Series  as  are  required  by  our  col- 
lege course  we  shall  use  in  preference  to 
others ;  and  shall  recommend  them  all 
to  the  edwoU  around  ue.  We  shall 
await  with  anxiety  the  comjdetiofi  of 
the  aeries. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
B.  Manlt. 


From  the  Rot.  Alfbbd  Saxb  one 
of  the  Principals  of  the  Prepara- 
tory School  of  the  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity at  Middletown,  Conn. 

, ,  .lam  pleased,  highly  so,  indeed, 
with  the  suce^s  I  have  met  with  in  the 
use  efAmhaeCs  Latin  and  Greek  Les- 
sons. The  classes  that  have  lately 
'  in  them  do  admirably. 
Yours,  tnUy, 
Alpbbd  Sazb. 


AlfTBOM^B  8BR1B8   OF  CLASSICAL  W0HK.8. 


r 


Commmdalory  Letter^—conthaud. 


From  the  Rer.  Dr.  Milurdolkb, 
President  of  Rul£er'«  College,  *t 
New-Uninswick,  N.  J. 

yotwithstemding  the  iAjtetUms 

of  mm*  eminent  men  to  Uu  etudy  of  the 
Greek  nnd  Roman  Claesics,  it  it  now 
abnoet  generally  conceded  that  they  form 
111  important  if  not  necessary  part  of  a 
I  'iheral  educMtion. 

A  renpectable  acqtiamtanee  with  those 
.  anfuagea,  in  which  the  greatest  makers 
I  m  belles  lettres  and  science  have  written, 
cannot  be  dinensed  with  by  professional 
men.  We  do  not  indeed  see,  without  re- 
sorting to  these  ancient  and  admired 
fountains  of  taste  and  learnings  how  el- 
egant literature  can  be  cultivated  to  ad- 
vantage, or  how  even  a  competent  knowl- 
edge  of  our  own  tongue  can  be  acquired. 
Whoever,  therefore,  hae  so  mastered 
these  works  that  he  can  teach  their  gram- 
matieal  structure  not  only,  but  by  accu- 
rate reference  to  ancient  history,  geogra- 
phy, and  philology,  can  trace  their  nice 
mnd  varied  shades  of  meaning,  unfold 
their  beauty,  and  insvire  the  youthful 
mind  with  Uteraru  enthusiaem,  deserves 
well  of  the  Republic  of  Letters. 

Profeseor  Anthon,  m  his  recent  edi' 
tions  of  the  Classics,  has,  m  the  judg- 
ment of  the  undersigned,  very  ably  ac^ 
eomplixhed  this  difficult  service. 

With  these  works  in  their  hands,  our 
youth  wiU  not  be  l^i  to  waste  time  and 


of  the  learned  editor  and  the  reat  and 
handsome  appearance  of  the  vohtmee  be 
justly  appreciated,  your  work  cannot  fail 
to  receive  a  liberal  patronage. 

Your  obedient  ee-^antf 
Jamis  Carnahan. 

From  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baldwin,  Preai 
dent  of  Wabash  College,  at  Craw- 
fordsville,  Indiana. 
....  I  have  read  Anthon* e  Sallust  and 
his  Ceuar's  Commentaries  with  much 
satisfaction.     We  have  adopted  the  for- 
mer in  the  vreparatory  course  connected 
with  our  college;  and  mravose  to  use  hie 
editions  of  CcBsar  and  o/Tvlly^e  Ora- 
tions, m  preference  to  all  others.     My 
opinion  of  the  merits  of  Professor  An- 
thon, as  a  Latin  scholar  and  editor  of  the 
Latin  Classics,  and  particularly  as  a 
critical  commentator,  is  very  high.     I 
most  cheerfully  commend   his  literary 
labours  to  the  patronage  of  classical 
teachers  as  second  to  none  m  his  depart- 
mentf  with  lohich  I  am  acquainted. 
Yours  sincerely, 
Eliho  W.  Baldwin. 

From  the  University  of  St.  Lonisi 

Missouri. 

We  have  examined  them  part- 
ly ourselves,  and  stdmntted  them  far 
farther  examination   to  persons  fully 


mental  energy  in  unnecessary  «n^  f*f-    competent  to  pronounce  on  their  merit 
emu-aging   inoestigatums,    *«f  ^*  ^     We  feel  happy  in  stating,  that  there  has 


lighted  on  their  way,  and  excited  to  ex- 
ertion. 

The  typographical  part  is  correctly 
and  elegantly  executed. 

With  my  best  wishes  that  both  editor 
and  publishers  may  be  amply  remunera- 
ted by  the  rapid  sale  of  these  works,  and 
their  extensive  diffusion  through  the 
academies  and  colleges  of  our  country, 
1  remain,  gentUment 

Yours  very  respectfuUy, 
Philip  Milledolkr. 


Prom  the  Rev.  Jambs  Carnahan 
D.D..  President  of  the  College  of 
New- Jersey,  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Having  examined  in  a  cursory  man- 
mer  your  series  of  Anthonys  Classical 
authors,  I  add,  with  pleasure,  the  testi- 
mony of  my  ttpprobation  to  the  numer- 
ous reeornmerCdatione  given  by  others. 
Professor  Anthonys  character  as  a  Clas- 
sical scholar  t«  a  sufficient  pledge  for  the 
»*icmracy  of  the  sduion.     If  the  abUUy 


been  but  one  opinion  on  the  suhja:t,viz. 
that  the  highest  encomiums  are  due  to 
Prof essor  Anthon  as  a  scJwlar  and  a 
friend  to  education,  and  that  the  typo- 
graphical execution  is  not  inferior  to 
that  of  the  best  schoolbooks  published  in 

EngUmd  and  in  France 

Your  obedient  servants, 

J.  A.  Elit, 
Rector  of  St.  Imus  University. 
J.  B.  ESNINO, 
Profes.  Ling. 

From  the  Rev.  Richard  H  Wall, 
D.D.,  Pnncipal  of  the  Preparatory 
Schoolof  Trinity  College,  Dnblin, 
and  Minister  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 

Doctor  Anthon  is  an  admireh 

hie  commentator.  His  works  have  a 
great  sale  here.  And  I  shall  be  anxious 
to  see  anything  in  the  Classical  way 
which  comes  from  his  pen.  We  ham 
his  Cicero,  Sallust,  and  Horace  in  gm- 
eral  circulation  m  our  schools 


Ik 


UPHAM»S  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

BXBllACIMO 

"the  intellect/*  "the  sensibilities,*'  and  "the  will," 
in  thrbb  tolomes. 

ALSO,  AN  ABRIDGMENT  OF  THE  SAME   IN  ONE  VOLUMK. 

Thk  undersigned  respectfully  request  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
philosophical  works  which  they  now  lake  the  liberty  to  present  to  them. 
It  is  neither  their  interest  nor  their  wish  to  express  their  sense  ol  the 
value  of  these  works  in  any  undue  and  exaggerated  terms ;  but  they 
suppose  that,  as  publishers,  th^y  may  be  permitted  to  commend  them  to 
the  notice  of  the  public,  at  least  so  far  as  they  deserve  it.  It  has  been 
the  object  of  the  author  of  these  volumes,  by  a  long  and  careful  uiduction 
of  facts,  to  give  a  connected  and  full  view  of  the  mental  operations.  He 
hais  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  true  philosophy  of  the  human  mind. 
Of  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  this  undertaking,  we  suppose  there  can  be 
but  little  or  do  difference  of  opinion.  And  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  aQth(»  has  acquitted  himself  in  it,  the  subsequent  testimonials,  com- 
ing from  men  standing  high  in  tlie  public  estimation,  will  enable  the 
reader  to  judge.  The  demand  for  a  system  of  mental  philosophy  is  ur 
gent.  The  teachers  in  our  various  seminaries  all  agree,  that  a  system 
of  education,  without  some  knowledge  of  mental  philosophy,  cannot  be 
considered  complete.  On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  regard  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  mind  as  in  some  respects  more  important  than  any 
other  form  of  knowledge.  And  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  cor- 
dially welcome  any  system  which  gives  evidence  in  its  preparation  of 
learning,  good  judgment,  and  candour.- 

Of  the  qualifications  of  Professor  Upham  for  the  great  task  (the  results 
of  which,  in  a  stereotype,  uniform,  and  cheap  edition,  we  now  present 
to  the  public),  as  well  as  of  the  works  themselves,  we  might  leave  the 
subsequent  testimonials  to  speak.  They  say  all  we  could  wish  them  to 
say ;  and  the  reader  can  judge  whether  the  writers  of  them,  filling,  as 
they  da,  very  high  and  responsible  stations,  are  worthy  of  credence.  But 
we  venture  to  intimate  to  the  public,  that  the  most  satisfactory  testimo- 
nial is  to  be  found  in  the  works  themselves.  It  was  oar  intention  to 
point  out  some  things  by  which  these  volumes  are  characterized,  and  by 
which  they  are  favourably  distinguished  from  other  works ;  but  we  con- 
clude, on  the  whole,  to  leave  this  to  the  examination  of  the  reader. 
We  think  we  run  no  hazard  in  saying,  that  those  who  will  read  and 
study  them  carefully,  will  see  no  reasonable  and  sufficient  ground  for 
dissenting  from  the  favourable  aspect  in  which  they  appear  in  the  follow- 
ing statements. 

Harper  6c  Brothers, 

New-Yorkt  1840  82  clipf-strbct. 


UPHAirS  SERIES  OF  PHILOSOPHICAL  WORKS 
FOR  ACADEMIES  AND  COLLEGES. 


¥nm  Umw.  LsoNABD  Woom,  D.D., 
PfofcMOt  of  Tlwology  in  UmTW 
ologkal  Seminarj  at  Andover. 
Aa  I  fmdemmmi  ikmt  ym  kmwe  H  m 
nnfiiB^fiifiiw  tmpwkUak  muemediiim^f 
^wwntiwmkamMmUAPkiUttpkg 
kgPr^etmr  Ufhmn,  I uJu tk* UUrty 
to  My,  Aai  /regard  them  as  among  Uu 
btai  mtd  tmaat  pcfmimr  waHk$  am  tka  va- 
nam  mAjeeU  mjcA  he  has  treaiad.  Me 
ia  a  tkanmng  writer  ^  and  his  views  are 
wdi  sjgfsesfsd  amd  well  guarded,  aetd 
are  adnfted  to  bs  eMtenaiady  tts^ul  ai 
the  fresent  day.  His  Abridgment  is 
very  much  hked  bg  those  teadters  info 
home  med  it.  Mr.  Calemant  jprmqpol 
ofihe  High  School,  or,  as  it  is  catted,  ths 
Teachers'  Seminary,  in  this  place,  says, 
be  Qnds  it  mach  more  intelligible  lo 
young  men,  uwi  much  more  com- 
plete, than  any  text-book  be  bas  uaed. 
And  hisivdgment  is  worthy  of  eenj^ 
Tkenexted' 


after  tnOk.  Moat 
uucaely  do  I'wish  mbI*  success  to  the 
asOhor  and  the  jmblishers  of  ike  wo 
in  quntion;  espedally  at  a  tit 
tksfMic  mind  ia  aUmod  by  books  on 
tkese  subjects  in  many  respects  tinnmn 
msd  umnlelligdde  to  the  great  maao  ^ 
saadssOm 

M.  Stvakt. 

From  Rer.  William   CocawEU^ 

D.D.,  Secretaiy  of  tbe  American 

Edocation  Societj. 

IfuUy  conemr  m  the  opkuen  if  Pro- 
fessor Stuart,  expressed  m  the  peaee- 
ding  urtifcatef  and  could  add  more  m 
famn^  of  the  works  named  were  ii  ne 
cessary' 

William  Coaawsu. 

BMton,  Ac  6»  1839. 


he  next  edition  is  to  recexrn  siiil 
farther  improvements.     I  hope  you  wiU 
be  encouraged  and  sustained  m  thie  un- 
dertaking by  a  uery  eotenaioe  patrour 
ogefrom  an  etdightened  community. 
Yours  respectfuUu, 
Lkonabo  Woooa. 
To  the  Messrs.  Harper, 


From  Rot.  Moais  Stuart,  Profea- 
■or  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover. 

Andooer,  Dee.  4,  1839. 
/  hone  read  with  mudi  satisfaction 
Professor  Upham*s  works  on  Jntellect- 
uatPhilosophy  and  on  the  Will.  The 
tone  and  manner  of  these  books  must  be 
pleasing  to  all  who  lorn  calm,  dispas- 
sionate, and  accurate  inoestigation,  and 
moderation  in  defending  ont^s  own  opin- 
ions and  eanvoMing  tkoss  of  otkers.  I 
have  no  hesitation  ta  saying,  that  I  re- 


From  Rev.  S.  Luckit,  D.D.,  editor 
of  tbe   Christian  Advocate    and 
Journal,  Quarterly  Review,  &c. 
To  Messrs.  Harper. 
vfentlemfm, 
I  am  hi^l>py  to  learn  that  you  are  about 
to  publish  a  stereotype  edItUm  of  Pro- 
fessor Uoham*s  works.     To  this  gentle- 
man the  literary  public  are  muck  indebt- 
ed for  his  '*  Elements  of  Mental  Phi- 
losopky,**  a  work  which   was  greatly 
needed  as  a  text-book  in  our  colleges  and 
academies  at  the  time  it  was  first  pub- 
lished.    It  is  now  used,  I  believe,  m 
most  of  our  literary  institutions  ;  and  I 
hesitate  not  to  smy,  it  is  better  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  students,  in  the  science 
of  which  it  treats,  than  any  other  work 
extant.     It  cansM  but  be  satisfactory  to 
the  friends  of  science,  that  the  worthy 
author  has  prepared  an  edition  of  his  ex- 
eeUent  work,  unth  additions  and  improoe- 
ments,  to  be  issued  in  a  more  permO' 


^ard  Professor  Upham^s  books  as  giv-  nent  form.  Of  his  Treatise  on  the 
n^  the  Itest  views  of  the  subjects  named  Witt  I  cannot  speak  with  the  eamt  con- 
u^h  we  have  in  the  English  language,  fdenee,  not  having  read  it;  although  I 
and  as  uwthy  of  being  read  and  studied  |  have  heard  it  well  spoken  of  by  compe- 
ij^^the  schools  and  eollegex  of  our  country.  J  tent  judges. 

Even  those  who  may  differ  from  him  in  I  S.  LccKKT. 

V*n*on,winfeelnodispositiontoindulge\      Methodist  Book- Room,  I 

««»«-*  feelings  towards  so  sincere  and  |         Nevh  York,  80<A  Dee.,  1839.  ( 


upham's  series'  of  philcsophical  works. 


Comnundatory  Lettara — continued. 


Prom  Rev.  R.  E.  Pattison,  D  D., 
President  of  Waterville  College, 
Maine. 

/  have  examined  unth  care  the  toork'on 
Mental  Philosophy,  m  two  volumes,  by 
Professor  Upham,  of  Bowdoin  College, 
and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  express  the 
opinion  that  the  work  will  contribute 
much  to  the  successful  study  of  that 
difficult  but  eminently  useful  department 
of  knowledge.  I(  has  the  advantage 
over  any  other  one  work  which  has  fall- 
en under  my  observation,  that  of  having 
comprehended  the  subject.  We  have 
many  profound  treatises  on  separate  por- 
tions of  mental  philosophy;  \ind  those, 
it  may  Be,  the  most  important;  but  I 
know  of  none  which  surveys  the  whole 
field  but  this.  I  ought  to  add  also  that 
its  moral  influence  is  exceedingly  pure 
and  healihful. 

R.  £.  Pattison. 


From  the  late  Wilbor  Fisk,  D.D., 
President  of  the  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, Middletown,  Conn. 
. . .  Permit  me  to  say,  that  I  have  read 
the  Treatise  [on  the  Will]  with  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction.     It  is  certainly  a 
much  better  analysis  of  this  difficult  nib- 
ject,  in  my  judgment,  than  anything  I 
have  before  seen  in  relation  to  it.  I  might  f 
if  this  u>ere  a  proper  time,  it  is  true, 
make  some  queries  on  some  of  the  points 
presented  in  the  work  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
I  cannot  but  believe  it  unllgofar  towards 
harmonizing    the    hitherto   discordant 
mews  connected  with  this  subject. . . . 
W.  Fisk. 


From  Rev.  HBNRr  Chase,  Pastor 
of  the  Manner's  Church  in  the 
city  of  New- York. 

Gentlemen, 
Though  many  able  treatises  on  men' 
tal  philosophy  had  been  published  from 
time  to  time,  more  or  less  adapted  to  ad- 
vance the  science  of  which  they  treat, 
vet  a  work  which  would  presenjl  in  out- 
line and  in  sufficient  detail  a  complete 
and  systematic  view  of  the  powers  and 
operations  of  the  mind,  had  lojig  been  a 
desideratum.  Such  a  work  was  greatly 
needed,  as  well  for  the  private  student 
and  man  of  leisure  as  for  our  colleges 
and  academies,  and  it  has  at  length  ap- 
peared in  the  "Elements  of  Mental 
Philosophy,"  by  Professor  Upham. 
Thie  treatise  merits  the  high  estimation 


m  which  it  is  held.  The  classijication 
of  the  mental  states,  both  general  and 
subordinate,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
several  parts  and  subdivisums,  are  true 
to  nature,  and  present  a  full  view  of  the 
entire  subject  without  confusion.  The 
arguments  and  illustrations  are  forcible 
and  pertinent,  the  style  is  perspicuous 
and  pleasing,  and  the  whole  evinces  ex- 
tensive research  and  patient  investiga- 
tion. Whoever  attentively  examines 
this  work  will  find  that  it  is  character- 
ized by  accurate  observation,  discrimi- 
nating analysis,  logical  deduction,  and 
remarkable  freedom  from  bias.  The 
spirit  of  candour  and  the  love  of  truth 
pervade  it.  It  has  passed  through  three 
editions,  and  the  author  is  now  revising 
it,  together  unth  his  Treatise  on  the 
WiU,  and  preparing  the  whole  for  a  uni- 
form stereotype  edition.  Every  friend 
of  mental  science  mUst  feel  under  great 
obligation  to  Professor  Upham  for  his 
valuable  work,  and  wish  him  success  in 
its  publication. 

I  am,  gentlemen. 
Yours  unth  great  respect, 
Henry  Cuasb. 
New-York,  Dec.  21,  1839. 


From  Rev.  N.  Bangs,  D.D. 

So  far  as  I  have  examined  the  V)ork, 
I  fully  concur  in  the  above  recommenda- 
tion, and  therefore  unsh  the  author  and 
publishers  success  in  issuing  this  new 
edition. 

N.  Bangs. 

From  Rev.  Wm,  C.  Larrabeb,  A.M., 

Principal  of  the  W«sleyan  Semi- 
nary at  Readfield,  Maine. 

...  7  am  highly  gratified  to  learn  that 
you  are  about  to  publish  Professor  Up- 
ham's  series  of  works  on  Mental  Philos- 
ophy. I  have  used  the  former  editions 
of  his  Mental  Philosophy  for  some  time 
past  in  this  seminary,  and  am  prepared, 
from  intimate  arui  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  work,  acquired  in  the  recitation- 
room  as  well  as  tn  my  study,  to  speak 
of  it  in  the  highest  terms.  There  is 
no  work  extant  in  that  dtpartment  so 
well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  text- 
book for  schools  and  colleges.  The 
work  needs  only  to  be  better  knoum  to 
teachers  to  have  its  merits  properly  ap- 
preciated. 

Yours  respectfully, 

W.  C.  Larrabkr. 


OraAM  ft  fttBlU  or  PHILOftorHICAL  WOBKB. 

Commmdatory  JjeUerf^c&nimuetL 

From  Samuil  Adaiu,  A.M.,  Profef- 

8or  of  Chymistry,  &c.,  in  iliioois 
College,  iU. 

Mcttn.  Htntt  <^  BnnuTtj 
I  «m  hamy  to  Uam  that  you  oonl«m- 
j^aie  ptMuhimg  a  ttenotype  ediium  of 
Profeator  Uphmm^a  toorka  on  Mental 
Philoaophy.  Prom  eonaidiurabia  famil- 
iarity with  <ft«m,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  thay  contain  thefidUat  and  aaaroat 
vieip  of  iha  whole  aeianea  of  tha  mind  of 
any  woork  note  extant. 

Yotira,  «fc., 

S.  ADAMS. 


From  ReT.  D.  W.  Clabk,  A.M., 
Prifxripal  of  the  Ameoia  Semina- 
ry. N.Y. 

. . .  Some  of  the  aae^eneea  of  Mr. 
Upham'e  Work  are  : 

i.  The  general  claaaifieation  ia  dear^ 
natwralf  tmd  eompreharurive.  The  atdh 
ordinata  diuisione  are  alao  natural  and 
explidlf  to  that  the  mind  paaeea,  by  a 
kind  of  natunU  auoeaaaiony  from  one 
topic  to  another.  Nor  ia  the  easential 
unity  of  the  mind  ever  loat  sight  of 

2.  The  positions  are  clearly  stated, 
and,  for  the  mostpartf  as  clearly  proved. 
The  general  course  of  the  reasoning  is 
instructive^  and  the  tUustrations  are  ex- 
ceeding appropriate  and  interesting. 

3.  Jruth  has  evidently  heen  the  ob- 
ject of  the  author's  search.  What  is 
real  arid  substantial  in  j^ilosophy  is 
fully  discussed  ;  toAtfe  but  little  time  is 
wasted  upon  speculations  already  ex- 
ploded. Many  are  apt  to  forget  that 
exploded  opinions  belong  to  the  history 
rather  than  the  elements  of  a  science. 

4.  The  work  is  eminently  practical 
and  religious.  But  while  a  deep,  tm- 
varied  reverence  to  the  great  Architect, 
u^ose  consummate  skiU  is  strikingly 
manifested  in  every  part  of  our  mental 
economy,  runs  through  the  whole,  there 
is  nothing  bigoted  or  sectarian  about  it. 

5.  The  author  is  exceedingly  pleasing 
in  his  style,  and  this  adds  not  a  little  to 
the  interest  the  student  will  feel  in  the 
perusal  of  the  work.  But  perhaps, 
while  he  haa  avoided  that  dry  style  of 
composition  tdUeA  renders  so  many  of 
our  works  on  science  dull  and  uninter- 
eatings  he  may  be  liable  to  the  objection 
of  being  too  diffuse  for  a  work  whose 
rnain  desien  is  to  impart  the  principles 
of  scientific  truth. 

I  have  spoken  of  its  merits  as  a  text- 
^\^Pted  to  sehooU  and  colleges; 
but  U  una  be  found  mn,uJl,.  h^^^ili  .- 


Ibe  found  equaUy  beneficial  m 


every  department  of  Ufa.  Eapeeiatty 
would  I  recommend  it  to  thoae  wohoae  va- 
cation calla  them  to  officiate  in  doaaat  and 
most  elevated  ralationa  to  the  ntind.  J 
mean  the  Christian  minister.  A  bove  aU 
others,  such  should  have  dear,  correct,  and 
comprehensive  mews  of  the  mind,  whoaa 
derangement  they  would  repair,  whoae 
woes  they  would  heal,  and  whoaa  bliaa 
they  would  consummate.  The  remarka 
on  moral  education  are  q^  a  deeply  m- 
taresting  character,  and  ahould  be  famil- 
iar to  every  one  who  is  in  any  way  com- 
nected  with  the  education  of  youth. 
Yours,  Ac., 

D.  W.  Clark,  A.M. 
Amenia  Semirutry,  ) 
Dec.  24, 1839.     i 


From  the  instructers  in  the  Academy 
and  the  Teachers*  Seminary,  Gor- 
ham,  Maine. 

Messrs.  Harper  cf  Brothers, 
The  undersigned,  having  leamedyour 
intention  of  publishing  a  uniform  edition 
of  Professor  Upham^s  works  on  Mental 
Philosophy,  cheerfully  express  their  car- 
dial approbation  of  the  wulertaking,  and 
give  their  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  those  works.  The 
three  volumes  embracing  the  Intellect, 
Sensibilities,  and  Will,  contain  a  full, 
and,  on  the  whole,  a  very  satisfactory 
view  of  the  mind.  Each  volume  is  a 
distinct  treatise  by  itself,  and  can  be 
read  separately  with  projU ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  aU  three  of  the  volumes  are 
essential  to  acompUte  view  of  the  subject 
The  whole  work  has  for  some  time  been 
studied  in  the  seminary  with  which  we 
are  connected,  by  Itunre  classes,  embra- 
dng  both  sexes.  The  results  of  this 
experience  are  such  as  lead  to  the  ear- 
nest  desire  that  it  may  be  extensivdy  cir- 
culated, as  one  of  the  best  aids  to  the 
student,  whether  in  our  literary  institM- 
tiona  or  in  the  solitary  efforts  of  sdf- 
culture. 

Amos  Brown, 
Principal  and  Teacher  in  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy. 

Franklin  Yeaton, 
Teacher  of  Languages. 
Thomas  Tknnby, 
Teacher  of  Chvmistry,  Physiology,  4<. 
B&njamin  Wvman, 
Teacher  of  Muaie. 
Cyril  Pbarl, 
Lecturer  on  Education  and  the  Art  ^ 
Teaching. 


trPHAM^S  8KRIXS  OF  PHILOSOPHICAL  W011K8. 


Commendatory  Leitera-  -continued. 


From  Alphkus  L.  Packard,  A.M.» 
Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Languages  in  Bowdoin  College. 
...  J  have  heard  it  intimated  that 
you  have  it  in  contemplation  to  publish 
jProfessor  UphanCs  works  on  Intellect- 
ual and  Moral  Phihsophy.  Permit 
me  to  aay^  that^  from  what  /  have  known 
of  his  writings  and  of  his  habits  of  pa- 
tient thought  and  investigation^  in  my 
judgment  J  no  writer  in  this  country  mer- 
its so  much  commendation  or  will  prove 
a  safer  guide  in  t/Us  department  of  learn- 
ing. These  volumes  are  the  resvh  of 
many  years  of  unremitted  toiL  He  has 
explored  diligently  and  faithfully  the 
wide  field  before  him,  md  1  err  very 
much^  if  the  time  does  not  come  when 
his  writings  will  he  regarded  by  judicious 
minds  as  presenting  a  more  full  and 
satisfactory  view  of  the  great  subjects 
of  which  they  treaty  than  any  others  of 
the  day. 

Very  respectfully,  gentlemen,         * 
roar  obedient  servant, 

Alphbus  L.  PackaKD. 
Bowdoin  College,  > 
Oct.  9,  1839.     f 

From  Mr.  A.  H.  Wbld,  Teacher 
of  the  Ancient  Languages  in  the 
North  Yarmouth  Seminary,  Maine. 
. . .  Professor  Upham*s  works  with  us 
are  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  and,. 
I  think,  cannot  fail  to  be  popular  wher- 
ever they  are  known.  The  plan  and 
eurangement  of  them  are  perfectly  intel- 
ligible. The  style  is  remarkable  for  its 
beautiful  simplicity  and  perspicuity ,  and 
so  varied  by  interesting  tUuatrations  that 
the  reader  never  becomes  wearied  in  the 
discussion  of  the  most  abstruse  points. 
The  works  are  as  well  adapted  for  acad- 
emies as  for  colleges.  We  have  recent- 
ly introduced  as  a  text-book  in  our  acad- 
emy, the  Treatise  on  the  Will.  The 
dcus  who  are  studying  it  have  never  ap- 
peared so  deeply  interested  in  any  pre- 
wus  study. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Allen  H.  Wkld. 

From  Rev.  N.  W.  Fiskb,  Professor 
of  Mental  ^Philosophy  in  Amherst 
College. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  learn 
the  proposals  of  the  Messrs.  Harper  to 
republish  the  whole  series.  I  believe 
them  to  be  truly  deserving  of  the  public 
patronage  which  they  have  already  ob- 
lainedt  and  I  doubt  not  they  ukU  com-  ] 


tinue  to  be  generally  and  highly  approved 
by  those  who  rightly  apprehend  the  ob- 
ject of  Mental  Philosophy^  and  under- 
stand the  proper  method  ^pursuing  it. 
The  dassifCcation  adopted  is^  on  the 
whole,  as  satisfactory  as  anv  with  which 
lam  acquainted,  although  I  should  my- 
self make  a  different  arrangement  as  to 
some  phenomena.  The  general  three' 
fold  division  into  the  departments  o^  In- 
tellect, Sensibilities,  and  Will,  loon- 
eider  as  altogether  the  best  general  divi- 
sion which  has  yet  been  proposed.  To 
the  volume  on  the  SensUnlUiee  I  have 
been  able  to  give  but  little  attention.  The 
volume  on  the  Intellect  /  have  exam- 
ined more  or  less  in  nearly  every  chap- 
ter, and  every  examination  has  confirmed 
the  impression  on  my  mind,  that  it  con- 
tains a  lucid  exhibition  of  the  most  im- 
portant facts  and  principles  vihich  may 
be  considered  as  established  in  the  sci- 
ence ;  divested  as  much,  perhaps,  as  is 
possible  of  theoretic  colourings,  and  cer- 
teunly  clothed  in  language  that  com- 
bines simplicity  and  perspicuity  with  pu- 
rity, chasteness,  ana  elegance,  in  a  de- 
gree much  higher  than  is  easily  attained 
on  mettq>hysical  subjects. . . . 

From  Rev.  Solomon  Adams,  A.M., 
Principal  of  the  Free-street  Semi- 
nary for  Females,  Portland,  Maine. 
• . .  During  my  protracted  labours  as 
an  instructer,  I  have  found  no  other 
U)ork  uMch  takes  t^  all  the  important 
branches  of  the  subject.  The  lucid 
statement  of  principles  m  the  science,  so 
far  as  they  are  settled,  wUh  the  numer' 
ous  and  pertinent  illustrations  of  them, 
render  the  work  peculiarly  suitable  for 
an  introductory  text-book,  even  for  young 
learners,  and,  so  far  as  my  observation 
has  extended,  the  study  of  U  has  awa- 
kened  a  lively  interest  in  the  subject. 
The  illustrations  are,  many  of  them,  in- 
dependenUy  of  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  introduced,  interesting  attd  in- 
structive as  shnpU  facts  ;  but  when  re- 
ferred to  the  general  principles  to  which 
they  belong  and  which  they  serve  to  il- 
lustrate, Utey  become  doubly  valuable, 
and  both  principle  and  illustration  are  in- 
debUlyfxed  in  the  memory  of  the  learn- 
er. As  soon  as  the  contemplated  edi- 
tion is  ready,  it  is  my  intention  to  adopt 
the  large  work  as  a  text-book  m  Iks 
mM  care. 
SOLOMON  Adams. 


VPHAM*t  MmiM  OP  mLOSOFHICAL  WORKS. 


Cvmmmdatmy  Notices — conlmuMf . 


From  Rev.  M.  Caldwell,  Profes- 
sor of  Metaphysics  and  Political 
Kconoiny  in  Dickinson  College. 

Ltarnmg  tkat  yo«  have  it  in  contem- 
flation  to  gin€  to  tke  pmUic  an  editton 
•/  Upham's  MtnUl  PhUMopky,  I  deem 
ii  bta  dme  t0  tke  meriU  of  that  work^  to 
eg^reee  to  you  my  etrong  hopee  tkat 
tku  arrangement  mil  be  carried  into  ef- 
foGl,  7^  plan  of  tke  work  being  par- 
epiaume  and  ainude  tkroygkautj  ma  its 
entire  freedom  from  tkat  abetrueeneee 
wkiek  ie  but  too  often  considered  a  ne- 
eeeoary  eUmtemt  m  m^apkyeieai  apecur' 
latione,  combine  to  ad^  it  to  ila  inten- 
ded  ueea  ;  nor  ie  sto  emiftendy  practical 
learning  a  leee  important  reoomtnenda' 
tion. 

Ae  a  text-book  m  Mental  Pkiloeo* 
pky,  I  am  agenrod  ii  kas  ne  eqnal ;  and 
anytking  wkick  may  be  made  to  contrib- 
ute to  Ute  wider  ciremlatton  of  suck  a 
work^  and  wkick  may  tkus  eitker  extend 
a  taste  for  suck  studies^  or  tend  to  satis- 
fy tke  taste  already  widely  diffused^  can- 
not but  be  kaded  witk  pleasure  by  all 
who  feel  tut  interest  in  tke  progress  of 
general  science^  and  especially  by  those 
wkOf  witk  me,  recognise  tke  preeminent- 
ly practice  duwacteref  tkat  knowledge 
wkick  pertains  to  tke  human  mind. 
And  no  one,  it  seems  to  me,  wko  kas  ob- 
served tke  late  tendency  of  tke  public 
mind,  can  doubt  tkat  tfus  valuable  ser- 
vice wkick  you  kave  it  in  your  power  to 
render  to  tke  cause  of  Mental  Science 
would  be  liberally  rewarded. 

M.  Caldwell. 

Dickmton  College,  Dec,  25,  1839. 

From  William  H.  Allen,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  in 
Dickinson  College. 

From  a  careful  peruoal  rf  Professor 
Upkam^s  Work  on  Mental  PkUoso- 
pfcy,  /  do  nol  kesitate  to  add  my  un- 
qualified testimony  in  its  favour  to  tke 
forgoing  recommendation  of  Professor 

William  H.  Allbn. 


From  Rev.  Enoch  Pond,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor  of  Theology  in  the  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  at  Bangor,  Maine. 
Remarking  on  tke  Treatise  on  tke 
VVia,  he  says,  "  Witkout  affirming  tkat 
m  agree   witk  Professor   Upham   m 
way  nunuie  point  of  speculation,  we 
MM  no  hesuation  in  saying  tkat  kis  i 


work  is  one  of  great  value  to  the  literary 
and  religious  community.  It  indicates 
throughout,  not  only  deep  and  varird 
researck,  but  profound  and  laborious 
thought,  and  is  a  full,  lucid,  and  able 
discussion  of  an  involved  and  embarras- 
sing street.  Tke  style,  though  gener- 
ally diffuse,  is  always  perspicuous  and 
often  elegant ;  and  the  work,  a*  a  ufhols, 
will  add  nutch  to  tke  reputation  of  its 
autkor,  and  entitle  kim  to  rank  among 
the  ablest  metaphysicians  of  our  ceun- 
try.'*  

From  a  Review  of  tke  Treatise  on  the 
Will  in  tke  American  BHblicai  Re- 
pository. 

..."  We  shall  rejoice  to  see  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Will  made  a  dis- 
tinct part  of  the  course  of  study  in 
our  colleges;  and  we  know  ot  no 
work  that  can  lay  equal  claims  to  be 
employed  as  a  text-book  with  this 

STreatise  of  Professor  Upham." 

. . .  *'  It  unites  the  philosophical  with 
the  practical,  abounds  in  interesting 
facts  and  illustrations,  is  written  in 
a  style  flowing,  easy,  and  intelligible, 
and  presents  a  systematic,  thoroagh, 
and  satisfactorjr  view  of  the  whole 
subject  in  all  its  various  relations 
and  bearings.  We  recommend  it 
heartily  to  all  the  lovers  of  sound 
philosophy  and  pure  morality.** . . . 

Another  and  subse<^uent  article  in 
the  Repository,  speakmg  of  the  au- 
thor, says,  *'  He  has  studied  with 
diligence  the  standard  works  in  our 
language  and  the  Psychological  sys- 
tems of  the  German  and  French 
schools.  He  has  pursued  his  inves- 
tigations, not  as  a  partisan,  but  as  a 
calm  and  candid  inquirer  after  troth. 
His  system,  therefore,  is  not  a  copy 


of  any  other,  but,  without  any  ai 
parent  effort  at  novelty,  is  stronny 
marked  with  original  thought.    His 


S 


inquiries  are  conducted  in  a  spirit, 
which,   without  exciting  needless  j 
controversy,  is  well  suited  to  advance 
the  cause  of  Ment4il  Science.*' 

From  ike  Christian  Advocate. 
..."  Professor  Upham  is  a  man 
of  a  noble  and  truly  catholic  spirit, 
who  has  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as 
truth,  sound  morality,  and  vital  piety. 
These  works  are  the  fruits  of  manv 
years*  labour;  and  they  prove  their 
author  to  be  a  cautious  and  profound 
thinker,  a  perspicuous  and  eloquent 
writer.". .  .~V. 
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